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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDIHON. 


b  presenting  to  the  American  Public  a  new  uid  improved  edi^ 
tion  of  Ollendorff's  New  Method^  it  would  seem  to  be  only 
necessary  to  state  what  alterations  or  additions  have  been 
made.  To  say  anything  in  commendation  of  the  book  itself 
appears  almost  gratuitous  ;  for  the  extensive  circulation  which 
it  now  enjoys  in  England,  and  the  increasing  demand  fi>r  it  in 
this  country,  its  costliness  notwithstanding,  constitute  the  strong 
est  evidence  in  its  &vour«  The  fact  that  Ollendorff  has  been 
sought  after  with  avidity,  whilst  many  other  Grammars  of  high 
merit  have  met  with  but  a  slow  and  cold  reception,  justifies  the 
inference  that,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  it  presents  facilities 
which  in  similar  works  were  either  entirely  wanting  or  but 
imperfectly  afi^rded. 

Even  the  excellent  and  highly  scientific  Grammar,  written 
finr  the  use  of  Englishmen  by  the  genial  Becker  himself^  who 
by  his  Organism,  his  Oeutfc^e  aSBortbtlbung/  and  subsequently 
by  his  ^Deutfd^e  ©rammattf/  has  made  such  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  Philosophy  of  Language,  and  has  almost  revolu- 
tionized the  terminology  of  Grammar  in  his  own  country,  has, 
b  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  not  even  undergone  a  second  edi« 
tion,  and  is  now  entirely  out  of  print.  Surely,  Becker  has  do* 
served  a  better  &te  among  scholars  t^t  least ! 


w 

The  succem  of  Ollendorff  is  unquestionably  due  to  hii 
method,  by  which  he  has  made  the  Gennan,  heretofore  noto- 
riously difficult  to  foreigners,  accessible  to  the  capacity  of  all, 
young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned.  Instead  of  pre-supposing 
a  fiuniliarity  with  English  Grammar  in  the  pupil,  and  then 
presenting  a  synthetic  view  of  the  principles  of  the  ^anguagOi 
as  is  commonly  done,  he  begins  apparently  without  any  system, 
with  the  simplest  phrases,  from  which  he  deduces  the  rules, 
until  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  he  makes  the  pupil 
master  of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  every  part  of  speeclu 
The  rules  are,  as  it  were,  concealed  amid  the  multitude  of 
eirercises  which  are  added  to  eacli  lesson,  and  which  serve  to 
fortify  the  learner  in  the  principles  he  has  already  acquired* 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  book,  and  one  in  which 
its  practical  merit  chiefly  consists  is,  that  the  examples  on 
which  the  rules  are  baised,  and  those  which  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  rules,  are  not  derived  from  the  German  Classics ; 
Aey  are  neither  the  ideal  language  of  Poetry,  nor  the  rigorous 
language  of  Science,  but  of  Ztfe, — short  sentences,  such  as  one 
would  be  most  likely  to  use  in  conversing  in  a  circle  (^friends, 
or  in  writing  a  letter. 

Special  prominence  is  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  book  to  the  idioms  of  the  language,  as  it  were  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  German— a  most  important  element  in  the 
acquisition  of  any  language.  In  the  beginning  of  the  book 
the  exercises  are  of  necessity  very  brief  and  simple,  and  the 
Author,  according  to  his  own  confession  (page  851),  has  of- 
ten sacrificed  logical  accunu^  to  his  eagerness  for  thoroughly 
grounding  the  pupH  in  the  principles  of  inflection  and  construe- 
tiao  preTiouBly  laid  down.     As  the  ipapil  advances  the  exe^ 


fises  bocome  longer  and  moz6  ccmiplicatecL  The  same  phraiet 
are  ojften  repeated  and  thrown  into  new  combinationsy  and 
cooatant  reference  is  made  to  previous  parts  of  the  work.  It 
18  thus  that  Ollendorff  gradually  introduces  at  once  the  ety- 
malogjr  and  syntax  of  Grerman  Grammar.  His  method  is  so 
hidd,  that  no  one  can  go  through  with  the  exercises — provided 
he  be  guided  by  a  competent  master — ^without  acquiring  such 
a  familiari^  with  the  principles  of  the  language,  and  such  a 
stock  of  words  aiul  idi<»ns  as  will  enable  him  to  speak  and  to 
write  it  with  considerable  fadHitj. 

The  book,  as  it  is  now  presented  to  the  public,  is  from  the 
Frankfort  edition,  which,  in  accuracy  of  expression,  as  fiur  as 
the  English  is  concerned,  in  the  wording  of  the  rules  as  well 
as  in  typographical  arrangement,  is  so  fiur  superior  to  the  Lon- 
don edition,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  different  author. 
So  striking  was  found  to  be  the  di^rence  between  the  two  edi- 
tions that  the  Editor,  who  at  first  was  not  in  possession  of  a 
Grerman  copy,  and  had  already  put  into  the  hands  oi  the  printer 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  London  copy  revised,  deemed  it 
afterwards  his  duty  to  recommence  the  stereotyping  of  the  book 
on  the  basis  of  the  German. 

The  Editor  has  ventured  to  make  such  alterations  as  he 
thought  would  give  additional  value  to  the  hockm  Instead  of 
devoting  two  lessons  to  a  mere  mechanical  explanation  of  Ger- 
man writing,  as  was  done  in  the  other  editions,  he  simply  pre* 
fixed  to  the  bode,  on  one  page,  an  improved  form  of  the 
alf^bet,  and  a  specimen  of  German  current  hand,  from  which 
the  learner  can  at  once  perceive  how  the  difierent  letters  are 
made  and  united  into  words.  The  orthography  of  the  German^ 
vhkh  in  some  cases  was  antiquated,  has  been  conformed  to 


die  most  recent  and  best  authorities,  chiefly  to  Heyse,  ivhost 
grammars  are  at  present,  perhaps,  more  extensively  used  in 
Germany  than  any  others.  In  some  instances,  where  perspi« 
cuity  would  otherwise  have  suffered,  the  phraseology  of  rules 
has  been  amended.  Wherever  the  English  was  crabbed  or  in- 
correct in  the  exercises  it  has  been  revised  and  altered.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  present  an  edition  6ree  from  typographi- 
cal errors,  which  often,  in  works  of  this  kind,  are  the  cause  of 
needless  and  most  discouraging  perplexity  to  beginners.  In 
this  connection  the  Editor  would  make  special  mention  ol 
Mr.  Edw.  Stohlmann,  corrector  of  the  press,  whose  fidelity  is 
worthy  of  all  confidence  and  commendation. 

By  the  addition  of  the  Systematic  Outliite,  the  Editor 
has  had  a  twofi>ld  object  in  view.  In  a  work  like  Ollendorff's, 
in  which  each  lesson  contains  a  variety  of  exercises,  which 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  and  in  which 
the  difierent  parts  of  speech  are  not  systematically  classified, 
but  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  book,  a  comprehensive  index 
would  have  been  indispensable.  Without  it,  the  book  would 
have  been  useless  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  and  a  complete 
and  connected  view  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  inflection 
of  any  cne  part  of  speech  would  have  been  equally  impossible. 
It  seemed  to  him,  that  an  attempt  at  a  complete  index  to  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  bode  would  be  a  difikult  ta^,  and  unsatis- 
fectory  in  the  end.  He  has  therefere  subjoined,  as  a  substitute, 
an  outline  of  Grammar,  in  which  the  inflection  of  words  is 
treated  briefly,  but  yet  with  completeness,  and  where  the  leamei 
may  find  in  diSerent  language  perhaps,  and  in  rigorously  sys- 
tematic connection,  the  principles  which  he  met  with  in  the 


Vll 

.«e?i6ti8  part  of  the  work,  besides  much  that  will  be  new  U 
aim. 

The  second  and  principal  object  of  making  such  large  addi« 
tions  to  the  book  was  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  aim, 
not  at  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language,  but  desire  it  for 
scientific  or  literary  purposes  .only.  As  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  commonly  men  of  liberal  culture,  habituated  to  the 
terminology  of  Grammar,  and  the  study  of  language,  they  are 
generally  impatient  of  beginning  at  once  the  reading  of  some 
&yourite  author,  and  they  are  aware  too,  that  for  them  the 
shortest  road  to  reach  the  goal  is  to  master  at  once  the  elements 
of  Grammar.  As  the  Author  himself  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  guiding  such  to  a  knowledge  of  the  German,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  meet  their  wants  by  bringing  within  the 
compass  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  a  concise  ana- 
lysis of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  with  copious  paradigms  to 
the  declensions  and  conjugations.  Though  the  Outline  is  brie£ 
It  will  be  fi)und  that  the  inflection  of  the  declinable  parts  ot 
speech,  as  well  as  the  gender  of  substantives,  is  unfolded 
more  fully  than  in  Grammars  of  much  larger  size.  The 
materials  are  &om  the  best  sources,  chiefly  fix)m  the  works  oi 
Becker  and  Heyse.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  add  a  separate 
Syntax  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the  use 
and  government  of  each  part  of  speech  has  been  briefly  point- 
ed  out  in  connection  with  its  etymology. 

The  "  Table  of  Classiflcation  of  the  Irregular  Verbs,"  and 
also  the  "  Government  of  Verbs,"  have,  after  a  thorough  revi. 
sion  and  some  additions  to  the  list,  been  adopted  from  the  Lon- 
don edition.  The  Author  regrets  that  the  limits  of  the  wodi 
would  not  admit  of  a  more  extended  treatment  of  the  Pa&ti* 


^  viii 

CLsa.  A  clear  and  thorough  analyau  (^  the  Adverbs,  the  Pre> 
positions,  and  Conjunctions,  in  ivhich  the  Greek-like  power  ot 
the  German  chiefly  resides,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  exam 
pies  to  make  it  intelligible,  has  never  jet  boen  given  to  the 
English  student.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  one  will 
suffer  any  practical  inconvenience  ihmi  this  deficiency,  as  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the  particles  in  other 
parts  (^  the  bo<^ 

With  respect  to  Ids  ^  Systematic  Outline,"  the  Editor  would 
in  conclusion  say,  that  he  feels  confident  that  it  possesses  every 
desirable  condition  of  a  complete  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
the  Grerman.  May  it  contribute  to  spread  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage, which  in  richness  and  flexibility  is  the  acknowledged 
superior  of  all  its  modem  sisters — which  in  creations  of  Art 
and  in  works  of  Science  yields  precedence  to  none— of  a 
language  which  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  repro- 
diicti(»i,  and  of  an  endless  development — ^which  still  is,  as  ii 
0ftT  has  been,  r^gefonbett/Unjemtfc^t  tmb  nur  fi^i  felber  gle^l' 


G.J.A. 

September^  1845. 
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OLLENDORFF'S 


GEEMAJV    GRAMMAR. 


FlRSl  LESSON.— GErste  Uciion. 

OF  READING- 

In  German  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  fob 
lows,  that  foreigners  are  able  to  read  the  language 
with  greater  facility:  reading  may  be  acquired  in  one 
lesson. 

PRINTED    LETTERS    OP   THE   GERMAN   ALPHABET. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  twenty-six  let- 
ters, of  which  we  give : 


The 

Figures,     Tkt 

A 

5  Pronunciation^ 

The  Powe^ 

r- 

CAPTTATiS. 

SMALI^  LETTERS. 

% 

?' 

ah. 

a. 

8, 

\ 

bay, 

b. 

6/ 

C/ 

tsay, 

c. 

D/ 

I>, 

day, 

d. 

e. 

e/ 

a, 

e, 

%. 

f/ 

ef, 

f, 

® 

0/ 

gay» 

g» 

s>, 

V 

hah. 

h, 

% 

V 

e, 

i, 

%• 

9 

yot, 

j» 

«/ 

h 

kah, 

k, 

i, 

1/ 

el, 

1, 

SR, 

n, 

em, 

m. 

% 

n, 

en, 

n, 

o. 

0/ 

o, 

o, 

*  fa  print,  th< 

)  Germans  hare  but 

one 

capital  letter  for  the  rowel  1  and  tHo 

nmiinintj. 

7 

2 


The 

1  jF%i 

xre5>     7%6  Pn 

onunctatiojif 

The  Pawet 

/^ 

f 

N 

CAPITAT.fl. 

SMALL  LETTKRa. 

?>/ 

»>/ 

pay, 

P» 

^ 

q/ 

koo. 

qt 

% 

r. 

err, 

r, 

®. 

f(^)/ 

CSS, 

s, 

a:. 

t. 

tay, 

t, 

«/ 

»/ 

CO, 

u, 

»/ 

*>/ 

fow. 

V, 

SB, 

», 

vay, 

w 

3f/ 

i^/ 

iks. 

X. 

% 

9/ 

ypsUon, 

y» 

3, 

h 

tset, 

z. 

Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in 
English,  we  shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 


TABLE  OP  THOSE  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS,  THE  PRONUNCIATION 
OF  WHICH  IS  NOT  THE  SAME  AS  IN  ENGLISH. 


Fignxea 

i 
ft/ 

«/ 
ax, 

m, 


In 

tlia  English 

wonto: 

made, 
bird,* 

field, 
I, 

boy,|| 


GeTman    Examples. 

aSater,  fathers. 

?6tt>e,  lion. 

®(U(f ^happiness 

SEBiefe,  meadow. 

SBBeife^  manner. 

fe^tt,    to  be. 

^aifer,  emperor. 
i  Sdttute,  trees, 
i  ?ettte,  people. 


*  The  £nglish  word  bird  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  sound  of  this  vowel , 
It  has  rather  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French  words :  feu,  coeur,  fleur,  jeunc, 
peu. 

t  There  is  no  sound  corresponding  to  this  vowd  in  Elnglish,  and,  in  order  to 
learn  it  well,  the  pupils  must  hear  it  pronounced  ;  it  answers  to  the  sound  of  % 
in  the  French  words :  but,  n(t,  vertu. 

t  The  method  which  we  have  adopted,  of  placing  analA^us  sounds  to- 
gether, will  facilitate  to  learners  the  study  of  the  pronunciation.  There  are 
even  some  proyinces  in  Germany,  where  &  and  5  are  hoth  pronounced  ay  it 
and  it,  e;  efor  e^,  eu  and  <kVL,  /. 

/  We  hare  ofAj  been  able  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  twi  diphthongs  jhl 


Figmtt.  Name         Are  pronounced    la  the  English'       German    EicamplM 

OS :  words . 

Ott,  ah~oo,         ou,         house,        S^au^^  house. 

U,  oo,  00,  boot,  gut,      good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  follow 
ing, differ  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  English  con- 


sonants : 


@,  before  a,  o,  U,  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  A.  Ex.  Sato,  Cato ; 
Sonrob,  Conrad ;  Sttt,  cure ;  grebit,  credit ;  ©pectafel^ 
noise.  Before  the  other  vowels,  the  letter  c  is  pro- 
nounced like  ts.  Ex.  Safar,  Caesar;  ©cere,  Cicero; 
Serc^,  Ceres. 

&)f  which  is  called  tsay-hah,  is  pronounced  like  k : 
1.  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Ex.  S^or,  choir ; 
S^ronif,  chronicle ;  Sl^rifl,  christian ;  2.  when  followed 
by  f  or  ^.  Ex.  5Bttcf)fe,  box;  SBacf)^,  wax.  In  words 
derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French 
sound.  Ex.  S^arlotOtt,  quack.  This  consonant,  when 
preceded  by  a,  o,  U,  is  pronounced  from  the  throat. 
Ex.  JBac^,  rivulet ;  ?oc^,  hole  ;  SSttd),  book ;  gprad)e, 
language.  Placed  any  where  else,  it  is  articulated 
witi  a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  SSttc^er,  books  ;  S3Ic(f), 
iron  plate ;  ic^,  I ;  ®e|i(^t,  face. 

®/  at  the  beghming  of  a  syllable,  has  a  hard  sound, 
as  in  the  English  word  ^0.  Ex.  ®abe,gift;  ®ott,God: 
gut,  good ;  ®{ft,  poison.  "When  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable, it  has  a  medium  sound  between  those  of  the  gut- 
tural d>  and  f .  Ex.  Stag,  day ;  ntoglic^,  possible  ;  Mug, 
prudent ;  Sfpg,  vinegar ;  ett)ig,  eternal.  In  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  g  is  pronounced  as  in  French. 
Ex.  ?oge,  box  (in  a  theatre)  ,  ®ettie,  genius. 

and  ttt  approximatirely ;  their  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  in  r»> 
der  to  Decome  familiar  with  them,  the  pupils  must  hear  their  niaster  pn 
tooneetheiii. 


The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired, 
unless  from  the  instructor's  own  lips  ;  he  must  there- 
fore make  his  pupils  pronounce  the  following  words  • 

Soijc,  tradition.  3[)2ut)iili)anqcr,  idler. 

Zaii],  tallow.  33cjtin^,  pupil. 

JBcrg,  mountain.  ^"fift/  anguish. 

3n?crq,  dwarf.  Sanqc,  length. 

CSugncn,  to  deny.  9)^*ngc,  quantity 

B'u^  victory.  ®cfan^/  singing. 

^cH)iQUxt,  capacity.  ^(ancj,  sound. 

9K6glid)feit/  possibility.  9?ing,  ring. 

SKagb/  maid-servant.  Sungfcau^  virgin. 

SK&g^C,  maid-servants.  Sunggcfdl/  bachelor. 

The  letter  f)  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble. Ex.  ,^anb,  hand;  ^clb,  hero;  S^ntf  hat.  It  is 
mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and 
then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows  it. 
Ex.  53a^tt,  road ;  ^^tt,  mockery ;  ?ol>tt,  reward ;  le^ren, 
to  teach  ;  Stealer,  crown  (coin) ;  ^ul),  cow ;  XijVam, 
tear  ;  t^Utt,  to  do. 

3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  English  word  you 
Ex.  Sagb,  chase;  ^&Qtv*  hunter;  jeber,  each;  je$t,  at 
present. 

D. 

D  IS  always  followed  by  u,  and  in  combination  with 
that  letter  pronounced  like  kv  in  English.  Ex.  Duof^ 
torment ;  Duette,  source, 

®,  when  initial,  has  the  pronunciation  of  z  in  Eng- 
lish.   Ex.  ©ante,  seed ;  ©eefe,  soul. 

@cf|  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.  Ex  ©c^af, 
9heep ;  ©c^ilb,  shield. 

fi  is  pronounced  like  ss  in  English      Ex.  S}a^f  hatred  • 


mi^/  white.     This  double  consonant  is  compounded  of 
f  and  J,  and  is  called  ess-tset 

$  is  compounded  of  t  and  j,  and  has  the  sound  of 
these  two  consonants  combined.  Ex.  ^djai}^  treasure  5 
»])u$,  finery. 

33  is  sounded  like  /.  Ex.  SSater.  father ;  SSomtunb^ 
tutor ;  SBoIf,  people. 

SOB  is  pronounced  like  an  English  v  and  not  like  w. 
Ex.  SBBalb,  forest ;  SGBiefe,  meadow. 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  ts.  Ex.  3<^^tt,  tooth ;  3c?ft; 
tent. 

EXPLANATION   OP   SOME   SIGNS   USED   IN   THIS   BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction 
JDr  idiom  from  the  English  are  marked  thus :  f  • 
A  hand  (SV*)  denotes  a  role  of  syntax  or  construction. 


SECOND  LESSON— 2mite  Utiion* 


Nominative,  the. 

Genftive,  of  the. 

Dative,  to  the. 

Accusative,  the. 


Matcolme.  Neuter 

NoM.       ber*  bo^. 

Gen.        be^«  be^. 

Dat.        bem*  bem. 

Ace.        ben*  ba^. 


*  To  IifSTRUCTORs. — Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils,  wh** 
should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  instructor  should  also 
exercise  his  punils  by  putting  the  questions  to  them  in  various  wa^s.  Each 
lesson,  except  tnc  second,  includes  three  operations  :  the  teacher,  in  the  first 
place,  looks  over  the  exercises  of  the  most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to 
them  the  questions  contained  in  the  printed  exercises ;  ne  then  dictate! 
to  them  the  next  lesson ;  and  lastly  puts  fresh  questions  to  them  on  all  the 
preceding  lessons.  The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into 
three,  or  even  make  two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligenee  td 
Us  pn*iils 


6 


Have  you  1 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

Have  you  the  hat  1 

Yes,  Sir,  1  have  the  hat. 
The  ribbon, 
the  salt, 
the  table, 
the  sugar, 
the  paper, 


Za,  mcin  ^cvt,  icfe  fyxU. 

^aUn  @ie  ten  .^ut  ? 

So,  mcin  ^crr,  ic&  ()abe  ten  Jfjut 

to6  JBant ; 

ta$  ^a($ ; 

ten  llifc^ ; 

ten  3ucfer ; 

tog  Ropier. 


Ofc.    The  Germans  begin  all  substantives  with  a 
capital  letter. 


NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


my. 
of  my. 
to  my. 

my. 


NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Mascalino. 

mcin. 

ntcmcm. 
tncincn* 


Neuter 

ntem« 
mcineS. 

mein« 


^ijTfyourfis  declined  like  meiii.    Example : 


Nom.  your. 

Gen.  of  yom*. 

Dat.  to  your. 

Ace.  your. 

Have  you  my  hat  ? 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat. 
Have  you  my  ribbon  I 
I  have  your  ribbon. 


Masculine. 

NoM.  3f)r. 

Gen.  3l)te^. 

Dat.  3l)rcin. 

Ace.  3l)tcn. 

JpaUn  ®ic  nicincn  .g)ut  ? 

So,  mcin  ^crr,  id)  ftoOc  Sfircn  ^ut 

gotten  ©ic  mcin  SBont  ? 

3*  ^aU  S^r  a^ant. 


Neuter. 

3^r. 


EXERCISE    1. 


Hive  you  the  salt  1-  — Y'es,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  you  your 
salt  1 — ^I  have  my  salt — Have  you  the  table  ? — I  have  the  table,— 
Have  you  my  table  1 — I  have  your  table. — Have  you  the  sugar  I— 
f  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  1 — ^I  have  my  sugar.— 
Have  you  the  paper  1 — I  have  the  paper. — ^Have  you  my  paper  t— 
I  have  your  paper.f 


*  3t)t  with  a  small  lettei  signifies  their,  and  has  the  same  declension  m 
3l>r,  wour. 

t  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  great  many 
phrases  in  addition  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exercises  ;  but  they 
must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They  should  also  make 
separate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs,  as  they 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  wordf 
more  easily,  when  they  have  occasicMi  to  refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessocf. 


THIRD  LESSON.— HJrittc  £«rtion. 


^UkUijev,  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  ber. 


Which. 


Maso.  Nevt. 

NoM.        todd^.    toddled. 
Ace.        xoctiifen*^  tt)elc^* 


DECLENSION    OP    AN    ADJECTIVE   FRECEDEP     BY    THE   IJBFINrni 
ARTICLE,  OR  A  WORD  WHICH  HAS  THE   SAME  TERMINATION.* 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 


Maso. 

NoM.  ber  gate. 
Gen.  bc^  gtttctt. 

Dat.  bcmguten* 
Ace.  bcngutcn. 


Neut. 

ba$  gute. 
be^  gatm. 
bemgutett. 
ba^  ffxte. 


Observation.     Adjectives  vary  in  their  declensior 
when  preceded  by :  ntetn^  my ;  S^r,  your ;  or  by  one  ol 
the  following  words :  ein,  a ;  fern,  no,  none ;  bcitt,  thy 
|em,  his ;  i^r,  her ;  unfer,  our ;  Suer,  your.    Example : 


NoM.  my  good. 

Gen.  of  my  good. 

Dat.  to  my  good. 

Ace.  my  good. 


Masc.  Nent. . 

N.  nteitt  gutcr.  mm     gatei. 

G.  ttteinc^  guten.  ntetnc^  guten* 

D.  ntcincm  guten.  ntcmem  gutcn* 

A.  nteinen  guten.  mm     quM* 


Good, 

bad, 

beautiful  or  fir^, 

ttgly, 

great,  big  or  large. 

Have  you  the  good  sugar! 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  good  sugar 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  t 
I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 
Which  hat  have  you  1 
I  have  my  ugly  hat. 
Which  riboon  have  you  ? 
I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


\6)Ud)t ; 
f*6n  % 

^alcn  @tc  ten  guten  Sudcr  ? 

^a,  niein  \^rr/  id^  l)at^  ten  guti* 

Sucfcr. 
^ai&cn  ©te  t>a^  Wnc  SSanb  ? 
Sd)  l)ciU  tai  fd)onc  ®anb. 
aOBclcibcn  ^ut  b^'^^cn  ©tc  ? 
3d)  baOc  mcincn  l&5plid&cn  ^ut 
aScl*c^  S3anb  bJ^l'cn  ©ic  ? 
3*  l&abc'Sbr  fd)8nc6  SBanb. 


4i  tiefcr,  this ;  iener,  that,  he 


N 


BXStCISK   2. 

Hafe you  the  fine  hat? — Yes,  Sir,  I  ha^e  Ihe  fine  hat. — Hixth 
you  my  bad  hat  1 — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Ha\e  you  the  bad  saltl— 
I  have  the  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good  saltl — I  have  my  good 
salt. — Which  salt  have  youl — I  have  your  good  salt. — Which  su- 
gar have  you  1 — I  have  my  good  su^r. — Have  you  my  good  su- 
gar?— ^I  have  your  good  sugar. — Which  table  have  youl — ^I  have 
the  fine  table. — Have  you  my  fine  table? — I  have  your  fine  table.— 
Which  paper  have  you  ? — I  have  the  bad  paper. — Have  you  my 
agly  paper  ? — ^I  have  your  ugly  paper. — Which  bad  hat  have  youl 
— 1  have  my  bad  hat.— Which  fine  ribbon  have  you  ? — I  have  youi 
fine  ribbon. 


FOURTH  LESSON.— biem  Cection. 


Not. 

I  have  not. 

No,  Sir. 

Have  you  the  table  ? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

Have  you  the  paper? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


The  stone, 
the  cloth, 
the  wood, 
the  leather, 
the  lead, 
the  gold. 


It. 


Masc. 

Neut 

NOM. 

er. 

ti. 

Ace. 

ii)n. 

ti. 

Sc^  f)tibc  ntd)t. 
$flcin,  mein  ^crr. 
JpaUn  @te  ben  Sifcl)  ? 
tflcin,  metn  ^ecr^  id)  b^be  t^n  n  t  d)  t 
^aben  @tc  ia^  ^picr  ? 
ittin,   mcin    ^itt,   id)    ()al^    d 
nic^t. 

lev  ©tetn ; 

bog  .<pcli ; 
ba^  8ct)cr ; 
U^  93(ct ; 


Obs.    The  terminations  ett  and  em  are  ased  to  foirn 
adjectives  and  denote  the  materials  of  anjrthing. 


Of, 

golden  or  of  ffold, 
leaden  —  of  lead, 
stone    —  of  stone, 
pretty. 

Have  you  the  paper  hat  ? 
I  have  it  not. 


»en; 

go(t>en ; 
Stcicrn ; 
ftcincrn ; 
bttOfd)  (artig). 

^aUn  (Ste  ben  papicrcnen  ^ui  1 
fldhhoOeibn  ntcht. 


Tlie  wooden  tuble, 
*he  horse  of  stone, 
the  coat, 
the  horso, 
the  dog, 
the  shoe, 
the  thread, 
the  stocking, 
the  candlestick, 
the  golden  ribbon, 


ten  b6'(scrncn  IStfcft ; 
tag  ftcincrne  ^fert ; 
ten  JHccf  (tag  ^Icit)  ; 
tag  ^fcrt ; 
ten  ^iint ; 
ten  ^d)ul) ; 
ten  ^aUn ; 
ten  ^trunipf ; 
ten  Ceucfetet ; 
tag  gcttenc  S3ant. 


EXERCISE   3. 

Have  you  the  wooden  table  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Wjiich 
jible  have   you  1 — ^I  have  the  stone  table. — Have  you  my  golden 
randlestick  1 — I  have  it  not. — ^Which  stocking  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  thread  (faten)  stocking. — ^Have  you  my  thread  stockingr  1—1 
nave  not  your  thread  stocking. — Which  coat  have  you  ?— 1  have 
my  cloth  (tud)en)  coat. — Which  horse  have  you  ? — I  have  the  wood- 
en horse. — Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  1 — I  have  it  not. — Have 
you   the  leaden  horse  1—1  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good 
wooden  horse  1 — 1  have  it  not. — ^Which  wood  have  you  1 — ^I  have 
your  good   wood. — Have  you  my  good   gold  1 — ^I  have  it  not.— 
Which  gold  have  you  ' — ^I  have  the  good  gold. — Which  stone  have 
you  1 — ^I  have  your  fine  stone. — Which  ribbon  have  you  1 — ^I  have 
your  golden  ribbon.— Have  you  my  fine  dog  1 — I  have  it. — Have 
you  my  ugly  horse  1 — I  have  it  not. 


FIFTH  LESSON.— ^nfte  Section. 


The  chest,  the  trunk, 
the  button, 
the  money, 

Anythin^^  somethin^^ 
Not  anything^  nothings 

Have  you  anything  ? 

I  have  nothing. 
The  cheese, 
the  old  bread, 
the  pretty  dog, 
the  silver  (metal), 
the  silver  ribbon, 

ire  you  hungry  1 


ten  .ttcffet ; 
ten  jtncpf ; 
tag  ®e(t, 

^ttoag. 

S^td)tg. 

S^aUn  @te  etwag  t 

3*  ftfl^c  ntd)tg. 

ten  it6fe ; 

tag  oXX^  S5rot ; 

ten  artigcn  (biiOfcftcn)  .g)unt ; 

tag  ©itOer ; 

tag  filOcrnc  S3ant 

C  @int  ©ic  ^un.qrfg  ? 
Ct  |)ot)ett  ©ie  ^unper?* 


*  Af  in  French :  uvez-vou*  fam  't 


lU 

(au.  hungry.  h'^sWrScc. 

A  *u'    *    1  C  ©tnb  etc  Durflig ? 

Are  J  ou  thirsty  ]  ^  ^  ^^^^.^^  ^.  ^  l-^J^^  ^^ 

1  am  thirstv  J  ^cJ)  bin  turfli^. 

I  am  thirsty.  ^  ^  c^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Are  you  sleepy  1  ^inb  ®ic  fcblafcrtg  ? 

C  am  sleepy.  3d)  t>in  fcl)lafcri9. 

Are  you  tired  1  ©tnb  ©ic  mftbc  ? 

I  am  not  tired.  3d)  t>in  ntd)t  mtibe. 


O/*  <Ae  (genitive). 


Neut.  '     **^- 


065.  Nouns  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gendejf 
i^ake  ^  or  e^  in  the  genitive  case  singular. 

The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor,         t)c§  ©dftncibcr^ ; 
the  dog's,  or  of  the  dog,  ti^  ^unt>e$  ; 

the  baker's,  or  of  the  baker,         t)e^  HB^cfct^ ; 
the  neighbour's,  or  of  the  neigh-  l)c6  9iac&6ar^  ; 

hour, 
of  the  salt,  tc$  @a(5Cg. 

The  baker's  dog.  {t.S^/S'^' 

The  tailor's  coat.  {glSKSr' 

EXERCISE    4. 

Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  1 — ^I  have  not  the  leathern  trunk.— 
Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  1 — I  have  not  your  pretty  trunk.— 
Which  trunk  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — Have  you 
my  old  button  ? — 1  have  it  not. — Which  money  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  good  money. — Which  cheese  have  you  ? — I  have  liie  old  cheese. 
— Have  you  anything  1 — ^I  have  something. — Have  you  my  large 
dog  1 — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  gold  1 — ^I  have  it.— 
Which  dog  have  you  1 — I  have  the  tailor's  Sog. — Have  you  the 
neighbour's  large  dog  1 — I  have  it  not.— Have  you  the  dog's  golden 
ribbon  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which  coat  have  you  ? — I  have 
the  tailor's  good  coat. — Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  bread  1 — 
I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  ribbon  ? — I  have  it. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  dog's  ribbon  1 — 1  have  it  not. — Have  you  the 
food  baker's  good  horse  ^ — 1  have  it. — Have  you  the  good  tailor's 

*  As  in  French:  avez<^ous  soif? 

\  The  first  of  these  ^iro  expressions  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is  preferred 
Ui  poetry 


il 

horse! — I  have  it  not, — Are  jfou  hungry? — 1  am  hang (f.- -An 
you  sleepy  1 — I  am  not  sleepy. — Which  candlestick  have  yon  % — 1 
have  the  golden  candlestick  of  my  good  bajcer. 


^     SIXTH  LESSON.— 0cr|)sti5  JDection. 

Anything  or  something  good,       Qttoai  ®utc^ 
Nothing  or  not  anything  bad.       €lid)t§  S^(cd)tc& 

Have  you  anything  good  1  ^aUn  ©ic  ctmai  (^utc^  ? 

I  have  nothing  bad.  ^d^  l)at)C  nid)tg  ©c^cc^te^ 

What  ?  835  a  g  ? 

What  have  you  1  SKag  l)ahcn  ©tc  ? 

What  have  you  ffood  ?  8Bq^  ^aOcn  ©tc  GJutc5  ? 

( have  the  good  bread.  3cl^  ^aOe  ta^  gute  58rob« 

That  or  the  one.  \^^J;        ^'^ 

rhe  neighbour's,  or  that  of  the    t)cn  beg  ^flad^bavi. 

neighoour. 
rhe  tailor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor,  bad  Ui  ^c^nctbcr^ 

Or.  £)ber. 

The  book,  bag  JBu*. 

Have  you  my  book  or  that  of  the  ^aUn  @tc  mctn  Siudft  cb(t  bod  Del 

neighbour  %  Siod^bard  ? 

(  have  that  of  the  neighbour.       ^cb  ^aOe  bad  bed  D^ad^Oacd. 
If  ive    you    your   hat   or   the  |)abcn  ©ic  Sbren  ^ut  ober  ben  bed 

baker's  %  ©adcrd  ? 

EXERCISE   5. 

Have  you  my  book  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  book  have  you  ?— 
I  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  utjly  l — I  have  nothing 
ugly. — ^I  have  something  pretty. — Which  tabln  have  you  1 — I  have 
Ihe  baker's. — Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neighbour's? — I 
have  the  neighbour's. — What  have  you  1 — 1  have  nothing. — Have 
you  the  good  or  bad  sugar? — I  have  the  good. — Have  you  the 
neighbour's  good  or  bad  horse  1 — I  have  the  good  (one*). — Have, 
you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  1 — I  have  the  silver  can- 
dlestick.— Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper  or  that  of  my  tailor  ? — 
I  ha're  that  of  your  tailor. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — I  am 
hungry. — Are  you  sleepy  or  tired  1 — I  am  tired. — What  have  you 

*  Words  in  the  exercises  between  parentheses,  are  not  to  be  translate 
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pretty  t — I  have  nothing  pretty. — Have  you  tho  leather  shoef-«t 
haye  it  not. 


SEVENTH  LESSON.— gub^nu  Cectiotl. 

Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  1  ^a6cn  ©tc  mcinnt  Slccf  otcv  Un  M 

©cJ)ncil>cr^  ? 
I  have  yours.  3*  ^^Oc  ben  SMa^"* 

Masculine.  Neater. 

j^.  {  N.  ber  tnemige.    ba€  tncinige, 

mine.  |  ^  ^^^  nteinigen  ba^  nteinige. 

VAT/t-c  N-  '^^^  Sflrige.     ba^  Sf^rige. 

I  ours.  I  A.  ben  S^rigen-  ba^  S^rige^ 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as :  ber  nteinige^  mine  j 
ber  ^t)t\Q^f  yours ;  ber  feinige,  his,  &c.,  are  declined  like 
adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesr 
son  m.) 

Obs.    When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns 
OTCtn,  my ;  3^^/  your ;  fein,  his,  &c.,  are  used  for  the 
absolute  possessive  pronouns:  ber  nieittige,  mine;  bet 
S^rige,  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine  in 
er  and  in  the  neuter  in  t^. — Ex. : 

Is  this  youf  hat  ?  3|!  bag  Sbr  ^ut 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  but  yours,  dlcin,  nictn  ^crr,  ci  tfl  ntd^t  meincc 

fcnbcrn  S^rcr. 
Is  this  my  book  ?  3ft  bag  mctn  S3uc^  ? 

No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine.      ^dn,  H  i|t  ntc^t  SO^eg/  tonbctn 

mctncg* 


'|*hA  VYtan 

C  ber  yj^onn  (vir)  ; 

C  ber  y)^enfcft  (gen.  en,  homo)  ; 

Alio  Ulall, 

the  stick. 

bet  @tocf ; 

my  brother, 

metn  93tuber ; 

the  shoemaker. 

ber  @(^ubmad)er ; 

the  merchant, 

ber  ^aufmann ; 

the  friend. 

ber  greunb. 

Hare  you  th<>  merchant's  stick 

^aben  @te  ben  ^ted  beg  Stanf» 

or  yours  ? 

nianng  ober  ben  3f)rt9en  ? 

Neither. 

Jffieber 

Nor. 

^ed^. 

I  haye  neither  tae  merchant's      3ci6 1)(i^<:  n^eber  ben  StodC  beg  Jtatifi 
'itmk  !?'^*  ««;?se  monng  ncd)  ben  meinigeiu 
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^  you  hun^y  .  «.i..y  .  {^IrSjct  ffll'v 

I  an.  neither  hungry  nor  thirs.y.  { |J  .^rrSS^SS 

EXERCISE    G. 

Have  you  your  cloth  or  mine  1 — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
— T  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's. — Have  you  my  stick  oi 
yours  1 — 1  have  mine. — Have  you  the  shoemaker's  shoe  or  the 
merchant's  1 — I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  merchant's 
^Have  you  my  brother's  coat  1 — 1  have  it  not. — Which  paper 
have  you  ? — 1  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  dog  or  my 
friend's  1 — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  or 
my  brother's? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — Have 
yoa  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  1 — I  have 
neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend. — Which  bread 
have  you  1 — I  have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  you  1 — I  have 
yours. — Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  cheese  ? — 1  have  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — Have  you  anything  1 — I  have  nothing. — 
Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog  1 — I  have  neither  your  pretty 
nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  friend's  stick  1 — I  have  it  not. 
—Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry.^ 
Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  1 — I  have  neither  the  good  nor 
the  bad. — ^Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's  1 — I  have  neither  yours 
nor  the  man's. — What  have  you  1 — 1  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you 
tired  1 — I  am  not  tired. 


EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3lcl)U  Uctioti 

The  cork^  t)cr  ^frcpf  (5)frepfcn)  ; 

the  corkscrew,  l>cr  ^frcpfticijcc  (9)rcpfcnjlcl)cr)  j 

the  umbrella,  Ut  9lcqcnfd)irm  ; 

the  boy,  tec  kmiH  (gen.  n). 

Obs.  Masculine  substantives  ending  in  e^  take  n 
in  the  genitive  case  singular,  and  keep  this  termina- 
tion in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural. 

The  Frenchman,  l>cr  Sronjcfe  (gen.  tt)  ; 

the  carpenter,  bet  Simmer  man  n ; 

the  hammer,  t)er  jammer ; 

the  iron,  t)a$  ^tfcn ; 

Iron  or  of  iron,  cifcrn  (adjective) ; 

the  nail,  t)cr  9laofi ; 

the  p«iieil.  Ut  SBUtflift ; 


the  thimble 
the  coffee, 
the  honey, 
the  biscuit, 

Havel? 
You  have. 
What  have  1 1 
if  ou  have  the  carpenter's  ham- 
mer. 

Have  I  the  nail  t 
You  have  it. 
Have  I  the  bread  1 
You  have  it. 
I  am  right. 
I  am  wrong. 
Am  I  right  1 
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Ux  Stnaerl^ut ; 
bet  ^oj^*c ; 
bcr  .&cniQ ; 
tcr  Swicuacf. 

JpaU  id)  ? 

SBog  f)a()C  ic^  1 

@tc  Men  ben  jammer  bc^  Sittmuti 

mann^. 
.^abc  id)  ben  DJfl^el  ? 
^ie  Oaben  :6n. 
^obe  id)  bag  35rob  ? 
©ie  6aben  eg. 
t  3d)  babe  3le*u 
t  3^  ^flbc  Unred^t. 
t  ^ahc  i*  mecftt  ? 


EXERCISE   7. 

1  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — ^Are  you 
sleepy  1 — ^I  am  not  sleepy. — I  am  hungry. — ^You  are  not  hungry.— 
Have  I  the  cork  ? — ^No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  carpen- 
ter's wood  1 — ^You  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  um- 
brella 1 — You  have  it. — Have  I  the  carpenter's  iron  nail  or  yours  t 
— ^You  have  mine. — ^You  have  neither  the  carpenter's  nor  mine.—. 
Which  pencil  have  1 1 — ^You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have 
I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  1 — You  have  neither  mine  nor 
that  of  the  tailor.— Which  umbrella  have  1  ? — You  have  my  good 
umbrella. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  1— You  have  it 
not. — Which  biscuit  have  1 1 — You  have  that  of  mv  good  neigh- 
bour.— Have  you  my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  1 — I  have  that  of 
your  good  boy. — Have  you  your  cork  or  mine  1 — I  have  neither 
yours  nor  mine.— What  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  good  brother's  good 
pencil. — ^Amlrightt — You  are  right. — ^Am  I  wronff? — You  are 
not  wiong. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — ^You  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong. — You  are  hungry. — You  are  not  sleepy. — You  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty, — You  have  neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good 
sugar. — What  have  1 1 — ^You  have  nothing. 


NINTH  LESSON.— iM^ttUte  UttXOtl. 

Have  1  the  iron  or  the  golden  ^aU  x6)  ben  eifernen  cber  ben  gcfbc* 

nail  ?  ncn  tHa^d  ? 

Vou  liave  neither  the  iron  nor  ©ie  Ijabcn  webec  ben  eifernen  noc^ 

the  golden  nail .  ben  gclbenen  Sla^eL 
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The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  bag  (the  sack), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth. 

Who? 
Who  has  ? 

Who  has  the  trunk? 
The  man  has  the  trunk. 
The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 
Who  has  it  ? 
The  young  man  has  it. 
The  young  man  has  it  7ioi. 

He  has. 

He  has  the  knife. 

He  has  not  the  knife. 

He  has  it. 

Has  the  man  ? 

Has  the  painter  ? 

Has  the  friend  ? 

Has   the   boy   the  carpenter's 

hammer  ? 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it? 
Is  he  thirsty  ? 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired  ? 
He  is  not  tired. 


tcr  |)Qmmtfl  (t)cr  @<ft5p«) ; 

ta^  ©*ijf ; 

bcr  @odC; 

bcr  jungc  SOtcnfc^  (gen.  ni)  , 

Ux  Sfingting. 

8©cr1 
aOBct  ^otl 

SBcr  l&at  ben  jtcffcr  7 

2)cr  SKann  M  ben  jtcffcr. 

JDcr  gjjann  l^at  ben  ^cffcr  n  i  A  t 

8QBcr  F)Qt  tf)n  ? 

iDcc  iungc  9)Icnfd)  fiat  ibn. 

iDcr  iungc  ^Un\^  ^ot  if)n  n  t  c^  t. 

(Sr  ^ot. 

©r  M  bag  soicffcr. 

©r  M  bag  SKcffer  ni^t. 

@r  ()at  eg. 

.f)at  ber  g}jann  ? 

|)atbcr  9}2ater? 

^at  ber  greunb  ? 

.^at  ber  ^nai&c  ben  jammer  bel 

Stmmernmnng  ? 
(5r  bat  tbn. 

^attbn  bee  SuncjUng? 
Sft  cr  burfltg?  (^at  er  JDurft?) 
er  ifl  burHtq.  ((Sr  f)at  JDurji) 
Sflernittbe? 
6r  tft  n  t  ^  t  mftbe. 


EXERCISES.   8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. — 
Has  the  friend  my  hat  ? — He  has  it. — He  has  it  not. — ^Who  has 
my  sheep  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — Who  has  my  large  sack  1 — ^The 
baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  book  1 — He  has  it  not. — What  has 
he  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer  or  the  nail  ? — He  has 
neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my 
stick  ? — He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my 
coffee  or  my  sugar  ? — He  has  neither  your  coffee  nor  your  sugar  j 
he  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of^the 
Frenchman? — He  has  neither  your  brother's  nor  thatof  the  French- 
man ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy. — Which  ship  has  he  1 — He  has 
my  good  ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or  the  ram  ? 

9. 

Has  the  young  man  my  kuife  or  that  of  the  painter  ? — He  has 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter. — Who  has  my  brother's  6ne 


in 

doffl — Your  friend  has  iU— What  has  my  friend  1 — He  haa  fti€ 
baker's  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good  chicken.— 
What  have  you  1 — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my  bag  or  yours  ? — 
I  have  that  of  your  friend. — Have  I  your  good  knife  T — You  have 
it. — You  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  it  (^at  ce)  1 — He  has  it  not. 
— What  has  hel— He  has  something  good. — He  has  nothing  bad. 
—Has  he  anything? — He  has  nothing. — Is  he  sleepy  1 — He  is  nol 
sleepy. — He  is  hungry.— Who  is  hungry  1— The  young  man  is 
hungry.— Your  friend  is  hungry. — ^Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry. — 
My  shoemaker's  brother  is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  is 
thirsty. — Which  man  has  my  book  ? — ^The  big  (grcfi)  man  has  it — 
Which  man  has  my  horse  1 — Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your 
good  cheese. — Has  he  it  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. 


TENTH  LESSON.— 2el)nte   Cectiott. 

The  peasant,  tcr  iBaucr  (gen.  n) ; 

the  ox,  tcr  £)^fc ; 

the  cook,  t>cr  .^cd) ; 

the  bird,  l)cr  SScQct, 

Maac.  Nent. 

jy.  ( NoM.      f?itt,       fern. 

I  Ace.       feinen,    fcin* 

Obs.  A.    The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  feiit  is 
declined  like  mem  and  ^fjx*     (See  Lessons  11.  and  IH.) 

The  servant,  tcr  JBcticntc ; 

the  broom,  t)cr  S3cfcn. 

Has  the  servant  his  broom  1  ^at  Ux  93cbicntc  fclncn  S5cf<n  1 

His  eye,  fcin  2(uQe ; 

his  foot,  feinen  5"?  ? 

his  rice,  feinen  9lci6. 
Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or    4>at  ber  itec^  fetn  ^u^n  obcr  tai  M 

that  of  the  pear^sant  ?  JBauem  ? 

He  has  his  own.  @r  ^at  t)o6  felntge. 

Maac.  Neut. 

His  or  his  own  (absolute      (  N.  ber  feinige.    ba^  femicie. 
possessive  pronoun).         (  A.  ben  fcinigen.  ta€  jfemige. 

Has  the  servant  his  trunk  or    ^ot  ber  Sebtente  feinen  ^effet  eber 

mine  ?  ben  meinijcn  ? 

He  has  his  own.  ^@t  hat  ben  fcmigen. 

Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  ?         '^ahm  @ie  3()ren  @d)u^  obet  ben 

fetnigcn  ? 
i  have  his.  Sdb  hd^  ben  feiniqw^n. 
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Somebody  or  anybody y  some 
one  or  any  one  (indefi- 
nite pronoun). 

Has  anybody  my  hat  ] 

Somebody  has  it. 

Who  has  my  stick  ? 
Nobody  has  it. 

No  onej  nobody  or  not  anybody* 


\  NoM. 

J  Gen. 

]  Dat. 

l^Acc. 


Scmaitb. 

Semanbem. 
3emanbm. 


S^oX  Scmant  mcincn  ^\xi  • 

JScnmnl)  b«t  i^n. 
@6  bot  tf)n  Si^monb* 
SOBcr  bat  mcincn  ©tcdt  ? 
SZicmant)  l^ot  tbn. 

91 1  c  m  a  n  l>. 


Obs.  B.    JRientanb  is  declined  exactly  like  ^etnaitb* 


Who  has  my  ribbon  1 
Nobody  has  it. 
Nobody  has  his  broom. 


2Scr  bat  mcin  ©anb  ? 
S'iicmanb  bat  c^. 
0iicmQnb  i^cX  fcincn  Sefcn. 


EXERCISES.       10. 


Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook? — I  have 
neither  tiiat  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook.-— Has  the  peasant 
his  rice  ? — He  has  it. — Have  you  it  1 — ^I  have  it  not. — Has  his  boy 
the  servant's  broom  ? — He  has  it. — ^Who  has  the  boy's  pencil  ? — 
Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of  the  painter  1 
— ^He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he  has  his  own.— 
Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  ? — He  has  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ?-— He  has  neither 
the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — What  has  he  good  t — He  has 
my  good  honey. — Has  my  neighbour's  boy  my  book  1— He  has  it 
not.— Which  book  has  he  1 — He  has  his  fine  book.— Has  he  my 
book  or  his  own  1 — He  has  his  own. — Who  has  my  gold  button  t 
— Nobo4y  has  it.^Has  anybody  my  thread  stocking  ^—Nobody 
has  it. 

11. 

Which  ship  has  the  merchant! — He  has  his  own. — Whicn 
norse  has  my  friend  1 — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dog  1 — He  has 
it  not. — Who  has  his  dog  1 — Nobody  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  bro- 
ther's umbrella  ? — Somebody  has  it.— Which  broom  has  the  ser^ 
vant? — He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry  1 — Nobody  is  hun- 
gry.— ^Is  anybody  sleepy? — Nobody  is  sleepy. — Is  any  one  tired  1— 
Nc  one  is  tired. — Who  is  right? — Nobody  is  right. — Have  I  hit 
oiscuit  ? — You  have  it  not.— -Have  I  his  good  brother's  ox  1— 
You  have  it  not. — ^W^hich  chicken  have  I  ? — You  have  1l8.^-I9 
ftnybody  wrong? — ^Nobody  is  wrong. 


.8 


ELEVENTH  LESSON*— (fflfte  tectum. 


The  sailor, 

bcr  9}Jfltrcf<,  tcr  fflecti 

the  chair, 

tcr  ^tuM ; 

Ihe  looking-glass. 

t>cr  ©ptcgct ; 

the  candle, 

tu«  ei*t ; 

the  tree. 

tec  IBaum ; 

the  garden. 

tfiv  ©orten ; 

the  foreigner. 

^  tec  grcmbc ; 

the  glove. 

tec  ^ntf^u^* 

This  ass. 

tiefec  (5fe( ; 

that  hay, 

ttefe^  (tieO  ^eo* 

The  grain, 

to«  .^ccn; 

the  com. 

tag  (^etcette* 

This  man, 

tiefec  g)?ann ; 

that  man, 

jenec  9)lann ; 

this  book. 

ttefeg  (tie^O  JBu* ; 

that  book. 

iencg  95ucft. 

N. 


6.       D. 


This  or  this  one.  Masc.     bicfcr— e^— em — o 

That  or  that  one.         Neut      jctie^ — e^ — em — tt 

Obs.  It  will  be  perceived  that  bfefer  and  jener  are 
declined  exactly  like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson 
n.)  The  English  almost  always  use  that,  when  the 
Germans  use  b  i  e  f  e  ^.  In  German  j  e  n  e  r  is  only  em- 
ployed when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken 
of  before,  or  to  make  an  inuhedlate  comparison  be- 
tweenlwt)  things  or  persons.  Therefore,  whenever 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  English  that  must  be  translated 
by  btefen 

J  Jave  you  this  hat  or  that  one  !    ^aUn  @te  ttefen  ctcc  {enen  ^ut  ? 

But*  2CI6CC/  fontccn. 

Obs.  Slber  is  used  after  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions ;  fonbcm  is  only  used  after  negative  propo- 
sitions. 

I  have  not  this,  but  that  one.       3>(ft  l)o(>e  ntd)t  ttefen/  fcntem  jcneti* 
Has  the  neighbour  this  book  or  ^ot  tec  ^^adfeOac  tiefcg  etec  jencg 
that  one?  S3u^  ? 

»  ^ted  is  often  used  for  biefeS  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neu- 
ter, particularly  >vhen  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  and  when  it  t9» 
presents  a  whole  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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He  Has  this,  but  not  that  one       (Sc  (at  btcfe^^  abet  nt^t  iem^ 
Have  you  this  looking-glass  or  |)at)cn  @te  t)icfen  c^ei:  jenen  6pto 

that  one  1  gel? 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that  one.  ^c^  1)clU  roeber  ttcfen  nc^  ieneiu 

That  ox,  bicfer  £)d)fc ; 

the  letter,  ter  SSricf; 

the  note,  ter  dettet  (Da^  SBiUet)  ; 

the  hcrse-shoe,.  ta$  |)ufeifen. 

EXERCISE   12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant.— Has 
tb«  sailor  my  looking-glass  1 — He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this  can- 
dle or  that  one  1 — I  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of  my  gar- 
den or  that  of  yours  1 — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that 
of  mine,  but  ^at  of  the  foreigner. — ^Which  glove  have  you  1 — ^I 
hare  his  glove. — Which  chair  has  the  foreigner? — He  has  his 
own.— Who  has  my  ffood  candle  1— This  man  has  it. — ^Who  has 
that  looking-glass  1 — That  foreigner  has  it. — What  has  your  ser- 
vant (3bt  )3cbienter)  1 — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has  he 
that  man's  book  1 — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  that  ot 
this  boy,— Which  ox  has  this  peasant? — He  has  that  of  your 
neighbour. — ^Have  I  your  letter  or  his  1— You  have  neither  mine 
nor  his,  but  that  of  your  friend. — ^Have  you  this  horse's  hay  1—1 
have  not  its  hay,  but  its  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his 
own  1 — He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  foreiffner  my  glove 
or  his  own  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that  of  his 
friend.- Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty? — I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  sleepy.— Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  slee- 
py nor  hungry,  but  tired. — ^Am  1  right  or*wrong  ?— You  are  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong.— Have  I  the  good 
or  the  bad  knife  1 — You  have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad,  but  the 
u^ly  (one).— What  have  I  ?— You  have  nothing  ^ood,  but  some* 
thing  bad,— Who  has  my  ass  ? — ^The  peasant  has  it. 


TWELFTH  LESSON.— ^XDfilfte  Cettion. 

N.  O.         D.        A. 

"nat  or  which  (relative  {  Masc.  tt)eld)er — e^— em — en* 
pronoun).  (  Neut.   mld)e^ — t^—em — ei. 

Obs.  A.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun  toeldjex  is  declined  like  the  definite  article,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but  then  the  masculine  and 
neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffen  instead  of  be^, 
SBelcf^  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 
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Have  yoa  tiie  hat,   which  my  ^abcn  &'it  Un  ^ut/  wcfa^  mAk 

brother  has  1  S3rut)ct  bat  ? 

1  have  not  the  hat,  which  your  3^  f)aOc  nid)t  ben  $ut/  wetd^en  3()t 

brother  has.  S^ru^cr  l)aU 

Elave  you  the  horse,  ^Khich   I  ^abcn  ®te  tad   9fi*rb/  metered   id) 

have  1  Jjabc  ? 

I  have  the  horse,  which  you  have.  3d)  f)aU   ^ai  yf€vt>,  tOil6)C^   ©i< 

f)o()cn. 

Masc.  Neat. 

That  or  <Ac  one  (determi-   !  Gen.  be^jeni^^  be^jetii^tt* 
native  pronoun).  ]  Dat.  bcmjemgen.  bentjentgqt. 

LAcc.  bcnjcn^n.  ba^jcnige. 

Obs.  B.  >Derjen{geis  always  used  with  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  to  determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
that  pronoun  relates.  It  is  compounded  of  the  definite 
article  and  jcjtig,  and  declined  like  an  adjective,  pre- 
ceded by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be 
substituted  in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the 
modification  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  observaticm, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

[  have  that,  or  the  one  which  S^\^^^''  bcnlcntgcn,  »dd)m  @« 

y^"  "*^®'  C  3*  babe  ben,  n)e(*cn  ©ic  fjatm. 

CBxc  f)aben  ba^ienige/  melc^e^  ^ 
Yon  have  that  which  I  have.        <      ^aOc. 

C  ^te  f)a6en  tai,  meldfte^  t^  l)abe* 

Mascaline. 

NoM.  bcrienige,  tt)eld)er; 


That  which  or  the  one  which.  < 


Ace.   bcnjcnigen,  toeld^tn. 

Neuter. 

NoM.  ba^jenige,  tt)cld)cg- 
Ace.   ba^jenige,  tt>cid)e^. 

Which  carriage  have  you  SBctdften  fSagcn  Men  ©ic  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  3d)  ^c  ben  (benjenigen),  weCc^ea 
has.  3br  S^eunb  f)at. 

The  carriage,  ber  Sffiagcn  ; 

the  house,  ba^  ^au^ 

Th^  c/Ttw^  S  ^^SC'  berfelbe  (bcr  mnAid)e) 

1  ne  same.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^j^^  ^^^^  ttamlid)e) 
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Obs.  C.  ®  e  r  f  e  1 6  e,  the  same^  is  compounded  ol 
the  definite  article  and  fcl6,  and  is  declined  like  bcrje^ 
tt^*  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  to  avoid  repetition  and  to 
make  the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 

Have  you  the  same  stick,  which  ^aUn  (Sic  bcnfclOcn  (ben  nimtit 
I  have  ?  d^cn)  Bttd,  ten  id)  Ijabc  ? 

i  have  the  same.  ^6)  l)aiK  benfctbcn  (l)cn  na'mlid)er.). 

lias  tha^  man  the  same  cloth,  ^at  Mefer  ^onn  ta^fetOc  (ta^  nd'ms 
which  you  have  1  lidfee)  Sudf),  wctc^c^  (l)a$)    ©if 

He  has  not  the  same.  (Sr  f)at  nt^t  taeifelOe  {hai  n6m(tci^e> 

9as  he  (that  is,  has  the  same  |)at  tcrfelOe  mcinen  ^anbfd^u^  ? 

man)  my  glove  ? 
le  has  it  not.  @r  ^at  t^n  (tctifclben)  nic^L 

EXERCISE    13. 

Have  you  the  garden,  which  1  have  1 — I  have  not  the  one  that 
you  have. — Which  looking-glass  have  you  1 — I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend  has  1— 
He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — Which  candle  has  he  1 
— He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that  I  have. — 
Has  he  this  tree  or  that  onel — He  has  neither  this  nor  that,  but 
the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  1 — He  has  the 
one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  ? — He 
has  neither  yours  nor  mine  ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good  chair. — 
Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have,  or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has  ?- 
1  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one  which  youi 
tailor  has,  but  my  own. — Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or 
that  of  his  boyi — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but 
that  of  the  good  stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker  1--  He  has 
neither  yDurs  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. — WViich  car- 
riage hate  1 1 — Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  1 — You  have 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the  one  which  1 
have. — Have  you  my  fine  carriage? — I  have  it  not;  but  the 
Frenchman  has  it. — What  has  the  Frenchman  1 — Ha  has  nothing. 
— What  has  the  shoemaker? — He  has  something  fine. — What  has 
he  fine  1 — He  has  hia  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker  right  ? — He  is 
not  wrong ;  but  this  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right.— Is  your  horse 
hungry  ? — It  (^6)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. — Have  you  my  ass's 
hay  or  yours  1 — I  have  that  which  my  brother  has. — Has  your 
friend  the  same  horse  thai  my  brother  has  1 — He  has  not  the  same 
horse,  but  the  same  coat. — Mas  he  (^at  terfctbc)  my  umbrella  1 — He 
has  it  Bot. 


THIRTEENTH  LESSON.— JDwi^eljnte  CecUott 

DECLENSION  OF  MASCULINE  AND  NEUTER  SUBSTANTIVES 

I.     Singular. 

Rules. — 1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neu- 
ter gender  take  c^  or  ^  in  the  genitive  case  singular : 
those  ending  in  ^,  f,  j,  ^,  take  e^  ;  all  others,  particu- 
larly those  ending  in  cl,  en,  er,  djett  and  Icin,  take  i. 

2.  Masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in 
the  nominative  singular,  take  tt  in  the  other  cases  of 
the  singular  and  plural,*  and  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel. 

n.    Plural. 

Rules. — 1.  All  substantives,  without  exception, 
take  n  in  the  dative  case  of  the  plural,  if  they  have 
not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in 
d/  en,  cr,  as  also  diminutives  in  (f>en  and  km^  have  the 
same  termination  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural  masculine  substan- 
tives take  c,  and  neuter  substantives  er ;  and  soften  th*- 
radical  vowels  a,  c,  n,  into  d,  B,  it*  ♦• 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  d,  ett, 
er,  the  radical  vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  ex- 
cept in :  ba$  ^lojler,  the  convent ;  plur.  bie  ^lofler*^ 

The  hats,  tie  ^ute ; 

the  buttons,  tie  ^nopfe ; 

the  tables,  btc  Stfd^e ; 

the  houses,  bte  ^dufer ; « 

the  ribbons,  tic  S35nt)cr. 

•  Except  fcer  JlSfe,  the  cheese ;  gen.  bc8  Jl5fe8 ;  plur.  bie  Sth\f. 

k  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  thwe  mlM 
will  be  separately  noted  *. 

c  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthong  au,  a  is  softened.  In  the  diph. 
thona^  eu,  u  is  not  softened,  as :  ber  Sl^eunb,  the  friend.;  plur.  bie  S^reunbe,  th« 
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The  threads 
the  tailors, 
the  notes, 

The  hoys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men 


tie  Sibcn ; 

bte  @d)netber ; 

tic  2iM,  tic  iBittctte. 

tic  ^naOcn ; 
tic  Sranscfcn ; 
tie  972cnfc^cn. 


DBC3LENSI0N   OP   ADJECTIVES   PRECEDED    BY   THE    DKPINITI 

ARTICLE   IN   THE   PLURAL. 


NoM.         the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 
Aoc.         the  good.  / 

The  &rood  hoys. 
The  Sgly  dogs. 


For  all  genders. 

NoM.  bie  guten* 
Gen.  bergutctt, 
Dat.  bengutcrt. 
Ace.   bie  fltttm. 

iDic  gutcn  ^naben. 
ADie  l)a^iidicu  ^unte.<* 


06*.  Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  bj*  a  jmjwicSi 
sive  pronoun,  have  the  same  declension  as  wifJk  fihf 
definite  article. 

For  all  g»iid«ta. 

TNoM.  ntcme  gutctt* 
My  good  (plural).     J  S^^'  "^'^'^  (^^' 

i^Acc.  meinegtttetu 


Have  yon  my  good  hooks  ? 
I  have  ^yui  good  hooks. 


^aUn  ©tc  mcine  QUtett  JBfid^ct  ? 
3^  l)aU  3^re  guten  S3fi^er. 


A  TABLE 

OP  THE  DECLENSION  OP  SUBSTANTIVES. 


SnhiL  MasctQine 


G. 
D. 
A. 


i  or  e^. 
or  e. 


Sabst.  Feminiiie. 


NO 


Sttbst.  VevUt, 

'  N. 


A. 


invariable. 


G. 
D 
A. 


$  or  ct 
or  e. 


'  Tk*  word  ^vxb,  Sig,  doM  Hot  aoften  the  roird  It  in  the  vlvnl 
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rN. 

G. 
D. 

A. 


Sabst.  Maacu1m« 


Sulist.  Feminine. 


c.  1  G. 

en  or  n.    D. 
e.  A.^ 


>  en  or  n. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


Subst.  Neuter 


em. 


EXERCISE.    14. 

Have  you  the  tables  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables. — Have  you 
iny  tables  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  tables. — Have  I  your  but» 
tons  1 — You  have  my  buttons. — Save  I  your  fine  houses  1 — You 
have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  1 — He  has  not 
the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good  buttons  ?-^ 
My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  buttons. — What  has  the  boy  ? — He 
has  the  gold  threads. — Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver  threads  1 — 
He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads. — Has  the 
Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  ? — He  has  neither  the 
fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he  % — He  has  his  good 
friends. — Has  thb  man  my  fine  umbrellas  ? — ^He  has  not  your  fine 
Umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one  my  good  letters  % — 
No  one  has  your  good  letters. — Has  the  tailor's  son  (t)er  ^o^n)  my 
good  knives  or  my  good  thimbles? — He  has  neither  your  good 
knives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly  coats  of  the  stranger's 
big  (grcf)  boys. — Have  I  your  friend's  good  libbonsl — You  nave 
not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neighbour's  fine  carriage- 
Has  youi  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's 
pretty  dogs  1 — My  friend  has  my  good  shoemaker  s  fine  books ; 
but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks  nor  your  ffood 
tailor's  pretty  dogs. — ^Is  your  neighbour  right  or  wrong  1 — He  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong. — ^Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neiihei 
Uiirsty  nor  hungry. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON.— bierfeljnte   i:^cti0tt 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
the  large  horses, 


ter  (5ng(&n^er ; 
ber  jDcutfd^c ; 
bet  ZHtU ; 
tie  ftctncn  S3{ld)er ; 
bte  gropcn  ^fetbe. 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats    JpaUn  tie  (Sngtainbec  bie  f(f}9nftt  iP 
of  the  French  1  te  bee  Stottgpfen  ? 


aio 


For  all  g«L(leri. 

f  NoM.  btejenigen    or  bic. 


rp,  j  Gen.  berjcnigen  —  bcrcr. 

*^*^'  ^  Dat.  benjcnigen  —  beiien- 

(^Acc.  bicjenigett  —  bte* 


Obs,  A.  When  the  definite  article  is  substitutcf! 
far  berjenioc  its  genitive  plural  is  berer,  and  its  dative 
plur.  beiten*     (See  also  Lesson  XII.  Obs.  B.) 

Have  you  the  books  which  the  ^aOcn  ®tc  bte  SBfic^cr/  ioe(d)C  tu 
men  have  %  ZJllknnct  l)ai)cn  ? 

.  have  not  those  which  the  men  34  ()o6e  ntd[)t  blqcnigcn  (^tc)/  meU 
have ;  but  I  have  those  which  ^c  tie  9){&nnct:  babcn ;  abcr  id) 
you  have.  I^obe  bic  (bicicnigcn),  n)ctd)C  ^'u 

i)ahcn. 

Fci  all  genders. 

Tj.^  o^^^  2)  i  e  f  e  I  b  e  tt*   (bie  namlid)m. 

llie  same.  g^^  Lesson  XII.  Obs.  C.) 

Have  youthesame  books,  which  ^6cn  @tc  tiefelbcn  S3Ji(6cr/  bie  id 

I  have  !  iabc  1 

I  have  the  same.  34  ^o6e  btefetben. 

The  Italian,  the  Italians,  tcr  Stalienet/  tie  3ta(icncr ; 

the  Spaoiaid,  the  Spaniards^  Ut  ^pontet,  tie  ®panter*b 

For  all  genden. 

TNoM.  toeld)i^  or  bie* 

LAoc.  n)e((f^e  —  bie* 

Obs*  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  toetdjtx, 
Its  genitive  case  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beren*  (See 
r^esson  XII.  Obs.  A.)  The  genitives  beflen,  beren,  are 
preferable  to  the  genitives  wMtfC^f  toeldfct^  being  mor« 
easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 

For  all  genders. 

N.        G.        D.        A. 
These.  bicfe^   biefcr,  biefen,    bi^fi?.. 

Those.  jenc,    jener,    jenen,    jene. 

•  5Dicfc(Ben  is  declined  like  bietettigetl. 

k  Nouns  derived  frcjn  forricn  uum^ages  do  npt  soften  the  radical  vowel  |a 
the  plural. 

Q 


S6 

Obs.  C.  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead 
of  these  pronouns.  Before  a  noun  it  follows  tLe  re^a- 
iar  declension ;  but  when  alone,  it  undergoes  the  same 
changes  as  when  substituted  for  berjenige  (See  Obs.  A. 
above).  The  pronoun  bet/  ba^,  is  distinguished  from 
the  article  ber,  bfli^,  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation. 
As  an  article,  it  throws  the  principal  accent  on  the 
word  which  immediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you  1  SDBcl^e  JBfidbcc  f)aUn  @ie  1 

Have  you  these  books  or  those  1  ^abcn  @ie  ttcfe  e\>ct  [mc  Sdc^c  1 
I  hav-3  neither  these  nor  those.  ^ 

/  .tave  neither  the  one  nor  the  >  3c6  ^o^c  votUv  lu\i  nc(^  jcne^ 

other.«  ) 

I  have  neither  those  of  the  Span-  2>db  ^dU  toctcx  bte  bet  (^pantcr  nec^ 

lards  nor  those  of  the  Turks.  tie  bet  Sfirfen. 


KXERCISES.    15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those  ? — ^I  have  not  these,  but  those. — 
Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English? — ^Ihave 
not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have  you  the 
pretty  sheep  (ba$  @c^af  takes  c,  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural) 
of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  ? — ^I  have  neither  those  ot 
teh  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my  brother.-— 
Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or  those  of  the 
Italians  1 — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor  those  of  the 
Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French. — Which  oxen  has 
Youi  brother  1 — He  has  those  of  the  Germans. — Has  your  friend  my 
large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  noi 
the  other  (See  Note  %  Lesson  XIV.). — ^Which  letters  has  he  1-^ 
He  has  the  small  letters  which  you  have. — Have  I  these  houses  or 
those  ? — You  have  neither  these  nor  those. — ^Which  houses  have 
1 1 — Y  )!  have  those  of  the  English. — Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's 
gold  buttons  ? — Nobody  has  the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody 
has  thove  of  your  friend. 

16. 

Havel  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy? — ^You 
have  neith^  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but  those 
of  the  great  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  1 — He  has  it 
not.— .Which  horse  has  he  1 — He  has  his  own. — Has  your  neigh- 
bour my  chicken  or  my  sheep? — ^My  neighbour  has  neither  your 
chicken  nor  your  sheep.— -What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing  good.— 
Have  you  nothing  fine  ? — I  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you  tired  ?— 1 

e  The  English  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  the  other,  are 
Iteaeraliy  eiqpressed  in  German  hj  biefer,  plur.  biefe,  and  {ener,  plur.  jette,  bi^t 
in  ifm  inverted  order,  btcfe^;  refernn|i|f  to  the  latter  and  jeiter  to  the  forfn^r 
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am  not  tired. — Which  rice  has  your  friend  1 — He  has  that  of  hia 
merchant. — Which  sugar  has  he  1 — He  has  that  which  I  have- 
Has  he  your  merchant's  good  cofiee  or  that  of  mine  1 — He  has  noi« 
Uier  that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine ;  he  has  his  own. — Wliich  ships 
(ta€  ^d)iff  forms  its  plural  in  c)  has  the  Frenchman  1 — He  has  the 
ships  of  the  English. — Which  houses  has  the  Spaniard  ? — He  has 
Ae  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  good  knives  1 — He  has  your 
good  knives. — Has  he  the  thread  stockings  which  I  have  1 — He  hat 
not  the  same  that  you  have,  but  those  of  his  brother. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON.— ^ftn^eljnU  Uttion. 


The  glass, 
the  comb, 

Have  you  my  small  combs  % 
I  have  them. 


My  (plural), 
Your,  — 
His,    — 

Their,  — 

Have  you  niy  line  glass  ? 
Has  he  my  fine  glasses  ? 
He  has  them. 
Fhe  man  has  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  chem  1 

Have  you  my  chairs  or  his 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his 

Which  chairs  have  you  1 
I  have  mine. 

Some  sugar, 
some  bread, 
some  salt. 


tag  ®(ag ; 
bet  tannin 

^Un  ©tc  mcinc  fletncn  jt^mme  I 
Sd)  ijabc  fif» 

f  i  c  (after  the  verb). 

Plaral  (or  all  genders. 

N.        G.       D.        A. 
nteinc-nteincr-mcuten-meme 
S^rc  -S^rer  -S^ren  -S^re* 
feme  -fciiter  -feiiten  -feme. 
iijte  -i^rer   -i^ren  -i^re^ 

^o&cn  ©ie  mcin  fd)(Jncg  ®(ag  1 

^at  cc  mctnc  [^(incn  &ih\(v  1 

(St  MfU. 

2)er  ^ann  ^at  ftc. 

&t  l^atfte  nt^t* 

>Die  s2}2&nncc  l^aUn  ftc* 

^aUn  ftc  tie  SOI^nncr  1 

^aUn  ©ie  mcinc  ©tft^tc  obcr  bl< 
fcinigcn  ?  (See  Lesson  VH.) 

3d^  l}aU  vocUt  tic  3()cidcn  ncc^  tU 
fcintQcn. 

SBctdbc  ©tilWc  f)ahcn  ©ic  1 

34  l)aU  tic  mctntgcn. 

Surfer ; 
95rot ; 
©a(i. 

Rule.     Some  or  any  before  a  noun  is  not  expresg»id 
in  German^ 
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EXERCISE.    17. 

Have  you  my  good  combs  1 — I  ha^e  them.— Have  you  tl  a  gojd 
liDrses  of  the  English? — 1  have  them  not. — Which  brooms  have 
youl — I  have  those  of  the  .^' .signers. — Have  you  my  coals  oi 
those  of  my  friends? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  those  of  youi 
friends. — Have  you  mine  or  his  1 — I  have  his. — Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  vjrhich  you  have] — He  has  not  those  which  I 
have,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  good  pencils  1 
He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  niiils  1 — He  has  them  not 
— What  has  he  1 — He  has  his  iron  nails. — Has  anybody  the  thim- 
bles of  the  tailors  1 — Nobody  has  them. — Who  has  the  ships  of 
the  Spaniards? — ^The  English  have  them. — Have  the  English 
these  ships  or  those  1 — ^The  English  have  their  ships. — Have  youi 
I: -others  my  knives  or  theirs? — My  brothers  have  neither  youj 
knives  nor  theirs. — Have  I  your  chickens  or  those  of  your  cooks  1 
— You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks. — Which  chick- 
cis  have  I? — You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant. — Who  has 
my  oxen  ? — Your  servants  have  them. — ^Have  the  Germans  them  ? 
— ^The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks  have  them. — Who 
has  my  wooden  table  ? — Your  boys  have  it. — Who  has  my  good 
brc!ad  ? — Your  friends  have  it. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON.— 0^cl)>el)nte  UttUm. 

DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES  WITHOUT  AN  ARTICLE. 

Rule.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article, 
takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  ex- 
cept in  the  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neuter, 
which  then  enSTin  eit  inSead  of  e^T*^ 


Good  wine  or  some  good 
wine.  &c. 


Masculine.  Neater. 

^N.  gitter  SDBeut*      gate^  ©olj. 
G.  gutcn  SBeiitc^*  guteit  ©at 

D.  ffxttm  SEBeine*  gutcm  ©alje 
A.  Qiiten  SBein*   gute^  ©alj» 


v.- 


Plaral  for  all  gendors. 

Grood  or  some  good,  &c.    i  N.        G.         D.         A. 

(plural.)  i  gate,    gutcr,  gutcrt,    gute. 

Some  good  cheese,  gutcr  ^&fc ; 

some  good  bread,  gutcft  SBtoN 
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Siiijjular. 


&me  o/rf,  any  ofU,  of  it.  J  ^    ^j^^/^  j^^;^  ^^f^jj^,, 


Plural  fur  all  gender*. 


S<me^m,my,of  them,  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  j,^^^jj^„ 

O65.  The  pronoun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a 
partitive  sense,  is  expressed  by  n>e((f)«  Of  him^  of  it,  of 
them,  &c.,  when  governed  by  a  substantive,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive,  arc 
expressed  Gy  The  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if 
relating  to  a  person,  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives 
beflen,  be^felben,  bcren,  berfclben^  which  may  sometimes 
be^omitted. 


Have  you  any  wine  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  any  water  % 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  any  good  wine  1 

I  have  some. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth  % 

Y"ou  have  some. 

Have  you  any  shoes  1 

I  hav«  some. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  horses  ? 

I  have  some  good  ones. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  wine  1 

1  have  some  good. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  watei  "^ 

1  ha''e  some  good. 


j&a&cn  @ie  aOScln  ? 

3*  ^flbc  wctd)cn. 

^a6cn  etc  SOSaffcr  ? 

3d)  \)(\H  n)cld)c& 

K^flOcn  etc  gutcn  SBctn  ? 

3d)  fiaOe  njcld)cn. 

.^nOc  td)  gutc^  Sucft  ? 

©ic  bflOcn  njc(d)ce^ 

.^Qt>cn  ©ic  ©d)ul)e  ? 

3d)  ^aOc  wc(d)C. 

^abcn  @ic  gute  c^cc  fc^(cd)tc  5)fcrbc? 

3d)  bflt>c  cjutc. 

^abcn    etc   gutcn   obcr    fcfe(c(fttcn 

SKc'tn  ? 
3d)  ^c(U  gutcn. 

da()cn  etc  gutc^  c^cr  fc^tcc^tc^  SBafs 
'  fcr? 
3d)  f)a(>c  gutc^. 


EXERCISE.    IS. 

Have  you  any  sugar  7 — ^I  have  some. — Have  you  any  good  cof- 
fee 1 — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  salt  % — I  have  some. — Have  I 
any  good  salt? — You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  1 — You  have 
some. — Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  1 — You  have  some. — Has  the  man 
any  good  honey  1 — He  has  some. — What  has  the  man  1 — He  has 
some  good  bread. — What  has  the  shoemaker] — He  has  some 
pretty  shoes. — Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  (3tt)tcttacf  does  not  soften 
in  the  plural)  '* — He  has  some. — Has  your  friend  any  good  pencils  I 
— He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  coffee] — I  have  somo 
food. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood  ? — ^I  have  some  good.— Havi 
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1  good  or  bad  oxen  t — You  have  some  bad  (ones). — has  yoM 
brother  good  or  bad  cheese  1 — He  has  neither  eood  nor  bad. — Whal 
has  he  good  ! — ^He  has  some  good  friends. — ^Who  has  some  cloth  t 
— My  neighbour  has  some. — Who  has  some  money  1 — ^The  French 
have  some. — Who  has  some  gold? — ^The  English  have  some'. — 
Who  has  some  good  horses? — ^The  Germans  have  some — Wh: 
has  some  good  hay  1 — ^This  ass  has  some. — Who  has  some  good 
bread  ? — ^That  Spaniard  has  some. — ^Who  has  some  good  books  ?~ 
These  Frenchmen  have  some. — Who  has  some  good  ships? — 
Those  Englishmen  have  some? — Has  anybody  wine? — Nobody 
has  any. — lias  the  Italian  fine  or  ugly  horses  ? — He  has  some  ugly 
(ones). — Have  you  wooden  or  stone  tables  : — ^I  have  neither  wood- 
en nor  stone  (ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  ? — He 
has  not  those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  he  any  good  thread 
stockings  ? — He  has  some. — ^What  has  the  Turk?^He  has  nothing 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— gieben^eljttte  Uttioti. 

Singular. 

(        N.       G.       D.       A. 
iVb,  none,  not  a,  or  not     <  M.  fcin,  feine^,  fcinent,  fcinett* 
any.  (  N*  fein,  fcine^,  jfcinem,  fdn. 

Obs.  A.  The  word  feitt  has  this  declension  when, 
like  no  in  English,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive; 
but  when  the  substantive  is  understood  as  with  none 
in  English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  er,  and 
its  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  m  e^  or  j^ 

Have  you  any  wine  ?  Jpafiin  ©ic  2Bf in  ? 

I  have  none.  3d)  l^<tt)C  fetncn. 

Have  you  no  bread  ?  ^abcn  ©ic  f cin  ffircb  ? 

I  have  not  any.  3^  b^Oe  Umi  (fctn6). 

Obs.  B.  It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expresse«1 
oy  fcitt,  when  accompanied  by  a  negation. 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

Noy  none,  or  not  any  (plu-     ^   N.        G.        D.        A, 
ral).  ( feme,  femer,  fctneit,  tmt 

Have  you  no  shoes  ?  ^aOcn  ©tc  fcinc  ©d)uf)C  ? 

1  have  none.  34  ^o^^  lixrn. 

Have  ypu  any  ?  ^aOcn  @tc  wctd^e  ? 

1  have  not  any.  34  b<^^'  Uvat. 

Has  the  man  any  ?  ^t  tec  9}{onn  n)e(4e  ? 


8: 

Hn  has  none.  @t  l)at  fctnc 

Has  he  any  good  books  ^at  cr  gutc  S5tt<ft<t  ? 

He  has  son\e.  @r  l^at  tocld^c. 

The  American,  tct  2Cnicrt!anct: ; 

the  Irishman,  fcct  S^^Idnbcr  ; 

the  Scotchman,  bcc  @cftcttI(Xnbcr  ((S(^ette)  ; 

the  Dutchman,  ter  ^oUSntct ; 

the  Russian,  bcr  SRufc. 

Rule.  Compound  words  in  mann  form  their  plura 
by  changing  this  termination  into  teute.     Ex. 

The  merchants,  tic  ilaupcutc ; 

the  carpenters,  Mc  3tnniicr(cuti\ 

EXERCISE.   19. 

Has  the  American  good  money  1 — He  has  some. — Have  Jie 
Dutch  good  cheese  ? — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — Has  the 
Russian  no  cheese  1 — He  has  none. — Have  you  good  stockings  ?:— 
I  have  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  honey  1 — 1  have  some  good. 
^-Have  you  some  good  coffee  1 — ^I  have  none. — Have  you  some  bad 
coffee  1 — I  have  some. — Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  1 — He  has 
none. — Has  he  good  water  1 — He  has  some. — Has  the  Scotchman 
some  good  salt  1 — He  has  none. — ^What  has  the  Dutchman  1 — He 
has  good  ships. — Have  I  some  bread  1 — ^You  have  none. — ^Have  I 
some  good  fnends  1 — ^You  have  none. — Who  has  good  friends  ?— 
The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  servant  TSb'^  Seticntcc)  any 
coats  or  brooms  ? — He  has  some  good  brooms,  but  no  coats. — Has 
any  one  hay  1 — Some  one  has  some. — ^Who  has  some  1 — My  ser- 
vant has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  1 — He  has  none.— Who 
has  good  shoes  ? — My  good  shoemaker  has  some. — Have  you  the 
good  1  ats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the  Dutch  ? — ^I  have  neither 
Uiose  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the  Dutch,  I  have  those  of  the 
Irish.'! — T^'hich  sacks  has  your  friend  ? — He  has  the  sood  sacks  of 
the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the  good  hammers  of  the  carpen- 
ters ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar  ? 
— He  has  none. — Has  the  brotlier  of  your  friend  good  combs  ?— 
The  brother  of  my  friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some.-— Who  has 
good  wooden  chairs  1— Nobody  has  any. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.- 3lcl)t?el)nte  Cectiotl. 

The  hatter,  tct  ^utniad^ct ; 

ihe  joinen  t)cc  Sifd)(ec  (©cbrctncr) 
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Maticaline. 

Neater. 

NoM.    ein. 

cin* 

Gejj.     einc^« 

e\nt$. 

Dat.     einem. 

eincm* 

Ace.     cineit^ 

cin* 

A  or  an  (one). 


0^5.  j1.  When  a  substantive  is  understood,  ein  iiRt 
fein,  takes  cr  in  the  nominative  masculine^  and  e^  or  d 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See  pre* 
ceding  Lesson.). 


Have  yoa  a  looking-glass  1 

1  have  one. 

Have  you  a  book  ! 

1  have  one. 

I  have  none. 


^abcn  ®te  etncn  ©ptcgel  ? 
Scfe  tabe  etnen. 
j^oben  @ie  ctn  S9ucft  ? 
3d)  ?)abc  cin^  (etne^) 
3d)  ^Abc  fctn^  ({einc^^ 


OfrjT.  B.    Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  Mn  in 
ever  accompanied  by  tctUt)^ 


And* 


Uttb. 


DECLENSION   OP    AN    ADJECTIVE  PRECEDED   BY  THE    INDEFINm 
ARTICLE    OR    A    POSSESSIVE    PRONOUN    IN    THE    SINGULAR. 

(See  Obs.  in  Lessons  III.  and  XIII.)  " 


A  good. 


1 


Mascaline. 

N.  ein  gnter. 
G.  eine^  guten. 
D.  einem  guten. 
A.  einen  guten* 


Neuter. 

tin  gute^« 
etne^  guten; 
ement  guten  .\ 
tin     gute^. 


Have  yoQ  a  good  round  hat . 

I  have  one. 

Has  he  a  beantirul  house  1 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none. 

I  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 
You  have  four 
Have  you  five  good  horses  1 
I  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad 
ones. 


jjbabcn  @tc  etncn  guten  runtcn  4>ut? 

3d)  h^ht  ctncn. 

J^t  er  ctn  fd)cncg  ^ou^  ? 

@r  f)at  ctng  (ctnc^). 

(5r  ^flt  fctn^  (fctnc^). 

3d)  h^U  tcrcn  jroci.    (See  Ob»s 

Lesson  XVI.) 
6r  \)at  bcrcn  brd. 
©ic  bobcn  bcrcn  j?tcr. 
^abcn  @ic  fttnf  gute  5)fctbc  ? 
3d)  l^abc  bcrcn  fcd)^ 
3d)    ftabc   fcd)5   Qutc   unb   ftebcn 

fd)(cd)tc. 
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R^APITULATION  OF    THE   RCTLES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DECLENSION 

OF  ADJECTIVES. 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in 
3ennan  as  in  English,  the  adjective  always  precedes 
the  substantive.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are 
before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the  same  declen- 
sion. Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood, 
i.  e.,  when  they  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
Ex.  ^bv  S^nt  ifl  fcf)6n,  your  hat  is  beautiful ;  mein  fdavb 
i(i  fcfjon,  my  ribbon  is  beautiful ;  3^te  S^nte  finb  fcf)6tt, 
your  hats  are  beautiful. 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expres§gd  or  under- 
stood, the  adjective  is  declined,  and  assumes  three  dif- 
ferent  forms,  viz : 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  pre- 
ceding, it  takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  genitive  case  singular  masculine 
and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  en  instead  of  e^. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article,  or  a  word 
of  the  same  termination,  it  adds  eit  in  all  cases,  except 
in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders,  and  the  ac- 
cusative singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
adds  t* 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a 
possessive  or  personal  pronoun,  it  adds  e  t  in  the  nomi- 
native masculine,  e  iir.  the  nominative  and  accusative 
feminine,  e  ^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter 
and  en  in  the  other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives, 
und  are  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
2* 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  GERIklAN  ADJECTIVES. 


I.    The  adjectlre 

mithout  ftii  article  befoie 

a  eubstantive 


PS 

3 


Mate. 

NoM.  cr 
Gen.  en 
Dat.  cm 
Aca  en 
NoM.  e 
Gen.  er 
Dat.  en 
Ace.  e 


Fttn.  j  JiTeut. 

e 


er 
er 
e 


e^ 
en 
em 
e^ 


For  all 
genders. 


[    II.   Tbeadjectire 
proeeded  by  the  defi* 
nite  article. 


Masc* 

e 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 


.Fbn. 

e 
en 

en 
e 


e 

en 
en 
e 


For  all 
genders. 


III.     The   adjaotiv* 
preceded  by  the  indei 
nite  article. 

Mase. 

Fm.    1  AVirt 

er 

e 

e9 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

e 

e^ 

Obs,  A.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same 
manner  vsrhen  taken  substantively. 

B,'  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  words:  age,  all; 
tinigi,  etlidfe^  some,  sundry ;  gewiffe,  certain  ;  Uine)  none ; 
ttRni(^e,'*5cveral ;  mef|rcre,  many,  several ;  folc^,  such ; 
ijerfdjiebene,  various ;  t)iefe,  many ;  tt)eld)e,  which ;  toenigt, 
few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive phural ;  but  they  keep  that  termination  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  possessive  or  personal  pronoun  in  the 
plural.* 

C.  Adjectives  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  for  the  sake  oi 
euphony  often  reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those 
three  consonants.  Ex.  instead  of  ebcler,  golbener,  tijmtf 
rer,  we  say :  ebfer,  golbner,  t^cnrer. 

EXERCISE.      20. 

Have  you  a  good  servant  1 — I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker  a 
beautiful  house  1 — He  has  two  of  them. — Have  I  a  pretty  gold  rib 
bon  ? — You  have  one. — ^What  has  the  joiner  ? — He  has  beautiful 


•  Most  modem  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  and  form  all  the 
of  the  plural  in  en. 
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tables. — ^Has  he  a  beautifbl  round  (vunb)  table  ? — He  has  cue.—* 
Has  the  baker  a  large  looking-prlass  ! — He  has  one. — Has  the 
Scotchman  the  friends  that  I  have  t — He  has  not  the  same  that  yon 
nave,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has  he  your  good  books  1 — He  has 
them. — Have  I  their  good  hammers  ?— You  have  them  not,  but  you 
have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good  hat  ? — He  has 
not  yours,  but  his  own. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  1 — You  have  not 
yours ;  you  have  his. — Who  has  mine  1 — Somebody  has  thern^-— 
Has  any  body  two  letters? — ^The  brother  of  my  neighbour  has 
three. — Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  ©<ftaf«)  1 — He  has  four.— 
Has  he  six  good  chickens  1 — He  has  three  good  and  seven  bad.— 
Has  the  merchant  good  wine  1 — He  has  some. — Has  the  tailor  good 
coats  1 — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good  bread  1 — He  has  some. 
— What  has  the  carpenter  1 — He  has  good  nails. — What  has  your 
merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils,  good  coffee,  good  honey,  and 
good  biscuits  (plur.  Smtcbacfc). — Who  has  good  iron  1 — My  good 
friend  has  some. — ^Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  wrong. — ^Is  any 
body  sleepy  ? — ^The  shoemaker  is  sleepy  and  thirsty. — ^Is  he  tired  1 
— He  is  not  tired. — Has  your  servant  the  glasses  of  our  (imferetc, 
see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  1 — He  has  not  those  of  your  friends, 
but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he  my  wooden  chair  1 — He 
has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — Are  you  thirsty  1 — I  am  not 
thirsty,  but  very  hungry  (grcpen  |)un9cr). 


NINETEENTH  LESSON.— Neutt^eljnte  UtiioiL 


ffaw  much  ?    How  many  t 

How  man}  hats  1 
Hom  many  knives  % 
How  much  bread  1 


aBict)icl1* 

2Btct)ict  |>fttc ! 
aBict)ic(  SKeffct  I 
Btmet  S3rot)  ? 


Only^  huU 

How  many  tables  have  you  % 
[  have  only  two. 

How  many  knives  have  you 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 

Eight, 

nine, 

ten. 


SQBtewct  JStfcf)c  botcn  ®te  ? 
Sd)  bo6c  tcrcu  nuc  gwct.    (See 

Ohs*  Lesson  XVL) 
SBteotct  9){efl'ei;  (aben  @te  ? 
3c^  6a0e  nut  cin  gute^ 

neun; 
gel^n. 


■  Cardinal   nnmbeni  ara  used   to   answer  the   question   Xo\tM,  how 
many? 
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[  Alaac.  Netit. 

N.  toa^  fur  ein*    toa^  f&r  m 

IF*fl<(desigiiatingthena-  I  a  tt>a^  fur  cinctt-  m^  fur  tin 

ture  or  kind  of  a  thing)  ? 


What  table  have  you  1 
I  have  a  wooden  table.** 
What  tables  has  he  ? 
He  has  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  your  friend  ? 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  1 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 
What  su^r  has  he  i 
He  has  some  good  sugar. 


Plural  for  all  genders. 

SEBa^  fiir. 

SBo^  fQt  ctncn  ^i^^  ^oben  6te  ? 

3d)  ^at>e  ctncn  f)8(3crncn  Htfc^. 

2BaS  fiir  Sifd)C  bot  ct  ? 

(St  [)at  flclncrnc  Sifcftc. 

SBq«  fdt  ctn  Su*  ^ot  Sir  Sreuntl 

Qt  f)at  cin  bfiW^^  Swc^« 

2Bag  fftc«  g)apicr  bo^cn  ©tc? 

3*  boOc  f^Snc^  5)apicr. 

SBa^  ftit  Surfer  ftat  cc  ? 

(&t  ()at  gutcn  3uc!cr 


Masc 


NeuL 


Oier. 


Oitr  (plural). 


NoiM.  unfer*  unfer* 

.  Gen.  unfere^.  unfcred. 

"S  Dat.  unferem.  unferem* 

[  Ace.  unferen^  unfer* 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

N.         G.  D.        A. 

unferc,  unferer,  unfcren,   itiu 
fere* 

Ours  (singular  and  plural).  iDcr  (jOai)  unfcrtgc ;  Vic  unfccigcn. 

Obs.  When  a  consonant,  I,m,ttorr,stands  between 
two  e's,  one  of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  apronun-* 
elation  (see  Lesson  XXI.,  Obs.  C),  except  when  this 
letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word  or 
the  indication  of  the  case.     Thus  we  frequently  say, 

mifcr^,  unferm,  unfre,  (Surc^/  Surem,  Sure,  &c.,  instead  of 
unfere^,  unferem,  unferc,  (Suere^,  Suerem,  Sucre,  &c. 

EXERCISES       21. 

How  many  friends  have  you  1 — ^I  have  two  good  friends. — Have 
you  eight  gv  *  d  trunks  1 — I  have  nine. — Has  your  friend  ten  good 

^  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite  article. 

c  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such  as  : 
^o^tcr,  paper ;  2Bf in,  wine ;  ^ndtv,  sugar,  &c. 

*  ^Vitx,  your,  is  in  fact  the  second  person  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  3^t  ii 
the  third  person,  used  generally  out  of  politeness,  and  for  tl^iat  reason  written 
mrhh  a  capital  letter.    (See  Lessons  II.  and  XV.) 
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bKMios  t— Ue  has  only  thiee. — Has  he  two  good  ships  ? — He  hat 
only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  1 — He  has  only 
four. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker  1 — He  has  ten. — Has 
the  young  man  ten  good  books  1 — He  has  only  five. — Has  the 
painter  seven  good  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  seven,  but  one. — How 
many  corks  (9)ropfcn  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.)  have  1 1 — You 
have  only  three.— Has  your  neighbour  our  good  bread  1— He  ha0 
not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our  horse  any  hay  1 — It(@^) 
has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor  good  buttons  1 — He  has 
some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  1 — He  has  no  gold  (buttons),  but  sil* 
rer  (ones). — How  many  oxen  has  our  brother  ] — He  has  no  oxen. 
—How  many  coats  has  the  young  man  of  our  neighbours  (plur, 
9?Qd)bQrn)  1 — ^The  young  man  of  our  neighbours  has  only  one  good 
coat,  but  that  of  your  friends  has  three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good 
rams  1 — He  has  them. — Have  I  his  ] — You  have  not  his,  "ut  ours. 
•—How  many  good  rams  have  1 1 — You  have  nine 

22. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  1 — Our  merchant's  boy  nas 
them. — Has  he  our  large  birds  1 — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of  the 
great  Irishman. — ^Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (ba^  llu^c  takes  n  in 
Uie  plur.  and  is  not  softened)  1 — He  has  great  eyes  and  great  feet. 
— ^Who  has  great  thread  stockings  1 — ^The  Spaniard  has  some. — 
Has  he  any  cheese  1 — He  has  none. — Has  he  com  1 — He  has  some. 
— What  kind  of  corn  has  he  1 — He  has  good  corn. — What  kind  ot 
rice  has  our  cook  1 — He  has  good  rice.— -What  kind  of  pencils  has 
our  merchant  1 — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our  baker  good  bread  ? 
— He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty  % — Nobody  is  thirsty ;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighbour  is  sleepy. — ^Who  has  our  iron  knives  1 — The  Scotch- 
man has  them. — Has  he  them  1-— He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you  1 — ^I  have  good  friends. — Is  the  friend  of  our 
Englishmen  right  1 — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  he  good 
little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  (plur.  ^chafc)  1 — He  has  neither 
birds  nor  shsep. — What  has  the  Italian  1 — He  has  nothing. — Has 
our  tailor's  ooy  anything  beautiful  1 — He  has  nothing  beautiful,  but 
something  ugly. — ^What  has  he  ugly  1 — He  has  an  ugly  dog. — 
Has  he  an  ugly  horse  1 — He  has  no  horse. — What  has  our  young 
friend  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  a  good  book  1 — He  has  one.— 
Has  he  good  salt  1 — He  has  none. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON.— 2wan?lSSte  tMlOtt. 

Much*  many,  a  good  deal  of.        S3  i  cl . 

Much  wine.  95ic(  SBcin 

Much  money.  ^id  (^elt. 


06s.  A*  When  Die  I  is  preceded  by  an  aycicle.  __ 
noun,  or  preposition,  or  wnen  it  stands  alone  and  Lb 
used  substantively,  it  is  declined  like  an  ac^jective: 
otherwise  itls  indeclinable. 

Have  you  much  good  wine  1        .&n(«n  ©tc  Diet  gutcn  aOBein  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal.  3^)/  ^obc  beffen   otc(.     (See   Obs 

tiesson  XVI. 


Have  you  much  money  1 
1  have  a  good  deal. 

3(^  bftbe  fccffcn  »trt. 

Too  much* 

3u  t)ic(. 

Yon  have  too  much  wine. 

@te  I)aOcn  gu  9tc(  ^Betn. 

We. 

SB  it. 

We  hife. 
We  have  not. 

aOBir  f)o6en. 
8Bic  I^Q&cit  ttid)t. 

Wehave  little  or  not  much  money.  fBlr  f)a&cn  nid)t  met  (Bttb, 

Enough.  ®  e  n  u  g. 

Enough  money.  ®c(b  gcnug. 

Knives  enough.        -  SJlcffcr  Qenug. 

06s.  B.     ®enug  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little,  SSenig. 

Obs.  C.  Our  remark  on  Dtel  applies  equalh  to  Doemg. 
But  these  two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to 
several  distinct  things,  or  anything  that  may  be  coun- 
ted, as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

But  littlej  only  a  little  (not  much).  91  u  r  n)  e  n  i  9  (ntc^t  oteQ. 

Have  you  enough  wine  1  ^aUn  @tc  S&ctn  gcnug? 

I  have  only  a  little,  hut  enough.  34)  ba^c  ^effcn  nut  wm^  abcr  at: 

nug.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.) 

A  kittle.  (Sin  wcntg. 

A.  little  wine.  (Sin  n)entg  SBctn. 

\  little  salt.  @tn  tom^  ^a(^. 

Courage.  bcr  SKutl). 

f  ou  have  but  little  courage.         ®te  ^aben  nic^t  t)ti'(  9}^t^ 
We  have  few  friends.  SBic  f)ttOcn  wcnig  Jrcunbe 

Of  •him  (relative  to  persons).  3  ^  r  c  r  (gen.  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun fie,  they;  see  01 1,  Les* 
son  XVI.) 
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Hare  you  many  friei  s  ?  .^obcn  &'k  mi  Jrcunbc  ? 

We  have  but  few.  S£ir  f)aOcn  ibrcc  nur  roci  ig*  (Sei 

0^5.  C.  above). 
Yon  have  but  little  money.  ©ic  f)o()cn  ntd)t  »ic(  (3dt, 

Has  the  foreigner  much  mone}  ?  .^ot  bcr  St^cintc  t)ic(  ®cH>  ? 
He  has  but  little.  6c  ^ot  bcffcn  nuc  ivcutg. 

EXERCISES.     24. 

Have  you  much  coffee  1 — I  have  only  a  little. — Has  your  friend 
much  water  ] — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner  mudh 
com  ? — He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American  1 — He  has 
much  sugar. — ^What  has  the  Russian  1 — He  has  much  salt. — Have 
we  much  rice? — We  have  but  little. — What  have  wel — W^e  have 
much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much  gold  ? 
— We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many  boys  ? — 
We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay  ? — He  has 
enough. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese? — He  has  a  great  deal. 
— ^Has  this  man  courage! — He  has  none. — Has  that  foreigner 
money  1 — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Has  the  painter's 
boy  candles  (plur.  8id)tc)  1 — He  has  some. 

25. 

Have  we  good  letters?— We  have  some. — ^We  have  none. — 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread? — He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse  ? — He  has  one. — What  have  we  ? — We  have  good  horses. — 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ? — ^The  German  has  one. — Has  the  Ita- 
lian many  pretty  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  a  great  many ;  but  he 
has  only  a  little  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same  horse 
which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  car- 
riage.— Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  ? — He  has  not 
the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 

26. 

How  many  servants  have  we  ? — ^We  have  only  one,  but  our  bro- 
kers have  three  of  them. — ^What  knives  have  you? — We  have 
Iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  a  thread  bag. 
—Has  the  young  man  our  long  (grcp)  letters? — He  has  them  not. 
—Who  has  our  pretty  notes  ? — ^The  father  (feet  S^atec)  of  the  sailor 
has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  his  nails  ? — ^The  carpenter  has  his 
iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats. — Has  the  painter  beau- 
2iful  gardens  ? — He  has  some,  but  his  brother  has  none.— Have  you 
many  glasses  ? — ^We  have  only  a  few. — Have  you  enough  wine  ? 
—We  have  enough  of  it. — Has  anybody  my  brooms  ? — Nobody 
has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours  ? 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours ;  he  has  his. — Has  your  boy  my 
note  or  yours  ? — He  has  that  of  his  brother. — Have  you  my  stick  I 
—I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you  my 
gloves  Tplur.  ^antfd)Ul)0  ? — ^I  have  not  yours,  but  those  of  my 
itrond  neifirhbour. 
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TWENTY.FIRST  LESSON.— «in  mi  ?wan?ifl0U 

Certion. 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer, 


A  few  books. 


A  few* 

Have  you  a  few  books  1 

n  have  a  few. 

He  has  a  few. 

I  have  only  a  few  knives. 

You  have  only  a  few. 

The  florin, 

the  kreutier  (a  coin), 
Other. 


I 


The  other. 


The  others. 


Another, 
another  horse 
other  horses. 


Have  you  another  horse  1 
I  have  another. 

No  other. 


tcr  5)fcffcr ; 
t>ai  Jlcifd) ; 
t>cr  m^ ; 
t>ai  SBicr. 

G.  einiger  (etlic^r)   SSiidjcr* 
D.  ein^en  (etKcl^en)   Sud)em 
A.  einige    (etlic^e)    Siicher. 

(StntgC/  et(id)c« 

j&Qbcn  @tc  cintgc  SBiicftct  ? 

Scft  haU  cintgc. 

@t  bat  etrtdftc. 

3^  f)Q()c  nur  clnigc  SKcfjcr. 

©te  ()aOcn  nur  ctntgc. 

bet  @)ulten  (is  not  softened  in  che 

plur.) ; 
fcct  ^rcujcr. 

2(ntec  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

Singular. 
Masc.  Neut. 

N.  ber  anbere*    ba^  mtbere* 
G.  be^  anbern.  be^  onbem* 
D.  bent  anbem*  bem  anbem. 
A.  ben  anbem*  ba^  anbere* 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

N.  bie  anbem*    D.  ben  onbem. 

G.  ber  anbem.  A.  bie  anbera 

(See  Obs.  Lesson  XES.) 

etn  2(nbercr ; 

ctn  onbcrc^  g^fet^ ; 

antctc  5)fcr^c. 

^abcn  @ic  cin  anfecrc^  5)fetb  7 
S4  ()a()e  cin  antercfi* 

ilfa^c.  •  feinm  anbem. 
Neut.  fein  anbere^* 


No  others 

I  bave  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  other  horses  ? 
I.  have  some  others 
I  have  no  others. 

The  shirt, 
the  leg, 
the  head, 
the  arm, 

the  heart, 
the  month 

the  work, 

the  volume, 

the  crown  (money), 

What  day  of  the  month  ? 
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^ctnc  anbcre  (See  Lesson   XV HI 
Obsj  B. 

Sd)  ^CiU  fcin  autcrc^  'Pfcrl*. 
3d)  boOc  fctn  anfecrc^, 
^abcn  B\i  ontcrc  g)fcrl)c  1 
3>c^  \iCiU  antcrc. 
3d)  baOe  fcinc  ant)crc. 

tog  ^cmb  (plur.  en) ; 

tog  J^cin  (plur.  e)  ; 

fccr  jtcpf ; 

t)cr  2(nn  (is  not  softened  in  ck^ 

plur.) : 
tog  ^crg  ;• 
t>ct  0}2cnat  (is  not  softened  in  tha 

plur.)  ; 
tog  aOBcrf  (plur.  e) ; 
tec  ffiant ; 
t)ct  ISbotcr  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.). 

bee  (tag)  wicDicIjtcl 


065,  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the 
question  ber  or  ba^  tt)iet)ielfle  ?  what  day  of  the  month  ? 
These  numbers  are  declined  like  adjectives.  They  are 
formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t  as  far  as 
twenty,  and  jl  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  erfl,  first,  and  britt,  third,  which  are  irregular. 
Ex. 


The  first. 

tcr  or 

tog  crfte; 

the  second. 

tec 

gtvcitc ; 

the  third. 

tcr 

trittc ; 

the  fourth. 

tcr 

mcrtc ; 

the  fifth. 

tcr 

fftnftc ; 

the  sixth. 

tcr 

fcdftgte ; 

the  seventh, 

tcr 

ftci&cntc ; 

the  eighth, 

tcr 

ad)tc; 

the  ninth, 

tcr 

ncuntc ; 

the  tenth, 

tcr 

gcf)ntc ; 

the  eleventh, 

tcr 

dftc; 

the  twentieth. 

tcr 

gwonjigflc ; 

the  twenty-first,  &c 

tcr 

ctn  unt  swongi^jlc,  xu^ 

•  ^a<  ^tx\,  the  heart,  takes  end  in  the  genitive  and  e  n  in  the  dative 
angular ;  in  the  plural  it  takes  e  n  in  all  the  cases. 

i>  Henceforth  tne  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task.  Ex.  Son* 
oon,  ben  er^  3Rat,  ein  taufenb  <i^t  ^unbert  unb  a^t  nnb  breiStft,  London.  Isi 
May.  1838. 
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Have  you  the  first  or   second  |)aOcn  Sic  to$  erfle  ccnr  tai  ytcati 

book  1  iKud)  ? 

I  have  the  third.  Sd)  b<tt>c  tai  ^rittc. 

Which  volume  have  you  t  85$cld)cn  iBanl)  batcn  ©tc  t 

[  have  the  fifth.  Sd)  ^abc  t)cn  fiinftcn. 

EXERCISES.      27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives? — I  have  a  few. — Have  you  man^ 
rams  1 — ^I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  looking-glasses  1 — He  has  only  a  few. — Have  you  a  few 
florins  1 — ^1  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  you  1 — I  have 
ten. — How  many  kreutzers  has  your  servant  1 — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Ita- 
lians 1 — ^The  men  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them. — What  have 
wel — We  have  much  money. — Have  you  the  carriage  of  the 
Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German? — 1  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — ^Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  ? — He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of  the  merchant 
or  those  of  his  brother  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Which  gloves  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Have  we  the  horses  of 
the  En^ish  or  those  of  the  Germans  1— We  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  ? — We 
have  them  not ;  the  Americans  have  them. — Have  you  much  pep- 
per ? — ^I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  vinegar? 
— ^I  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Russians  much  meat?— ?rhe 
Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the  Turks  have  only  a  little.-^ 
Have  you  no  other  pepper  ? — ^1  kave  no  other. — Have  I  no  other 
beef  ? — You  have  no  other. — ^Have  we  no  other  good  friends  ? — 
We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor  many  shirts  ? — He  has  not 
many ;  he  has  only  two. — ^Have  you  a  wooden  leg  ? — I  have  not  a 
(fetn)  wooden  leg,  Jbat  a  good  heart. — Has  this  man  a  good  head  1 
— He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart. — How  many  arms  has  that 
boy  ? — He  has  only  one ;  the  other  is  of  wood  (pen  ^0(5). — What 
kind  of  head  has  your  boy  ? — He  has  a  good  head. 

28. 

Which  volume  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the  se- 
cond volume  of  my  wore? — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or  the 
fourth  book  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have  we  the 
fifth  or  sixth  volume  ? — We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.-r- 
Which  volumes  have  we? — ^W**-  have  the  seventh. — What  day 
(5)en  wicDiclftcn)  of  the  month  is  it  (f)ai&cn  wir)  ? — It  is  (©ir  l)aUn) 
the  eighth. — ^Is  it  not  (|)abcn  wir  i^dit)  the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is 
the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  ? — The  Spaniards 
have  only  a  few  ;  but  the  Englisii  have  a  great  many. — ^Who  has 
our  crowns  ? — ^The  French  have  th  >m. — Has  the  youth  much  head  ? 
—•He  has  not  much  head,  but  mn  ^^  courage. — How  many  arms 
lias  the  man  1 — He  has  two. 
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«y. 


Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  EngUjBh  l^ 
I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  En^ish,  but 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  ?---He 
has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  1 — He  has  six  of  them. — Have  you 
another  stick  1 — I  have  another. — What  other  stick  have  ^ou  1— 
I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  gold  candlesticks  1— 
We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar!— These  men  have 
lone,  but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys  candles?— 
Our  boys  iidvo  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  b'.ys  have  some. — Have 
you  some  other  bags  1 — I  have  no  others. — Have  you  any  other 
cheeses  % — ^I  have  some  others. — Have  you  other  meat  1 — 1  have 
no  other.     (See  note  f ,  Lesson  n.> 


rWENTY-SECOND  LESSON.  —  2u)ei  mi  ^matmnU 

Section. 

The  tome  (volume),  t>cr  S^cK. 

Have  you  the  first  or  third  tome  .^aOcn  @te  ben  crffcn  ct)cr  Written 
of  my  work  1  S()ctt  uicincs  2Bcrf$  1 

Both,  S3cibe  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 

jective). 

I  have  both.  Scft  l)(iU  Uitc, 

Obs.  The  singular  of  6eibe  is  used  only  in  the  no- 
minative and  accusative  neuter.  The  plural  bribe  is 
employed  when  two  substantives  express  the  same 
thing,  and  the  singular  neuter  beibe^^  when  they  ex- 
press two  different  things :  as. 

Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick  1  ^aUn  @te  uietn  S3u$  c^cx  tndnen 

©todt? 
I  have  both.  3^  l)ai>c  UiM. 

Stilly  yet,  some  or  any  more.     9Z  0  c^. 

Some  more  wine.  ^ed)  SBettU 

Some  more  money.  Stcd^  ®e(b« 

Some  more  buttons.  9{cc^  Jln($pfc. 

Have  you  any  more  wine  1  ^al&cn  ®tc  ncd)  SBcln  ? 

«  We  have  hitherto  intentiona]ly,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  8yBteB% 
fefindned  from  speaking  of  feminine  nouns.    They  will  be  touched  upon  here 
•fker.    (See  Lesson  LXXVIII.) 
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I  have  some  oiore. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  1 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  1 
You  have  some  more. 


3ci)  i)abc  ned)  n>c(c^iu 
^at  cr  Tied)  !i;rcb  ? 
6c  i)at  nod)  rQc(d)c^. 
^obc  id)  nod)  JBUd)tft  ? 


iVb/  flwy  more,  no  more*     Sic  in  —  mcftt. 


I  have  no  more  wine. 

Have  you  any  more  vinegar  I 

I  have  no  more. 

Has  he  any  more  bread  1 

He  has  no  more. 

I  have  no  more  dogs. 

I  have  no  more. 

Not  much  more* 

Have  you  much  more  wine  t 
[  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books  ! 
[  have  not  many  more. 


Sd)  ^aiK  fcinen  SBcin  niebt 

^abcn  ®ic  ncd^  (Sffif)  ? 

3d)  !)a&e  fcinen  mcfjr. 

^Qt  cr  nw^  S3rol)  ? 

ec  f)at  fcin^  mc^r. 

Scft  !)aOc  fcinc  ^unt)c  xw^" 

3^  ^flOc  ffinc  mcl)r. 

fJZ  i  d)  t  » t  c  (  ni  c ';  c . 

^Qi6cn  @ic  ncdft  t>ic(  2Bcin  ? 
3d)  hciU  bcffcn  nid)t  oicl  nicOc 
^abcn  @ic  ncd)  met  !!8iid)cr  ? 
3^  f)QOc  fccrcn  ni^t  mi  incf)r. 


One  more  book.  9{cd)  cin  S3ud). 

One  more  good  book  97ed)  cin  (\utc^  S3ud). 

A  few  books  more.  SJcd)  cinigc  93iid)cr. 

Have  we  a  few  hats  more  1  ^a&cn  wir  ncd)  cinigc  ^utc  ? 

We  have  a  few  more.  fflBic  ^aOcn  nccft  cinigc. 

Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  1  ^at  cr  ncd^  cinifjc  9utc9}2c|fcc?  ?  (JSw 

Lesson  XVllI.  Obs,  B.) 
He  has  a  few  more.  (5r  l)Cit    ncd)    cintgc.    (See    Oi« 

Lesson  XVI.) 

EXERCISES.      30. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  1 —  I  have  the  second.— 
How  many  tomes  has  this  work  1 — it  has  three. — Have  you  my 
work,  or  that  of  my  brother  1—1  have  both  (bcite). — Has  the  for 
eigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  1 — He  has  both  (Ocibc^). — Have  you 
our  bread  or  our  cheese  ? — ^I  have  both. — Have  you  my  glass  or 
that  of  my  friend  1 — ^I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have 
we  any  more  hay  ? — We  have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any 
more  pepper  1 — He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more  candles  1 — 
He  has  some  more. — Have  you  any  more  coffee  1 — We  have  no 
more  coffee ;  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar. — Has  the  German 
any  more  water  1 — He  has  no  more  water ;  but  he  has  some  more 
meat. — Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  ] — We  have  no  more  gold 
TLesson  XVHL  Obs.  B.)  ribbons ;  but  we  have  some  more  silver 
(ribbons). — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar  1 — He  has  no  more.— 
Have  I  any  more  beer  ?— You  have  no  more.— Has  your  young 
man  any  more  friends  ? — He  has  no  more. 
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31. 


Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  1 — He  has  jne  more.-^HaTt 
f  oa  one  more  1 — ^I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  more  ox  ? 
— ^He  has  one  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  gardens  1 — ^We  have 
R  few  more. — What  have  you  more  1 — We  have  a  few  good  ships 
(plur.  ©cbtjfc)  and  a  few  good  sailors  more. — Has  our  brother  a  few 
more  friends  1— He  has  a  few  more.—  Have  I  a  little  more  money  ? 
—You  have  a  little  more. — Have  you  any  more  courage  1 — ^I  have 
nc  more, — Have  you  much  more  money  1 — I  have  much  more,  but 
my  brother  has  no  more. — Has  he  enough  salt? — He  has  not 
enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough  ? — We  have  not  enough. — Has 
the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor  buttons  enough  1 — He  has  not 

"DOUgh. 


TWENTY.THIRD  LESSON.— JDm  nni  ^wan^ijste 

Section. 


""SS  e  r  f  c^  i  e  b  e  tt  e  (is  declined  like 
an  adjective,  and  hardly  ever 
used  in  the  singular.)  (See 
Lesson  XVIH.,  Obs.  B.) 


Several. 


< 


N. 
G. 


The  father 
the  son, 
the  child, 
the  captain, 
the  tea, 
the  cake, 


Sove]ral  children. 

As  muchf   as  many. 

As  much — as,  as  many — as 

K  8  much  bread  as  wine. 
A.S  many  men  as  children. 

Have  you  as  much  gold  as  sf  • 
ver  1 

Of. 


For  all  gfioders. 

Derfti^iebcnc*    D.  »crfc^fcbenett 
t)erfcl)iebencr*  A.  t)erfd)iebene, 

bcr  aSatcr ; 
fccr  ©of)n ; 
ta^  ^inl) ; 

t>er  ^auptmann  (plur  ^auptteute)  ; 
t>cr  S^ce ; 

bcr  ^ud)cn  (is  not  softened  in  t(« 
plur.). 

iBcrfd^tebene  jtintct. 

©0  t)ie(. 

@o  »ie( — toil 

So  Diet  93tcb  »ic  SBcin. 
©0  mi  g}2annct  wic  jltntcr. 

•  ^aOcn  @i<  fo  mi  ®ott)  mt  @i(6et ! 

93  c  n  (preposition  governing  the 
dative). 
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I  have  OS  much  of  this  as  of  3^  l)ai>c  fo  t)tc(  oon  ttcfem  lole 

that.  icnenu 

Have  7  m  as  many  hats  as  coats  1  ^obcn  ®te  fo  met  ^dte  n)te  fRcdt? 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  Sd)  4a6e  fo  &tc(  9on  ttefen  wte  9cn 

those.  icncn. 

As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  @o  t)tc(  )}cn  ten  cincn  wte  t)cn  ben 

other.  ontetn* 

065.  A.    When  e in  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numer- 
al adjective,  it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives. 

QuUe  (or  jttsf)  as  much.      (£6en  fo  ^icU 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  Sd)  ^a^e  c6cn  fo  t)tc(  90n  blefem  mi 
of  that.  ton  i^ncnu 

The  enemy,  tcr  gcinb  ; 

the  finger,  bcc  S^nQ^^^  » 

the  boot,  tet  ^tiefcL 

Jtforc.  93i cl^ t  (comparative  adverb'^ 

More  bread.  g)2cf)t  S3rob« 

More  men,  9)?c^t  9}2dnnct. 

Than.  U I  ^. 

0J^5.  JB.     91 1^  answers  to  ^Aan  in  English,  as  n>{f 
answers  to  as. 

More  bread  than  wine.  ^€\)t  93rob  aU  flBcin. 

More  men  than  children.  9}?e^t  9}26nncr  o(^  Winter. 

More  of  this  than  of  that.  ^ui)V  t)on  ticfcm  ciU  t)on  icnenu 

More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other,  so^c^r  r^cn  bem  etncn  oU  ton  tern 

onbetn.a 
More  of  these  than  of  those.        §DJc^r  t»on  bicfen  o\i  t>on  icncn. 
[  liave  more  of  your  sugar  than  34  l&<iOe  uie^r  t)cn  3f)rem  Sucfet  oM 
of  mine.  Dcn  bem  metnigen. 

Lc55.  aOB  c  n  i  9  c  r  (comparative  of  wcnig) 

Les?  water  than  wine.  SS^eniger  SBaffer  at0  SBctn. 

Less  than  I.  SBcntger  aU  id). 

—  than  he.  —     o(«  cr. 

—  than  you.  —     ai^  ©te. 

They.  ©  t  e. 

Than  they.      2tU  pC. 

As  much  as  you.  @o  t)te(  tvte  @tc. 

As  much  as  he.  @o  t>te(  n?ie  et. 

As  much  as  they.  @o  )}tc(  wie  fie* 

•  When  collective  or  plural  noqps,  as :  SB  e  i  n,  wine ;  $  r  c  b/  bread,  &c 
are  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  biefer  and  iener  must  be  used 
mad  not  e'tn  and  anber 
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EXERCISES     33. 

Have  you  a  coatt — 1  have  several. — Has  he  a  looking-glass  !-• 
He  has  several. — ^What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  hel — He  hat 
beautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has  my  good  cakes  1 — Several 
men  have  them. — -Has  your  brother  a  child  1 — He  has  (if)rcr.  Les- 
son XVI.)  several. — Have  you  as  much  coflfee  as  honey  1 — I  have 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  t 
— He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as 
many  friends  as  enemies  1 — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  ? — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  th6  other. — Have  we  as  many  boots 
as  shoes  1 — We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  ffold  as  silver  1 — He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  1 — He 
ias  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  ma- 
ny sailors  as  ships  1 — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.-— 
Have  you  as  many  rams  as  I  ? — I  have  just  as  many. — Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  1 — He  has  quite  as  much. — Have 
we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  1 — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as  bread  1 — We  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  as  many  cakes  as 
books  1 — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  more  of 
the  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  1 — I  have  only  one,  but  my  bro- 
ther has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much  head  as 
mine  1 — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more  courage. — 
My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. — Have  I  as  much 
money  as  you  1 — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books 
as  1 1— I  have  less  than  you. — Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your 
father? — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the  Americans  more 
children  than  we  1 — They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  we  as  many 
ships  as  the  English  ?— rWe  have  less  than  they. — Have  we  fewer 
knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends  ? — We  have  fewer  than 
they. 

35. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — Nobody  has  fewer, — Have 
you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  1 — ^I  have  as  much  of  yours  as 
of  mine. — Have  1  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine? — ^You  have 
fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much  of  your 
money  as  of  his  own  ? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours.— 
Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  mon9f  ? — He  has  less  of  the  lattei 
Chan  of  the  former.  — Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses  V-> 
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fie  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  he  has  fewer  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  we 
have  less  hread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as  many  carriages 
as  we  t — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have  less  com  and  less 
meat  than  they. — We  have  but  little  corn,  but  meat  enough. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.  — t)Ur  tinb  ^wau^igsu 

Section. 

OP    THE    INFINITIVE. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  e  n.  This 
termination  in  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  e  I  or  e  r," 
is  contracted  by  throwing  out  the  letter  c,  as  l^titbent^ 
to  prevent ;  fammeltt/  to  collect,  &c.  The  verbs  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  irregular. 

A  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire^      8  u  ft ; 

time  J     Sett;"* 
to,        gu. 

Ohs.  The  prepositir  J  tt,  ^o,  always  stands  before 
the  infinitive.  In  com .  and  verbs  it  is  placed  between 
the  separable  partic)  and  the  infinitive,  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  future  lessons. 

To  work,  TCrbettcn. 

To  speak.  ©pre (ft en*,  rcben.« 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  1  ^a^cn  @te  8uft  gu  atbeiten  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work.  3cft  b^t^e  8ufl  }u  arbcttcn. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak.  (Sc  l)at  Un  ^uti)  nu%  ^u  fpred)etu 

To  cut.  ©^ncibcn*. 

To -tit.  1^--    '5S  j  fc^neiben-. 

To  cut  them,      fie  fcl)ncitcn*. 

•  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes  the  termi- 
nation c  tt  of  the  infinitive :  e.  g.  in  the  verb  loben,  to  praise,  I  o  B  is  the  root 

i>  The  two  substantives  i^ufl  and  ^tit  are  feminine.  If  they  are  required 
m  a  negative  sense,  feine  Sufi,  and  nit^t  ^Ht  must  be  used.  Ex.  S4  ^(^ 
Ceitte  Stt^  )u  f^red^en,  I  have  no  mind  to  speak :  er  ^at  nic^t  ^tit  lu  arbetten, 
he  has  no  time  to  work. 

«  ®))re<^ett  is  derived  from  \>it  ^pxa^t,  the  language,  and  signifies  to  pro- 
luce  or  emit  soun^  in  a  physical  manner ;  re^en  means  to  express  ideas  bp 

anh,  from  bh  Bint,  ih%  discourse. 
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To  cut  some. 


Has  he  tims  to  cut  trees  t 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 

To  huy. 
To  buy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 

To  buy  one  more. 

To  buy  two  more. 


'Masc.    xoMfta,  befjht,  \  5 

ba»on                '  ^ 
Neiu.    tt)elcf)e^,  beflfen, 

bak)on                I  • 

Plural  for  nil  genders. 

ttJdd^e,   bcren,   ba»ott    fcfjud^ 
ben. 

4bot  cr  Sett  ©fiuuic  \\\  fcbncibcn  ? 
er  \)qA  3cit  i»c(d)c  ju  fd)nctben. 

Aaufcn. 
9{cd)  faufen. 

( ilfa^c.    crnen 
/  Neut.    ein^ 

3roct  foufcn. 

iilfa^c.  noc^  cinen 


;   faufen. 


fauf«t. 


^t^  smcl  faufen. 

DCP  The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase  whether  preceded  by  jit  or  not. 

Have  you  a  mind   to  buy  one  ^aben  @tc  Stifl  nod^  cirt  ^{vrb  |it 

more  horse  1  faufen  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more.    3^  ^^^i  ?u|l  ned)  cln<  gu  foufen. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some  ^obcn  @ic  Suft  S3ttc^cr  )u  faufen  I 

books  % 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  Scb  f)a6e  Cuft    roclcfte  ^u   faujvn, 

I  have  no  time.  aber  id)  f)flbc  nid)t  Beit. 

Has  he  time  to  work  1  ^ot  ct  3eit  ^u  otbeitcn  ? 

He  has  time,  but  no  minu  to  ^  hat  3ctt,  aber  fetnc  Sufi  |u  or^ 

work.  .  betten. 

EXERCISES.   36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  1 — ^I  have 
still  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time 
Co  work  ? — ^1  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work.— Has  he  time  to  cut 
tome  sticks  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind  to  cut 
•ome  bread? — L  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no  knife. — 
Hav«  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  1 — I  have  time  to  cut  some.— 
Has  he  a  desire  x)  cut  the  tree  1 — He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he 
bas  no  time. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  1 — He  has  time  to  cut  it. 
—Have  1  time  to  cut  the  trees  % — You  have  time  to  cut  them. — 
Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  % — He  has  a  mind  to  bay 
two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  (^c^iff^copit^n)  tipne  to  speak  1 
^ffe  has  time^  but  i^q  desire  to  fpeakp 
3 
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37. 

Have  TGU  a  mind  to  bay  a  oarriage  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  bu}  0110 
•—Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  hoase? — You  have  a  mind  to  hnj  one. 
—Has  ^our  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  1 — He  has  a  m  ^d  to 
buy  a  little  one. — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — How  inany 
horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^1  have  a  mind  to  buy  four. — Has 
any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom  ? — ^This  man  has  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — ^What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  ? — He  has  a  mind  to 
buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses,  good  tea,  and  good 
meat. 

38. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  1 — I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  1 — ^I  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it. — ^Am  I  right  in  speaking  ()u  fptcc^n)  1— You  are 
not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  yon  are  wrong  in  cutting  ()U  fi^nciben) 
my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more 
bird  1 — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  1 — Have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  1 — ^I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. — 
Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  1 — ^We  have  a  mind  to 
buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money.     (See  Lesson  XXII.) 

39. 

What  have  yon  a  mind  to  buy  1— We  have  a  mind  to  bay  some- 
thing good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  beait- 
tiful. — Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  1 — Their 
children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any.-^Have  you  the  courage  to  buy 
the  trunk  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no 
more  money. — ^Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog  1 — ^Nobo- 
d^  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — ^Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful 
birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  1 — ^I  have  a  mind  to  buy  those  of 
the  Frenchman. — Which  book  has  he  a  mind  to  buy  ? — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and 
that  which  mine  has. — Have  you  two  horses  1 — I  have  only  one, 
but  I  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    LESSON.  —  iTftnf   ntib    %mat4%BU 

Miction. 


OF   COBfPOUND   VERBS. 


There  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs  • 
one  kind  consists  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle 
which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the  other  of  a  simple 
r/?rb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  sepairfited,  either  t^ 
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give  place  to  the  syllable  g  e  of  the  participle  past,  of 
to  J  It/  or  to  be  itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase.  We  shall  distinguish  the  separ* 
able  verbs  by  placing  g  u  between  the  verb  and  the 
particle.*     Examples : 

To  break.  3cr(>rcd&cn*. 

To  keep  (to  take  care).  ?(ufbcwaf)rcn  (auftut>cn)Qf)rt'n)« 

To  pick  up.  KufbcOcn  *  (nuftubcOcn). 

To  mend.  2Cu6b<|fcrn  (ou^^uOcffcrn). 

To  make  a  fire.  Jcucr  anniacftcn  (aniumad)cn). 

Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my  ^at  bcc  @d)ncibcr  3cit  mcincn  JRod 

coat  1  oii^^uOcffcrn  1 

He  has  time  to  mend  it.  @r  f)at  3cit  t^n  au^^uOeffctn.^ 

To  wash.  8QBQfd)cn  *. 

i  SBrenncn  *.<= 
To  burn,  <  23crbrcimcn  (to  destroy  by  bum- 

To  seek,  to  look  for.  ©ud)cn  (governs  the  accusative). 

To  warm.  2B(firmcn. 

To  make.  9}jac^cn  ^physically). 

To  do.  Zf)m\  *  (morally^). 

Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make  ^at  bcr  @d)u6mac]^cr  B^it  mclnc  @tte< 

my  boots  1  fcl  ^u  niad)cn  1 

He  has  time  to  make  them.  @r  \)at  3cit  |tc  ^u  madden. 

To  bt  willing,  to  wish.      8GB  0  ( ( c  n  ** 

Will  you««  ) 

Are  you  willir.g  ?  *  >  SOBclTcn  @tc  ? 

Do  you  wish  1  ) 
I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish.        Sdft  wilt. 

Will  he  1  is  he  willing  1  does  >  g^.^     „ 

he  wish  ?  J  '^^^  *   ' 

•  These  verbs  may  likewise  be  dbtinguished  by  the  principal  accent,  which 
b  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inseparable,  and  when 
jeparable  on  the  particle  itself. 

»»  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in  the  infinl- 
livetosu. 

•  The  verb  Brenttcn  (as  well  as  its  comwunds,  »erBrenncn,  &c.)  is  re^- 
lar  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when  in  a  neuter  or  in* 
transitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  following  abbreviations :  t. 
AC.  and  neut  irreg. 

^  The  verb  m  a  (be  n  alwa3n9  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  is  ea^ 
ployed  nearly  as  the  English  verb  to  make,  in  the  sense  of  producing  anything ; 
the  verb  t  ^  U  ll  *  on  the  contrary  always,  like  the  English  verb  to  oo.  relates  tc 
tn  indeterminate  action,  as :  ^m  ^leib  ma(i)tn,  to  make  a  coat ;  $eucr  ma* 
Aen,  to  make  a  fire ;  einen  @)efaU?)^  t^un,  tp  do  a  &.rour ;  feine  ©(^ulbtgfeit 
iivat,  to  do  one*8  du^. 
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He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wish-  )  ^  ^^^ 

es.  I 

We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

wish.  3 

You    will    you  are  willing,  7  gj   .      „^^ 

you  wish.  3 

They  will,  they  are  willing,  7@i,„,„j„. 

they  wish.  3 

Obs.  A.    The  particle  }  tt  does  not  precede  the  in 
finitive  added  to  the  verb  »  0 1 1  e  tt ,  to  be  willing.     Ex 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ?    SOScHcn    €ic    nictn    'S^nct    onnwi 

cfecn? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it.  3d)  will  c^  anmad)cn. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it.  Scb  will  c5  nicbt  anmad)cn. 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  hoise  1  2BiU  cr  ^\)v  qjfcr^  fauf^n  ? 
He  wishes  to  buy  it.  ©r  witl  c5  faufcn. 

A  TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  YERBS/ 

L     Inseparable  Verbs.* 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing un^cented  particles  to  simple  verbs:  it^cmpf 

ent,  er,  ge,  l)xnter,  t)er,  wiber,  jer» 

jBc — ^tjctcnfen  *,  to  reflect.  ^tntcr — bintcrgcbcn  *,  to  deceive. 

@niv — cnipfol)Icn  */  to  recommend,  ^cr — t)crfprcd)cn  *,  to  promise. 

@nt — cntfltcl)cn  *,  to  run  away.  SBibct — rvtl>crtcgcn  *,  to'refute. 

@r — crbcittcn  *,  to  receive.  Qcx — jerbrccfecn  *,  to  break. 
®c — 9c|tcf)cn*,  to  confess. 

II.    Separable  Verbs. 

2(0 — at)fd)rcibcn  * ,  to  copy.  93ci — bctjlcl^cn  */  to  assist, 

kn — onfangcn  */  to  begin.  jDar — ^barftcUcn/  to  exhibit. 

Xuf— fluf^cbcn  *,  to  pick  up.  iDaruntcr — l>atuntcrmifc^cn,  to  inr 
2(ue — ou^gefecn  *,  to  go  out.  termingle. 

*  3  ^  t,  you,  is  the  real  second  person  plural ;  but  the  Grermans  generally 
use  <Bit,  which  is  the  third. 

f  Our  intention  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  ^ammatical  parts, 
ts  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate  appMcation  of  them ;  we 
only  wish  to  rive  them  a  clear  and  general  idea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  nnd  them  out  more  easily,  as  they  will  be  in  want  of  them  in  ad- 
vancing^ by  degrees.  They  must  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and 
expressions  made  use  of  in  the  lessons. 

£  We  coll  verbs  inseparable  whe^  they  cannot,  and  separable  when  the) 
aui  he  operated. 
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ibAWCi — bawnfonnncn*^  to  escape.  9^ac^ — nad)nmd)cn,  to  imitate. 

JDurc^— bur^ictfcn^     to      travel  Ucbcr — ttOccfltcScn  *,  to  overflom 

through.  Urn — umwcrfcn  •/  to  overturn. 

Gin — einfcb(afcn  *,  to  fall  asleep.  Untcrr—untcrfinfcn  •/  to  go  to  tlw 
Sect — ^fcttfo!)rcu  *,  to  continue.  bottom, 

^citti — b^imgc^cn  •/  to  go  home.  i8cU — wUgtc^cn  *,  to  fill  up. 

|)crau^ — f)ccau^f omnicn *,  to  come  iScr — Dorgcbcn  •/  to  pretend. 

out.  *;8orau^ — corau^faQcn/  to  foretell, 

^cruntft — J^cruntcrOrtngcn  *,     to  SScrOci — oocbctQcbcn*/  to  pass  by. 

bring  down.  SSocftcr — ttot^crfc^cn  *,  to  foresee. 

|)cr3U — bcrjunafecn,  to  draw  near.  SScrilOcr — ocrtt&ccfaOccn*,  to  pass 
|)in — ftingcbcn  *,  to  go  thither.  by  in  a  coach. 

|>inauf — binaufPeigcn*/ to  ascend.  SBcq — wcgcjcbcn  *,  o  go  away 

^inou^ — iinau^roerfcn  */  to  throw  2Btct)cr — ^roictcrfcnmicn  *,  to  come 

out.  again, 

^incin — f)incin9c6cn  »,  to  go  in.  3u — jurcbcn,  to  persuade. 

3nne — inncbaltcn  *.,  to  stop.  Surfid! — iVLxMU\)X(n,  to  return. 

SOHt — ^nttttbcttcn^  to  communicate.  Sufamntcn — jufammcnfe|cn/  to  put 
dtUUt — nUUvU^cn,  to  lay  down.        together. 

Obs.  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  insepar- 
able or  separable,  according  to  their  signification.  We 
shall  speak  of  them  hereafter. 

EXERCISES.   40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  t — ^I  have  a  desire  to  keep 
it — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (auftuOewol^ccn)  your  money  % — You  are. 
riffht  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  jailor  a  desire  to  make  my  coat  ?— 
He  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  your  tailor 
time  to  mend  my  coats  ?— He  has  time  to  mend  them. — Have  you 
the  courage  to  burn  my  hat  ? — ^I  have  not  the  courage  to  burn  it ;  I 
have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's  boy  a  mind  to  mend 
my  boots? — He  has  no  time  to  mend  them. — What  has  our 
friend*s  tailor  to  mend  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  old  coats. — Who  has 
to  mend  out  boots  1 — Our  shoemaker  has  to  mend  them. — What 
has  our  hatRw»ker  to  do  1 — He  has  to  mend  your  great  hats. — Has 
your  brother's  joiner  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to  mend  our  great 
tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  1 — ^I  wish  to  keep 
them.  Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  1 — ^I  will  pick  up 
both. — Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  1 — I  do  not  wish  to  cut  it. — 
Does  the  paintex  wish  to  burn  vinegar  1 — He  wishes  to  burn 
some. — ^Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread  1 — He  is  not  wil- 
ling to  burn  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neighbour. — Have  you  any- 
thinff  to  do  1 — I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything  to  do  1— 
WeTiave  to  warm  our  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  1 — ^I  wish  to 
speak. — hi  your  son  willing  to  work  1 — He  is  not  willing  to  voik» 
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Do  you  wish  to  ouy  anything  1 — I  wish  to  buy  somothing^^ 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — ^I  wish  to  buy  some  good  books*— 
What  has  he  to  buy  T — He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. — Will  you  buy 
this  or  that  table  1 — I  will  buy  (put  the  infinitive  always  to  the  etA 
of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  house  does  your  friend 
wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  your  brother's  great  house.— !• 
your  servant  willing  to  make  my  lire  1 — He  is  willing  to  make  it.— 
NfVill  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these  oxen  ? — ^He  will  buy 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  my  umbrella 
or  my  eane  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  fire  1 — We  do  not  wish  .  o  make  any— 
What  do  you  wish  to  make  1 — I  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will  you 
seek  my  knife  1 — ^I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  anything  1— 
1  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  ray  son  1 — He  hag 
time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What  has  he  to  do  ? — He  has  to 
make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to  buy  good  coffee,  good 
sugar,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — Will  he  buy  your  good  trunk  1 
— ^He  will  buy  it. — ^Will  you  buy  my  great  or  my  little  house  1— 
I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your  little  house ;  I  wish  to  buy 
that  of  our  friend. — Will  you  buy  my  bejiutiful  horses  1 — I  will  not 
buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  1—1  will  buy  twenty-two. — Does 
the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  corn? — He  wishes  to  buy  but 
little. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  1 — We  wish  to 
^uy  only  a  few ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many .^— Will 
ch  rj  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  ? — ^They  will  not  seek  those 
flirhich  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. — Will  you  look 
for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good  Frenchman  ? — ^I  will  look  for 
neither  yours  nor  t^ose  of  the  good  Frenchman ;  I  will  look  for 
mine,  and  for  thoai  of  my  good  son. 


TWENTY.SIXTH   I.ESSON.  —  0ecl)S   mO  ?awin?l00U 

Section. 

To  tear.  Scrrctpcn*. 

Togo,  ®  c  0  c  n  *. 

At*  25  c  i  /    ^  prepositions  governing 

To,  Bvi,       )        the  dative  case. 

To  be.  ©ctn  *. 

Rule.     The  preposition  b  e  i  signifies  with  or  at  ths 
kouse  of,  the  preposition  )  tt/  to  or  to  the  house  of. 
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To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the  f8d  tcni  9}}anne  fctn** 

man's  house. 
To  go    to  the  man  or  to  the  3u  tern  ^annt  ge^cn*. 

man's  house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or  Sci  fctncm  Jrcunbe  fein*. 

at  his  (one's)  friend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  father  or  to  my  3tt  meinem  SSatcr  gcfjcn*. 

father's  house. 

To  be  at  home.  3u  J^aufe  fcin*. 

To  go  home.  9{ac^  $aufe  gc^en. 

To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house.    S3ct  mtr  fcin'*. 

To  go  to  me  or  to  my  house.       3u  wlr  gc^cn*. 

To  be  with  him  or  at  his  house.  S5ct  il)in  fctn*. 

To  go  to  him  oi  o  his  house.       3u  tf)m  gc^en*. 

To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house.      J8ci  ung  fctn*. 

To  go  to  us  or  to  our  house.         3u  un^  gc^cn*. 

To  be  with  you  or  at  your  house,    i  93ei  Sbncn  fctn*/  M  6ud)  fcin*. 

To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house.     (  3u  S^nen  gcftcn*,  ju  @U(^  gel^* 

To  be  with  them  or  at  their  house ,  ^ct  i^ncn  fein*. 

To  ffo  to  them  or  to  their  house.  3u  ifjncn  gc^cn*. 

To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some  Sbci  ^cman^cm  fcln** 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  one  or  .to  some  3u  Seman^em  gc^m*. 

one's  house. 
To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's  SBci  fRiemonbcm  fcin*. 

house. 
To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one's  3u  i)Ztcmanbcm  gc^cn*. 

house. 

At  whose  house t     With  whom t  lEBcl  went? 
To  whose  house  ?     To  whom  f     3  u  to  e  m  ? 

To  whom  (to  whose  house)  dc  3u  n>cm  moHcn  @te  gcbcn  ? 

you  wish  to  go  1 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  nc  Sd)  vM  su  92tcman^em  ge^etu* 

one's  house). 
At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is  93et  mem  tfl  3^r  93tm^etr? 

your  brother  ? 
He  is  at  ours  (with  us).  @t  tfl  Ui  un6. 

Is  he  at  home  1  3fl  ct:  ^u  ^aufe  ? 

He  is  not  at  home.  (St  \\t  ntd^t  ju  ^aufc 

To  drink,  Srtnfcn*. 

To  carry  (to  take).         JSrogen*. 
To  bring  (to  carry).       SSrincjcn*. 

•  In  German,  as  in  English,  no  more  than  one  negative  is  ever  ezprafeecv 
M  Itas  akeady  been  seen  m  many  instances. 


M 

■xntciSES.  45. 

Do  jon  wish  to  tear  my  coati — I  do  not  wish  to  teai  it.-»Doei 
jrour  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  book  1 — He  does  not  wish 
to  tear  it. — What  does  he  wish  to  tear  1 — He  wishes  to  tear  youi 
heart. — With  whom  is  our  father? — He  is  with  his  friend. — ^To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — \Vill  you  go  to 
my  house  T — ^I  will  not  go  to  your's,  but  to  my  tailor's. — Does  your 
father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  1 — He  wishes  to  go  to  him. — At 
whose  house  is  your  son  1 — He  is  at  our  house. — Do  your  children 
wish  to  go  to  our  friends  1 — They  wish  to  go  to  them. — ^Is  the 
foreigner  at  our  brother's? — He  is  there  (Oct  ibm). — At  whose 
bouse  is  the  Englishman  1 — He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at 
our  house  1 — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house;  he  is  at  his  friend's. 
—Is  the  Italian  at  his  friends'  1 — He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  1— -I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — Is  your  father  at  home  I—No, 
Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — ^With  whom  is  he  1 — He  is  with  the  good 
children  of  our  old  neighbour. — Will  you  go  to  an^  one's  house  ? 
— I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. — ^At  whose  house  is  your  sonl^- 
He  is  at  no  one's  house;  he  is  at  home. — What  will  he  do  at 
home? — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my  letters 
home  ? — 1  will  carry  them  to  my  father's.r— Who  will  carry  my 
notes  ? — The  young  man  will  carry  them.— Will  he  carry  them  to 
my  house? — ^No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. — Is  his 
father  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. 

47. 

What  have  you  to  drink  ? — ^I  have  nothing  to  drink. — Has  youi 
son  anything  to  drink? — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water  to 
drink. — Will  your  servant  carry  my  books  to  my  brothers'  ? — He 
will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will  you  carry  to  my 
house  ? — I  will  cany  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds,  good 
bread,  ind  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end,  and  do 
not  separate  it  from  "to  your  house"). — Will  you  carry  these 
chairs  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — What 
will  the  German  do  at  home  ? — He  will  work  and  drink  good  wine* 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — Have  you 
anything  good  to  drink  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to  drink ; 
I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee  as  sugai 
at  home? — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  at  home.— • 
Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my  brother's  ? — I 
will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Will 
you  carry  great  glasses  to  my  house  ? — I  will  carry  some  to  youi 
house.-— Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as  rams  1 
'—He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 


or 

49. 

Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend  1 — Me  haA 
18  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as  mucb 
wine  as  water  to  drink  1 — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses  1—He 
has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some  wine  1 
— He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy  anything  of  (bci) 
me  t — I  will  buy  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom  (18ci  went)  will  yoa 
bny  your  com  1 — I  will  buy  it  of  the  great  merchant — Of  whom 
will  the  English  buy  their  oxeni — ^They  will  buy  them  of  the 
Dutch. — Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything? — They  will  buy 
nothing. 


TWENTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— guben  unb 

^marvfifiBtc  Cection. 

w;-^,       ,  C  aOB  0  ?     (an  adverb  of  place  with- 

'^'*^*^  i     out  motion.) 

WM^ert  .Here  to,       {^^frJouft  ^^^"^  "'  ^'^'^ 

Rules. 

1.  The  question  tt)0?  indicates  rest  in  a  place,  or 
with  any  person  or  object  whatsoever ;  the  preposition 
which  answers  this  question  always  governs  the  da- 
tive. 

2.  The  question  xoofjin^  denotes  motion  or  direc- 
tion towards  some  place  or  object ;  when  answered 
by  one  of  the  prepositions  a  tt,  to ;  a  u  f,  upon ;  ^  t  n  t  e  r, 
behind;  neben,  by  the  side;  uber,  above;  uttter, 
under ;  j  no  t  f  d^  e  tt^  between ;  t)  o  r,  before  ;  i  It,  in  or 
into,  it  always  requires  the  accusative.* 

There.  2)  a  (rest,  repose). 

Thither.  ^  t  n  or  t  a  f)  i  n  (motion  or  direc 

tion). 

To  carry  thither.  ^in  or  t>al)\n  trngcn*. 

m  -4.  *i,vi.         \  Masc.  ihn  )    bin  or   icAm 

To  carry  it  thither,     j  ^^^^^    ^^     |        ^^^^^^^ 

•  The  same  prepositions  govern  the  dative  when  they  tnswer  the  guestioo 
»•? 

3* 


5» 

( o  carry  some  thither.      ^  ^^^^   ^j^^^  j      ^^^^^J 

To  carry  them  thither,        ffe  ijin  or  baljiit  tragen** 

Obs.  A.  The  adverb  b  a/  ^Aere,  is  always  joined  to 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  the  abverb  ^itt  or  ba^ttt,  thither, 
to  a  verb  of  motion,  i^  i  n  is  used  to  express  motion 
from,  and  ^er  motion  towards  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  Sr  ifl  ia,  he  is  there ;  id)  toiH  and)  t)m  (ba^in)  g^tfrn, 
I  will  also  go  thither ;  tt)otten  @ie  fjerfommen  ?  will  you 
come  hither  ? 


To  send. 

To  come. 
To  lead. 
I  will  send  him  (it)  to  you. 

C  ©cnbcn.* 
I  @d)icf  cn.»' 
^cmmcn*. 

3c^  Witt  tf)n  (cQ  5u  36ncn  fc^icfcn. 

Wlien  1 
To-morrow.    * 
To-day. 

SBannI 

9}2ccdcn. 

^cutc. 

Some  where,  any  where.        Srgcn^wo  (rest). 

Some  whither,  any  whither*  Stg^nbtoootn  (direction). 

No  where,  not  any  where*      OZirgcn^  or  nirgcn^^ 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither  1  SBcUen  ®ic  irgcnbrnoOtn  gc^cn  1 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither.  3c^  witt  nirgcnb^  btngc^cn. 

The  physician,  bet  TCrijt. 

To  write.  ©c^rcibcn*. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  let-  ^akn  @ic  fo  met  ffivicfc  ju  fd^teiOen, 
ters  as  my  father  1  n)ie  mctn  SSatct? 

06s.  jB.  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  the  word  Yoiz ,  as,  or  al^ ,  than, is  placed  with 
its  npminative  after  the  verb. 

!  have  to  write  more  (i.  e.  let-  3d)  ()aOc  tcrcn  mefjr  ju  fd^tciOcn/  aW 
ters)  than  he.  cr. 

EXERCISES.   50. 

Where  is  your  bi  ether  1 — He  is  at  home. — Whither  do  you  wish 
to  got — I  wish  to  go  home. — Whither  does  your  father  wish,  to 

»»  ©t!^tdfctt  is  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object,  or  with  c  le 
aT  little  importance,  fen  ben,  on  the  contrary,  always  denotes  a  mieisioQ  of 
importance,  whence  ber  @efanbte,  the  ambassador. 
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gw  ?— He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — Whither  will  you  carrj 
this  letter  t — I  'w  ill  cariy  it  to  my  neighbour's. — Is  your  son  at 
home  1 — He  is  there. — Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  boots  1 
— He  will  carry  them  to  your  house, — Will  be  carry  them  home  t 
— He  will  carry  them  thither. — Will  you  send  good  sugar  home  1 
— I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send  good  bread  home  1 
—He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come  to  me  1 — I  will  come 
to  you. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good 
Frenchmen. — Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  1 — They  will 
go  no  whither. — Will  you  take  (fii^rcn)  your  son  to  my  house  1 — I 
will  not  take  him  to  your  house,  but  to  the  captain's. — When  will 
you  take  him  to  the  captain's  1 — I  will  take  him  there  (ju  i^m)  to- 
morrow. 

51. 

Will  you  go  any  whither  (any  where)  1 — I  will  gfo  no  whithei 
(no  where). — Will  your  good  son  go  to  any  one  t — He  will  go  xo 
no  one. — When  will  you  take  (fftfjrcn)  your  young  man  to  the  pain- 
ter ! — I  will  take  him  there  (^u  t^m)  to-day. — Where  will  he  carry 
these  birds  tol — He  will  carry  them  no  whither. — Will  you  take 
the  physician  to  this  mani — I  will  take  him  there  (gu  i^m). — When 
will  you  take  him  there  1 — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the 
physicians  come  to  your  good  brother] — ^They  will  not  come  to  him. 
— Will  you  send  me  a  servant? — I  will  send  you  none. — Will  you 
send  a  child  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  send  one  to  him. — With  whom 
is  the  physician  1 — He  is  with  nobody. — Do  you  wish  to  go  any 
whither? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans. — Has  he  time  to  come 
to  my  house  ? — He  has  no  time  to  come  there. — Will  the  captain 
WTite  one  more  letter  ? — He  will  write  one  more. — Will  you  write 
a  »  >to  1 — I  will  write  one. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  as 
oany  letters  as  I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many. 

62. 

Hat  3  you  many  letters  to  write  ? — I  have  only  a  few  to  write.— 
How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  1 — He  has  as 
many  to  write  as  you. — Who  has  long  letters  to  write? — ^The  youth 
has  some  to  write. — How  many  more  letters  has  he  to  write  1 — He 
has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send  ? — He  has  twen- 
ty to  send.  — Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his  father  ? — He 
haa  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatraaker  some  more  hats  to  send  ? — 
He  has  no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to  write  a 
long  letter  ? — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one. — Will  he  write  as 
many  letters  as  mine  ? — He  will  write  quite  as  many. — Will  you 
boy  as  many  carriages  as  horses  ? — I  will  buy  more  of  the  lattei 
til  an  of  the  former. 


00 
TWENTY-EIGHTH   LESSON.— Qic^t  ntii  fQian|i]|«U 

Ejection. 

In  order  to  (conjunction).      It  ni  —  gtu 
To  see.  ©  c  6 « n  • 

Obs.  A.  The  coiyunctive  expression  in  order  to  pre- 
ceding the  infinitive  is  translated  into  German  by  tt  tn 
iXU  When  the  sentence  is  short,  it  m^  in  order,  may  be 
left  out  ^ 

I  will  go  to  ray  brother  in  order  3c6  vo\U  git  nieincm  93tutnr  Qiitn, 
to  see  him.  urn  t^n  gu  fcf)cn. 

I  have  no  money  (in  order)  to  3d)  f)abe  Uxn  (9c(b,  (am)  JSBreb  $u 
buy  bread.  faufen* 

Has  your  brother  a  knife  (in  or-  .f>at  36t  93nibct  etn  fSSUfjct,  (nm) 
der)  to  cut  his  bread  1  fftn  S3tob  ^  fi^neitcn  ? 

He  has  one  to  cut  it.  Gc  ^t  nni,  urn  ti  ^n  ft^ncibetu 

To  sweep.  2(tt$!cf)ven  (au^fcl^un)* 

TokUl.  S5bten  7, 

Toslaughter.  6(f)(a^tcn      5* 

To  salt.  ^atjen. 

To  be  able.  it  inn  en*. 

I  can   (am   able) — ^he    can  (is  3cfc  fonn  —  er  fantu 

able). 
We   can    (are  able) — they  can  SBtr  fSnncn  —  fie  f onnen* 

(are  able). 
You  can  (are  able).  36t  (5nnet  (6ie  f5nncn)« 

Obs.  B.  'The  particle  }  tt  does  not  precede  the  infini 
tive  added  to  the  verb  f&nnett,  to  be  able.     (See  Le» 
son  XL.)    E3L 

Can  you  write  a  letter  1  Jtonnen  @te  eincn  Stief  fd^rcibcn  ? 

I  can  write  one.  S(^  (onn  eincn  fc^rctOen. 

He  is  able  to  iKork.  Gr  fann  arbcitcn. 


To  tnt.        me. 
To  him.      him. 


Slngalar. 

Dat.  Ago. 
1st  person,  mtr.  tntdy. 
3d  person.    xf)m.     if}n. 


•  2^5bten  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  life ;  f(^la(^ten,  to  slaughter,  is  used 
Ia  speaking  of  animals,  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten.  Ex.  ©etnen  $etnb  t5btett 
tolaf^hm  enemy ;  D(^fen  unb  @(|afe  fc^Iac^ten,  to  slaughter  oxen  and  sheep 
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Tous» 
To  you. 


us. 
you. 


Plaimi. 

Dat.       Acc. 
1st  person.    un^«      un^. 

2dperson.  |  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

3d  person,    ibneit.    jTe. 

9)Jid)  t3bt<n. 
SDHd)  fcfjcn*. 
SOtic^    (mtt  mtr   or  ju  nur)  fptci 

S^n    (mtt  i^m  or  3U  tl^m)  fpre« 
d)cn*. 

Bu  t^m  fdfttcten. 
3f)n  niir  (ju  mit)  f(ibirf«n« 
3^n  nur  motgcn  |d)tcfcn  (i^)n  n»r« 
9cn  gu  nut  fc^tcfen). 

UjT*  In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ; 
but  when  the  accusativeTs  a  personal  pron^xun  it  pre- 
cedes the  dative. 


To  them.         them. 

Tvkill  me. 
Tcy  see  me. 
To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 

To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow. 


It  to  me   —  them  to  me. 
It  to  him  — them  to  him. 
It  to  us    —  them  to  us. 

It  to  you  —  them  to  you. 

It  to  them — them  to  them. 


,* — 

Masc. 


Singular. 


PlnraL 


Nent. 

e^  mtr    —  jTe  mfr. 
e^  \\)m  —  |te  il)m. 

e^  @uc^  —  ffe  Surf), 
e^  (3^ncn)iTe(5^nen). 
ti  i^tten  —  jte  i^ncit. 


When  will  yea  send  me  the  hat  1  SDBann  wetlcn  ©ic  mit  b  <  n  ^iit 

fc^tcfen  ? 
I  will  send  it  to  you  to-morrow.    3^   »itt   il^n    Sf^ncn    motgen 

fi^tcfen. 

Mmw.  Neat.  FlaraL 

mtr        welcfcen*  tt)eld)c^.    mir    tt>elrf|e. 

\\)xa       welrffen*  tt)efd)e^.   il)m    n)elrf)e. 

■  ■  im^       welc^*  tt)elct)e^*   un^    tt)eld)e. 

\  3l)nen  \  "^^^^"^  ^^^^^-  \  S^iten  weWe. 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 

Sinne  to  you. 

Some  to  them. 


^  See  nota  •,  Loaaon  XXXI 
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To  give* 
To  lend. 

To  give  me. 
To  lend  me. 


®e6en*. 
8eil&cn*. 

SCBir  9c6cn*« 
9Xir  Ui^en*. 

Aje  you  \piliiiig  to    lend   me  SBcHen  @te  nut  @)e(b  (et^ett  ? 

some  money  % 
I  am  willin}^  to  lend  you  some.    3c4  n)i(l  3^ncn  n)c(4)C^  tci^ctu 

A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 
FIRST  PERSON. 


^ 


Q. 


NOM. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

.Ace. 

fNoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


Id,,  I. 

metner  (wem*'),  of  me. 
mXf 

tt)ir, 
unfcr, 

THIRD   PERSON. 
A 


to  me. 

bir. 

me. 

bicf), 

we. 

i^r. 

of  us. 

euer, 

to  us. 

^U(^, 

us. 

eucf). 

SECOND  PERSON. 
bU^  tliOU. 

beiner  (bein),  of  thee. 

to  thee, 
thee. 

you. 
of  you. 
to  you. 

you. 


i 


xn 


Masculine. 

NoM.er,  he. 

] 
Gen.  feiner  (feitt),  of  him. 

to  him. 

him. 


Dat.  t^m, 
, Ace.  i^n 


Feminine. 

jTe,  she. 
t^rcr,ofher. 
tf)r,  to  her. 
jTe,         her. 


% 

)^  enter. 

e^,  it. 

fextter  (fetti),  of  it 
t^m^  to  it 


3 


fNoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
.Ace. 


For  all  genders 


ffe, 

i^rer, 

tf)tten, 


eg, 

they, 
of  themu 
to  them. 

them. 


it 


c  SReiit,  betit,  fettt,  as  genitives  singular,  for  metner,  beiner,  feiner,  are  used 
4Xi]y  in  famiUar  discourse  and  in  poetry.    Ex.  ^ergip  mein  nic^t,  foiget  •• 


EXERCISES.    53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  ?•— He  has  fkiuie  U 
ouy  one. — ^Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  1 — He  has  some 
to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  (t)a$  @d)af  adds 
t  and  is  not  softened  in  the  {ilural)  1 — He  has  none  to  buy  any.— - 
Have  you  time  to  see  my  father  I — I  have  no  time  to  see  him.—- 
Does  your  fether  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does  not  wisli  to  see  you. 
—Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  1 — He  has  one  to 
•weep  it.-— Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  1 — He  is  willing  to  sweep  it« 
—Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat  1 — You  have  not  enough  of 
it  to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  on'jer  to  see 
me  ?— He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see  you. — Has  oui 
neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  no  desire  to  kill  it.— > 
Wul  you  kill  your  friends  ? — I  will  kill  only  my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  1 — ^I  can  cut  you  some.— Have  you 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some  1 — ^I  have  one. — Can  you  wash  your 
gloves  1 — ^I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the 
tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak 
to  the  physician  1 — I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to 
see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  see  you,  in  order 
to  give  you  a  crown.— Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  1 — He  does  not 
wish  to  kill  you ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our 
Aid  friend  wish  to  kill  an  oxi — He  wishes  to  kill  two.— How 
giuch  money  can  you  send  me  1 — I  can  send  you  thirty  crowns.— 
Will  you  send  me  my  letter  1 — I  will  send  it  to  you. — Will  you 
send  file  shoemaker  anything  1 — I  will  send  him  my  boots.  — "VVill 
you  send  him  your  coats  1 — No,  I  will  send  them  to  my  tailor.— 
Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coati — He  cannot  send  it  you. — ^Are 
your  children  able  to  write  letters? — ^They  are  able  to  write  some 

55. 

Have  yon  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  1 — ^I  have  one,  but  I  have 
no  wine;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy 
some  1 — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — ^Will  you 
eive  me  that  which  you  have? — ^I  will  ffive  it  you.— Can  you 
drink  as  mnch  wine  as  water  ? — ^I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.— Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a  fire  ?— 
He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and 
meat. — ^Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  lend 
him  some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German? — I  wish  to 
speak  to  him. — ^Where  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  son  of  the  captain. 
—Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
you.— Does  he  wish  to  speaK  to  my  brother  or  to  yours? — Ha 
wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our  tailor  work  t— 
Tliey  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 
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66. 


Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  1-^1 
wish  to  speak  to  them.— What  will  you  give  them  ? — I  will  give 
them  ^reat  cakes.-»Will  you  lend  them  anything  1 — I  have  nothing 
to  lend  them.-^Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat !— - 
He  has  a  little  more.-— Has  he  some  more  rice  1 — He  has  a  great 
deal  more.-^Will  he  give  me  some  1 — He  will  give  you  some.— • 
Will  he  ^ve  some  to  my  poor  children?— He  will  give  them 
some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  1 — He  will  kill  neither  this 
nor  that. — Which  ram  will  he  kill  I — He  will  kill  that  of  the  jrood 
peasant.— Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  1— He  will  kill  both.— Who 
will  send  us  biscuits  1— The  baker  will  send  you  some.— Have 
V^u  anything  good  to  give  me  t— I  have  nothing  good  to  give  you. 


rwENTY-NiNTH  LESSON.— NetttT  mi  ^loanpsot^ 

£ecti0n. 

To  whom  t  SB  e  m  ?   (A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 

Whom  t  For  persons :   SB  c  n  ?  ^  (Qnestions 

>  followed  by 
What  ?  For  things  :    SOB  o  g  ?  J  the  accus.). 

DECLENSION   OP   THE   INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUN   38  e  t  ?    WHO  ? 


NoM.  Who  T  what  ? 

Gen.  whose? 

Dat.  to  whom  ?  to  what  ? 

Ace.       whom  ?      what  ? 


Masc.  and  Fem.    NeuU 

N.  tocx  ?     roa^  ? 
G.  tt)ejfcn  ? 

A.  tt>en  ?    tt)a^  ? 


2B  e  r,  wh^o^  has  no  plural,  and  relates  only  to  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  berjen^^  ttJefc^er,  he  who. 

uQa^f  which^  has  no  plural*  and  always  relates  to  a 
thing.  It  often  stands  for  bo^jentge^  tDeld^e^  or  bo^^  totb 
d)t^^  that  which. 

To  answer.  2C  n  t »  0  r  t  c  n."» 

To  answer  the  man.  SDcm  50?annc  antwertcn. 

«  The  verb  anttoorrett  is  inseparable,  although  the  accent  rests  upon  the 
particle  ant;  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  prepos  ttion  auf,  to.  I&cattt* 
loprtett,  to  anawfiT,  governs  the  accusative  without  a  prepoaition. 


M 

To  answer  tiie  men.  JDcn  9)?d'nncm  annvwtfit 

To  answer  a  l<3tter.  7(uf  cincn  ®rtcf  nntiucrtfn  or  einei 

JBricf  bcantrvcrtiMu 

Toil.  ©arauf. 

To  answer  it.  ©arauf  antivcrtcn  or  if)n  (C6)  Oeuntt 

wcttcn. 

06*.  ji.  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  ba,  there ; 
tfittf  here ;  tt)0,  where ;  are  usually  employed  instead 
of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  connected  with  the 
preposition  which  the  verb  requires.  If  the  preposi- 
tion begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the 
words  ba  and  tt>o  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

In*  3  n  (governs  the  dat  and  ace  ). 

In  the.  3n  Scm  (im,  rest»»). 

Into  the.  3  n  t  c  n  (motion). 

In  the.  3n  ben  (rest). 

Into  the.  3  n  b  i  c  (motion). 

To  ffo  into  the  garden.  3n  ben  fatten  ge^cn*. 

To  be  in  the  garden.  3n  bem  (tni)  (Morten  fetn* 

To  go  into  the  gardens.  3n  bie  Oartcn  geften*. 

To  be  in  the  gardens.  3n  ben  ©firten  fein*. 

Ohs.  B,  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a 
contraction  of  the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with 
certain  prepositions  which  precede  it ;  thus  6etm  is  of- 
ten said  instead  of  bet  bem,  im  instead  of  in  bcm,  itt^  in 
the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  ba^. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write : 

Uta,  near  the,  for  an  bcnu  '^hs,  for  the,  for  ffit  ba^. 

ISM,  to  the,  againfl  3ni;  in  the,  —  in  beni. 

the,  —  an  txa^  3n^/  into  the,  —  in  bag. 

JCuf^^  upon  the,         —  anf  bag.  ajcni/  from  the,  —  oon  beni. 

SBeim,  at  the,  —  6ei  Icm.  3um,  to  the,  —  ju  bein. 

J)tt«ftg^  through  the,  —  burc^bag.  But/  to  the,  —  ju  ber. 

The  theatre,  bag  Sweater*, 

the  forest,  the  wood,      bet  ®atb  (plur.  bte  SBA'tber) ; 
the  warehouse,  bag  8Banrcn(agct  (is  not  softened  if 

the  plur.)  ; 

fc  Hie  preposition  in  is  used  when  the  place  in  which  a  person  is,  or  to- 
timrds  whicn  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived  to  be  so.  It  it 
followed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  tt)  o  *  and  the  accusative  to  tlie  question 
ocMn 


the  stoiokoiise,  (o^  93crtatf)^b«iU6  ;*- 

the  ma^zine,  tai  ^a^a^in  (plur.  c) ; 

the  provision,  store,  bet  SScrratb ; 

the  room,  the  chamber,  tai  3tmmcr ; 

the  batcher,  bcr  J(cifd)Ct  (bet  ^t^Qtt). 

To  go  into.  4&  t  n  c  i  n  9  c  b  c  n  *. 

To  be  in  the,  5)  a  r  i  n  f  e  i  n  *. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  thea-  SBoQcn  @te  in^  Xf)toUt  ge^cti  ? 

trel 
I  wish  to  go  thither.  3(^  mU  Mnctn  gc^cn. 

Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre  ?     3ft  S^c  Srubcr  im  ^^eatcr  7 
He  is  there.  Cc  tft  tattn* 

Obs.  C.  The  above  examples  show  hovr  b  a  r  1 1! 
expresses  rest  in,  and  ^  t  n  e  t  n  motion  towards,  the 
interior  of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES.  57. 

Will  you  answer  year  friend  t — I  will  answer  him. — But  whom 
will  you  answer  ? — ^1  will  answer  my  good  father. — Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends  1 — I  will  answer  them.— Who  will 
answer  me  1 — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you,  but  he  cannot.— 
Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  1 — He  will  write  you  one. — Can 
the  Spaniards  answer  us  1 — ^They  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can 
answer  them. — ^What  has  the  Englishman  to  do? — He  has  to 
answer  a  letter. — ^Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  1 — ^He  has  to 
answer  th^^t  of  the  good  Frenchman  1 — Have  I  to  answer  a  letter  ? 

You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — Which  note  have  I 
to  answer  ' — You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great  captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  1 — We 
have  to  answer  them. — Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor?-— 
I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  great  letter  1 — No  one 
will  answer  it, — ^Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note  I— He 
will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  notes  will  he  answer  1— 
He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he  answer 
me  my  letter  1 — He  will  answer  it  you. — ^Will  your  father  go  any- 
whither  1 — ^He  will  go  nowhither. — Where  is  your  brother  1 — He  ie 
in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — ^Where  is  the  ^Englishman  ? — ^He  is  io 
his  little  garden. — Where  do  we  wish  to  go  tot — ^We  wish  to  gro 
into  the  garden  of  the  French. — ^Where  is  your  son  1 — He  is  in  his 
room.— Will  he  go  to  the  magazine  1 — He  will  go  thither. — Will 
you  go  to  the  great  theatre  ? — I  will  not  go  thither,  but  my  son  has 
m  mind  to  go  thither. — Where  is  the  Irishman  1 — He  is  in  the  the- 
ittre. — ^Is  the  American  in  tlie  forest? — He  is  there. 

c  In  compound  words  the  last  only  is  softened.    Ex.  bad  ^orrat^ll^attlk 
the  Htorehauae;  plur.  bie  $8orrat^«(2ufer. 
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59. 


<Vill  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  t — I  Lave  na 
Vish  to  go  to  the  forest — ^To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  1— • 
I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  garden,  or 
into  that  of  the  Dutchman  1 — I  will  go  neither  into  yours  nor  into 
that  of  the  Dutchman;  I  will  go  into  the  wardens  of  the  French.— 
Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans  1—1  will  not  go  thither  (tin* 
rin). — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  1 — ^They  have  some.— 
Have  the  English  great  stores  1— They  have  some. — Have  the  Ger^ 
mans  ns  many  warehouses  as  stores  ? — ^They  have  as  many  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  our  great  stores  1—1  wrill  go 
into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — Have  you  much  hay 
in  yoiir  storehouses  1 — ^We  have  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not 
enough  corn. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some  1 — We  wish  to  buy  some. 
— Have  we  as  much  corn  as  wine  in  our  storehouses  1 — We  have 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  the  English  as  much 
cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  1 — ^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  in  them  (bortn). — Has  your  father  time  to  write 
me  a  letter  1 — He  wishes  to  write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time  to- 
day.— When  will  he  answer  that  of  my  brother  1 — He  will  answer 
it  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see  my 
great  warehouses  t — I  cannot  come  to  your  house  to-day ;  I  hare 
letters  to  write. 


THIRTIETH  LESSON.— JDrmaigete  Section. 

llpan*  2(  U  f  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace  ^, 

^^*^-        j?u"f{:s:wSuon). 

The  market,  tcr  g^atft ; 

the  ball,  tcr  aSatt ; 

the  country,  to^  ian\> ; 

the  place  (the  square)  tet  ^iaf^ ; 

the  field,  tai  ^sit. 

To  be  at  the  market.  2Cuf  tcm  9Karftc»>  ftin*. 

To  go  to  the  market.  2(uf  ten  SWarft  .qe^cn*. 

To  be  at  the  ball.  2Cuf  tern  Solle  fctn*. 

To  go  to  the  ball.  2fuf  ben  ©att  gcbcn*. 

To  be  in  the  country.  ?(uf  bcm  ?anbe  fcin*. 

To  go  into  the  country.  2(uf  tag  Cant  9cf)en*. 

•  The  preposition  auf,  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  is  not  closed,  but  opea 

k  The  genitive  sin^ar  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  C  andsometmies  in  f  0  (except those  in  et,  en,  er,  ^en  andletv 
irhieh  always  take  d).  These  forms  are  equally  good ;  but  the  former  is 
Boro  frequently  used  in  conversation,  and  the  latter  in  composition.  The 
■MWA  distinction  ought  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  dative  sirigular  of 
nmaculine  and  neuter  nouns,  which  takes  e  when  the   enitive  takes  e  0 


OR 

To  beat  ihe  place  (in  the  square).  2(uf  bcni  $(a|c  fein** 
To  go  to  the  place.  2(uf  ben  ^(o|  gcben** 

To  be  in  the  field.  2(uf  bem  gdtc  fcin\ 

To  fro  into  the  field.  2(uf  jba«  Jclb  Qc^cn*. 

A^  H  n  (dat.  and  ace). 

At  the.  Un  bcm  (repose^). 

To  the.  Un  ben,  bo^  (action) 

The  window,  tai  Jcnftcr. 

To  go  to  the  window.  Un  ta^  ^in^a  ge()en*. 

To  stand,  ©tc^cn*. 

To  stand  at  the  window.  Un  bem  S<^n|ler  ftc^en*. 

To  write  to  somebody.  {iLSgrSr 

Are  you  willing  to  write  to  me  .   {S-g  Zt^S^r' 

I  am  willing  to  write  to  you.         ^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
I  wish  to  write  to  the  man.  3cb  toiU  an  ben  9){ann  fc^reifrctu 

Ta  iirAom  7  2C  n  n)  e  n  ? 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  t  Un  men  mcHen  i^ie  fd^retbett  ? 

To  mcj  to  him.        Un  nx'xd),  an  t^n« 

To  the  man.  Un  ben  9[Wann. 

I  will  write  to  him.  3c^  n)ill  t^tn  fd)rct&en* 

Towhomt  SScm? 

To  me,  to  him.  SOT  t  r ,  i  1^  nu 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1  2Bem  woUen  ©ic  fcftrei6<tt  7 
To  the  man.  3)em  SKanne. 

The  nobleman,  bcr  ©bctmann  ;<* 

the  boatman,  ber  ©d)tffmann ; 

the  bailifT,  bet  2(mtmann  ; 

people,  Seute  (p(ur.). 

EXERCISES.     60. 

Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  t — ^I  wish  to  so  to  the  marKct. 
Where  is  your  cook  t — He  is  at  the  market. — ^Where  is  my  brother! 
— He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the 
ball  1 — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — ^Is  your  father  in 
the  country  1 — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  country  1— 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — Whither  does  your  son  wish  to  go  1— 
He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. — ^Is  your  friend  at  the  great 
placet— He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman  wish  to  go  into  the 
country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  inte 

«  %X,  at,  by,  near,  points  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  a  place. 
'  /*ar«tihB!antiyes  terminatiiig  in  mcmn,  nee  Lesson  XVII. 
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the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to  see  the  forests,  the 
birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea.— Where  is  the  son  of  the 
peasant  ? — He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  some  corn  (cutting  corn).->« 
Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  anywhither  ? — He  does  not 
wish  to  ^o  anywhither ;  he  is  tired. — ^Whither  does  the  son  of  the 
bailiff  wish  to  carry  corn  1 — He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  store- 
house of  your  brother. — Does  he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine 
and  the  meat  ? — He  wishes  to  carry  both  thither. 

61. 

Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  1 — He  is 
able  te  carry  some. — ^Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  1— 
He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish  to  buy 
provisions  in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  1 — I  wish  to 
Duy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  country .^Do  you  wish  to 
go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  1 — I  have  no  time  to  go 
to  the  window. — Have  you  anything  to  dol — I  Have  a  letter  to 
write. — ^To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  % — I  have  to  write  one  to 
my  friend.— "Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the  bailiff  1 — ^I  wish  to  write 
to  him. — What  do  you  wish  to  write  to  him  1 — ^I  wish  to  answei 
him  his  letter. — Are  you  able  to  write  as  many  letters  as  1 1 — ^I  ani 
able  to  write  more  of  them  than  you. — Can  you  write  to  the  (an 
Mc)  noblemen  1 — lean  write  to  them. — Have  you  paper  to  write  1 — ^I 
have  some. — ^Is  the  bailiff  able  to  write  to  anybody  1 — He  is  not 
able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window] — I  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  window. — Is  your  brother  at  home  1 — He  is  not  at 
home.— Where  is  he  1 — He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he  anything  to 
do  in  the  country  1 — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go  1 — I  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Is  the  Turk  in  the 
theatre  1 — He  is  there. — Who  is  in  the  garden  ? — ^T^e  children  of 
the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — ^  here  does  your 
father  wish  to  speak  to  me  I — He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  his 
room. — ^To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ? — He  wishes  to 
speak  to  the  Irishman. — Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to  the  Scotch- 
man 1 — He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him  1 
— He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre. — Does  the  Italian  wish 
to  speak  to  anybody  1 — He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  physician. — 
Where  will  he  speak  to  him  1 — He  will  speak  to  him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  you  send  me  some  money  1 — I  can  send  you  some. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  1 — I  can  send  you  thirty- Iwc 
irrowns. — When  will  you  send  me  that  money  1 — ^I  will  send  it  to 
you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  to  me  into  the  country  ? — ^I  will  send 
it  to  you  thither. — Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  1 — I  will 
send  him  thither. — Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market  I— 
1  have  to  buy  good  cloth,  good  boots,  and  good  shoes. — What  doet 
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die  batcher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  thert 
oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them.— Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  chicfe* 
en  in  order  to  kill  it  1 — ^I  wish  to  buy  one ;  but  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  kill  it. — Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any  one  1 — He 
loes  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to  burn  my  let* 
ters  ? — 1  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — ^Will  the  servant  seek  my 
knife  or  my  paper  1 — He  will  seek  both. — ^Which  knife  do  yoa 
wish  (to  have)  1 — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large  knife. — ^What  oxen 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  ? — He  wishes  to  kill  large  oxen.-~ 
What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy  1— -He  wishes  to 
huy  good  provisions. — Where  does  he  wish  to  buy  themt — He 
wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — ^Towhom  does  he  wish  to  send 
them  1 — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our  enemies. — Will  you  send 
me  one  more  book  1 — I  will  send  you  several  more. — Are  you  able 
fcO  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour  ? — I  am  able  to  drink  as  mnch 
as  he ;  but  our  friend,  the  Russian,  is  ab  b  to  drink  more  than  both 
of  us  (tmr  Witc). — ^Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this 
wine  as  of  that  ? — He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Have  you  anything  good  to  drink! — ^I  have  nothing  to 
drink. 


THIRTY.FIRST  LESSON— (Kin  lin&  bmssiflSt^ 

£jectiott. 

The  corner,  l>cr  9Btnf cl ; 

the  fountain  (well),       Ut  JBrunncn  (is  not  softened   »n 

the  plur.)  • 
the  hole,  ba$  Soc^. 

To  leavcy  to  let,  S  a  f  f  c  n  *• 

To  go  for<,  to  fetch.        ^  0 1  c  n. 

To  send  for.  ^ol«n  taffctt*. 

I  leave     —he  leaves.  3d^  tojje        —  cr  Wpt. 

"We  leave— they  leave.  SStr  taffcn     —  fie  taffen. 

You  leave.  S^r  toffct  (Sic  taffen). 

Ohs.  A.    The  particle  j  tt,  does  not  precede  the  infi- 
nitive joined  to  the  verb  laffen.     Sec  Lesson  XL.  Ex. 

We  send  for  bread.  SKir  laffcn  JBrot)  l&ctcn. 

Wo  wish  to  send  for  wine.  gOBir  moUcn  ilBcin  !)ctcn  toffcn. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it.  ^\)n  or  c^  f)ctcn. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some.  835c(d^cn,  rocl^c^  ^ctcn. 

Thou  5)  ii»' 

•  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Germans  use  the  second  person  singuki 
iiad  third  person  riiural.  The  second  person  singular  5)u,  thou,  is  used :  L 
fa  uddreaamg  the  Supreme  Being ;  d.  in  subliir^  or  serious  style  and  in  poetry  s 
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Thoa  hast— thou  art.  >Du  ^aft  —  ^\x  Hft 

Art  thou  fatigued  t  SStft  ;Du  mttte  ? 

J  am  not  fatigued.  ^d)  t>m  ntd)t  niiibc. 

Thou  wilt  (wishest), — thou  art  JDu  n)iU|t  —  5)u  fonnft. 

able  (canst). 
Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire?  SSttlfl  >Du  mctn  ^cucr  onmodftcp  ^ 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I  3^  kdIQ  c^  anmad^cn/  aOcr  i^  CQim 

cannot.  mdtU 

Thou  leavest.  ;Du  lSi\[(^ 

Thy.  Sing.  3)  c  i  n.    Plur.  2)  e  t  n  c^. 

To  be  obliged  (must).    9)1  ft  f  f  <  n  •• 

I  must       — he  must.  3^  mup     —  et  nmp. 

We  must  — they  must.  ffiic  niftffcn  —  fic  niftficn. 

Thou  must  — ^you  must  *Du  iimpt     —  3^t  mfiffct  or  mfipt 

(@ic  milffcn). 

Obs.  B.  The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  ntitffen  is 
not  preceded  by  the  particle  }tt»  (See  Lesson  XL.) 
Ex. 

We  must  work.  8QB«  mfiffcn  arbdten. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your  sflZfificn  @ic  Sl^tem  S3rutcr  ctmn 

brother  1  93ricf  f(|)rctben  ? 

Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market  ?  5Kug  ct  auf  b«n  SD^arft  gcl^cn  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither.  @r  niu^  Mm  gchcn. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  ?  SDBaS  ^oft  J)u  ju  tf)Un  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  do.  Scife  ^flt^c  ntcfets  3U  tl^un. 

What  hast  thou  to  drink  1  ^ai>  b<^ft  iDu  ^u  trtnfcn  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  drink.  34  f)abc  nt(I)t^  gu  trtnfcn. 

What  has  the  man  to  do  1  SBag  I)at  tcr  so^ann  ju  t^un  ? 

He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  @r  mu9  in  t)cn  SBalb  gef^n. 

wood. 

This  evening  (to-night).     |  f  gXfi^«''«^*^'«>- 

In  the  evening.  |{  ?Jf  ?£?  <««"'''^^^- 

Tks..  n.»^in.r  >  ®««f«"  95l«'9«'»  (accusative). 

This  moming.  |  ^  ^^^^^  gjj^a^^^v 

»    ^,  .  1 1  Siei  SJittaini  (genitive). 

In  the  moming.  ^  t^m  SDlcrflni. 

3.  it  ifl  a  mark  of  intimacy  amonf  friends,  and  is  employed  by  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in 
general  it  imi^cs  famiUarity  founded  on  afiection  and  fondness.  In  polite 
ccmversation,  persons  always  address  each  other  in  the  third  person  pluraL 
The  third  person  sin^ar  and  second  person  plural  also,  especially  the  forHBT. 
are  frequently  used  towards  inferiors,  as  servants,  &c.  In  writing,  the  fW- 
Boons  of  address :  ^VL  @te  and  3^r,  have  a  capital  initial  letter, 
k  ^fin  and  'Tcttte,  Ihy,  are  declined  exactly  as  ntetu  and  mtk^  ev. 


BXKRCI8B8.   64. 

Win  you  go  tor  some  sugrar ! — ^I  will  gc  for  some.— ^on  (fOldt 
&o()n),  wilt  Jica  go  for  some  water  ? — Yes,  father  (metn  Skater),  1 
will  go  for  iK)iPe. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  1 — ^I  will  go  to  the  well 
m  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother  t — He  is  at 
the  well. — Will  you  send  for  my  soni — I  will  send  for  him.— 
Will  the  captain  senu  lOr  my  child  1 — He  will  send  for  him  (c5).— 
Where  is  he  ? — ^He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship.— Can  you  make  a 
hole  in  the  (with  accusative)  table  1 — I  can  make  one. — Art  thoa 
anle  to  write  a  letter  to  me?— 1  am,  able  to  write  one  to  you. — 
Must  I  go  any  whither  1 — Thou  must'  go  into  the  garden.— -Must  I 
send  for  anything  ? — ^Thou  must  send  for  good  wine,  good  cheese, 
and  good  bread. — What  must  I  do  ? — You  must  write  a  long  letter. 
— ^To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  1 — You  must  write  one  tc 
your  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do  1 — ^You  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  dot — He  has 
nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  1 — He  has  to 
work. — Where  can  he  work  ?— He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in 
mine. — When  will  you  give  me  some  money  1 — I  will  give  yoa 
some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your  house  1 — You  must  come 
to  my  house. — When  must  I  come  to  your  house  1 — This  morning. 
— Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the  eveninff  1 — 
You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — ^Whither 
must  I  go  1 — You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  merchants. — Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  ? — He  must  go  into 
the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep  anything  (forj 
you  (3f)nen)  1 — You  must  keep  (for)  me  (niir)  my  good  gold  and 
my  good  works. — Must  the  children  of  our  friends  do  anything  1— 
They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  must 
the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  7 — He  must  mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. 
—Which  chicken  must  the  cook  kill? — He  must  kill  this  and 
that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those  books  ? — ^You  must  send 
aib  (both)  these  and  those. 


THIRTY.SECOND  LESS0N.-2Jtt)d  mi  breisaigsle 

Cjeclion. 

As  far  as*  95 1  5  (an  adverb  of  place). 

How  far  ?  «Bt«  tt)cf)tn  ?  (See  Lesson  XXVH 

Rule  2.) 
As  far  as  the  comer.  fBH  in  ben  fffiinfct. 

Ag  htr  AS  the  end  of  the  road.      $Bt^  on  ba$  Gnb(  IH  SBcgc<. 
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Tbe  end, 

the  end  (the  extremity), 

the  road,  the  way. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 

The  bottom, 
the  grarret, 
the  ground, 
dieeask, 
the  purse. 


bo6  (Snbe  (has  no  plural) ; 
tai  Qntti  (plur.  bie  ^ben) ; 

^'xi  auf  ten  93ot)en  M  ^affe^ 
f8H  auf  bm  ©runb  be^  liBrunncitl 
f8U  ouf  ben  ^ninb  bet  SBrunnrn. 

ber  JBoben ; 
ber  S3cbett ; 
bet  ©runb ; 
t>ai  gop ; 
ber  SBeutel. 


I  go,  am  going — ^he  goes,    is  34^  ge^e  —  er  ge^et  or  gc^t 

going. 
We  jro,  are  going — they  go,  are  aOBit  ge^en  —  fit  QU)tn* 

going. 
Thou  goest,  art  going— you  go,  *Du  aeftcfl  or  gel^fl  —  SOt  y^et  ot 

are  going.  gept  (6te  ge()en). 

AUj  every*  %  I U 

3(11^  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.  It  is  nevei 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by 
a  pronoun. 


Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 

At. 

At  what  o'clock  1 
At  what  time  1 
At  one  o'clock. 


Half. 

Al  half  past  three. 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 

At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid-  Urn  SOlitternac^t 
night). 

The  quarter, 


t  KUe  Soge. 
t  KUe  ^emtu 
t  2Cae  2(benb. 

Urn. 

Umtotetnel  \Xf)tl 

Urn  met^e  Sett  ? 

Uni  etn$  or  urn  etn  U^* 

t  Um  f)c^f)  mcc 
f  Um  etn  SStertet  ouf  ^et. 
i  Um  etn  SStertet  ouf  jio9(f^ 
t  Um  btei  93tertet  auf  etntfi 
Um  sn>6(f  or  um  jSoSlf  U6c» 


At  present 9  now. 

To  go  out. 

To  remain^  to  stay. 


bod  aStetteU 

Scft. 

2Cudge^en*  (ou^juge^n) 

asieteen*. 


•  U^r  signifies  dock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by  ®tVllH 
Wlmi  we  say:  SBie^iel  U^r  tfi  ed?  it  means:  ^ievtel  ifl  e8  auf  bet  U|cf 
How  nrach  is  it  upon  the  clock  t  For  this  reason  we  may  leave  oat  the  woul 
It^,  when  VB  say :  am  ^n9,  tnn  sn>5(f,  as  above. 
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When  do  yon  wish  to  go  oat  1 

I  wish  to  go  out  now. 

To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home. 

Here. 
To  remain  here. 

There. 
To  remain  there. 


3(^  KoiH  ie|t  aul0e6etu 
du  ^oufe  bUiben* 

^ter. 


Are  you  going  to  your  brother !   ®c^eti  @te  ^  S^tem  SBtutcf? 


I  am  going  to  him. 
We  are— they  are. 
You  are. 

We  have — ^they  haTe. 
You  have. 

Are  your  brothers  at  home  1 
They  are  at  home. 
They  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  t 

Have  your  friends  my  books? 
They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  time  to  write  t 

To  thee. 
Thee. 


3*  a«l)C «« i^m. 

SSHi;  flnb  —  fie  flnb. 

3*t  fdb  (®ie  finD). 

fffiit  ^6cn  —  jle  fyAveu 

31)!;  ^a6ct  or  l^obt  (@ie  ^aSeii) 

@tnt)  3(te  SSrfibet  gu  ^ufe? 
@tc  finb  au  ^ufc. 
@ie  jtnb  nt(^t  au  ^onfe* 
6tnb  (ie  SK^nnev  tutfHg? 

^6ett  36te  Srointe  mettic  fl^ftd^f 
6te  ^aben  fie  ntc^t 
^ben  fie  3ett  gu  fd)rei^  ? 

>Dtt  (datiye). 
^id)  (accusatiye). 


06^.    Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxiliaries^  are  nevei 
expressed  in  German.    Ex. 

Do  yon  wish  to  take  me  to  my  SBoHen  &t  mt^  px  meincm  IDatet 

father  t  faf)ten  ? 

I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him.  3(b  xoxVi  iDtcft  gu  tl^m  fS^ren. 

Are  you  wiHing  to  give  me  a  fSoHen  @te  mtt  ein  SOSeffet  ge^en  ? 

knife  1 
I  am  willing  to  ^ve  thee  one.     34  nntlt  SMt  eiti^  ge^eiu 
Am  I  going  to  hmi  ?  ©el^e  left  gu  if)m  ? 

Thou  art  not  going  to  him,  but  >Du  ^e^cft  vX&it  gu  Wjfm,  fenbem  jn 

to  me.  tmc 

■XXBOISES.  66. 


How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — ^I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  forest.— How  for  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  ? — He  wish^ 
to  ffo  as  fkr  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  gcH 
»— It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far  does  the  water  go  t 
—It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — ^Whither  art  thou  going  1— 
lam  ffoingto  the  market.^-Whither  are  we  going?— We  are  going 
Into  ue  country. — Are  you  going  as  far  as  the  square  1—3  vm 


going  as  far  as  the  fountain.— When  does  your  cook  go  to  Urn 
market  T — He  goeS  there  every  morning. — Can  you  speak  to  the 
aoblemani — I  can  speak  to  him  every  day. — Can  I  see  your 
father  T — ^You  can  see  him  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  can  I 
see  him  ? — You  can  see  him  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock. — Will 
you  come  to  me  to-day  1 — I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  but  to-mor* 
row, — At  what  o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow  1 — I  will  come  at 
half  past  eight.— Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past  eight  ?•— 1 
cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  son  go  to  the  captain  ? — He 
ffoes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one. — At  what  o'clock  is  your 
friend  at  home  ? — ^At  midnight. 

67. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  go  outt — I  ha^e  no  mind  to  go  out. — ^When 
wJl  you  ffo  out  1 — ^I  will  go  out  at  half  past  three. — Does  your 
^th.er  wish  to  go  out  1 — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he  wishes  to 
remain  at  home. — ^Are  you  willing  to  remain  here,  my  dear  (ttcO) 
friend  1 — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go  to  the  warehouse. — Must 
you  go  to  your  brother  t — I  must  go  to  him. — At  what  o'clock  must 
you  write  your  letters  ?— -I  must  write  them  at  midnight. — Do  you 
go  to  your  neighbour  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning  1 — I  go  to 
him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — ^Where  are  you 
^oing  to  now  t — ^I  am  going  to  the  play. — Where  are  you  going  to 
•o-night  1 — ^I  am  going  nowhither ;  I  must  remain  at  home  m  order 
to  write  letters. — Are  your  brothers  at  home  1— -They  are  not  there. 
—Where  are  they  ? — ^They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  your 
friends  going  tol — ^They  are  going  home. — Has  your  tailor  as 
many  children  as  your  shoemaker  ?— He  has  quite  as  many  of  them 
f t^rer).— -Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their 
laUier  1 — They  have  (bcren)  more  than  he.— Have  the  children  of 
oar  hatter  as  much  bread  as  wine  ? — ^They  have  more  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other.— Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  1 — He  has 
several  more.-— Are  the  Italians  thirsty  1 — ^They  are  thirsty  and 
hungry.— Have  they  anything  to  do  1— -They  have  nothing  to  do.— 
Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  ?-^They  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 

68. 

Have  you  time  to  go  out  1 — ^I  have  no  time  to  go  out.— What 
have  you  to  do  at  home  1—1  must  write  letters  to  my  friends.— 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  ? — ^I  must  sweep  it. — ^Are  you  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money  1 — I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some- 
Most  you  go  into  the  garden! — ^I  must  go  thither. — ^At  what  o'clock 
must  you  go  thither  1 — I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
— Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
(XbenW)  1 — ^I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  midnight.— Where  are 
ihe  brothers  of  our  bailiff  ?— They  are  in  the  great  forest  in  order 
0  cut  great  trees.— Have  they  money  to  buy  oread  and  wine  1— 
They  have  some. —  Are  our  children  wrong  in  going  (gu  9ef)en)  to 
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the  English  1 — ^They  are  not  wrong  in  going  Qu  Qtf)m)  to  them.-* 
Must  the  children  of  the  French  go  to  the  children  of  the  English  1 
—They  must  go  to  them. — Is  the  Russian  right  in  remaining  (ju 
WciOen)  with  the  Turk  ? — He  is  not  wrong  in  remaining  with  him. 
— Will  you  send  for  some  wine  and  glasses  1 — ^I  will  neither  send 
for  wine  nor  for  glasses ;  I  am  not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirsty  1 
—He  is  not  thirsty. — ^Are  you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  give  you  some  in 
order  to  go  for  some  bread  and  beer. 


THIRTY.THIRD  LESSON. -Hlm  tm5  brmsigoU 


To  sell* 

To  tell,  to  say. 

To  tell  a  man. 
The  word, 
the  favour, 
the  pleasure, 

To  give  pleasure. 

To  do  a  favour. 

Will  you  tell    the    servant  to 

make  the  fire  ? 
F  will  tell  him  to  make  it. 
Will  you  tall  the  servant  to  buy 

a  broom  1 
I  will  tell  him  to  buy  one. 


! 


It  is. 
Late. 

What  o'clock  is  it  1 

A  is  three  o'clock. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock. 
It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  is  half  past  one. 

To  be  acquainted  with  {to  know). 

To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 

a  man. 
Do  you  know  (are  you  acquainted 

with)  this  man  ? 
I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with 


S^ecf  aufen. 
@  a  g  e  n. 

Sinem  ^anm  fagen. 
ta6  SBott; 
tcr  @kfallen ; 
ba$  SSergniigetu 
^ergnfigen  madden. 
(Sinen  Sefollen  t^un'''. 

aCBctlcn  ©ic  bcm  93cbicntcn  fa^cn, 

ba^  ^eucr  anjumad)cn  ? 
3d^  toia  ibm  fadctt/  c^  anguniad)cn. 
ilBoUcn  @te  Urn  S3ct)tcntcn  fagcn, 

einen  95efcn  gu  faufcn  ? 
3^  vM  i^m  fagcn,  ctncn  ju  (aufctu 

@^  if!* 

t  mt  fpa't  tji  c^  ? 

t  aBicmct  U^r  iji  cS  ? 

e$  ift  brct  Uf)r. 

eg  ift  gw(5(f  0»8lf  U^r). 

t  ®5  ill  ein  SJicrtcI  auf  ctng. 

t  eg  tfl  trci  Bicrtcl  auf  fccl)6* 

t   eg  tft  f)altt  jKDCt. 

^  e  n  n  c  n  (governs  the  accns.y 
eincn  9}^enfc^cn  fenncn*. 

jlcnncn  ©ic  Mcfcn  gojann  ? 

3^  fenne  i^m 
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To  want- 

To  be  in  want  of 

i  want  it. 

[  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  hat  1 

Axe  you  in  want  of  this  hat  1 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  money  1 


928tl^t9  l)abcn*  (governs  tht 

accusative). 
S3cn(itf)tfit  fcin»  (governs the 

genitive). 

3c6  l^ate  c6  nlit^ig. 
3c^  hxn  beffcn  6cn({tf^tat.   (See  Lea- 
son  XVI.) 
^abcn  @te  ttcfcn  ^ut  n(it^lg? 

3c^  l)aht  i^n  n5t^ig. 
3c^  bin  bcffen  UnW^U 
^aUn  @tc  ticfc^  ®clt>  not^ia? 


Are  you  in  want  of  this  money  1  @inb  @te  ticfc^  (S^clbc^  benot^tgt  7 


I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  anything. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  you  want  money  1 

Are  you  in  want  of  money  1 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any. 


3*  ()ab«  c«  n'6tl)i^. 
3d)  bin  beffcn  ben^tftijt. 
3db  ()abc  c^  ni^t  notbtg. 
3c^  bin  bcf[cn  nic^t  bcnSt^lgt 

Sd)  f^aU  nld^tg  ndt^g. 
^Qbcn  ©tc  (Sett)  nct^ig? 
3^  habc  wctd&cg  not^tg. 
3^  taU  Uxn^  n(ftf)tg. 


OZ>.<f.  A.  Sen6tf)igt  fein*,  must  never  be  used  when 
the  noun  is  not  preceded  by  a  determinative  word  like 
the  definite  article,  or  a  pos&essive  or  demonstrative 
pronoun. 

Whatf  SSo^? 

Ohs.  B.  All  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns 
have  been  more  or  less  employed  thus  far,  except  the 
genitive,  which  is  as  follows : 

Of  me— of  thee^of  him.  9)Jcintr  —  3)diicr  —  fcincr. 

Of  us— of  you— of  them.  Unfcc  —  Suer  (3f)rcr)  — if)rcr  (foi 

all  genders). 
Is  he  in  want  of  me  ?  3ft  ^^  mctncr  bcnct^tgt  ? 

He  is  in  want  of  you.  @r  ift  Sbtcr  bcnSt^tat.    (See  Les* 

son  XVI.) 
Are  you  in  want  of  these  books  1  ©tnb  ©tc  ticfcr  SBiIld)cr  bcnb'tl)ist? 
I  am  in  want  of  them.  3d)  bin  tcrfctbcn  bcnctfetgt. 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  1    3ft  et  nicincr  JBrfibcr  bcniftftt^t  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  them  @r  tft  ibrct  bcnot^tat.    (See  Le»t 

son  XVI.) 
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EXBR01SB8.   69 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (mi  ffir  etnen)  1 
-Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  1 — I  will  tell  him 
to  sell  it  you. — Will  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  larg« 
rooms  1 — I  will  tell  them  to  sweep  them. — ^Will  you  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  father  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him. — ^Hare  you 
anything  to  tell  me  1 — ^I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the  dative 
before  Sie  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my  father  t«— i 
have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to  sell  theii 
carriage  1 — They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it. — John  (3o()onn)  !  art  thou 
there  (ta)  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here  (t>a). — ^Wilt  thou  go  to  my  hatter 
to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  T — I  will  go  to  him. — ^Wilt  thou  go  to 
the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  ! — I  will  go  to  him.— Art 
thou  willing  to  go  to  the  market  1 — I  am  willing  to  go  thither.^ 
What  has  the  merchant  to  sell  1 — He  has  beautiful  leather  gloves, 
combs,  and  good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts  to  sell  1«^He 
has  some  to  sell. — ^Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses  1 — He 
wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 

70. 

Is  jt  late? — ^It  is  not  late. — What  o'clock  is  iti — ^It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  1— 
He  wishes  to  eo  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  &a  or  that 
horse  1 — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to  buy 
this  or  that  r.oat ! — ^He  wishes  to  buy  both. — Has  he  one  horse 
more  to  sell  1 — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it.— 
Has  ho  one  carriage  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  not  one  more  carnage 
to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell.— When  will  he  sell 
themi — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — Will  he  sell  them  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening  % — He  will  sell  them  this  evening. — At 
what  o'clock  1 — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  ?— I 
cannot  go  to  him;  it  is  late. — How  late  is  iti — ^It  is  midnight. 
— Do  you  wish  to  see  that  man  ? — ^I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to 
know  him. —Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  1 — He 
wishes  to  see  them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  he  wish  to  see 
my  horse  1 — He  wishes  to  see  it. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish 
to  see  it  ? — He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — ^Where  does  he 
wish  to  see  it  1 — ^He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (oaf)  the  ^reat  square. — 
Has  the  German  much  com  to  sell  1 — He  has  but  little  to  sell.— 
What  knives  has  the  merchant  to  sell  1 — He  has  ^ood  knives  to 
sell. — How  many  more  knives  has  he  1 — ^He  has  six  more. — Has 
the  Irishman  much  more  wine  ? — He  has  not  much  more. — Hast 
thou  wine  enough  to  drink  1 — ^I  have  not  much,  but  enough. — ^Art 
thou  able  to  drink  much  wine  1 — I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst 
thou  drink  some  every  day  1 — ^I  can  drink  some  every  morninff  and 
eveiy  evening. — Can  thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou  1 — He  can 
irinK  more  than  I. 
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71. 


What  are  yoa  in  want  off — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat. — An 
fon  in  want  of  this  knife  ? — I  am  in  want  of  it. — Do  yoa  want 
money  t— -I  want  some. — Does  your  brother  want  pepper  1->He 
does  not  want  any. — ^Does  he  want  some  boots  t — lie  does  not 
want  any.— -What  does  my  brother  want  1 — He  wants  nothing.— 
Who  wants  some  sugar  f—Jiobody  wants  any. — Does  anybody 
want  money  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  your  father  want  any- 
thing!— ^He  wants  nothing.^What  do  I  want? — ^You  want  no- 
thing.— ^Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book ! — ^I  am  in  want  of  it. — ^Is 
thy  rather  in  want  of  it  1 — ^He  is  not  in  want  of  it. — Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick  1 — He  wants  it — Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks  t-^He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — Are  you  in  want 
of  me  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of  thee. — When  do  you  want  me  ? — ^At 
present. — What  have  you  to  sav  to  me  1 — I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
thee. — ^Is  your  son  in  want  of  usi — He  is  in  want  of  ycu  and 
your  brothers. — ^Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — ^I  am  in  want 
of  them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother  t — No  one  wants  him. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bier  tinb  brmoigote 

ttciian. 


THE    PRESENT. 


There  is  no  distinction  in  German  between :  I  love, 
do  love  and  am  loving.  All  these  present  tenses  are 
expressed  by :  idf  liAtf  I  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and 
se^gpd  peri^  plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative 
mode  are  alike,  dud  terminate  (even  in  most  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs)  in  et  or  U  The  first  and  third  persoiofi 
plural  in  all  German  I'erbs  are  like  the  infinitive. 

To  love.  eleven* 

C  loTOy  C  loves,         ^ 

I       ^  do  love,       he    •?  does  love,  >3(^(ic6e,  er  fteSet  or  (U(t; 
f  am  loving.  f  is  loving.   } 

"^^^   {KvTg.  ^"  JiVring.1     ^^torlieOtC^tetieben). 

i  love,  C  love,  1 

We      ^  do  love,  they  ^  do  love,      SaBlcltcbm,  jtc  Ue6«n. 

(  are  loving  (  are  loving. ) 
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Obs.  A.  The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  tlie  second 
and  third  persons  singular  and  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense ;  but  never  in  verbs  the 
root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  t  ^,  jl,  or  in  two  or  more 
consonants,  after  which  t  or  fi  could  not  be  distinctly 
pronounced,  as  in :  feitben*,  to  send ;  btt  fhibefl^  tt  ftnbet, 
3^t  fcnbet ;  orbiien,  to  set  in  order ;  btt  orbtiefl,  tt  exbntt, 
^i)V  i>rbttet/  &c  On  the  other  hand  this  contraction 
always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in  eitt  or  er  it; 
as :  fd^meidE>eItt,  to  flatter ;  btt  fc^metd^eljl,  er  fc^metc^t,  3^t 
f(ftnte{cf>eft ;  finbmi,  to  alter ;  btt  onbcrjl,  er  onbcrt,  ^\)t  axt^ 
bcrt.    (See  Lesson  XXTV.  the  Infinitive,) 


To  wanU 

Do  you  want  your  money! 
I  wac*  it 

To  set  in  order, 
^  To  open* 

Do  you  open  the  window  ! 
I  open  i '. 


S3 r  a u  d^e  n  (governs  the  accoaa 
tive). 

SBrau^en  &xt  3^  (3dt>  7 

SXadKn  @ic  t>og  gcnfter  auf  7 
3d)  ntac^e  ed  ouf. 


Obs,  B.  German  vetbs  are  generally  not  irregular 
in  the  present  tense,  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and 
past  participle.  Some,  however,  are  irregular  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular ;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities,  we 
shall  always  mark  these  two  persons  whenever  they 
present  any.  Of  those  which  we  have  seen  already, 
the  following  are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular. 

*Du  gifcjl      —  er  gi6t 

*Du  |!c^)|l     —  cr  ffe^t 
©prc(^en* : 

3)ufpri*il  —  erfpric^t 
Stagen* : 

^u  tt&9fl    —  er  trff^t. 

3)u  n)afd)efl  —  cr  tofffd^t 
3er6red)en*: 

2)u  icr6rid()(l— .  er  jerbriifct 


To  ffive : 

Siou  givest    — he  gives. 
To  see : 

thou  seest      — he  sees. 
To  speak : 

thou  speakest — ^he  speaks. 
To  take,  to  carry  : 

thou  carriest  — ^he  carries. 
To  wash : 

thou  washest  — ^he  washes. 
To  break : 

thou  breakest — ^he  breaks. 
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DCr*  Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nomina» 
tive,  take  their  place  after  the  verb. 

Do  you  love  him  t  Cte6en  ©Ic  I  ft  n  ? 

I  do  love  him.  3(6  (tebc  t  b  n. 

I  do  not  loYb  him.  3cb  UcOe  i  f)  n  n  t  ^  t. 

Does   the    servant  sweep   the  ^e^rt  bet  ^cbtentc   ba$   Stmmor 
room  !  a  u  ^  t 

Ofes.  C.  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imper- 
fect, the  separable  particle  is  always  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins  with  a  con- 
junction, a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in 
which  case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb, 
which  then  takes  its  place  at  the  end. 

He  sweeps  it.  @t  fe^rt  e^  au^. 

Does  your  father  go  out  to-day  1  ®c!)t  3()t^  SSfltcr  f)cutc  aud  1 

He  does  not  go  out  to-day.  ©c  gef)t  ^cutc  nid)t  au^. 

EXERCISES.   72. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  1 — ^I  love  him. — ^Does  your  father  love 
him  ] — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child  1 
— ^I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  1 — I  do  not  love  him. 
— Does  your  father  want  his  servant  1-— He  does  want  him. — Dost 
thou  want  anything  1 — ^I  want  nothing. — Does  the  servant  open  the 
window  1 — He  does  open  it. — Dost  thou  open  it  1 —  1  do  not  open 
it. — Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  order  1 — I  do  set  them  in  order.^ 
Does  the  servant  set  our  boots  or  our  shoes  in  order  1 — He  sets 
(both)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do  our  children  love  us  ?— . 
They  do  love  us. — Do  we  love  our  enemies  1 — We  do  not  love 
them. — Do  you  want  your  money  1 — I  do  want  it. — Do  we  want 
our  carriage  1 — We  do  want  it. — ^Are  our  friends  in  want  of  their 
clotlres  (^tcitcr)  1 — ^They  are  in  want  of  them. — What  do  you  give 
me  1—1  do  not  give  thee  anything. — Do  you  give  my  brother  the 
book  t — "^  do  give  it  him. — ^Do  you  give  him  a  hat  1 — ^1  do  give  him 
one. 

73. 

Dost  thou  see  anything  1 — I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  ray  large 
farden  1 — I  do  see  it. — Does  j  our  father  see  our  ship  ? — He  does 
not  see  it,  but  we  see  it. — How  inany  ships  do  you  see  1 — We  see 
a  good  many;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — Do  you  give  me 
books  1 — ^I  do  give  thee  some. — Does  our  father  give  you  money! 
—He  does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  hats  1 — He  does 
not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors'? — We  see  more 
soldiers  (bet  ©cl^at,  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  the  soldiers  see 
many  storehouses  % — ^They  see  more  gardens  than  storehouses  .-^ 

4* 
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Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes  t-— They  do  give  us  some 
Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer ! — ^I  give  thee  as  mo«k  Jk 
the  one  as  of  the  other.— Can  you  give  me  some  more  cakes  1-^1 
can  give  thee  no  more ;  I  have  not  many  more.— Do  you  ffive  me 
the  horse  which  you  have  1—1  do  not  give  yon  that  which  I  naTew— 
Which  horse  do  you  give  me  1 — ^I  give  you  that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  ? — I  do  speak  to  him. — ^Does  he 
•peak  to  you  ? — He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do  your  brothers  spbak 
to  you  1 — They  do  speak  to  us.— When  dost  thou  s]>eak  to  thy 
father  1 — I  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening. — What 
dost  thou  carry  1 — I  carry  a  book. — ^Where  dost  thou  carry  it  to  1 — ^I 
carry  it  home. — Do  you  wash  your  stockings  1 — I  do  not  wash 
them. — Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings  ? — He 
washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Hast  thou  many  more 
stockings  to  wash  1 — ^I  have  not  many  more  to  wash. — How  many 
more  shirts  have  your  friends  to  wash  1 — ^They  have  two  more  to 
wash. — What  does  your  servant  carry  ? — He  carries  a  great  table. 
— What  do  these  men  carry  ? — ^They  carry  our  wooden  chairs. — 
Where  do  they  carry  them  to  1 — ^They  carry  them  into  the  large 
room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your  brothers  wash  their  stockings  or 
ours  1 — ^They  neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs ;  they  wash  those  ot 
their  children. 

.     75. 

Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  ? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. — Do 
lie  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  ? — ^They  do  break  them. 
— Who  tears  your  books  1 — ^The  young  man  tears  them. — Do  you 
not  tear  them  1 — I  do  not  tear  them. — Do  the  soldier^  cut  trees  ? — 
Tliey  do  cut  some. — ^Do  you  buy  as  many  hats  as  gloves  t — I  buy 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  brother  buy  anj 
bread? — He  is  obliged  to  buy  some;  he  is  hungry. — ^Do  oui 
brothers  buy  any  wine  ?— They  are  obliged  to  buy  some ;  they  are 
thirsty.— Do  you  break  anything. — ^We  do  not  break  anything.— 
Who  breaks  our  chairs  ? — Nobody  breaks  them.— Dost  thou  buy 
anything  ? — I  do  not  buy  anything. — ^Who  keeps  (takes  care  of) 
our  money  1 — My  father  keeps  it. — ^Do  your  brothers  take  care  of 
my  books  1 — ^They  do  take  care  of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of 
anything! — ^I  do  not  take  care  of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  1 — ^He  does  mend  them.— W  bai 
iost  thou  write  1 — ^I  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter  ? — ^To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write  his  letters  ? 
—He  writes  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  dost 
Uiou  now. — I  do  nothing.^-At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the  the- 
atre t— At  a  quarter  past  seven. — What  o'clock  is  it  now  1 — It 
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wants  a  qaaiter  to  viz.-— At  what  o^clock  does  yoar  cook  |ro  to  ths 
market  t---IIe  goes  there  at  fiye  oMock  (pat  tobtn  to  the  end).— 
Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening  1 — ^Mo,  he  goes  thither  in  the 
morning. — ^Do  yoa  go  any  whither? — ^I  eo  no  whither;  but  my 
brothers  go  into  the  garden. — Dost  thou  drink  anything  1 — ^I  drink 
nothing ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good  beer. — ^Do  you 
send  me  one  more  book  1 — ^I  do  not  send  you  one  more. — ^Are  yoa 
answering  his  letter  1 — ^I  am  answering  it. — ^Does  he  answer  tiiine  t 
—He  does  answer  it. — ^What  do  you  say  t — ^I  say  nothing.— Must 
I  give  him  money  to  remain  here  1-~You  must  give  him  some  to 
go  out.— Is  this  man  selling  anything  t— He  is  selling  good  cakes. 
-—What  do  you  sell  t— I  sell  nothing ;  but  my  friends  sell  nails^ 
knives,  and  horse-shoes. — ^What  does  ^e  man  say  t— He  says  no- 
Aing.- What  art  thou  looking  for  1-1  am  not  looking  for  any- 
thing. 

%*  We  thould  fill  volumes,  were  we  to  gi^e  all  the  exercises  that  areapplica- 
Ue  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pujuls  may  very  easily  compose  by  them- 
selves. We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat  what  j^e  have  already  mentioned 
at  the  commencement :  pujnls  who  wish  to  improve  rajadly  ought  to  compose 
a  great  many  sentences  in  additicm  to  those  given ;  but  they  must  pronounce 
them  aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of 
speaking  fluently. 


THIRTY.FIFTH  LESSON. —iPftnf  mi  bwi00iS0U 

The  pain,  bee  ^d^eq ; 

the  tooth,  ttt  Sa^n ; 

the  ear,  la^  fOl)X  (is  not  soflened  and 

takes  en  in  the  plur.) ; 

the  neck,  ber  ^$ ; 

the  ache,  ba^  fffie^  (plur.  en  *)  ; 

the  evil;  ba^  VicUU 

Sore  (iff,  vneked).    S3  6  fe . 
Bad.  &d^limm* 

EvUfilL  Uebel. 

Have  you  a  sore  finger  ?  ^aUn  @te  etnen  I68fen  ^n^et? 

(  hare  a  sore  finger.  Sd^  i)aU  etnen  I66fen  ^tnaer. 

Has  yonr  brother  a  sore  foot  ?  ^at  3^r  93niber  etnen  (ofen  ^  f 

He  has  a  sore  eye.  &t  l)at  etn  6Sfe^  2Cuge. 

We  hare  sore  eyes.  9Btt  ^ai&en  bofe  SCugen. 

•  3>af  98f%,  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the  panci  «# 
Idldbirth. 


rhe  head-^he,  bod  ^tpfnti  i^ 

the  tooth-Qche,  bad  ^^wmf) ; 

the  ear-ache,  bad  £)f)renn)e6 ; 

a  sore  throat,  !^^wcl) ; 

a  pain  in  one's  back  ^(Idenfd^mer^ 

He  has  the  head-ache.  <Sr  fyxt  ^tip^mn^tLc 

I  have  the  tooth-ache.  3c^  l()abe  Savnf^mtx^nu 

The  elbow,  bet  GII6ogen ; 

the  back,  bet  9{fi(fen ; 

the  knee,  bad  itnte*^ 

To  bring.  SB  tin  gen*. 

Tofind.  ginbcn*. 

That  which  {what).       ^ai  (badientge  xotX^ti,  bad  n>elr 

(bed). 

0&^.  J..  SOa^  is  often  used  instead  of  bo^jenige/  loel^ 
(^^  or  bo^^  tt>e(c^^  that  which.     (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 

Do  you  find  what  you  are  look-  ^nben  ^xz,  n>  a  d  @te  fu^en  % 

inff  for  1 
I  find  what  I  am  looking  for.       Sd)  finbe^  xodit  \6)  fu^e. 
He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look-  @t  ftnbet  ntc^t/  n>ad  et  fU(bt 

ing  for. 
We  find  what  we  are  looking  for.  SBtt  jtnbett/  toa^  xdvc  fu(ben. 
I  have  what  I  want.  Sd^  b^^c,  mad  id^  Oraud^e. 

I  mend  what  yon  mend.  3d)  beffere  aud/  OHid  ®te  aud^ef* 

fern. 

O65.  5.  As  the  second  member  of  this  phrase  be- 
gins with  a  relative  pronoun,  the  particle  ait^  is  not 
separated  from  its  verb  which  is  removed  to  the  end 
(See  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XXXIV.  and  rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLVn.) 

To  read  (thou  readestj  he  reads).  Sefen*   (bu   Uefclt,   et   fiefet   01 

liept}. 
To  study.  ©  t  u  b  i  t  e  n . 

To  learn.  8  e  r  n  e  n . 

Obs,  C.  The  particle  j  tt  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive joined  to  the  verb  fenteit,  to  learn,  (See  Lesson 
XL.    Ex. 

^ .  Conponnd  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  c(»nponent  which  eKpfosMt 
die  fttndamental  or  ^neral  idea. 

c  ^^mer$,  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compound  words,  i£Be^  Is  ei» 
ployed  in  the  singular,  and  <S(^mer|  in  the  plural,  thus :  ^(^  ^a^t  Stopftx>t% 
■nd:  3(^  Hht  ^0))ff(i^merjen,  I  havg  the  head-ache. 

*  ^a0  Jvttie,  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  additional  e  in  the  plural  and  if  at 
««rtfaelei8  pronounced  as  if  it  did. 
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I  leam  to  read.  t  3^  ^^^^^  tefen. 

He  learns  to  write.  t  ®^  t«^nt  fd^reiOeiu 

French,  fcanfi^ifd^  (an  adjective*)  \ 

English,  «ngUf4) ; 

German,'  tcutji^ 

Do  you  leam  German  I  Sernen  ®tc  bcutfcft  ? 

I  do  learn  it.  3^  (erne  c«. 

I  do  not  learu  it.  iS6)  (erne  ed  nt^t. 

EXERCISES.     77. 

Where  is  your  father  ?— -He  is  at  home. — ^Does  he  not  go  outt-^ 
He  is  not  able  to  go  out ;  he  has  the  head-ache. — Hast  thou  the 
nead-ache? — I  have  not  the  head-ache,  but  the  ear-ache. — ^What 
day  of  the  month  is  it  (iDen  iviemc(j!en  i^abtn  toit^  Lesson  XXI)  to- 
day 1 — It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the  month  is  (iDec 
wieoietfle  tfl)  to-morrow  1 — ^To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth. — ^What 
teeth  have  you  ]— I  have  good  teeth.— What  teeth  has  your  bro- 
ther ? — He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  Englishman  the  tooth-ache  ^— 
He  has  not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore  eye. — ^Has  the  Italian  a 
sore  eye  t*— He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but  a  sore  foot. — ^Have  I  a  sore 
finger  1— You  have  no  sore  finger,  but  a  sore  knee. — ^Will  you  cut 
me  some  bread  1 — I  cannot  cut  you  any  ;  1  have  sore  fingess.-— 
Will  anybody  cut  me  some  cheese  t— ^fobody  will  cut  you  any.— 
Are  you  looking  for  any  one  1 — ^I  am  not  looking  for  any  one.«- 
Has  any  one  the  ear-ache  1 — No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — What  is 
the  painter  looking  for  ? — ^He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom 
are  you  looking  for  1  — I  am  looking  for  your  son. — Who  is  look- 
ing tor  me  1 — No  one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou 
art  looking  for  ? — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain 
does  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 

Who  has  a  sore  throat  1 — ^We  have  sore  throats. — Has  any  one 
sore  eyes  t — ^The  Gennans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor  make 
my  coat  1 — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his  back. — Does 
the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  1— He  is  unable  (fann  ntd)t)  to  make 
them ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — ^Does  the  merchant  bring  us  beautiful 
purses  (^cr  58eute()  1 — He  cannot  go  out ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Does 
the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he  is  looking  for? — He  does 
find  it. — Do  the  butchers  find  the  sheep  which  they  are  looking  for  ? 
— ^They  do  find  them. — Does  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  1 — He  doei 
not  find  it. — Dost  thou  find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for  1— « 
I  do  not  find  it* — Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for  1— We  do 
not  find  what  we  are  looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  1 
—He  does  what  you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  room  f- 
He  is  reading. 

«  Derived  frokn  bet  i^attiofe,  the  Frenchman. 
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79. 


Art  thoa  readin|r  t — ^I  am  not  readinj^. — ^Do  the  sons  of  the  noble> 
men  stady! — ^They  do  stady. — ^What  are  they  studying  1 — ^l*hej 
are  studying  German.— Art  thou  studying  English  t — Ihave  ne 
time  to  study  it. — ^Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or  that  ship  1— ' 
They  are  looking  for  both. — Is  the  servant  looking  for  this  or  that 
broom  % — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. — ^Who  is  learning 
German  1 — ^The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  are 
..•aming  it. — ^When  does  your  friend  study  French  1 — ^He  studies 
it  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  study  it  ? — ^He  studies 
it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it  every  day  I — He  studies  it 
every  morning  and  every  evening.— What  are  the  children  of  the 
carpenter  doing  ? — ^They  are  reading. — ^Are  they  reading  Germsji  % 
— -Thev  are  resSiing  French ;  but  we  are  readin?  En^sh. — ^What 
books  does  your  son  read  t-— He  reads  good  books.— 3)oe8  he  read 
German  books! — He  reads  French  books. — ^What  book  do  yoa 
read  t — ^I  read  a  German  book.— Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  chil« 
dren  1 — ^I  read  more  than  they. — Does  your  father  read  the  book 
which  I  read  ? — He  does  not  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that 
which  I  read. — ^Does  he  read  as  much  as  I  ? — ^He  reads  less  than 
Ton,  but  he  learns  more  than  you.— -Do  you  lend  me  a  book  1—1  do 
lend  you  one. — ^Do  your  friends  lend  you  any  books  1— They  do  lend 
me  some. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— 0ecl)0  ttttb  brmoigsU 

Spanish,  fpAnifd^  (an  adjective  ■)• 

The  termination  ifcf)  serves  to  form  adjectives  of  the 
names  of  nations.    Thus : 


Italian, 

ttartemf(!b; 

Polish, 

polnifd^ ; 

Russian, 

niir#; 

Latin, 

(atetntf(^ ; 

Greek, 

9ric*if* ; 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

atcfbxfi^ ; 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

ftrifcjl. 

The  Pole, 

tct  9)6(e ; 

die  Roman, 

bet  KUmet; 

the  Greek, 

ber  ®ne(^; 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

ber  2Cra6«»  * 

the  Syrian, 

ter  ©pret. 

•  Derived  from  ®^anien,  Spauk. 
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Are  yoa  a  Frenehman! 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  Qerman* 

Is  he  a  tailor? 

No,  ho  is  a  shoemaker. 

ile  is  a  tbcl* 

To  Offish,  to  desire* 

The  fool, 

the  mou^, 

the  memory, 
Have  you  a  good  memory  1 
He  has  a  little  mouth. 
Your  h)  other  hks  blue  eyes. 


&iT*t  e^ie  etn  ^an^? 

^ixn,  mein  ^ivv,  i^  bin  <in  tbw^ 

f*er. 
3(1  er  ctn  ®*neltcr  7 
97ein,  er  if!  ctn  ^c^ubmacber. 
CSr  ijl  ctn  9Jarr. 

SBanfc^en. 

tec  92arr  (gen.  en) ; 
tec  sj)2unt  (has  no  plur.) ; 
tag  Octflcfttnip  (plur.  e). 
^aOen  @ie  etn  Qutc^  (S^et&d^tnip ! 
^  \)at  etncn  Hetnen  a){unt. 
35t  93cuter  bat  Wane  2Cuflcn. 


Do  yon  wish  me  a  good  morn-    fBfinfc^cn  @ie   nuc   etncn   guten 


ing! 
I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

Blue, 
black, 

Instead  of* 

To  play. 

To  listen^  to  hear. 

Instead  of  listening.  .       .       ^ 

Do  you  play  instead  of  studying  1  f  @ptc(en  ^ie^  anflatt  gu  jluttren  ? 

I  study  instead  of  playing.  f  3db  fhtttce,  anflatt  gu  fptclen* 

That  man  speaks  instead  of  list-  f  ^Dtefec  sffiann  fprtd)t/  anflatt  ju 
ening.  I^Scen. 

2Cnf)2ten  (ansu^Scen,  govems 
tlie  accusative). 

Su^Scen  (jugu^Scen/  governs 
the  dative). 


sDJorgcn  ? 
Sdft  loiinfcbe   S^nen   etncn  ^nten 
2(bent. 

b(au; 
fd)n)arj. 

2Cnflatt  i\x. 

@pte(en. 

^9cen« 

t  2Cnflatt  3U  Wren. 


To  listen  to. 


i  listen  to  him. 


C  3c%  Wre  ibn  an. 
C3*  Wceibmau. 
To  listen  tv'  some  one  or  some-    2Cuf  Seinantcn  otec  etwag  ^Scen. 
thing. 

That  which.  ^at,toai. 

{^ocen  ®te  auf  ta^,  wag  S^nen  ter 
SDionn  fa^t  ? 
^6cen  @te  auf  tag,  wag  tec  aosonn 
Sbncnfagt? 
I  do  listen  to  it.  3*  W^e  tarauf.»» 

b  ^n^9ren  takes  the  person  in  the  accusative,  and  |u^5?en  in  the  dative. 
1*hey  never  relate  to  a  thing ;  but  ^&ren  auf  stands  either  with  the  person  off 


He  listens  to  what  I  reW  him.         (Sr  ^tt  aitf  ba</  nai  ic^  iftm  f^jH 


To  correct. 

To  take  off  (as  the  hat). 
To  take  off  (as  clothes). 
To  take  away* 

To  take. 

Thou  takest, — ^he  takes. 
Thou  takest  off  thy  hat. 
Do  you  take  off  your  boots  1 
We  take  off  our  coats. 
Who  takes  av^ay  the  chairs  ? 
The  servant  takes  them  away. 


Sievhcf^tvn,  corrtatten 
2C  6  n  e  ()  m  e  n  *  (ob^uneomen). 
2Cu^sief)en*  (au^iujlel^en). 
©  e  9  n  c  6  m  e  n*. 

2)u  ntmmfl/  —  et  nimmt 
S)u  ntmmfl  ADetncn  ^ut  aO. 
Sicken  <Sie  Strc  ©ttcfetn  au^  T 
SQBir  giefecn  unfcrc  JR5cfe  au^ 
fffiet  nimmt  tie  ©tfiW«  tt><?3  ^ 
jDcr  S3eticntc  nimmt  fie  xocq* 


EXERCISES.  80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who  speak% 
Polish  1 — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours  speak 
Russian  1 — ^They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do  you  speak 
Arabic? — No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife  have  you^ 
—I  have  an  English  knife. — ^What  money  have  you  there  ? — Is  i- 
Italian  or  Spanish  money  1 — ^It  is  Russian  money. — Have  you  ai 
Italian  hat  ? — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you  a  German  ?— 
No,  I  am  an  Englishman. — ^Art  thou  a  Greek  1 — No,  I  am  a  Span 
iard.  — ^Are  these  men  Poles? — ^No,  they  are  Russians. — Do  the 
Russians  speak  Polish  ?— They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic. — ^Is  your  brother  a  merchant  ? — No,  he  is  a 
joiner. — ^Are  these  men  merchants  1 — No,  they  are  carpenters. — 
Are  we  boatmen  1 — No,  we  are  shoemakers. — ^Art  thou  a  fool  1 — I 
am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man  1 — He  is  a  tailor. — Do  you  wish 
me  anything? — ^I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What  does  the  young 
man  wish  me  ? — He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. — Whither  must  I 
go  ? — ^Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (!£ag)« 
—Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? 
—They  come  t*^  you  in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes  ? — He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ? — ^I  have  a  bad  memory,  but 
much  courage  to  learn  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead  of 
playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead  of 
writing  ?— I  write  instead  of  learning. — What  does  the  son  of  oui 
bailiff  (do)  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  into  the 
fteld.---Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours  read  ? — ^They  write  in- 
stead of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)  ? — He  makes  a  fire 

the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex.  Sdb  ^re  i^tt  an,  or  t(^  ^5* 
re  i^m  su,  I  hsten  to  him ;  but  i^  ^5re  auf  ha9,  toa9  (Ste  mir  fagen,  I  listen  m 
what  you  are  telling  mo. 
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instead  ot  going  to  the  market — Does  your  father  sell  bis  ox  ?-« 
He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the  physiciani 
go  o-at  1 — ^They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going  out. — At 
what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you  1 — He  comes  every 
morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study 
EscTU&h  1 — He  studies  Greek  instead  of  studying  English.-*Doefl 
the  buisher  kill  oxen  1 — He  kills  sheep  instead  of  killing  oxen.^ 
Do  ycu  listen  to  me  1 — ^I  do  listen  to  you. — Does  your  broSier  listen 
to  me  1 — He  speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you. — Do  you  listen  to 
what  I  am  telling  you  ? — 1  do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 

82. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  ? — He  does  listen 
to  it. — ^Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we  tell  them  ? 
— They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy  brother  tells 
thee  ! — ^I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  1 — 1  am  going  to 
the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  theatre. — ^Are  you  willing  to 
listen  to  me  1 — I  am  willing  to  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot ;  I  have 
the  ear-ache. — Does  thy  father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  1 — He 
corrects  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  ?— 
He  corrects  those  which  he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you 
tell  him  1 — He  does  listen  to  it. — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order 
to  speak  to  my  father  ? — ^I  do  take  it  on  in  order  to  speak  to  him.— 
Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  1— He  does 
listen  to  it. — Does  our  servant  go  for  some  beer  1 — He  goes  for 
some  vinegar  instead  of  going  for  some  beer. — ^Do  you  correct  my 
letter  I — I  do  not  correct  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  servant 
take  off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  does  take  it  off.— 
Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  1 — I  do 
take  them  off  in  order  to  give  you  some. — Does  he  take  off  his 
9hoes  in  order  to  go  to  your  house  ?— He  does  not  take  them  off.— 
Who  takes  away  the  tables  and  chairs  ? — ^The  servants  take  them 
iway.— Will  you  take  away  this  glass  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  take  i* 
iway. — ^Is  he  wrong  to  take  off  his  boots  1 — He  is  right  to  take 
hem  off. — Dost  thou  take  away  anything  1 — I  do  not  take  away 
tnything. — Does  anybody  take  off  his  hat  ? — Nobody  takes  it  off, 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON,— Siebien  unb 
imseigdU  Section. 

Wet  (moist).  91  a  6  (an  adjective). 

To  wet  (to  moisten).      92a9  ma^en  (nc|en)* 

To  show.  Sctgen,  wcffcn*  (govern  tk« 

dative*), 

•  Selaen  expresses  the  mere  act  of  showing;  toeifen  unplies  showing  with 
\Dirtnictum,  and  is  derived  from  the  word :  bte  iEBeife,  the  manner. 
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To  let  see  (expose  to  sight).  6eten  laffen  (goyerns  the  a» 

cusafive). 

Do  you  let  me  see  your  gold  8af]icn  @tc  tnu^  3iu  gelbenen  iMn* 

ribbons  f  bet  fcf)(n  ? 

(  do  let  you  see  them.  3<b  ^f(^  @te  btefe(.6m  \ti)m. 

Brandy,  SBrannttoetn  (masc.) ; 

tobacco,  %Dihat  (masc) ; 

tobacco  (for  smoking),  9{au(6tabaf ; 

snuff,  ^nupfta6o( ; 

cider,  (Sibet  (masc.) ; 

meal  (flour),  SOte^t  (neut.) ; 

apples,  2((pfe(  (^fet)  (plar.  of  bet  H^fHC) 

fhe  gardener,  ber  ®&ttner ; 

the  cousin,  bee  SSettec ; 

the  brother-in-law,  ber  @(i)tooger  ; 

the  handkerchief,  ba^  Zud^ ; 

the  pocket  handkerchief,  bo^  @4nupfht(^ ; 

the  valet,  serrant,  ber  jDtener,  ber  ^ne(|^t.^ 

Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in*  ^oten  &t  S^ten  ©(^»ager  T 
lawt 

I  do  go  for  him.  3(^  ^c(e  tl^n. 

To  intend  (to  think)*     ®eben(etu 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  ©ebenfen  @te  (eute  2t6enb  auf  bm 

this  evening  1  S3atl  ju  gel^en  ? 

1  do  intend  to  go  thither.  3c^  gebenfe  l()tn)uae{)en.    (See  Obs, 

A,  Lesson  XJtVII.) 

To  know.  a©  i  f  f  e  n  »  (KnnenO. 

I  know  — he  knows.  3*  weip     —  er  wetS» 

We  know       — they  know.        2Bir  wiffen  —  pe  toiffen. 

Thou  knowest — ^you  know.  jDu  »eipt    —  S^t  wiflet  (^e  vo^ 

fen)- 
Do  you  know  German  t  JtSnnen  &c  beutfc^  f 

I  do  know  it.  3d^  fann  e& 

Do    you    know   how    to  read   "^ 

French  1  >5t5nnen  @te  frans^ftfcb  (efen  1 

Can  you  read  French  ?  j 

t>  Wiener  generally  means  servant;  hence :  ber  Jtommerbicner,  the  valet  de 
ehambre ;  ber  J^tr^enbtener,  the  church-minister,  clergyman ;  Stnt^^t  pointi 
out  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  bet  $au8nte(|t  tbe  menisJ  ser 
vant ;  ber  (StaUfnec^t,  the  groom,  the  stableman ;  ber  diHmt^t,  the  jockey. 

<  SlBtffen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thinff,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  it{ 
Bmtett  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  art  or  a  science.  Ex. 
3(^  \i>ti%  »ad  (Sie  faaen  roeUtn,  I  know,  what  you  wish  to  say.  (Sv  fana 
etnen  beutfc^en  HBrief  fdpreiben,  he  knows  how  to  write  a  German  letter.  The 
learner  must  take  care  not  to  confound  totjfen*,  to  know,  with  {5nnen*,  to  be 
lUe,  and  the  latter  not  with  f  enneit*,  to  be  acquainted    ;See  Lessons  XXVIXX 

<id  xxxin.) 
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Oan  yoa  make  a  hat!  ^ 

Do  YOU  know  how  to  maice  a  >.  jtonnen  @ie  cinen  ^ut  mad^  ? 

hati  3 

Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  ?       itSnnen  ^ie  f^eute  gu  mtr  fommcn  1 

Toswmu  Bdfvoimnxcn** 

Whither t  where  tot     5© 0 H n ? 
Whither  are  you  g^oing  t  fBt  ge^cn  @te  ^in  t' 

EXERCISES.     83. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  hrandy  1 — No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. — ^Dc 
you  sell  brandy  ? — I  do  not  sell  any ;  but  my  neighbour,  the  mer* 
chant,  ^lls  some. — Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco? — I  will 
fetch  you  some ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  to  have  ? — I  wish  to 
have  some  snuff;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have  some 
tobacco  (for  smoking).— -Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  ? — He 
does  not  show  me  any. — ^Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider  1— He 
does  go  for  some. — ^Do  you  want  anything  else  (ncd)  etcoai)  1 — ^I 
want  some  flour ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  1 — ^I  will  send 
for  some  (for)  you. — ^Does  your  friend  buy  apples  1 — He  does  buy 
some. — ^Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  ? — He  buys  tobacco  instead  ol 
buying  handkerchiefs. — Do  you  show  me  anything  t — ^I  show  you 
gold  and  silver  clothes. — ^Wnither  does  your  cousin  ffo  1 — He  goes 
to  the  ball. — ^Do  you  go  to  the  ball  t— I  go  to  the  £eatre  instead 
of  going  to  the  ball.— 'Does  the  ^rdener  go  into  the  garden  t— He 
re  98  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden. — Do  you  send 
yr  ar  servant  to  the  shoemaker  1 — I  send  him  to  the  tailor  instead 
ol  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 

84. 

))ost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  1 — ^I  do  go  to  fetch  him. — ^May 
(jtann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  ?— You  may  ^o  to  fetch  him. — 
Does  your  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  ?— He  does 
finn  him. — ^Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  Uiey  are  looking 
fori— They  do  not  find  them. — When  do  you  intend  going  to  the 
baiXt — ^I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — Do  your  cousins  intend 
to  ^o  into  the  country  1 — ^They  intend  to  go  thither. — When  do 
they  intend  to  ffO  thither  1 — ^They  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow.— 
At  what  o'clock  ?— At  half-past  nine. — What  does  the  merchant 
wish  to  sell  you  1 — He  wishes  to  sell  me  pocket-handkerchiefs.— 
Dj  you  intend  to  buy  some? — I  will  not  buy  any. — Dost  thou  know 

^  SBo^tn,  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  t>vo  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
K  ioed  hi  the  beghining  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  If  tha 
%  Uence  ends  with  a  pas^  participla  or  an  infinitive,  1^  i  n  is  placed  before  it* 


any  thing  ? — ^I  do  not  know  anything. — ^What  does  thy  conain  know  f 
— He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — ^Doea  he  know  German  1— - 
He  does  not  know  it. — Do  you  know  Spanish  1 — ^I  do  know  it- 
Do  your  brothers  know  Greek  1^-Tbey  do  not  know  it ;  but  they 
intend  to  learn  it, — Do  I  know  English  ? — You  do  not  know  it; 
but  you  intend  to  study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  tc  76ad 
Italian? — ^They  know  how  to  read,  hut  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic? — I  intend  to  study  Aranic  and 
Syriac. — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know 
it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin  know 
how  to  make  coats  1 — He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any ;  he  is 
no  tailor. — ^Is  he  a  merchant] — He  is  not  one.— What  is  he  ? — He 
is  a  physician.— Whither  are  you  going  1 — ^I  am  going  into  my 
garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — ^What  do  you  wish  to 
tell  him  1 — ^1  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room.-* 
Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  1 — He  does  listen  to  me.— Do 
you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  1— No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some 
heer ;  haye  you  any  ? — ^I  haye  none ;  but  I  will  send  for  some.— 
When  will  you  send  for  some  ?— Now. — ^Do  you  send  for  apples  ? 
—I  do  send  for  some. — Haye  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ?— I  haye 
enough  to  wash  my  feet. — ^Has  your  brother  water  enough  '^— He 
has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief.— 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  ?-— I  know  how  to  make  some.— Doep 
your  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — 
Does  he  knoM^  how  to  swim  1 — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim.— 
Where  is  he  going  tol-— He  is  going  no  whither;  he  remains  at 
hi^me. 


THIRTY.EIGHTH  LESSON,— 3lcl)t  tttti  bwissigste 

jDeriion. 

The  intention.  ^D  e  r  S$  0 1  fa  $• 

Intended.  ®efonnen« 

To  intend  01  to  have  the  intention,  ©efonnen  fcin*. 

I  intend  to  go  thither.  -  3^  ^tn  gcfonncn  (tn^ugel^en. 

We  haye  the  intention  to  do  it.    SBit  [xnt  gcfcnncn  e^  ^u  t^utu 

'©r^flttcn*    (to    receiye    scy- 
thing sent). 

«,  .  S5 c f  0 m m c  n*  (to  receiye  as  a 

To  receive.  ^      ^^^^^^^^^         ^ 

I  @  m  p  f  a  n  g  e  n  *  (to  welcome,  t« 
entertain). 


Thou  rpceivest ^Hp  rprtPivAB      S  ^  «tWW.  Cr  Ctl^filt. 

liiou  receivestr-He  receive!     ^  j^^^  empffingfl*  Ct  em|>f3tt8t 
He  receives  money.  Qt  befenimt  (^e(b« 

He  obtains  the  preference.  (5r  cr^ft'tt  ten  HBorjug. 

He  receives  his  friends.  (£r  cmpfingt  fcine  Jwunbc. 

Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  ?    ©r^attcn  ^c  ()eute  cinen  Scief  t 
I  receive  one  to-morrow.  3cfe  er^aftc  mcrgen  cincn. 

To  guide  (conduct,  take),  gft^rcn")  ,, 
To  lead.  Celt  en    3    ' 

( lead  the  horse  into  the  stable.    3^  f&^vc  lai  spfcrt  in  ten  @tatL 

The  preference,  bcr  SSctgug ; 

the  stable,  ber  ^tatt ; 

blind,  btinb ; 

sick  (ill),  Hant ; 

poor,  QVttu 

To  extingu'^h.  TCu^tSfdften  (v.  act.  and  k.  if 

au^SutofdKn). 
To  light.  2(  n  g  ft  n  b  c  n  (ongugfinbcn). 

To  set  on  fire.  2(  n  |!  c  cf  e  n  (ongujtcrfen). 

Does  he  extinguish  the  candle  %   SSf^t  er  ba^  Qtc^t  aug  ? 
He  lights  it.  (Sr  sftnbct  e$  an. 

To  depart  J  to  set  out,     2C  6 1  c  i  fe  n  (abguretfen). 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  1   SODann  gcbcnfen  @tc  obgurcifcn  ? 
t  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.       3(^  gebcnfe  mcrgm  abgureifen 

EXERCISES.   86.^ 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  \ — ^They  do  in- 
tend to  go  thither. — ^Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ? — I  do  in- 
tend to  go  to  him. — Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  ? — I  intend  tr 
do  nothing. — ^Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — 1 
Jo  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — Dost  thou  receive 
anything  1—1  receive  money. — ^From  (»I5on)  whom  dost  thou  receive 
9ome  1 — ^I  receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  cousin. 
— ^Does  your  son  receive  books  1 — He  does  receive  some. — From 
whom  does  he  receive  some? — ^Ho  receives  some  from  me,  from  his 
friends,  and  neighbours. — Does  the  poor  man  (t>cr  Tixxm,  See 
page  34,  Obs.  A.)  receive  money? — ^He  does  receive  some. — ^From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  1 — He  receives  some  from  the  rich.— 
Oost  thou  receive  wine? — ^I  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive 
noney? — ^You  do  not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive 

•  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See  Pre* 
^nt  Tense,  Lesson  XXXIV.) 

>>  ^fil^ren  expresses  the  act  of  conductmg  only ;  leiten  means  to  condvot 
with  safety.  Ex.  (bitten  JtranEeu  fu^ren,  to  conduct  a  sick  Tisrson;  ein  itin^ 
rtn^  ^Unoen  leiten,  to  guide  a  cldld,  a  blind  man. 
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clothes  (.ftUlbcr)  1 — He  does  not  receive  any. — ^Do  you  recei? e  tiie 
books  which  our  friends  leceiyet-— We  do  not  receive  the  same 
which  your  friends  receive;  but  we  receive  others. — ^Does  youi 
friend  receive  the  letters  which  you  write  to  him  1 — He  does  re- 
ceive them. — ^Do  yon  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  you  1 — I  do 
not  receive  them.— Does  the  Amencan  receive  as  much  brandy  as 
eider  t — He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — ^Do  the 
Scotch  receive  as  many  books  as  letters  t — ^They  receive  as  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ? — He  does  obtain  it. 
— Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters? — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  theml-^He  *eceives 
them  in  the  evening. — ^When  dost  thou  receive  thy  letters  • — ^I  re- 
ceive them  in  the  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  a  quarter  to 
ten. — ^Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  1 1 — I  receive  more  oi 
them  than  thou. — Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  1 — I  receive  some 
to-day  and  to-morrow. — ^Does  your  father  receive  as  many  friends 
as  ours  (as  our  father)  ? — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours 
(than  your  father). — Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies 
as  friends  ? — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do 
you  receive  one  more  crown  ! — ^I  do  receive  one  more. — Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book  1 — He  does  receive  one  more. — ^What 
does  the  physician  receive  1— He  receives  good  tobacco,  good  snuff, 
and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — ^Does  he  receive  brandy  ? — He 
does  receive  some. 

88. 

Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  ? — ^He  does  receive  some. — Does 
he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  1— He  receives  quite 
as  many  of  them. — ^Do  you  receive  anything  to-day?— .-receive 
something  every  day. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody? — ^I  conduct 
nobody.— Whom  do  you  guide  ? — ^I  guide  my  son. — Where  are  you 


your  servant  guide  any  one  ? — ^He  guides  my  child. — Whom  (QScn) 
must  I  guide?— Thou  must  guide  the  blind.  (Page  34,  Obs. 
^,)— Must  he  conduct  the  sick  person  ? — ^He  must  conduct  him. — 
Whither  must  he  conduct  him  i— He  must  conduct  him  home.— 
Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse? — ^He  is  leading  it  into  the 
stable.— Dost  thou  guile  the  child  or  the  bHnd  man  ?— I  guide  both« 
—When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  ? — He  intends  to  depart 
this  morning. — At  what  o'clock? — At  half  past  one. — Does  he  not 
wish  to  remain  here  ? — He  does  not  (@r  wttt  nid)t). — Do  you  intend 
to  SD  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — ^I  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow 
«~Do  you  depart  to-day? — ^I  depart  now. — ^When  do  you  intend  U 


write  to  your  friends  % — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — Do  youi 
friends  answer  your  letters  ?— They  do  answer  them. — Do  you  ex« 
tingnish  the  fire  ? — I  do  not  extinguish  it. — Does  your  servant  lig^ht 
the  candle  ? — He  does  light  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  your 
waiehoose  on  fire  ?— He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (an^uflccfen). 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON.  — Nemi    tlttb  5wi00lg0te 

Cettiott. 


COMPABISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  e  r  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  jl*  to  the  simple  adjective. 
Elxamples : 

Posit.         Comp.      Superl. 

Handsome — ^handsomer —    ©c^n  —  fc^oner  —  fdjonfl. 

handsomest. 
Small — smaller — smallest. 
Wild — ^wilder — ^wildest 


^ttt    —  timet  —  itm% 
SBiO)    —  toiSoct  —  Moittep. 


Obs.  A.    Comparative  and  superlative   adjectives 
are  declined  lilce  the  positive.    Examples : 

Comparative. 

Mascaline.  Neuter. 

''N.  bet  fc^nere     ia^  ftbonere  SuA. 

G.  bc^fd)Bnerett    bc^  fc^oneren  S5tt(l)e«. 

D.  bent  fc^oneren  bem  fc^oneren  a9u(^« 

JCtfc^e, 
A.  bctt  fcfjoneren  ba^  fcfjonere^  SBuc^. 


The  handsomer 
table,  the  hand-c^ 
flomer  book,  &c. 


•  hi  the  mperlatiye,  ^  is  sometimea  preceded  by  e  when  the  pronunciation 
reqidrai  it,  as :  fitH,  e^ieet,  fufiejl ;  f^it^t,  bad,  fc^lcc^tefl.  In  the  wordaro^, 
great,  the  soperlieitiYe  gr5pe^  is  contracted  into  iti%  as :  ber  gro^te  WlCin% 
the  createst  man. 

k  The  letter  e,  which  precedes  or  foUows  the  consonant  r  in  the  compara* 
ttre,  Sb  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  thus  instead  of:  bet,  baS  fc^iiw 
«cif^  bd  f^tixfxat,  bem  f(^6neren,  we  say :  ber,  baS  f(^5nrer  beS  f(^5n(rn,  ben 
l^blieni,  &c.    (See  Oba.  Lesson  XIX.) 
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The     smallest 
hat,  the  smal-  *< 
lest  book,  &c. 


Superlative. 

MaacnliiM.  Neater. 

N.  ber  Hcmpc  ha€  ttemfle  fSndj. 

G.  bc^  Hemflen  bc^  Hempen  SSuc^^ 

D.  bem  Hempen  bem  Hemflen  S3u(^« 

A.  ben  Heinfien  ia€  Hetnfle  S3uc^* 
^nt. 


Obs.  B.  The  radical  vowels  a,  0,  u,  are  softened 
In  the  comparative  and  superlative  into  a^  0/  u«" 
Examples : 

Posit.       Comp.       Superl. 


Old,  &c. 
pious,  &c. 
young,  &c. 


aft         after        afte|l. 
fromm    fremmer   frBmmfl. 
jmtg      jnnger      jungfl. 


Obbt  C.  The  following  adjectives,  which  are  also 
used  ha  adverbs,  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives. 

PosrrivB.  CoMP. 

SSalb,  efier, 

berorba^  balb^e,  el^ere, 

^^^'^Sly^lberorba^Kebe,    liebere, 

Gooi        \®^^  ^^^' 

^        I  ber  or  ba^  QUte,    beffere. 


Soon, 


I  ber  or  ba9  ^o^e,    ^^ere; 


Superlative. 

e^efl  (am  e^epen'*) 

e^epe. 

Kebp  (amfiebpen); 

Kebpe. 

bep  (am  bepen) ; 

bepe, 

^6(f)p  {am  f)bd}iten)i 

^oc^pe. 


c  On  the  adjectives  'which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  a,  0,  tt  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative,  see  O^.  Z>.  hereafter. 

«i  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  dcCTee  adverbially,  h  la 
eombinai  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of  the  preposi- 
tkms,  at;  ottf,  in,  in,  as:  am  toenigfleit,  the  least;  aufsp^fle,  at  the  most;  |um 
beflen,  for  the  best ;  ixtt  minbe^len,  at  least.  Hence  the  adverbs :  f^5n{lett9, 
in  the  handsomest  manner;  Beflend,  in  the  best  manner;  1^5d^^ett9,  at  tlM 
most ;  nat^flenS,  next  time ;  )vem^flend,  at  least,  <&c. 

«  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  1)0%  not  ^0^,  is  used  as 
fkB  adjective  before  a  noun ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun,  the  positive  ii 
6o^.  Ex.  ^ec  bol^e  SBaunt-  the  high  tree ;  ber  ^dbere  $aum,  the  higher  tree ; 
^17/  differ  $aum  tfl  Bec^,  this  tree  is  hi^li. 
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(Mear, 
Much, 


PosrnvB.  CoBip. 

I  ber  or  ba^  jta^e,    jtd^ere, 
( ber  or  ba^  m'efe,    tne^re, 


SUPERLATIVB. 

nacf)fl  (am  n&^fien); 

ndcf)(le* 

tneifl  (ant  nteiftat^ ; 

nteifte* 


This  book  is  small,  that  is  smal-  >Dicfcg  S3u(^  if!  Hi'xn,  jene^  Ifl  Rets 

ler,  and  this  is  the  smallest  of  mv,  unb  Mcfc^  f)tet  tfl  am  ftetnf 

all.  flen  (boi  f(etnf!e)  ocn  aUen. 

Tliis  hat  is  large,  but  that  is  HDteret  {)Ut  tft  grop/  aQetn  [tntt  ifl 

larger.  grSfJer. 

Is  your  book  as  large  as  minet  3fl  3^r  S3ud^  fo  gvop  tote  bo$  twU 


It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 

Not  so  large. 


niae? 

(&^  tjt  ni^t  fc  grop  aii  lai  Si^n^e. 
@^  i|i  gropcc  o(^  bag  S^rige. 

9Zi$t  fc  step. 


Are  our  neighbour's  children  as    ®tnb  tie  itinbcc  unfcreg  S?a46atil 


fo  attig  wit  bic  unfrigen  ? 
@te  {tnb  artigec  a(g  bte  unftlgeiu 

SS  e  f  f  e  n  ?  e  (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 
eg  tft. 

SOBelfen  |)Ut  iff  bag  t 
6g  ifl  bet  ^ut  metneg  93rubctg» 
@g  tft  nietneg  SBruberg. 
(Sg  tft  melneg  S3tubecg  ^ut. 
SlBeffcn  ^ut  l|l  ber  f^6nfle  ? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest.      IDec  meitteg  $Baterg  tft  ber  fc^SttftCt 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer,    SEBeffen  S3anb  tft  fc^ner,  bag  S^vi^ 


good'  as  ours? 
lliey  are  better  than  ours. 

Whose  t 
It  is. 

Whose  hat  is  this  % 

It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 

It  is  my  brother's. 

It  is  my  brother's  hat. 

Whose  hat  is  the  finest  ? 


yours  or  mine  1 

Good,  gentle,  pret^, 

light,  easy, 

heavy,  difficult, 

great,  grand  (big,   arge), 

long, 

short, 

round, 

rich, 


QC  obet^bag  meintge  ? 

atttg ; 
(etd)t ; 
fd^Koer ; 
fl«p ; 
fang; 

^m ; 

runb; 


Obs.  D.    The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  ra 

dical  vowels  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  are . 

Ist,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong 

t  In  tiin  phrase  the  word  a  r  t  i  g  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  ICnyim* 
word  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance :  be  good !  fei  attig  * 
a  good  chOd,  ein  artigeg  ,$tttt^. 

K  The  word  which  ansiyeni  the  question  toeffeit  ?  is  always  put  ifi  the 
|hr0  caso. 
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to  the  primitive^  word  as :  batUBxiX,  grateful ;  fi^ttlb^ 
culpable ;  io^ijaftf  malicious.  Ex.  art^^  pretty ;  artiger^ 
prettier ;  artig^/  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  tebetlb, refreshing ;  ge(oBt  praised; 
tobenb,  furious ;  fud)enb,  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as:  genau 
exact ;  faul,  lazy ;  Mow,  blue ;  grau,  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  e  V,  as  tcop^x,  valiant,  &c 

6th,  The  following : 


tlax,  clear ; 
fnapp,  tight; 
iai)m,  lame ; 
Co^^  loose ; 
matt,  wearied ; 
morfd^,  brittle ; 
nacft,  naked ; 
platt,  flat ; 
Vlnnvp,  clumsy ; 
rof)/raw; 
runb/  round ; 


fanft/  gentle ; 
\att,  satisfied ; 
fd)(aff/  slack ; 
fc^Canf/  slender; 
ftorr,  numb ; 
ftcU,  proud ; 
ftraff,  stiff; 
f!unmi/  dumb ; 
M,  mad ; 
veU,  full ; 
gaj^nt/  tame. 


fBlaj^,  pale ; 
f>vmt,  variegated ; 
fub(/  fallow ; 
foS^,  false ; 
froft,  joyful ; 
gercibe^  straight; 
gefun^/  healthy ; 
gtatt/  smooth ; 
ht%  hollow ; 
bolb/  kind ; 
fali)(^  bald ; 
f arg,  stingy ; 

Obs.  E.  In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  aJ 
ways  relative,  and  to  express  the  absolute  superlative 
we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the  adverbs:  fc^r,  very 
red)t,  very;  ^6d)fl,  extremely;  ujtgemein,  unconmionly 
&c.  Ex.  ©tt  fe^r  atmtx  SKonit,  a  very  poor  man ;  em 
fel^r  fd)Wte^  ^nb,  a  very  fine  child. 

Obs.  F.  Thauy  after  a  comparative,  is  translated  by 
a  I  ^  (See  Obs.  B,  Lesson  XXIIL).  To  increase  the 
force  of  the  comparative,  we  use  the  adverbs  ncd),  still, 
and  noeit,  far.  Ex.  SRo(^  grofler,  still  greater ;  id)  On  tt>eit 
flindlidjev  al€  ev,  I  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  compara- 
tive: 

PosmvE. 
ber  or  ba^  augere, 
bcr — bo^  innere, 
ber — ba€  ^intcre, 


The  exterior, 
the  interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  one, 
the  superior. 


Superlative. 

ber  or  ba^  auf erfle ; 

ber  —  ba^  innerfle ; 

ber  —  ba^  l^mterfle ; 
ber  —  ba§  tnittlere,  ber  —  ba^  mittelfle ; 
ber  —  bo^  obere,     ber  —  ba^  o6er|le ; 


k  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  maybe  added  in  ordei 
tolbfin  another  word,  ai  banf^ar,  which  is  formed  of  t|ie  word  ^<mt  thupld. 
^f|d  the  syllable  l^af . 


the  inferior, 
the  anterior, 
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PosmVE.  SUPERLATIVIU 

bet  or  bai  vmtete,    bet  or  bad  unterfle ; 
ber — bod  t)crbtrc,  ber  —  bad  t)orber(le 

EXERCISES.   89. 


Is  your  brother  taller  (grc9)  than  mine  ? — He  is  not  eo  tall,  but 
oettcr  than  yours. — ^Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  o^  thy  father  1 — It  is 
better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians  as 
white  (roet^)  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — ^They  are  whiter,  but  not  so 
good. — ^Axe  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  1 — They  are 
not  longer,  but  heavier. — Who  have  (SBer  ^at)  the  most  beautiful 
gloves  f^ — ^The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the  finest  ? 
— Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  frientlt 
are  the  finest  of  all. — ^Is  your  horse  good  ? — It  is  food,  but  yours 
is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  ? — I  have  very  prelty 
(ones) ;  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than  I. — From  (35 on) 
whom  does  he  receive  them  1 — He  receives  them  from  his  best 
friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  better. — Does  your 
merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  1 — He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs 
that  I  know. 

90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  1 — We  have  more  of  them 
than  they ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we,  and  the 
English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  garden  than 
that  of  our  Physician  ? — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the  American 
%  finer  house  than  thou  1 — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have  we  as  fine 
children  as  our  neighbours  1 — ^We  have  finer  (ones). — Is  your  coat 
as  long  as  mine  1 — ^It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than  yours. — Do  you 
soon  (batb)  go  out  1 — I  do  not  go  out  to-day. — When  does  your 
&ther  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. — ^Is  this  man 
older  than  that  (man)  ? — He  is  older,  but  that  (man)  is  healthier 
(gcfun^erV — Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better  t — ^The  one 
who  stadies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  ? — He  sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the 
Grerman  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)  1 — He  reads  more 
good  than  bad  (ones). — ^Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than 
eofieel — ^They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your 
shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  1 — He  makes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  1  I  can 
swim  better  than  he  ;  but  he  can  speak  German  better  than  I.-^ 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  1 — He  reads  better  than  I. — Have  you 
the  head-ache  1 — No,  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  your  cousin 
Msten  to  what  you  tejl  h}m  1 — He  does  ifiot  listen  to  it, — Does  the 
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Bon  of  your  bailiff  go  into  the  forest  I — No,  he  remains  at  home  i 
he  has  sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gardener's  son  t— 
I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose  cai^ 
ria^e  is  the  finest  ? — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  if 
still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one  as  fine  apples 
as  we? — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


FORTIETH  LESSON.— burjigfiU  Uctiott. 

To  begin.  ^Cnfongen*  (anjufangm). 

Thou  beginnest — he  begins.        ^u  f^ngfl  an  —  cr  f&ngt  an* 
I  begin  to  speak.  3d^  fange  an  ^u  fpicd^ciu 

Does  your  servant  sweep  the  ^c^rt  3&t  S3et)tentec   ^ai  Bimmtf 
room,  which  I  sweep  1  au^^  n>e(d)e^  id)  au^f el)te  ? 

To  finish,  to  end.  @  n  t)  t  g  e  n* 

^  Not  yet.  fKccft  nid^t. 

Already.  @<l^n. 

Before.  @^c  (OcDOr). 

Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ?  ©prcc^cn  ©ic,  c^c  ©ic  ^Sren  ? 
Dees  he  go  to  the  market  before  ®c()t  cc  ouf  ben   ^attt,  e^e   ct 

he  writes!  fd)rciOt? 

Do  you'  take  off  your  stockings  3ic()cn  ©ic  Sbtc  ©ttunipfc  ani,  tf)t 

beforeyou  take  off  your  shoes  I      ©ic  ^f)xc  ©^ufje  au^jtefjcn  ? 
I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take  3d)  ^ictje  mcine  ©d)ul)e  cu''i,  c\)t  t4 
ofl  my  stockings.  mcine  @trfimpfe  ou^iicfti . 

Obs,  A.  These  examples  show  that  when  a  con- 
junctive word,  as  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or 
relative  adverb  begins  the  sentence,  the  separable  par- 
ticle is  not  detached  from  the  verb,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C,  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.) 

Often.  S)  ft  (opmat^,  'iftiv^),  its  compara- 

tive is  cftcC/  and  its  super]  jitiTV 

am  6ftc|!cn* 

As  often  as  }  ou.  @o  oft  wic  ©ic. 

Oftener  than  you.  £)cftcc  (Dftcr)  aU  @te. 

Not  so  often  as  you.  ^xd)t  fo  oft  alg  ©ic. 

To  breakfast.  ^t^l)\i^dcn. 

Eurly.  S  r  a  (). 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  g)  ^riil)fKldc»  @te,  cl^e  ©if   in  b€» 
/iiio  the  wood  ?  SBotb^e^cn? 
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Does  he  breakfast  before  he  be-  ^rfil^fMdt  tx,  e^e  ct  anfSngt  fa  api 

gins  to  work  %  6ctten  ? 

Do  you  breakfast  as  early  as  1 1  $rfi()flfi(fcn  6te  fo  fcfi^  m^  t^  7 
I  breakfast  earlier  than  yon.         3d)  fcilf)fliidfc  friil^cr  di  ®ie. 

Late.  @  p  &  t. 

Too.  3  u. 

Too  late.  3u  Tp^U 

Too  early.  3u  ftftl&. 

Too  great.  3u  aco$. 

Too  little.  3u  ficiiu 

Too  mnch.  3u  t)tcU 

Do  you  speak  too  much  1  (Spre(^cn  ^te  jU  otc(  ? 

I  do  not  speak  enough.  3^  fpvcd;^  nic^t  genug. 

Obs.  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXIV.)  that  the  in* 
finitive  in  German  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle 
jiu  This  particle,  however,  is  omitted  before  the  infi- 
nitive, 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

Surfen*,  to  be  permitted  ;  ^gen*,  to  bid  ;  ^elfen*,  to 
help ;  l)orett*,  to  hear ;  Rnnm*,  to  be  able  (can)  ;  Iaf» 
fen*,  to  let ;  le^ren,  to  teach ;  fcntcn,  to  learn ;  mogen*, 
to  be  allowed  (may)  ;  miiflett*,  to  be  obliged  (must)  ; 
je^en"*,  to  see ;  fotten*,  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought)  ;  tt)oU 
Uxi*-  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will), 

^a^ren*,  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage) ;  ftttben*,  to 
find ;  fu^Ien,  to  feel ;  nennen*,  to  call,  to  name ;  reiten*, 
to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Ex.  %k\^\%  fein  gejiemt  bem  SRanite,  it  behoves  a  man  to 
be  assiduous.  When  two  infinitives  are  thus  em- 
ployed, the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put  in  the  third 
Serson  singular.  Ex.  ©cine  ge^Ier  befennen  nnb  berenen 
\  jdjon  f^albe  SSeffernng,  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and 
to  repent  of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In 
constructing  the  phrase  with  e^  iP,  it  is,  the  verbs  fein*/ 
to  be;  befennen*,  to  acknowledge;  berenen,  to  repent 
are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  j  n»  Ex.  (Si 
jejientt  bem  SKanne,  ffeig^  ju  fem>  &  ifl  fd)on  l)albe  aSeflfet 
mng,  feine  ^^fer  gu  befennen  mtb  gu  bereuen* 
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IXIRCISES.   93. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  1 — I  begin  to  speak. — Does  yooi  brotkei 
begin  to  learn  Italian  ? — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  you  already 
speak  German  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — ^Do  our  friends 
begin  to  speak  1 — ^They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak,  but  to  read. — 
Does  our  father  already  be^n  his  letter  1 — He  does  not  yet  begin 
it. — Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does  begin. — Can  you 
swim  already? — Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — Does  your  son 
speak  before  he  listens  ? — He  listens  before  he  speaks.— Does  your 
brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  befcie  he  speaks  ? — He 
speaks  before  he  listens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they 
write  1 — They  write  before  they  read. — Does  your  servant  sweep 
the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the  room  ? — He  sweeps  the  room 
before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou 
goest  out! — ^I  go  out  before  I  drink. — Does  your  cousin  wash  his 
hands  (feine  ^dnbe)  before  he  washes  his  feet  ? — He  washes  his 
feet  before  he  washes  his  hands.— -Do  you  extin^ish  the  fire  be- 
fore you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — ^I  extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor 
the  candle  (aui/  to  the  end). — Do  you  intend  to  ?o  out  before  you 
write  your  letters  1 — I  intend  writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out.— 
Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  t — 
My  son  takes  off  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat  (a\x^,  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (fyatt)  ? — ^I  intend  to  depart  to* 
morrow. — Do  you  speak  as  often  as  1 1 — ^I  do  not  speak  as  often* 
but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often  as 
your  father  ? — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  I — ^I  begin  to 
know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  ? — ^We  breakfast  at  a  quarter 
past  nine. — Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  youl — He 
breakfasts  later  than  I. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  breakfast  ?^— He 
breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half-past  six. — Do  you  not 
breakfast  too  early  ? — ^I  breakfast  too  late. — Does  your  father  break- 
fast  as  early  as  you  ? — He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — Does  he  finish 
his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes 
them. — Is  your  hat  too  large  1 — It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  1 
—He  goes  into  the  garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read 
French  as  often  as  German? — -I  read  French  oftener  than  German. 
—Does  the  physician  speak  too  much  1 — He  does  not  speak  enough. 
— Do  the  Germans  drink  too  much  wine? — ^They  do  not  drink 
enough  of  it. — Do  they  drink  more  beer  than  cider  1 — ^They  drink 
more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Have  you  much  money  1— 
We  have  not  enough  of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  corn?— 
They  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  I 
•—Wo  have  not  much  more  of  it. — Have  you  as  many  tables  af 
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thairs  ?^I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Doen  ytm 
friend  leceive  as  many  letters  as  notes  1 — He  receives  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  finish  before  you  begin  ? — 1 
<nust  begin  before  I  finish     (See  end  of  Lesson  XxXIV.) 


FORTY.FIRST  LESSON.— (Rn  tmb  mtt^iQBU  Uttioti. 

THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

•  The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs*  is  formed  from 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by 
I)refixing  to  it  g  e*  Ex.  3^r  Itebct  or  Kebt,  you  love ;  ge* 
Ikbct  or  gdieit,  loved.  The  past  participle  of  irregular 
verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  {Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXXTV.)  on 
the  rejection  of  the  letter  e,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  past  participle,  this  being  formed  from  the  second 
person  plural. 

Obs.  A.  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  g  e  in 
the  past  participle.    (See  those  verbs,  Lesson  XLY.) 

To  be — been.  ©ein*  —  gcwefcn. 

Have  you  been  to  the  market!  6tnb  <Ste  auf  bem  3){ar&e  QtWf 

fen? 

I  have  been  there.  3^  bin  ba  aemefcn. 

[  have  not  been  there.  3d^  bin  ntdot  ba  gctoefen. 

Have  I  been  there  !  93tn  icb  ba  geroefcn  ? 

You  have  been  there./  <Ste  ftnb  ba  gcmefen* 

Has  he  been  there  !  3ft  ec  ba  gemefen  t 

Ever.  3t,  Icmali. 

Never.  ^it,  niemaC^. 

f 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball  1         @tnb  @te  auf  bent  f8aU  gemefen  ? 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  ?  @tnb  ®te  {e  auf  bent  S3au  gen>efen  I 

I  have  never  been  there.  3<ft  bin  nie  ba  gewcfen. 

Thou  hast  never  been  there.         IDu  btfl  nte  ba  gewefen. 

You  have  never  been  there.  ©te  finb  (Sftt?  feib)  nientaW  bo  gc* 

wcfcn. 

He  has  never  been  there.  (St  tft  me  ba  gemefen. 

Have  you  already  been  at  the  @tnb  @tc  fc^cn  tm  ©cbuufptcf  Qcwa 

play  ?  fen  ? 

•  The  poinls,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must  not  fiifl 
la  BBrk  in  Uieir  lists  the  past  participle  of  those  verbs. 
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I  have  already  been  there.  34  ^^n  j[d^  ba  getorfm. 

Vou  have  already  been  there*       &t  finb  fd)on  ta  qeioefciu 
The  play,  to^  @(6oufpte(  (plur.  e). 

[  have  not  yet  been  there.  Sc^  bin  titd^  ntd)t  ba  gemefem 

rhou  hast  not  yet  been  there.       jDu  btfl  nec^  ntd)t  ta  gemcfen* 
¥'ou  have  not  yet  been  there.        @te  ftnb  ncd^  ntc^t  ta  gcwcfen. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there.  @r  tfl  ncd^  ntdbt  ba  gewefcn. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there.        SBtc  finb  nec^  ntd)t  ba  gemefen* 
Have  you  already  been  at  my  @tnb@te  f^fcn  beinuinem  Scoter  gci 

father's  (with  my  father)  1  wcfcn  1 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with  3<6  6tn  ncc^  nt(()t  bet  t^m  getor* 

him).  fen. 

Where  have  you  been  this  mom-  SEBe  finb  6te  biefm  SRergcti  getoes 

ingt  (en? 

[  have  been  in  the  garden.  3d^  bin  tm  ^In  beni)  Garten  gcn^ 

fen. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been?      8Q5o  tft  JDrin  Srubcr  gcwcfen ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse.    (St  tfl  im  SScrrat^^f^ufe  gen^efm. 

BXERCIBCS.    94. 

Where  hare  you  been  1—1  have  been  at  the  market. — Have  you 
oeen  at  the  ball  1 — ^1  have  been  there. — ^Have  I  been  at  the  play  1— 
You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  ? — ^I  have  not  been 
there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre  1 — He  has  never 
been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  great  square  1 — ^I  have 
never  been  there.— -Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  ? — ^1  intend  to  go 
Uiither. — When  will  you  go  thither  1 — ^1  will  go  thither  to-morrow, 
— ^At  what  o'clock  1 — At  twelve  o'clock,— Has  your  son  already 
been  in  my  large  garden  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  tliere. — ^Does  he 
intend  to  see  iti — He  does  intend  to  see  it. — When  will  ho  go 
thither  (bineln)  1 — He  will  go  thither  to-day. — ^Does  he  intend  to  go 
to  the  ball  this  c  vening  1 — He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — ^Have  yon 
already  been  at  the  b3l  ?— I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do 
you  intend  to  so  thither  (bc()tn)  ? — ^I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— Have  you  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room  ? — I  have  not 
yet  been  in  it  (barin).— Have  you  been  in  my  rooms? — ^I  have 
been  there. — When  have  you  been  there  ? — I  have  been  there  thia 
morning. — Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  bcm)  of  yout 
friend  ? — You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend, 
but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (in  benen  j 
of  Uie  English  ? — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the 
English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — ^Hast  thou  already  been  at 
the  market  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither. 
—Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  1 — He  has  been  there.— « 
When  has  he  been  there  ?— He  has  been  there  to-day. — Does  th» 
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son  cf  oar  neighbour  intend  to  go  to  the  market  ?  He  does  intend 
to  go  thither.— What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  1 — He  wishes  to 
bay  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there.— Have  you 
already  been  at  my  eoosin's  house  ? — I  have  already  been  there- 
Has  your  friend  already  been  there  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there.— 
Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends  1 — We  have  not  yet  been 
there  {Wi  i^ncn). — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  1— 
They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ! 
I  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  1 — 
I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  1— 
I  wish  to  write  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been  in  the 
eoantry  1 — He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither.— 
Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  1 — He  intends  to  go  thither  to- 
morrow.— ^At  what  o'clock  will  he  depart  1 — He  will  depart  at 
half  past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  ?— • 
He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  departs. — Have  you  been  any- 
where 1 — 1  have  been  nowhere.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-SECOND  LESSON.  —  25toei  nnb  t)ier?i8SU 

Section. 


To  have — had* 


^(ibcn*  —  gcl&ofit 


iJCT^  The  participle  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive 
(Lesson  XXIV),  when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a 
compound  tense,  is  in  German  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase. 


Have  you  had  my  coat  1 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it  1 

You  have  had  it. 

Y  on  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it 

Has  he  had  it  t 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  t 

I  have  had  it. 

[  have  not  had  it. 

Have  you  had  the  books  ? 
k  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  1 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread  ? 
[  have  had  some. 
Hast  ihou  had  paper  1 


^aUn  ©tc  ntcttten  Slcdf  Qcl^abt? 

Scft  F)a6c  ibn  ntd)t  gc^aM. 

j&obc  id)  t^n  ge^abt  ? 

©ic  bflbcn  tl)n  gcbabt. 

©tc  l)aUn  iftn  nid)!  Qcf)aht 

iDu  ^a|l  \f)n  nW  ge^atji; 

^at  cr  if)n  gcbatjt  ? 

(5c  F)flt  t^n  geF)at)t. 

^oft  2)u  mem  S5ud)  gcbflW  t 

3c^  f)abc  Qi  ge^aM. 

3*  l)atje  eg  ntdftt  gef)o6t. 

^aUn  ©te  tie  IBftcftcr  gcJ^oOt  ? 
3d)  l)«Oc  fic  9c!)at>t. 
^Qt  cr  fic  ()cl)abt  ? 
d*r  fjat  fic  gcbabt. 
ibnOen  (Sic  ©rob  Qc^aM  ? 
3d)  &aOe  tt)ctd)Cg  c^cMt 
^oft  *Du  Ropier  ge^abt  ? 
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I  have  had  none .  3c^  {)obc  f  etnd  ^e^M^ 

Have  1  had  any  ?  ^t)(  tc^  nK(d)e5  ge^iM  ? 

Has  he  had  some  wine  ?  ^at  cc  SBc'tn  gc^abt  % 

He  has  had  some.  Ox  f)at  weh^en  ge^abt 

He  has  had  none.  (Sc  ^^t  Uvdta  ge^abt 

What  has  he  had  ?  OBa^  f^at  cc  ge^abt  1 

Ha  has  had  nothing.  6t  bat  ntcftt^  gcf^abt 
He  has  never  be«n  either  right  f  (Sr  ()at  me  loebec  9led)t  nec^  Urn 
or  wrong.  ted^t  9€l)a6t. 

To  faA;e  place.  Stottfinbcn*. 

Does  the  ball  take  place  this  '^tnbet    bet    S3aa    btefen     2(6ciil 

evening  1  @tatt  ? 

[t  does  take  place.  Ch:  finM  ©tatt. 

[t  takes  place  this  evening.  6c  ftnDct  btefcn  2(bcnb  C^tott 

Found.  ©efunben. 

When  did  the  ball  take  place  T      SBann  ^at  tec    S3all  @tatt  gefutM 

ben? 
Yesterday.  ©eftern. 

The  day  before  yesterday.  SBoraeflccit. 

It  took  place  yesterday.  (Sc  ^at  gcftccn  <Btatt  gcfunben. 

Ohs.  A.  Expressions  such  as  ©tatt  fmben*,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  par- 
ticle is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple  tenses  and  before 
the  syllable  fl  e  of  the  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
stantive ©tott,  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 

Time.  ^al.'' 

The  first  time.  ^a^  ecfte  9){a(. 

The  last  time.  ^ai  (e|te  ^oL 

Last.  Se|t. 
tlow  many  times  (how  often)  ?    2Bie  Mctmot  % 

Once,  etnmat ; 

twice,  gweimat ; 

thrice,  bcetmal ; 

severa.  times,  t)erfcl^tebene  ^oL 

Formerly.  S*  ()  e  b  e  m  (e^eiuole^  el&ebeffen,  ten 

nwt$). 
Sometimes.  ^  a  n  ^  m  a  ( • 

Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  mar- ®ef)cn    @te    mand)ma(    auf    ben 

ket  ?  sD^arft  1 

I  do  go  sometimes  thither.  3(^  gc^e  nmnci^mat  bal^tn. 

a  When  Uie  word  iS'Zal  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordmai  number,  A 
U  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a  ciudinal  number,  it 
with  a  small /etter. 
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Chne.  ©egandtn* 

Gone  thither  ^tngedangen. 

Have  yoa  gone  thither  some-  ®inb  ®ic  niond^mal  jj^'mgcgon^n  I 
times? 

Obs.  B.  H  ere  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  g  ( 
in  the  past  participle  is  placed  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb.     (See  Lesson  XXV.) 

I  have  gone  thither  sometimeB.    Sdft  bin  mandftniat  l^lngcgongen. 

Oflener  than  you.  jDeftcv  at$  ®tc« 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  ?      ^aben  tie  9}{&nner  metncn   Jtoffcc 

9c6aM  % 
They  have  not  had  it.  Ste  ^aben  if)n  nt^t  gcl&obt 

Who  has  had  iti  SBer  ^at  if)n  gcftabtl 

Hare  I  been  wrong  in  buying  S^aU  id)  Unrecfet  .(^ctobt,  JBfic^cr  ju 

books?  faufcnl 

You  have  not  been  wrong  in  @tc  ^obcn  nicfet  Unrcc^t  gcJ^obt/  n)e(« 

buying  some.  c^c  gu  faufctu 

EXERCISES.   96. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  1 — ^I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchief] — ^I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
umbrella  1 — ^I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  ?— 
I  have  had  it. — ^When  hadst  (^aft — ^acl)abt)  thou  iti — ^I  had  it  yes- 
terday.— Have  I  had  thy  gloves  ? — ^You  have  had  them.— Has  your 
brother  had  my  wooden  hammer  1— He  has  had  it. — ^Has  he  had 
my  golden  ribbon  1 — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the  English  had 
my  beautiful  ship  \ — ^They  have  had  it. — Who  has  had  my  thread 
stockings  % — Your  servants  have  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  iron 
trunk  of  3ur  good  neighbour  ? — We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had 
his  fine  carriage  1 — We  have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the  stone 
tables  of  the  foreigners  1 — ^We  have  not  had  them. — Have  we  had 
the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman  % — We  have  not  had  it. — Has  the 
American  had  my  ffood  work  1 — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my 
silver  knife  1 — He  nui  not  had  it. — Has  the  young  man  had  the 
first  volume  of  my  work  ? — He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 

second ^Has  he  had  iti — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it. — ^When  has  he 

had  it  1 — ^He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you  had  sugar  ?— 
I  have  had  some. — Have  I  had  good  paper  % — You  have  had  some* 
-Has  the  sailor  had  brandy  1— He  has  had  some. — Have  you  had 
any  ? — ^1  have  had  none. 

97. 

Has  the  German  had  good  beer  1 — He  has  had  some. — Hast 
thou  had  large  cakes  (.^ud)cn  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  1 — ^I  have 
had  some.— Has  thy  brother  had  any  ?— He  has  had  none. — Has 
the  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour  1 — He  has  had  sonre. — Have  th« 
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Poles  had  good  tobacco  ?*— Thej  have  had  some.— What  tobafteo 
haye  they  had  ? — ^They  have  had  tobacco  for  smoking  and  snafl 
(9ioud)?  unt  ©dbnupftobof). — Have  the  Engl.sh  had  as  much  sugai 
as  teal— They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — 
Has  the  physician  been  right  ? — He  has  been  wrong. — Has  the 
Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  1 — He  never  has  been  either  right 
or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  1 — You  have  been 
wrong  m  buying  some. — ^What  has  your  cousin  had  ? — He  has 
had  your  boots  and  shoes.  —  Has  he  had  my  good  biscniti 
(Bwtcbacf  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  t — He  has  not  had  them.- 
What  has  the  Spaniard  had  1 — He  has  had  nothing. — Who  has 
had  courage  ? — ^The  English  have  had  some. — Have  the  English 
had  many  friends  ? — ^T^ey  have  had  many  of  them. — Have  we 
had  many  enemies  1 — We  have  not  had  many  c  f  them. — Have  we 
had  more  friends  than  enemies  1 — We  have  had  more  of  the  la.tter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  meat  ? — 
He  has  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk 
had  more  pepper  than  corn  ? — He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  oi 
the  other. — Has  the  painter  had  anything  1 — He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 

Have  I  been  riffht  in  writing  to  ray  brother  1 — You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  the  head-ache  1— 
I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  you  had  anything  good  1 — ^I  have 
had  nothing  bad  1 — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  not 
take  place. — Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  does  take  place  to- 
day.— When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place  this  evening. 
-—Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — It  did  take  place. 
—At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  ? — It  took  place  at  eleven 
o'clock. — Have  you  gone  to  my  brother's  1—1  have  gone  thither. — 
How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  ?— I  have  gone 
thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  1 — ^I  go  some- 
times th'ther. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at  the  theatre  1— 
I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the 
ball  ?— I  have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the 
ball  1 — He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes 

gone  to  the  ball  1 — He  went  (ifl — ocaangcn)  thither  formerly. — Has 
e  gone  thither  as  often  as  yon  t— .  He  has  gone  thither  oftener  than 
I.— Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden  ?— I  do  go  thither 
•ometimes. — Hast  thou  never  been  there? — I  have  often  been 
there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market  1 — He  does  eo 
thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as  my  bailifif  ?— •He 
goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 

99.      ' 

Have  you  formerly  gone  to  the  ball  1 — ^I  have  gone  thither  some' 
times. — When  hast  thou  been  at  the  ball  1 — I  was  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — ^Didst  thou  find  anybody  there  1—1  found  (^ol^ 
grfun^en)  nobody  there.— Hast  thou  gone  to  the  uaD  oftener  thai 
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Ihy  brothers  ? — I  have  gone  thither  oftener  tlian  they.— Has  yoa 
cousin  often  been  at  the  play  1 — He  has  be(;n  there  several  times 
—Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  1 — ^I  have  often  been  hungpry. 
—-Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  1 — He  has  never  been  either 
hungry  or  thirsty. — Have  you  gone  to  the  play  early  ? — I  have 
gone  thither  late. — Have  I  gfone  to  the  ball  as  early  as  you  1 — You 
nave  gone  thither  earlier  £an  I. — Has  your  brother  gone  tliither 
too  late  T — He  has  gone  thither  too  early. — Have  your  brothers  had 
anything  % — ^They  have  had  nothing. — Who  has  had  my  purse  and 
my  money  1— Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he  had  my  stick 
and  my  hat  ? — He  has  had  both. — Hast  thou  had  my  horse  or  that 
of  my  brother  1 — I  have  had  neither  yours  ror  that  of  your  brother. 
—Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  physician  T— You  have  had 
both  (beiOe). — What  has  the  physician  had  I — He  has  had  nothing. 
—Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candlestick  \ — Nobody  has  had  it 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


•  FORTY.THIRD  LESSON.— ©m  ©ttb  ttUrfigfite 

To  do — done.  SMn*  —  getl&an. 

What  have  you  done  1  2Bag  f)aUn  Sic  gct()an  ?      ' 

I  have  done  nothing.  Sd)  ^dU  nt^tg  get^aiu 

Has  the  shoemaker  made  my  ^at  ber  ©c^uJ^mad^er  mcine  ®ttefd 

boots  %  9cmad)t  ? 

He  has  made  them.  @r  ()at  ftc  gcmaci^t. 

He  has  not  made  them.  Sr  l^at  fie  nid)t  gemac^t 

To  take  off^taken  off.       ^^CtJncbmcn^-aSginommen. 
^v  *uAc  uy    i,»/*c/»  «j£/.      ^2Cugitel&cn*— ausgcgcgeiu 

Have  yon  taken  your  boots  ofif?  ^ahoi  @te  3^re  ^ticfet  au^esogen? 
I  have  taken  them  off.  S^^  l)aU  [xc  au^ge^cgcn. 

This,  that.  iDtefe£!/  t)a6. 

Has  he  told  you  that  1  ^at  ct  3f)nen  bo$  gtfogt? 

It.  @  ^. 

He  has  told  it  to  me.  @r  l)at  ci  mtt  gefagt. 

Obs.  The  neuter  pronoun  c  ^,  it,  which  is  some- 
times rendered  into  English  by  so,  and  more  elegantly 
omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to  substantives  of  any 
gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 
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Hate  yoa  told  it  to  me  ?  j^ben  ^ie  ti  mit  gefagt  ? 

[  have  told  it  to  yoa.  Sci)  b^be  e^  S^nen  ^efagt 

Who  has  told  it  to  him  1  SBcr  {)ot  c^  t^m  gefagt  ? 

Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend  ?  @tnt)  @te  bnr  S9nibct  mcitic^  3^;«tmi 

I  am.  t  3^  6tn  e  ^ 

Are  you  ill  1  @tnb  €te  ftonf  ? 

I  am  not.  f  ^6)  Mn  e  ^  ntd)t. 

-  Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  f  @tnb  unfere  9?od)&«ni  fo  wmt^  ivlf 

they  say  ?  fie  e ^  fagen  ? 

They  are  so.  f  @te  ftnb  e^. 

To  speak^spoken.         ©ptc^en*  — gcfptodbetu 

I  have  spoken  with  the  man.       3(6  i)abt  mit  bem  sJXanne  gefprcc^tu 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man.  Sc^  i)aU  ben  9)2ann  gefpred^iu* 

Wj7A.  9)1  it  (a  preposition  which  gov- 

erns the  dative). 

With    which    man    have   you  sD^it  wcld^cm  g}Janne  babcn  ©ic  qcs 

spoken  ?  fprcd)cn  ? 

To  which  man  have  you  spoken  ?  SBel^en  9}2ann  l^aben  @te  gefprod^en  ? 

Cu^  (past  participle),    ©efc^nttten. 
Picked  up.  2( uf  9  c  bob  c n. 

WiijAerf.  (Scwofcftcn. 

Which  books  have  you  picked  SBcIc^e  S3Uc6er  l^abcn  ©te  oufge^o* 

up?  ben? 

[  have  picked  up  yours.  3c6  ^abe  btc  3()vt9cn  oufgef)Oben 

(See  Obs,  B.  preceding  Lesson.) 

Burnt.  S5erbrennt.»» 

Which  books  have  you  burnt?     SBcIcfee  S8(ld)cr  babcn  ^te  wrbrennt? 
£  have  burnt  no  books.  2k6  \:)aU  fetne  S3{icber  Derbrennt. 

Tom,  3  err  iff  en. 

Which  shirts  have  you  torn  1      SBeld)C  ^emben  baben  ©ie  getriffen? 
I  have  "om  my  own.  3cb  b^be  bie  metntgcn  gcrriffen. 

EXERCISES.   100. 

Have  you  anything  to  dol — ^I  have  nothing  to  do. — What  has 
your  brother  to  do  1 — He  has  to  write  letters. — What  hast  thou 
done  1 — I  have  dono  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  1— You  have 

•  3lemanben  fprei^en  means  to  speak  to  someboay  m  an  absolute  sense,  with- 
out  mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whilst  mit  ^emanbem  fprec^en,  means  ta 
■peak  with  or  to  someliody  about  a  particnlar  thing,  as :  mit  Semanbem  abet 
mad  (oon  einer  <&a^e)  fpret^en,  to  speak  with  somebody  about  something. 

^  The  participle  past  of  the  verb  »erbrennett  would  be  »etbrannt  if  it  wera 
tmployed  either  in  a  neater  or  intransitive  sense.  Ex.  Are  my  books  h  imt  f 
ftnb  metne  $&(ber  verbramtt  ?  They  are  burnt,  fte  ftnb  Dcrbronnt-  (See  Noi* 
S  Leeson  XXV. 
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torn  my  cloflies  (itteibet:). — ^Whathave  your  children  donel— Thef 
hare  torn  their  beautifal  books. — What  have  we  done  ? — Vou  haT« 
done  nothings ;  bat  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  chairs. — Has 
the  tailor  already  made  your  coat  1 — He  has  not  yet  made  it.— 
Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots  1 — He  has  already 
made  them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hati — ^I  have  never 
made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse  % — ^I  have  not  yet 
made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made  books? — They  made 
(fyihcn  —  aemac^t)  some  formerly. — How  many  coats  has  your  tailor 
made  ? — He  has  made  thirty  or  forty  of  them. — Has  he  made  good 
or  bad  coats? — He  has  made  (both)  good  and  bad  (ones). — Has 
our  father  taken  his  hat  off? — He  has  taken  it  off. — Have  your 
brothers  taken  their  coats  off? — They  have  taken  them  off. — Has 
the  physician  taken  his  stockings  or  his  shoes  off? — He  has  taken 
off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  he  taken  away  ?— 
He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he  has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — 
Who  has  told  you  that  ? — My  servant  has  told  it  to  me- — What  has 
your  cousin  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  nothing. — W  ho  has  told 
It  to  your  neighbour  ? — ^The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you 
the  brother  of  that  (biefeg)  youth  ? — I  am  (3c^  bin  Cf ). — Is  that  boy 
your  son  ? — He  is. — How  many  children  have  you  ? — ^I  have  but 
two. — Has  the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market  ? — He  has  not  gone 
thither. — Is  he  ill  ? — He  is. — Am  I  ill  1 — You  are  not. — Are  you 
as  tall  (grc^)  as  I  ? — I  am. — Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  ? 
— ^They  are. — ^Art  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother  ? — I  am  more  so 
(e^  me^r)  than  he. 

101. 

Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ?— I  have  spoken  to  him. — When 
did  (J)abcn  gcfprcc^cit)  you  speak  to  him? — ^I  spoke  to  him  the  day 
before  yesterday.— Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the  Turk  1— 
i  have  never  spotwsn  with  him.— How  many  times  have  you 
spoken  to  the  captain? — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — Has 
the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  ? — He  has  never  spoken  with 
me. — ^Have  you  often  spoken  with  his  son  ? — I  have  often  spoken 
with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we  ? — ^I  have 
not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — ^To  which  son  of  the 
nobleman  have  you  spoken  ? — I  have  spoken  to  the  youngest. — To 
which  men  has  your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  to  these. — 
What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has  cut  trees. — Has  he 
cut  com  ? — He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  corn  1 
—He  has  cut  as  nuch  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you 
picked  up  my  knife  ? — ^I  have  picked  it  up. — Has  your  boy  picked 
op  the  tailor's  thimble? — He  has  not  picked  it  up. — Have  you 
picked  up  a  crown  ? — ^I  have  picked  up  two  of  them. — What  have 
you  picked  up  ? — We  have  picked  up  nothing — Have  you  burnt 
anything? — We  have  burnt  nothing, — What  have  the  sailors 
burnt? — ^They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats. — Hast  thou  burnt  my 
^ne  ribbons  ? — ^I  have  not  burnt  them. — Which  books  has  ths 
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Oieek  burnt  1 — He  has  burnt  his  own. — Which  s^ips  (^c^tfft) 
hare  ^e  Spaniards  burnt?— They  have  burnt  no  ships. — Have  yoa 
burnt  paper  1 — ^I  have  not  burnt  any. — Has  the  Physician  burnt 
notes  ?— He  has  burnt  none. — Have  you  had  the  courage  to  bum 
my  hat  1 — I  have  had  the  courage  to  burn  it. — When  did  you  burn 
it  1—1  burnt  it  yesterday. — Wnere  have  you  burnt  it  t — ^I  have 
burnt  it  in  my  room.— Who  has  torn  your  shirt  1 — ^The  ugly  boy  '^ 
our  neighbour  has  torn  it — Has  anybody  torn  your  books  ?— S  "^ 
body  has  torn  them. 


FORTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bwr  Uttb  merjigste 

jIDertion. 


To  drink — drunk. 
To  carry— carried. 
To  bring — brought. 
To  send  — sent. 
To  write — ^written. 
Te  see    — seen. 
To  give  — given. 
To  lend  — ^lent. 


iNFmmvE.      Past  part. 

ZvinUn*  — Qctxmtm* 

Xra^m*  — getragm* 

SBringen*  — gebrarfit 

©enben*  — gefanbt 
®d)reibett*— gefrf)rie6en» 

©e^ien*  — gefe^en. 

®eben*  — gcgebcn* 

8ei^cn*  — gclie^. 


NEUTER  VERBS. 


Neuter  verbs  are  coiyugated  like  the  active.  The 
latter,  however,  always  form  their  past  tenses  with 
the  auxiliary  ^6en*,  to  have ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
neuter  verbs  take  feitt*,  to  be,  and  others  ^aben*,  for 
their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  sometimes  ^aben*/ 
and  sometimes  fcin*.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary 
\a  not  marked  have  the  same  as  in  English. 

To  come — come  (Past  part.;.   ^  o  mm  c  n  *  —  9 c  f  o m m e lu 
Togo    "—gone.  ®c^en«      — gcgangen. 

Is  the  man  come  to  your  father!  S|t  tcr  sOlomt  ga  Sbrem  9Satct  get 

fonmicn  ? 
He  is  come  to  him.  @r  i|t  ?u  tbm  gefommen. 

Is    thy  brother   gone  into  the  3fl  ©cin   SBnibct  ouf  bo«  (o»H} 

field  1  Scl^  Q^jjonsen  ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  (Sr  tft  bobtn  gcgangcn. 

Have  you  seen  the  man  ?  ^oOcn  @ic  ben  »XWann  cjcfe^eti  ? 

I  have  seen  him.  Sd)  haU  tf)n  qcfcbcn. 

Have  yon  seen  my  book  ^  ^f>tn  @ie  mein  93  ud)  gefcl^t 
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I  ksTe  seen  it  3(^  f)Qht  ti  gefc^eti. 

I  have  not  seen  it.  3(^  hO'^t  ti  nt(i()t  gefel)etl 

When  r-^Where  ?  SBonn?  — ©o?* 

When  did  you  see  my  coiisiii  ?    SBonn  f)a(>en  @te  meinen  S^ettet  ^ 

fcben? 
1  saw  liim  the  day  before  yester-  3c^  t)<^^^  t^n  t^otgeflecn  gefel^ 

day. 
Where  have  yon  seen  him  1         SBo  ftobcn  ©ie  i^n  ocfeften  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre.    3c6  babe  tf)n  tm  ^QcaUv  gefel^cn* 
W^here  hast  thou  seen  my  book  ?  SBo  f)of!  ^Du  mem  SBuc^  ^efe^en  ? 
I  have  seen  it  in  your  room.         3^  ^aOe  <^  in  S^tcm  Stmmcr  gcfcj 

^cn. 

Do  you  learn  jo  read  t  Scrnen  ©ic  (cfcn  ? 

I  do  learn  (it).  ^d)  Urnc  e& 

I  learn  to  write.  3d)  tcrnc  fd)rci6cn. 

Have  you  learnt  to  write  T  ^ahcxi  @ie  f(<)reibcn  gelccnt  ? 

I  have  (learnt  it).  3(^  ^)Qb<  c^  geUrnt. 

To  know  (to  be  acquainted  with)  ^ennen* — gcfannt. 
— known* 

Have  you  known  those  men  t      ^ben  .@te  {enc  ^^nner  gefaitnt  ? 
I  have  not  known  them.  Sc^  f)Q6e  fte  nt(i)t  gcfonnt. 

O&s.  Instead  of  the  past  participle,  the  following 
verbs  retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive  :^  biirfen*,  to  be  permitted ;  l)ei^tn*, 
to  bid ;  i)elfen*,  to  help ;  ^ren,  to  hear ;  ^nnen*,  to  be 
able  (can) ;  la^en*^  to  let ;  fe^mi,  to  teach ;  lemeit,  to 
learn ;  mogen*,  to  be  allowed  (may) ;  mujfen*,  to  be 
obliged  (must) ;  fe^*,  to  see ;  fcUen,  to  be  obliged 
(shaJl,  ought) ;  ttwtten,  to  be  willing,  to  wish  (will).** 

To  let  (to  get,  to  have,  to  order)*  $!  a  f  f  e  n  *.    (See  Lesson  XXXI. 

where  this  verb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense.) 

To  get  or  to  have  mendea — got  Tfu^beffcm  loffen*. 
or  had  mended. 

•  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  time,  place, 
and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXVII.  XXXI.  XXXII.  and  XLII. 

b  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  }  u  does  not  precede  the 
infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.    (See  Obs.  B,  Lesson  XL.) 

c  Modem  authors  do  not  alwa3rs  observe  this  distinction,  but  eive  the  pi«« 
ference  to  the  regular  form.  Thus*  it  is  already  generally  said :  3^  j^aBc  i^n 
frnneti  geternt  (not  lernen),  I  have  become  acquainted  with  him ;  3(9  ^a(e  t^m 
n^eiten  geBotfen  (not  ^e(fm),  I  have  helped  him  to  work;  er  ^cii  mid^  ric^tig 
n^V^M  ifit^^  (not  Tenten),  he  has  taught  me  to  speak  correcUY* 
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To  get  or  to  bare  washed— got  SEBaf(i()en  (affen* 

or  had  wasned. 
To  have  made— had  made.  SKadbcn  loffcn*. 

Are  you  getting  a  coat  made  (do  Saffcn  @te  etncn  9{ccf  macftai  ? 

you  order  a  coat)  1 
I  am  getting  one  made  (I  do  3^  (affc  ctncn  ma^en. 

order  one). 
I  have  had  one  made.  3c^  ^a6c  etnen  mad)cn  (affctu 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt  ^at  ^f)v  SSrutet:  fetn  ^eni^  ivafc^t 

washed  T  (affen  ? 

He  has  had  it  washed.  (&v  l)at  ei  toafc^cn  lafjm* 

The  crayat,  ta$  ^(^tuc^ ; 

the  neck,  bcr  ^aU, 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats  ^afl  >Du  mand)mat  ^o!iM6)it  auU 

mended  1  kffcrn  (flffcn  ? 

have  had  some  mended  some-  3c^  babe  niand)nia(  loetc^e  auiUffcm 

times.  (aJTcn. 

r 

EXERCISES.    102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  1 — ^I  have  drunk  some. — Have  you  drunk 
much  of  iti — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  thou  drunk 
some  beer  1 — ^I  have  drunk  some  1 — Has  thy  brother  drunk  much 
ffood  cider  1 — ^He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough. — When 
did  you  drink  any  wine  1 — ^I  drank  some  yesterday  and  to-day  (3cl) 
f^ahc  geftcrn  un^  I)cute  wc((ibcn). — Has  the  servant  carried  the  letter  ? 
—He  has  carried  it. — ^Where  has  he  carried  it  to? — ^He  has 
carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some  apples  1 — ^We 
have  brought  you  some.-— How  many  apples  have  you  brought  us ! 
— ^We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them.— When  did  you 
bring  them  1 — ^I  brought  (babe — jcOracbt)  them  this  morning. — ^At 
what  o'clock  1 — ^At  a  quarter  to  eight. — Have  you  sent  your  little 
boy  to  the  market? — 1  have  sent  him  thither  (babin). — ^When  d^d 
you  send  him  thither  1 — ^This  evening. — Have  you  written  to  your 
father  1 — ^I  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  you  1— *H6  has 
not  yet  answered  me. — Have  you  ever  writteti  to  the  physician  ? — 
I  have  never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  1 
— Ha  has  often  written  to  me. — ^What  has  he  written  to  you  1 — He 
has  written  to  me  something. — Have  your  firiends  ever  written  to 
you  1 — They  have  often  written  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson 
•  XLH.)  have  they  written  to  you  ? — ^They  have  written  to  me  more 
than  thirty  times. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  1 — I  have  never 
seen  him. — Has  he  ever  seen  you  1 — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast 
thou  ever  seen  any  Greeks  ? — ^I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you 
already  seen  a  Syrian  1 — I  have  already  seen  one. — Where  have 
you  seen  one  1 — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  ^ven  the  book  to  my 
brother  1  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXVnf.)— 1  have  given  it  to 
him. — Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant  1 — I  have  given 
some  to  him. — How  much  have  you  given  to  him  ? — I  have  given 
io  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good 
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aeigfabours'  children  1 — ^I  have  given  some  to  them.— Will  yoo 
give  some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  (Page  34,  Obs,  A.)  ? — I  have 
already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  1 — 1 
nave  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give  me  some  1 — 
1  gave  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  1 — I 
cannot  give  you  any  (3c^  6ann  3f)ncn  fclnen). 

103. 

Has  the  American  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some.— 
Has  he  often  lent  yon  some  1 — ^He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes.^ 
A'hen  did  he  lexid  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  some  formerly. — Has 
the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  t — He  has  never  lent  me  any.—- 
Is  he  poor  % — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you. — Will  vol 
lend  me  a  crown  1 — I  will  lend  you  two  of  them. — Has  your  boy 
come  to  mine  1 — He  has  come  to  him. — ^When  t — ^This  morning.— 
kt  what  time  1 — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  1 1 — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  come  1 — I  came  at  half  past  five. — He  has  come 
earlier  than  you. — Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ? — He  went  to  the 
ball. — ^When  did  he  go  thither  t — He  went  thither  the  day  before 
yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place  t — It  has  taken  place. — Has 
It  taken  place  late  ? — It  has  taken  place  early.— At  what  o'clock  ? 
— ^At  midnight. — ^Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  ? — He  does  learn 
it — Does  he  already  know  how  (Lesson  XXXVIL)  to  read  t — He 
does  not  know  how  yet. — Have  you  ever  learnt  German  1 — I  learnt 
it  formerly,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt 
French  1 — He  has  never  learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  presents- 
He  does  learn  it. — Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  ? 
I  do  not  know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.)  you  know ; 
but  I  know  another  (Lesson  XXI). — ^Does  your  friend  know  the 
same  nobleman  whom  I  know  1 — He  does  not  know  the  same ;  but 
he  knows  others. — Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom  I  have 
known  (iiK(d)€  tcb  gefannt  Mt), — ^I  have  not  known  the  same ;  but 
I  have  known  others. — ^Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended  1 — 
I  hare  sometimes  had  it  mended  1— Hast  thou  already  had  thy 
Doots  mended  1—1  have  not  yet  had  them  mended.- Has  your 
cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended?— -He  has  several 
times  had  them  mended.- Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mena- 
ed  ?— I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended.— Have  you 
had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed]^— I  have  neither  had  the 
one  nor  the  other  washed. — ^What  stockings  have  you  had  washed  ? 
^  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed. — Has  your  father  had 
1  table  made  ? — He  has  had  one  nade. — Have  you  had  anything 
«iiade  ?— I  have  had  notliing  made.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XJQCIV.) 
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FORTY.FIFrH  LESSON.— ^ftnf  mh  mer|ig«te 

ro  receive — received.        S8e!ommen*     (er!)otten* 

empfongen*). 

Obs.  A.  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLL)  that  some 
verbs  do  not  take  the  syllable  g  e  in  the  past  participle ; 
tiey  are, 

1st,  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable 
unaccented  particles :  6e,  twp,  ciit,  er,  ge,  i)er,  tt)ibcr,  jer 
(See  Lesson  aXV.),  or  with  one  of  the  following  par- 
ticles, when  inseparable :  burd^/  through ;  Winter,  behind ; 
fiber,  over ;  urn,  around ;  uttter,  under ;  »ott,  full  \  wieber, 
again.* 

2nd,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  ter- 
minating in  tren,  or  terciu  Ex.  jhibiren,  to  study ;  past 
part,  jhibtrt,  stucUed. 

Ruk.  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  prin- 
cipal accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable 
g  e  in  the  past  participle. 

How  much  money  have  you  re-  SSicoiet  ®c(b  Ijahexi  |Ie  6c!cmmen  1 

ceived  ? 
I  have  received  three  crowns.       Scft  ftctbc  brci  SS^fltcr  6cfcmmcn. 
Have  you  received  letters  1  ^obcn  ©ie  ©ttcfe  cr^ottcn  ? 

I  have  received  some.  3c^  ^Q^c  wctdfte  cr^oftcn. 

To  promise-— promised,         95erfprccftc  n* — » etfpred^en* 

Obs.  B.  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  con- 
jugated like  their  primitives :  thus  the  verb  t)erft>rec^* 
is  conjugated  like  fjn'ec^en*,  to  speak,  which  is  its  pri- 
mitive.    (Lessons  XXTV.  and  XXXTV.) 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come?       SSerfprcc^en  ©te  mtr  gu  fommen  ? 
I  promise  you.  3^  t)crfprcd>e  e§  3l)ncn. 

The  grosh  (a  coin),  bcc  ®rcfc^en  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.) ; 
the  denier,  bcr  gjfenntg. 

A  crown   contains  twenty-four  @in  Sbotcr   ^ot   t)l*.r  unb  gnwngig 
groshes.  ©rofcfecn. 

*  Verbs  compounded  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when  the  par- 
ticles may  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separable,  when  they  have  tim 
meaning  <>/ prepositions. 
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A.  grofih  contains  twelve  deniers.  Gin  ©rofften  iat'^toHif  >yf«nnlg^ 
\  florin  contains  sixteen  groshes  (Sin  ©utfccn  f)ot  fcd>3c5n    ®rcfc^ 
or  sixty  kreuzers,  or  forty-eight      ofccr  fccl)sig  ^reujer,  ct>€c  ac^t  unD 
good  kreuzers.  mcrjig  gute  ^rcujcr. 

A.  denier  contains  two  oboles.       Sin  pfennig  l)at  ^wci  ^iUiv. 
The  obole,  tec  ^jcllcr* 

There  is.  @«i|l. 

There  are.  ©«  finb 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in  fBict)ic(  Orofcftcn  jlnb  in  eincm  Zfyi* 

a  crown  ?  (cr  1 

Twenty-four.  SSicr  unb  jwon^ig. 

TotDearout''''Womout.  2C6tragen  ♦  —  ab^iiva^tn 

(obnul^en — obgenu^t). 
To  spell — spelled.  Su(fcflo6iren — 6ud^|lo&t  rtt 

Hotof  aBie? 

Well.  ®ut,  woW  (adverbs  b). 

Bad,  badly.  ©cfctedbt,  fiOct,  fcfttimm  (adverbs  «)• 

How  has  he  washed  the  shirt?     Sl^ie  f)at  er  ba$  ^cmb  gcnnifc^en  ? 
He  has  washed  it  well.  6r  I)at  c^  gut  ^ewafc^en. 

How  have  you  written  the  letter?  aOBie  F)Qben  ®tc  ben  93rief  gcfrfiriei 

beni 

Tow*,  ©  0  • 

So  so.  @  0  f  0. 

In  this  manner.  ^  ^uf  bicfe  SBeife. 

To  cdll-^dlled.  ^ u  f  e n*—- gcr u f  c n . 

Have  yon  called  the  man  1  ^6en  @ie  ben  9}2ann  gerufen  t 

I  have  called  him.  34  ^a6e  i^n  getufen. 

Todry.  Srodnen. 

To  put  (to  place f  to  lay),  ft  e  g  e  n. 

Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry  t      ficgen  @ie  3!)ren  SRcdf  gu  trccfncn  ? 
I  do  put  it  to  dry.  3%  tege  i^n  gu  trocfnen. 

Where  have  you  placed  (put)  SBo  \)aUn    @ie   ba$   S3u((   ^ing^ 
the  book t  (eat?     (See   Note    ^j   Lesson 

XXXVII. 

k  ®nt  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  (Sx  tebet  gut,  he 
speaks  well.  3BoM  denotes  a  certain  de^ee  of  well  being.  Ex.  ^cfy  Uu 
w>%  1  am  well ;  id)  xoti^  e8  tuo^l,  I  know  it  well. 

c  ^d)UAt  is  the  opposite  to  Q\lt,  and  fiBel  the  opposite  to  ttJO^I.  Ex.  (St 
fi^rcibt  fd&leAt  he  writes  badly.  (Stwai  iibel  nc^men,  to  be  offended  at  an3r* 
thhig.  S^ltntm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  ubel,  thus  we  say; 
r(|»ttntv*  antu^,  iKid  enough ;  beflo  f^iUnimer,  so  much  the  worse. 
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1  hare  placed  it  upon  the  table.  3^  l)aU  (^  auf  ben  SifA  gdcgt 

To  lie — lain*  ftiegcn* — getegen. 

Wliere  lies  the  book  ?    •  $So  licgt  bag  S3u^  ? 

It  lies  upon  the  table.  @g  Uegt  auf  bent  ^tfi^e. 

It  has  lain  upon  the  table.  66  ^at  auf  bem  S^tfc^e  gftegen. 

TAerc.  JD  a  r  a  u  f . 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  %  Stecjt  bag  S3u(^  auf  bent  @tu^(e  ? 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it).  ^g  Itegt  b  a  r  a  u  f. 

It  has  lain  there.  (Sg  l)at  barauf  gelegen. 

EXERCISES.     104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything? — ^I  have  promised  nothing.— D« 
you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  1 — I  do  give  it  to  you.— 
Have  you  received  much  money  ? — ^I  have  received  but  little. — How 
much  have  you  received  of  it  t — I  have  received  but  one  crown.— 
When  have  you  received  your  letter  1 — ^I  have  received  it  to-day.-— 
Hast  thou  received  anything  1 — ^I  have  received  nothing.— What 
have  we  received  1 — ^We  have  received  long  (grcp)  letters. — Do  you 
promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  promise  you  to  come  to  it.—' 
Does  your  ball  take  place  to-night  1 — ^It  does  take  place. — How 
much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  ! — I  have  given  him  fifteen 
crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him  more  1 — ^I  have  given  him  what 
I  have  promised  him. — Have  our  enemies  received  their  money  1— 
They  have  not  received  it. — Have  you  German  money  ? — I  have 
some. — What  kind  of  money  have  you  ? — ^I  have  crowns,  florins, 
kreuzers,  groshes,  and  deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in 
a  florin  1 — A  florin  contains  (^at)  sixteen  groshes,  or  sixty  kreuzers, 
or  forty-eight  good  kreazers. — Have  you  any  obolesi — I  have  a 
few  of  them. — ^How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  1 — A  denier 
contains  two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  ? — ^I  will  lend 
it  to  you;  but  it  is  worn  out. — ^Are  your  shoes  worn  outi — ^They 
are  not  worn  out — ^Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  T — I  will 
lend  them  to  him. — ^To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  1 — I  have  not 
lent  it ;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody. — ^To  whom  have  you  given 
it  1 — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (bet  2(rme). 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ? — ^He  does 
know. — Does  he  spell  well  1 — He  does  spell  well. — How  has  your 
little  boy  spelt  ? — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your  children 
written  their  letters  1 — They  have  written  them  badly. — Do  you 
know  (Lesson  XXXVII.)  Spanish  1 — I  do  know  it. — Does  your 
cousin  speak  Italian  1 — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends 
speak  1 — ^They  do  not  speak  badly  (nicbt  ilOct). — Do  they  listen  to 
what  you  tell  them  1 — ^They  do  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou  learnt 
English  1 — ^I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — Have  you  called  me  1— 
f  hare  not  ealled  you,  but  your  brother. — Is  he  ccnel — Not  ye* 
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(Lesson  XL.)— Wheie  have  you  wet  (nap  niacin)  your  cloHies) 
— ^I  have  wet  them  in  the  country. — ^Will  you  put  then,  to  dry 
(ju  trecfncn  tcgcn)  ?— I  will  put  them  to  dr^. — Where  have  you  put 
my  hat  1 — I  have  put  it  upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  my  book  1 
— ^I  have  seen  it. — Where  is  it  1 — It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk, 
— ^Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  1 — It  does  lie  upon  it. — 
When  have  you  been  in  the  country  1 — I  have  been  there  the  day 
before  yesterday. — Have  you  found  your  father  there  1 — I  have  found 
him  there. — ^What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  nothing. — What  have 
yon  been  doing  in  the  country  1 — ^I  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 


FORTY.SIXTH  LESSON.  —  0^cl)0  uttb  Diet^sle 

Does  your  father  wish  to  give  SBill  S^r  SSater  nut  ehvod  ^u  tbun 

me  anything  to  do  ?  9c6en  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some-  (Sx  mil  ^ii;  ctn>a6  ju  t^un  gebcn. 

thing  to  do. 

Obs.     £  a  }  It  /  to  itf  relates  sometimes  to  an  kifin: 
tive,  as: 

Hpve  you  a  mind  to  work  1  JpaUn  <Ste  H^  su  ar6eiten  ? 

I  have  no  mind  to  it.  3c^  ^a6e  !ctne  8uft  tqu. 

Is    thy    brother   gone   to  the  Sft  ^cin  ^rubet:  au|^  8anb  gegaa 

country  ?  ^cn  ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  (St  ifl  ba^tn  gegangcm 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither?  ^afl  ^Du  i^uft  ba^in  ^u  ge^en? 

[  have  a  mind  to  it.  2lc^  l)aU  Cuf!  ba^u* 

How  old  are  you  1  SBie  att  jinb  ©ie  ? 

[  am  twelve  years  old.  3d)  Otn  IvoUf  3af)r  •  att. 

How  old  is  your  brother  1  8Bie  alt  ift  ^^v  SBruber  ? 

He  is  thirteen  years  old.  Qt  if!  brct^c^n  3af)t  att 

Almost  {nearly).  SBcinage  or  faft. 

About.  Ungcf^^ir. 

Hardly.  ^  a  u  nu 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old.  @r  if!  fof!  Dtetge^n  3^l)V  alU 

I  am  about  j&fteen  years  old.         3cfe  Oin    un9cfd'{)r    fftnf^cljn    3a^ 

a(t. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old.    @r  if!  bctna^e  fe^gcl^n  3aftc  a(t. 
Vour  are  hardly  seventeen  years  @ie  jtnb  faum  {iclKngef)n  3a^t  alt 
old. 

»  Here  custom  reqalrei  tin  ringvlar  iinber. 
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NotqmU.  9{tc6t  gan^ 

I  am  not  quite  eighteen  years  34  ^tn   nt^t  gait}  ad^t^^n  3a(t 

old.  a(t 

Art  thou  older  than  thy  brotbtf  ?  93tfl  iDu  &(tcr  a(^  ^ein  SStubct ! 

I  am  younger  than  he.  3c^  bin  (Ungec  a(g  er* 

To  understand — understood.     SScrfle^cn*  —  Derflanben  ^ 

Do  you  understand  me  1  93erfl<(en  @ie  mic^  ? 

[  do  understand  you.  SWb  wrfte^c  ©te. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  1  ^a6en  @te  ben  ^ann  t)ecflanbm  1 
I  have  understood  him.  34)  1)<^^  tbn  t)erftanben« 

I  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under-  3cfc  W^c  ©te,  aUt  ic^  Decfle^e  ©if 
stand  you.  nic^t. 

The  noise,  bet  ftflrm ; 

The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind,  ba$  ©aufen  bc^  SEDtnbe^ ; 

The  wind,  bcriffiinb. 

Do  ^ou  hear  the  roaring  of  the  ^5ren  @te  bad  @aufen  be^  ®lni 

wind  %  bed  1  . 

I  do  hear  it.  3c?)  Wt^«  cd. 

To  hark.  JBellen. 

The  barldng,  bod  Setten. 

Have  you  heard  the  barking  of  ^aben  @te  bad  SBeHenbec^nbcgri 

the  dogs  1  ^crt  ? 

I  have  heard  it.  3c^  I)aOe  ed  9ef)6rt. 

To  lose—lost.  fBerlictcn* — ocrtoren. 

To  heat— beaten.  ©  d^  I  a  9  e  n  *  — ^9  e  f  (^  1 0  9  e  It 

Thou  beatest,— he  beats.  ;Du  \&0^%  —  er  [(^(figt. 

Toremd    — rcai (past part).  Scfcn*  —  cjetcfcn. 

To  remain — remained.  95  ( e  i  6  c  n* — 9  e  b  1 1  c  b  c  n  (takes 

fetn  for  its  auxiliary). 
To  take— taken.  9'lcF)mcn*  —  genommem 

To  know— known.  SKiffen*— gcwupt 

Have  you  lost  anything  1  ^abcn  <Sic  ctwad  Dcrtcren  ? 

£  have  lost  nothing.  3*  IjaU  ntd)td  t^ertorem 

To  lose  (at  play)— /oj^  ©etfptelcn*  —  Detfpictt 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost?  SBtemet  l^at  3^t  S3ruber  t)etfple(t? 

He  has  lost  about  a  crown.  @c  ^ot  ungcf&bc  cinen  Skater  Den 

fpictt. 
Who  has  beaten  the  dog  %  SBec  feat  ben  |)unb  qef^tagen  ? 

No  one  has  beaten  it.  92tenmnb  bat  ifen  gcfdbt^^gen. 

How  many  books  has  your  cousin  SBtemct  SBfic^ec  feat  3>hv  JSettet  ftjitn 
already  read  ^  getefen  1 
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ll«  liM  alieady  TeadTfiye  of  them,  (St  f)at  hcvtn  fc^on  fBnf  gffefni/  atti 

ftnd  at  present  he  is  reading  ic^t  (tcpter  ta$  fcc^fte. 

the  sixth. 
Has  the    man  taken  anythingr  f  ^at,  ter  ZSlawx  3^nen  ctmai  get 

from  you  1  nommcn  % 

he  has  taken  nothing  from  me.  f  6t:  l&Qt  nur  nt(!)t^  gcnommeiu 
Do  yon  know  as  much  as  this  SBiffen    @ie    fo    met    tote    tUfer 

man  ?  gOJann  ? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he.       S^  metp  ntc^t  fb  I9te(  wit  cr. 
Have  you  known  that  ?  ^oben  ©ic  bag  gcwupt  ? 

I  have  not  known  it.  3c^  fyiU  U  nt(l)t  geaupt. 

Where    have    our    friends    re-  SBo  finb  unfcre  gtcunbe  ^tUkUn  ? 

mainedt 
Fhey  have  remained  at  home.      @ie  finb  }U  ^ufe  qebUeben. 

EXERCISES.      106. 

Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter? — ^I  have  time  to  wiite  o.ie.— 
Will  you  lend  a  hook  to  my  brother  1 — ^I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  mor^ — I  will  lend  him  two 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  1—1  have  given  them 
money.— How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  youl — He  has 
given  me  only  a  little ;  he  has  given  me  only  two  crowns. — How 
>ld  is  your  brother  1 — ^He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you  as  old  as 
6e? — I  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are  you? — ^I  am  hsurdly  eighteen 

fears  old. — How  old  art  thou  1 — ^I  am  about  twelve  years  old. — ^Am 
younger  than  you  ! — ^I  do  not  know. — How  old  is  our  neighbour? 
— He  IS  not  quite  thirty  years  old.— Are  our  friends  as  young  as 
we  1 — ^They  are  older  than  we. — How  old  are  they  1 — ^The  one  is 
nineteen  and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — Is  your  father  as  old  as 
mine  ? — He  is  older  than  yours  1 — Have  you  read  my  book  1 — ^I  have 
not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has  your  friend  finished  his  book  ? — He  has 
almost  finished  it.^ — ^Do  you  understand  me  ? — ^I  do  understand  you. 
— Does  the  Englishman  understand  us  ? — He  does  understand  us. 
— Do  you  understand  what  we  are  telling  you  1 — We  do  understand 
it. — Dost  thou  understand  German  ? — ^I  do  not  understand  it  yet, 
but  1  am  learning  it. — Do  we  understand  the  English  1 — We  do 
not  understand  tliem. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us  1 — They  do 
understand  us. — ^Do  we  understand  them  1 — We  hardly  understand 
tliem. — Do  you  hear  any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard 
&e  roaring  of  the  wind  ? — ^I  have  heard  it. — What  do  you  hear? — 
I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — ^Whose  dog  is  this  1 — It  is  the  dog 
of  the  Scotchman.  . 

107. 

Have  you  lost  your  stick  ?— I  have  not  lost  it. — Has  your  sei 
fast  lost  my  note  f — He  has  lost  it. — Have  you  gone  to  the  ball  1 
—No,  I  have  not  gone  to  iU — ^Where  have  you  remained  ? — ^I  have 
mnained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  play)  as  much  money 
M  I T-— He  has  lost  more  of  it  than  you  t — How  nf  uch  have  I  lost  1 
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•—Ton  kaTe  hardly  .ost  a  crown*-— Where  has  thy  brother  i» 
mained  ?— He  has  remained  at  home. — Hare  your  friends  re« 
mained  in  the  country  t — ^lliey  have  remained  there.— Do  you 
know,  as  much  as  the  English  physician] — ^I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much  as  you  1 — He 
knows  more  than  I.-— Does  any  one  know  more  than  the  French 
physicians? — No  one  knows  more  than  they. — Have  your  brothers 
read  my  books  ? — ^Tliey  have  not  quite  read  them. — How  many  of 
Ihem  have  they  read  f---They  have  hardly  read  two  of  them.-— Has 
the  son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything  from  you  1 — He  has  taken 
my  books  from  me.— What  hast  thou  taken  from  himi — I  hays 
taken  nothing  from  him. — ^Has  he  taken  money  from  youl — He 
has  taken  some  from  me.— How  much  money  has  he  taken  from 
you? — He  tas  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0iebnt  nnb  t>itt^U 

fUttdoti. 

To  Ute^^bitten.  93eipcn— gedrfem 

Why  t  OB  a  c  u  m  ? 

Because.  SBeiL 

OCT*  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative,  (in 
compound  tenses,  the  auxiliary)  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction  or 
a  conjimctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.  TTie  conjunctions  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  verb  to  be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  ?         SBorum  fd^aen  6te  ben  ^unb  ? 
I  b^t  it,  because  it  has  bitten  3c^  fd^tage  x^n,  wcU  ct  mt^  ge^iffra 

me.  ijoL 

Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in  @e()en  0ie  ben  SKann/  ive((!^  (bet) 

the  garden  t  tm  ©arten  ift  ? 

I  do  see  him.  3(^  fel)e  tgn. 

Do  you  know  the  man  who  has  Bennett  @te  ben  9)2ann,  bet  (ywMBj/tx) 

lent  me  the  book  ?  mit  bog  Sucft  Qcltc^en  \icA  7 

I  do  not  know  him.  3(i^  fenne  i^n  nt(^t 

Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I  Sefen  ©te  ba«  JBucft,  wctd&e^  t^  3^ 

haye  lent  you  t  ncn  gcticl^cn  l&obe  ? 

I  do  read  it.  3d^  tcfc  e^ 

Obs.  When  the  verb,  which  a  conjunctive  word 
f^lMises  to  be  placed  at  tl^e  end  of  the  phrase,  is  com 
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Sranded  with  a  separable  particle,  this  is  not  detaohed 
om  it.    Ex. 

I  breakfast  before  I  go  out.  3^  frfi^fiucfe,  t\)C  id)  ani^dn. 

Does  tbe  tailor  sho  v  you  tbe  BciQlt  Sbnen  bcr  <Sd)ncil)er  t)cn  9lc<t 
coat,  which  he  is  mending?         metc^en  cr  au^bclJett? 

To  watt.  8DB  a  r  t  e  n. 

To  expect.  (S  t  w  a  1 1  e  n.» 

To  wait  for  some   one  or  for  2(uf  (Stnen  oti'r  ctnM^  marten 

something. 
To  expect  some  one  or  some-  (Stnen  cter  etma$  en^artcn. 

thing. 
Do  you  wait  for  my  brother  t       SBarten  ®tc  auf  ntetnen  S6tabvr  ? 
I  do  wait  for  him.  Sc?)  worte  ouf  ifeiu 

Do  you  expect  £riends  ?  (Srtoartcn  ®te  ^^euttti  1 

I  do  expect  some.  21(6  ern>artc  etntg^ 

To  owe.  ©(^utbig  feiu** 

How  much  do  you  owe  me  t        SBicwel  pnb  ©te  mit  fc^ulMg? 

F  owe  you  fifty  crowns.  3*  Mn  3&n<tt  fttnftifl  Scaler:  jiftuU 

How  much  does  the  man  owe  SBicuiedfiS^ncntetSG^annfc^uIbtg? 

you? 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings.  ^  tfl  mit  )e^n  ©c^ltltttge  fd^utbtg. 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  t  3ft  er  fo  x\t\  fi^utbtg  w\z  ^te? 

He  owes  more  than  I.  @r  i|l  mcbt  fd)u(bt9  ol6  \6). 

The  shilling,  bet  ^dftiUtng ; 

the  pound,  ba^  ^funt ; 

the  livre  (a  coin),  bee  Jronfe. 

To  return — (to  come  backy^-re'  3ur ftcf fommen*  — gurftcfge^ 
turned.  f  0  m  m  e  n. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return  Urn  n>tet>te(  Ubc  fommen  @ie  Don 

from  the  market  ?  tern  9){arfte  sutUcf  ? 

I  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock.  ^  fonune  urn  3to9(f  U^t  t)cn  ba  stf 

t&a. 

FVofw  fAer«,  thence  (from  it).       ^  0  n  b  a. 

Does  the  servant  return  ear^y  ^ommt  bet  S3ebtente  ft&^  t)on  ba  gas 

thence?  rfid? 

He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clock  CSr  fommt  urn  ge^n  Vil)t  gj^orgcill 

in  the  morning.  t)cn  ta  ^urtidC. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  f  Urn  ncun  U^t  s)!}{orc|en^. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  f  Urn  e(f  U^v  UUnH^ 

«  SBarten  au\,  with  the  accusative  case,  is  used,  when  the  person  or  thing 
■poken  of  is  present,  and  ttmatttn,  when  it  is  not. 

k  €^nIbtQ  fein*,  to  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  verb,  of  which 
the  separable  particle  is  placed  at  the  end,  f(^ulbig,  due,  owing,  indebted,  h«y 
iii«r  here  the  force  of  the  separable  partiolo, 
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Howlongf  SBic  ian^tl^ 

During,  for  2B  &  f)  r  c  n  ^  (a  prepo&itioQ  whick 

governs  the  genitive  case). 

How   long   has    he    remained  2Bic  (an^c  i|l  cc  ba  gcbftc^cn  ? 
there  ? 

A  minute.  Sine  SWinutc 

An  hour.  Sine  ©tuntc,d 

A  day.  @tncn  :Sag. 

A  year.  @tn  3^\)t  (a  neater  substantive, 

taking  e  in  the  plur.  without 
being  softened). 
A  month.  (Stncti  ^cnat 

The  summer,  bet  ©cmniet. 

The  winter,  t>cc  SQBinter. 

ras&b'^cnb  M  ©ommet*. 
During  the  summer.   <  ^en  ©emmet  dber. 

C  3)cn  ©crnmct  l)inbur(ft. 
How  long  have  you  spoken  with  ^ic  (on^e  f)a&cn  @te  nut  bem  SOlaiu 

the  man  ?  ne  9crptcd)en  ? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three  3d)  ()QOe  btct  ©tunbcn  mit  i^m  gcs 

hours.  fprcc^en. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re-  SQSie  tange  tft  3h^  JBrubct  ouf  b«n 

mained  in  the  country  ?  8anbe  ge6(te0en  ? 

He  has  remained  there  a  month.  (S't  tfl  etncn  ^cnat  ba  gebtteben. 
Have  you  remained  long  with  @inb  (Sie  (ange  Oct  metncm  ^attt 

my  father  1  gc6lic(>en  1 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an  3cb  Otn  cine  ©tunbe  (ang  &ei  i^m  ^e* 
hour.  kteOen. 

Long.  Songe. 

EXERCISES.   108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  1 — ^I  love  him,  because  he  is  good. — 
Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  1 — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — ^Why  does  our  father  love  me  t— He  loves  you,  be- 
cause you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  1 — ^They  love  us,  be- 
cause we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  wine  1 — ^I  bring  you 
some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  ? — He 
drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in 
(auf)  the  ship  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  m  (auf)  thiB  ship,  but 

«  The  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  toit  lange?  how  long!  and 
other  similar  questions,  reb.tive  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &c.,  as  me 
fang?  how  long?  tt)ie  fd^mcr?  how  heavy?  «Jte»icl?  how  much?  wie  t^tu* 
«?  at  what  price?  wie  totif^  how  far?  wie  gro^?  of  what  size?  wie  alt? 
liow  old  ? 

^  SJJinutc,  minute,  ©tUnbe,  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender; 
they  add  n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural  without  softening  the  radical  vow* 
els.  We  can  also  say:  eitie  ©ttt»tc  lang  during  an  hour;  cttt  3a^r  louft 
during  a  year. 
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the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square. — Do  you  read  the  hooks  which  mj 
father  has  given  you  1 — I  do  read  them. — Do  you  know  the  Italians 
whom  we  know  ? — We  do  not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but 
we  know  others  (anbcrc). — ^Do  you  buy  the  horse  which  we  have 
seen? — I  do  not  buy  that  which  we  have  seen,  but  another  (ein 
anberc5). — ^Do  you  seek  what  you  have  lost  ? — I  do  seek  it. — Do  you 
find  the  man  whom  you  have  looked  for  ? — ^I  do  not  find  him.—- 
Does  the  butcher  kill  the  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  fauf  with  the 
dat.)  the  market  ? — He  does  kill  it — ^Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens 
which  they  have  bought  1 — ^They  do  kill  them.— -Does  the  hattei 
mend  the  hat  which  I  have  sent  him  1 — He  dees  mend  it. — Does 
the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  ? — He  does 
not  mend  them,  because  they  are  wcm  out. — Does  your  cojit  lie 
upon  the  chair  1 — ^It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair 
upon  which  1  placed  if? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — \Vhere  is  my 
hat  % — ^It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (wotin  or  in  n?eld)cm)  you  have  been. 
—Do  you  wait  for  any  one  t — ^I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait  for 
the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning  1 — I  do  wait  for  him. — 
Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  1 — ^I  am  waiting  for  it — Do  you 
expect  your  father  this  evening  t — ^I  do  expect  him. — At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  1 — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there  ? — He  returns 
from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiff  returned  from  the 
market  1 — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — ^At  what  o'clock  has 
your  brother  returned  from  the  country  ? — He  has  returned  from 
thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109* 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thoii  come  back  from  thy  friend  1—1  have 
come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast  thou 
remained  long  with  him  1 — I  have  remained  with  him  about  an 
hoar.-^How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  1 — I  intend 
to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  has  the  Englishman 
remained  with  you  1 — He  has  remained  with  me  for  two  hours.— 
Do  you  intend  to  remain  lon^  in  the  country  1 — I  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  summer. — How  long  have  your  brothers  remained 
in  town  (in  bet  ©tott)  1 — ^They  have  remained  there  during  the 
winter. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  1— You  do  not  owe  me  much.— 
How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  ? — I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns. 
—How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  1 — I  owe  him  already 
seventy  crowns. — ^Do  I  owe  you  anything  ? — ^You  owe  me  nothing. 
—How  much  does  the  Frenchman  owe  you'1 — He  owes  me  more 
than  you, — Do  the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ?— 
Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  1 — ^Yoa 
owe  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  1— 
YoQ  owe  me  less  than  they. — Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  mer- 
chant 1 — ^I  give  him  some,  because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. 
—Why  do  you  not  rlrink  ? — ^I  do  not  drink,  because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — Why  do  you  pick  ip  this  ribbon  1 — ^I  pick  it  up,  becauM 
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I  want  iL—- Why  do  jou  lend  money  to  this  maul-— I  lend  him 
some,  because  he  wants  some.— Why  does  your  brother  study  ?— ^ 
He  studies,  because  he  wishes  to  learn  German  ((crncn  n)t((). — ^Art 
thou  thirsty  1 — I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk. — Has  your 
cousin  drunk  already? — ^Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  the 
servant  show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  1 — He  does  not  show 
me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  has  swept  yestei^ 
day. — Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  out  1 — 1  go  out  before  I 
breakfast. — What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweep?  hit 
room  1 — He  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it  (Sof 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3lc^t  mh  merjigaU 

Hettwn. 

2 'a  Itve*  to  dwell,  to  reside,  ^o  SBc^ncn* 
abide,  to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  live  ?  ©o  too^nen  ©ic? 

I  live  in  William-street,  number  3(^  locbne  in  ttt  f8^if)da\i^af€, 

twenty-five.  9?uttunei:  f(inf  unt*  ^nKingtg. 

Where  has  your  brother  lived  1    ffio  feot  il)C  ©ruber  ^itoe\)nt  % 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street,  dt  hat  tn  bcr  ^rtebrtc^^flrape;  9lun\f 

number  one  hundred  and  fifW.      mer  l^unbert  unt)  fiinfgtg  getoc^int 
Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  llBo^nf!  ^u  bet  jDetnem  SSetter  ? 

house  ? 
I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my  3c^  xoel)m  ntd)t  bet  t^nt/  fcnbern  bet 

father's  house.  meinem  SSater. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  where  SBc^nt  3^t^  S^eunb  nc^  (la),  m 

I  have  lived  1  i^  gewcbnt  ^obe  ? 

He  lives  no  longer  where  you  (Sr  tt)o^nt  V'&it  mc^r  (bo),  wo  ^e 

have  lived ;  he  lives  at  present      gen)Ol)nt  t.  oben  ;  er  n)Ol)nt  ic|t  ouf 

in  the  great  square.  bem  grope  a  ^(a|e. 

The  street.  iDie  @trape  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

The  number.  >Dte  SZummer  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 

nine gender). 

To  brush.  Sfirjlem 

Have  you  brushed  my  coat  1        ^oben  @te  metnen  Sied  gebiirfiet ! 
[  have  brushed  it.  3^  f)ciU  if)n  gebfirflet. 

How  long  /  Sffiielangel 

Till,  until.  S3  i  ^. 

•  In  German,  the  coi^onction  un^,  is  used  to  a.kl  a  number  less  Umb  • 
ftondred. 
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S  r^e  o'clock.  }  ®«  ^'""a- 

Till  to-morrow.  S3U  morgett. 

Till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  ^i^  ft6ernicrg(iu 

Till  Sunday.  S3U  ^onntog. 

Till  Monday.  f8H  SOtontog. 

Till  this  eyening.  S3i^  t)eute  2C6cnb. 

Tai  evening.  93t«  ouf  Den  TCbcnb. 

Until  morning.  93U  &n  ten  aXovgnu 

Until  the  next  day.  ^U  gum  anbetn  4tog» 

Until  this  day.  SBU  ouf  tiefen  2ag» 

Until  this  moment.  «Bt$  auf  btefen  2Cugen6(ttt 

Till  now— hitherto.  JBi^  ie|t — Mf)tv. 

To  this  place,  hither,  thus  far,  as  S3t^  l^tecl!^et  (an  adyerb  of  p.tMe) 

far  as  here. 
To  that  place,  thither,  so  far,  as  S3i^  bal^tn  (an  adyerb  of  place). 

far  as  there. 

Obs.  The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  except  tie  ?Dltett>od)e,  Wednesday,  which 
some  authors  use  as  feminine. 

Tuesday,  >Dtettflog ; 

Wednesday,  ^ittn>o% ; 

Thursday,  jDonnerflog; 

Friday,  gtettog ; 

Saturday,  @amftag  (@cttno6ettb)* 

Then.  ®  a  n  n  —  (a  t  <  b  a  ti  n). 

Till  I  return  (till  my  return).  fBH  idf  gutddFfomme. 

Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my  ^H  mm  SBrubet  gutficKdmntt 

brother's  return). 

Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  f&H  t)ter  U^v  fEftetQnt^ 

Till  midnight  (till  twelye  o'clock  S3t^   spHttema^t  (a  noun  of  Che 

at  night).  feminine  gender). 

How  lonpr  did  you  remain  with  SBte  (onge  ^nb   @ie    bet  meinem 

my  father  1  SSatet  gebUeWn  ? 

I  remained  with  him  till  eleyen  34  bin  ot^  elf  U^t  HhtnH  Ui  i^ 

o'clock  at  nif  ht.  geblieben. 

One*  the  people,  they  or  any  one   ^an  (indefinite  pronoun  alwayi 

singular). 

Haye  they  brought  my  shoes  1    ^at  man  metne  @4ube  gebrocbt? 
They  hayo  not  brought  them  yet  ^an  bat  fte  nc^  ntd^t  gebtacbt 
What  haye  they  said  ?  $Ba$  b^^t  man  gefagt  ? 

They  haye  said  nothing.  S02an  i)(it  nt^t^  gefagt 

What  haye  they  done  1  ffHai  bat  man  getban  ? 

They  haye  done  nothing.  SOZan  fynt  nUbt^  getban. 
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To  be  witting  {to  wisK)^ — been  V^tXitVi*,^  geto^llt 
wiUtng  {wished)* 

Has  he  been  willing  to  go  for  ^t  er  ben  2(tjt  f)ct€n  woUen  ?  (not 

the  physician  ?  gcwcUt.  See  Obs*  Less.  XLIV.) 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  go  @r  ^at  i^n  ntd)t  ^cten  incUttu 

for  him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go  out  this  ^t   er   ttefen    SKcrgen    an^gjtf^ 

morning  ?  iDOlIen  ? 

He  has  not  wished  to  go  out       (Sr  f)at  ntd)t  ou^ge^en  tocUctu 
Have  they  been  willing  to  do  it  1  ^nt  man  e^  t^un  wcilen  ? 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  SOian  i)at  c^  ntd^t  ^un  weUau 

do  it. 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  ^ati  f)at  nt^td  tl^un  xottiuu 

do  any  thing. 

To   be   able    {can)i^been  aWe  It onnen*  — gefctint 
{couli). 

Have  they  been  able  to  find  the  |)ot  man  bte  S3(i(^er  finben  fSnnen  T 

books  1  (not  gefonnt  See  Less.  XLIV.) 

The]f  have  not  been  able  to  find  SKan  I}ot  fte  nt^t  finten  f5nnen« 

them. 
Has  the  tailor  been  willing  to  ^ot  bev  ^neibet  metnen  fRtd  mxi* 

ment '  my  coat  1  Oeffetn  n>oUcn  ? 

He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend  ^  ^t  i^n  ntc^t  ou^teffcm  wone?} 

it. 

Something  (or  anything)  new,  (SttooS  9lette& 

What  do  they  say  new  1  SBa^  fagt  man  9leue$  ? 

They  say  nothing  new.  g)2att  fagt  ntd^t^  92euci. 

iVeu;.  .  9{eu* 

My  new  coat.  sffi^in  neue^  ^(elb. 

My  new  friend.  SRetn  neuet  S^^eunb. 

His  new  clothes.  Seine  neuen  Jtletbev. 

BXSRCISfiS.     110. 

Where  do  you  livel — ^I  live  in  the  large  (in  ber  ^rcpen)  street.— 
Where  does  your  father  live  t — He  lives  at  his  friend's  house.—* 
Where  do  your  brothers  live  1 — ^They  live  in  the  large  street,  numbef 
a  hundred  and  twenty. — ^Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  1 — ^1  do  live  at 
his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live  (gcnjo^nt  ^ben)  1— 
I  live  there  still. — Does  vour  friend  still  live  where  he  did  live  ?— 
He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — Where  does  he  live  at  present  ? 
— He  lives  in  William-street,  number  a  hundred  and  nfteen.- 
Where  is  your  brother  I — He  is  in  the  garden, — ^Where  is  your 
cousin  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  into  the  garden. — Did  you  go  to  tha 
play  yesterday  i — ^I  did  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  my  fidend  1— 
1  have  seen  him. — When  did  you  see  him  1 — ^I  saw  (F^abe — gefe^en^ 
ium  this  morning. — Where  has  he  gone  to  ? — I  do  not  know  (Obs 
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Lesson  XLIII.). — Has  the  servant  brushed  il^  clothes  1-— He  has 
brushed  them.— Has  he  swept  my  room  ? — He  has  swept  it.— .How 
long  did  he  remain  here  ? — ^Till  noon. — How  lone  have  you  been 
writing  1 — ^I  have  been  writing  until  midnight.— How  long  did  I 
worki — You  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  long 
did  my  brother  remain  with  you? — He  remained  with  me  untU 
evening. — How  long  hast  thou  been  working  ? — I  have  been  working 
till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write  1 — I  have  to  write  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow. — ^Has  the  physician  still  long  to  work  1 — He 
has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — Must  1  remain  long  here  ? — ^You  must 
remain  here  till  Sunday. — Must  my  brother  remain  long  with  you  ? 
—He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday. — How  long  L»ust  I  worki— . 
You  must  work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long 
(0  speak  ? — ^I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak. — ^Did  you  speak  long  ] — 
1  spoke  (ftabc — 9cfpccd)cn)  till  the  next  day.-^Have  you  remained 
long  in  my  room  ? — ^I  have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — Have 
you  still  long  to  live  in  this  house  1 — ^I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it 
(tflttn). — ^How  long  have  you  still  to  live  in  it  1— Till  Sunday. 

111. 

Doe*  your  friend  still  live  with  you  1 — He  lives  with  me  no  longer. 
— How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  1 — He  has  lived  with  me  only  a 
year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  1 — I  remained  there  till 
midnight. — How  long  have  you  remained  in  the  carriage  ? — I  have 
remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  1 
— I  have  remained  there  (barin)  till  now. — Has  the  captain  come 
as  far  as  herel — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the 
merchant  come? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. 
— Has  the  Turk  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  ? — He  has  come 
as  far  as  there. — What  do  you  do  in  the  morning? — I  read. — And 
what  do  you  do  then  1 — I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast 
before  you  read  1 — No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou 
play  instead  of  working  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  1 — I  work  instead  of 
playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into  the 
garden  1 — He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  you  do  in  the 
evening? — I  work. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening] — I  have 
brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst  thou 
remain  long  at  the  theatre  ?— I  remained  there  but  a  few  minuiua. 
Are  you  willing  to  wait  here  1 — How  long  must  I  wait  1 — You  must" 
wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  anybody  come  1 — Somebody  has 
come. — What  have  they  (man)  wanted  (gcroollt)  ?— They  (g}2Qn)  have 
wanted  to  speak  to  you. — Have  they  not  been  willing  to  wait  ? — 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  wait. — What  do  you  say  to  thav 
man  1 — ^I  tell  him  to  wait. — Have  you  waited  for  me  long]^-I  have 
waited  for  you  an  hour. — Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter?  — 
I  have  been  able  to  read  it. — Have  you  understood  it  1 — I  have 
understood  it. — Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  1 — I  have  shown  it 
to  no  one. — Have  they  brought  my  clothes  7 — ^They  have  not  brought 
them  yet. — Have  tliey  swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes ) — 

6* 
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They  have  done  both  ((eibetf). — ^What  have  they  said  ? — ^I'hey  haft 
said  nothing. — What  have  they  done  1 — ^They  have  done  nothing.— 
Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling  1 — He  has  not  been  willing 
to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to  work  1 — He  has 
not  oeen  willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  ? — He  has  not 
been  willing  tc  do  anything. 

113. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  1 — He  has  not 
t>8en  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend  them  1 
—Because  he  has  had  no  time.— Have  they  (man)  been  able  to  find 
my  gold  buttons  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why 
has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coati — Because  he  has  no  good 
thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  1 — Because  it  has  bitten  me. 
— Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — What  have 
they  wished  to  say  1 — ^They  have  not  wished  to  say  anything. — 
What  do  they  (man)  say  new  in  the  market  ? — They  sj^  noming 
new  there. — Have  they  (mon)  wished  to  kill  a  man  1 — ^They  have 
not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have  they  said  any  thin^  new  '?— 
T^^ey  have  said  nothing  new.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FORTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Jf^nit  nnJr  t)ier?ig0te 

tzciion. 

To  steed — stolen,  ©  t e  6  ( en  *  —  Qcjlo  f)ittu 

Thou  stealest,  he  steals.  JDu  fticF)(ft/  —  cc  fKeWt 

To  steal  something  from  some  f  Scnwnbcm  ctwag  flcf)(cn*. 

one. 
Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  f  |)at  man  3f)nen  S^tm  |)Ut  gi 

you  ?  (loF)(cn  ? 

They  have  stolen  it  from  me.       f  SK^n  f)ot  Iftn  mit  gcftol^cn. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  book  f  ^at  S)tt  tct  ^ann  tag   SBit^ 

from  thee  ?  gcftoMen  ? 

He  has  stolen  it  from  me.  f  ^^  ^Qt  eg  nut  gcfloWen. 

What  have  they  stolen  from  you?  j  ®^^  ^^t  nwn  S^ncn  geftoWeti? 

All,  2(  1 1  is  declined  in  the  following 

manner. 

N.     G.    D.    A. 
AU.  I  Masc.    alter — e^ — em — en* 

Neat     atfe^ — e^ — em — e^« 

Plural  for  all  genders. 

AU  (plural)        \  N.     G.    D.   A. 

Me — er — en — e. 


13) 

All  the  good  wine.  TCdet  gute  SBcttu 

All  the  good  water.  TiUci  QaU  SOBoffer. 

All  the  good  children.  UUc  gute  Winter;    (See  page  34| 

Obs.  B.) 

Obs.  A.  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do 
not  take  the  definite  article,  as :  aUf  all  (See  Lesson 
XXXn.);  biefer,  this;  jener,  that,  &c.,  are  placed 
one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  characteristic 
ending  of  this  article.    Ex. 

All  this  wine.  Ma  btefer  (not  tiefe)  SBctn. 

All  this  money.  2(Ucg  ticfe^  (not  biefc)  ®cl^ 

All  these  children.  Me  tiefe  ^in^er. 

All  these  good  children.  UUt  tiefe  gutcn  winter* 

Obs.'  B.  In  familiar  style,  when  alf,  all,  is  followed 
by  a  pronoun,  it  often  rejects  its  termination.     Ex. 

All  his  money.  TiVi  fctn  ®etb. 

Th^  word,  tag  SBott ; 

the  speech,  ba$  8Bort  (plur.  fffiorte).* 

How  is  this  word  written!  SBte  fd)reiOt  man  tlefc^  SS^ott? 

[t  is  written  thus.  ^an  fd^retbt  e^  fo. 

To  dye  or  to  colour.  garden. 

To  dye  black,  white.  ©d^tporg,  weip  f&tben. 

To  dye  green,  blue.  ©rfirt/btau  ffirkiu 

To  dye  led,  yellow.  fRtX\i,  gctb  fdtben. 

To  dye  grey,  brown.  ®raU/  braun  f^r6en. 

My  blue  coat.  gOZein   blauct    ^td    (mein   Uaud 

^(eil)). 

rhis  white  hat.  5)icfcc  wcife  ^ut. 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  %  J^rOcn  ©ie  S^rcn  SRocf  6(ou  ? 

I  dye  it  green.  3c^  fctt&e  t^n  grdn. 
What  colour  will  you  dye  your  SQBie  wollen  ©te  S^t  S£ud&  f^t&en  ? 

cloth? 

1  wUl  dye  it  blue.  3(^  tuitl  e$  Mau  fdtben. 

The  dyer,  bcr  Jorber. 

To  ^c/  dyed— got  dyed.        gficbetltaffen*. 

What  colour  have  you  got  your  SBte  ^a(>en  ©ie  3bi^en  ^ut  fJtto 
hat  dyeUl  toffen  ? 

have  got  it  dyed  white.  3d)  bo6e  t^n  n)etp  fi!(tt)en  (affen. 

•  When  IBQort  means  merely  a  word,  its  plural  is  385rter ;  bat  when  it 
conveys  the  meaning  of  a  whole  phrase,  its  plural  is  llSorte.  Ex.  \!rere 
SBorte,  useless  words ;  ©tottbett  Sie  meinen  SBorten,  take  my  word  for  it ;  \a% 
^it)>tn)Ort,  thr  substantive ;  p^ur.  bte  ^auphvftrter,  the  substantives. 
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• 

As  far  as  my  brother's.  SBi^  gu  nietnem  SStubcr. 

As  far  as  London.  fSi^  Scnbctu 

As  far  as  Paris.  ^t^  $ari^ 

As  far  as  England.  S8ii  nad^  6'ngtant. 

As  far  as  France.  S5i^  nod)  SranEteid^ 

As  far  as  Italy.  SBt^  nad)  Stoltetl. 

Germany,  2)cutfd)(anb ; 

Spain,  ©panien  ; 

Holland,  ^cUan^. 

Ruk.  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villages, 
belong  to  the  neuter  gender,  and  stind  without  the 
article.  They  are  indeclinable,  except  in  the  genitive, 
which  receives  ^  when  the  pronunciation  admits  it.  .  f 
the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  ^,  as 
in  ^)ari^,  Paris,  the  preposition  Don,  of,  is  used.  Ex. 
bfe  ©ntt)o^ner  t)Ott  ^i^,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nomis,  are  in- 
variable in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  mieans 
of  the  definite  article,  viz.  1,  Names  of  countries 
which  terminate  in  ei.  Ex.  bie  Xutteif  Turkey ;  and  2, 
the  following :  bie  Mtimntf  Crimea ;  bie  SaujT$,  Lusatia ; 
bie  9Karf,  March ;  bie  SOtolbau,  Moldavia ;  bie  ^alj. 
Palatinate ;  bie  ®cf|tt)eij,  Switzerland.  Ex.  bie  ®cf)tt)cij, 
Switzerland ;  ber  ®d)ttjeij,  of  Switzerland ;  ber  ®djtioeii, 
to  Switzerland ;  bie  @(^tt)eij,  Switzerland. 

To  tiavel  91  e  t  f  c  n  (is  used  with  the  auxi- 

liary fdn). 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  r  JRcifcn  @lc  nad^  ^oxH  % 

Do  you  go  to  Paris  %  ©cfjen  ©ie  nod)  g)ott^  ? 

I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither.  Sdft  rcife  (i^  gc^e)  ba^in. 

Is  he  gone  to  England  %  3ft  ct  nodb  ©ngtont  gcreift  ? 

He  is  gone  thither.  ©c  tft  ba^in  A«t:cipt 

How  far  has  he  travelled  ?  J8i6  wo^tn  i|t  cr  gcccift  1 
He   has    travelled    as -far    as  6*r  tft  bi^  nod^  JCmcrifa  gereif^ 
America. 

EXERCISES.      113. 

Have  they  (man)  stolen  anything  from  you  1 — Tliey  have  stolen 
mil  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen  anything"  from  youi 
father? — ^They  have  stolen  all  his  good  books  from  him. — Dosl 
thou  steal  anything? — ^I  steal  nothing.— Hast  thou  ever  stolen 
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Ar.ything  t— I  have  never  stolen  anything  (nic  etroad). — Have  thejp 
stolen  your  apples  from  you  1 — They  have  stolen  them  from  me. — 
What  have  they  stolen  from«me? — They  have  stolen  from  you  all 
the  good  books. — When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from  youl— < 
They  stole  (^an  ^ot — geftpMen)  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from  us  1 — ^They  have  never 
stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine  1— 
He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  1 — He  has 
torn  them  all. — Why  has  he  torn  them  1 — Because  he  does  not 
wish  to  study. — How  much  have  you  lost  (at  play)  1 — ^I  have  lost 
all  my  money, — Do  you  know  where  my  father  is  1 — I  do  not  know. 
—Have  you  not  seen  my  book?— I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you 
know  how  this  word  is  written  1 — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye 
anything  1 — I  dye  my  hat. — ^What  colour  do  you  dye  it  1 — I  dye  it 
black. — What  colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes? — ^We  dye  them 
yellow, 

114. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  1 — I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour  do 
you  get  it  dyed  1 — ^I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost  thou  get 
thy  thread  stockings  dyed  1 — I  get  them  dyed  white. — Dt  es  your 
cousin  ffet  his  handkerchief  dyed  1 — He  does  get  it  dyed. — Does 
he  get  It  dyed  red  1 — He  gets  it  dyed  grey. — What  oolour  have 
your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  1 — They  have  got  them  dyed  green. 
^WThat  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  carriages  dyed  1 — ^They 
nave  had  them  dyed  blue. — What  hat  has  the  nobleman  ? — He  has 
two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. — Have  I  a  hat  1 — ^You  have 
several. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cravat  1 — He  has  dyed 
it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed  iti — He  has  dyed  it  yellow. — Do  you 
travel  sometimes  1 — I  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
(f)injureifen)  this  summer  1 — ^I  intend  to  go  to  Germany. — ^Do  you 
not  go  to  Italy  1 — I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? 
—I  have  never  travelled.— Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to 
Holland  1-— They  have  the  intention  to  go  thitber.^When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  ?— They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to  morrow. 
—Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  1 — He  has  not  yet  gone 
thither.'^-Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ?— 1  have  travelled  there.— 
When  do  you  depart  ? — ^I  depart  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ?— 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  your  boots  1 
— I  have  worn  them  all  out.—- What  have  the  Turks  done  ? — They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  ? 
—•I  have  finished  them  all.— How  far  have  you  travelled  1 — ^l  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Germany. — Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ]— 
He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America, — How  far  have  the  Spaniards 
grone  ? — ^They  have  gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor 
man  come  1 — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as 
your  house  1 — He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FIFTIETH  LESSON.— Jftn^igflte  Utixon. 


Above. 
Below. 

This  side. 
Th«at  side. 


06<n(pest).      j^jj     J  (motion;. 

Hither,  ^ier^, ) 
2)te^feit^(rest).        ^icr  l)erubcr,   >  (motion). 

t)ott  bottler     ) 
SenfeitS  (rest).     Thither,  bottom   (motion). 


Obs.  A.  The  particles  l^r  an.  I  ^itt,  having  no  corres- 
ponding vrords  in  English,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  §er  expresses  motion  to- 
wards the  person  who  speaks,  as :  ^crauf,  up ;  ^erunter 
or  f)etaif  dovm;  j^rau^,  out;  ^eritber,  hither,  to  this 
side,  ^itt  expresses  motion  from  the  person  "who 
speaks  towards  another  place,  as :  ^inauf,  up ;  l^mittiter 
or  ijinaif  down;  tjinani^  out;  ^^fnitber,  thither,  to  the 
opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  font* 
men  ©ie  ^ruhtcr,  come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He 
might  answer  me,  tommm  ©ie  f^erauf,  come  up.  I  might 
say  to  him,  ic^  f  omme  md)t  ^inauf,  I  am  not  coming  up ; 
and  he  might  answer  me,  unb  idj  nirf)t  ^inmiter,  and  I 
am  not  coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  tommm  ©ic  ^ereut^ 
come  in ;  getjen  ©ie  ^inau^,  go  out ;  fasten  ©ie  ^iitttbcr, 
drive  to  the  opposite  side  ;  fpringen  ©ie  {)inein,  jump  in 
(i.  e.  in  ben  gblg,  into  the  river) ;  but  should  the  per- 
son speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say  ; 

Ipringen  ©ie  herein 


I'he  mountain, 
the  river, 
the  present. 


bet  SBcrg; 

ber  S^up ; 

bos  ©efc^en!  (plur.  e*)« 


Obs.  B.    The  adverbs  bie^feit^,  jenfeit^,  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  prepositions,  bte^fe^ 


•  Neuter  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  prefix  ge,  add  e  to  all  ths 
plural,  and  io  not  soften  the  radical  vowel. 
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jenjeft*  The  latter  are  always  followed  by  the  genitiv*, 
whilst  the  others  never  govern  a  case^  Ex.  bie^feit  tti 
glufle^,  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  jenjeit  be^  SBcrge^,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

To  go  up  the  mountain.  JDen  95cra  l^tnauf  gcften  *. 

Where  IS  your  brother  gone  to  1  2Bo  ifl  S^c  ffini^ct  bingcgongen  ? 
He  is  gone  up  the  mountain.         ©r  ift  ten  Setg  f)tnauf  gcgongen. 

To  give  back  again  (to  restore),  fSBiebetgeben*. 

Thou  givest  back  again.  iDu  gibft  njicber. 

He  gives  back  e^in*  (Sr  gtbt  totetcr. 

Given  back  again.  fffiitbergcqcDcn. 

Does  he  restore  you  your  book  ?  ®iOt  cr  Sfjncn  3br  S3ud^  wtcbct  ? 

He  does  restore  it  to  me.  @r  gibt  e^  mir  tDtcbcr, 

Has  he  given  you  your  stick  |)at  cr  Sf)ncn  3^)un  ©tccf  rvicbcr^e* 

back  a^in  ?  gcbcn  ? 

He  has  given  it  me  back  again.  (St  f)at  t^n  nut  totcbcrgcgeben. 

To  hegin^  to  commence,         TCnfangcn*,  bcginncn*. 

Begun,  commenced.  Tfngefongcn/  6cc|cnncn. 

Have  you   already  commenced  |)abcn  @te  3()tcn  ^ricf  rd)cn  anges 

your  letter  1  fangcn? 

Not  yet.  9icd^  ntd)t. 

I  have  not  yet  commenced  it.        3c^   ^a6e  t()n  ncdi  td6)t  ongefan* 

gen. 
Have  you  received  a  present!      ^abcn  @ie    dn    ©cfd^cnf    befoms 

men? 
[  have  received  several.  ^6)  f)abt  Krfdbiebcne  t)efcmmen. 

From  whom  have  you  received  9Son  wcnx  \)aUn  @te  ®efd)en(e  Ufem 

presents  1  men  t 

Whence?    Where  from  t     SBo&ec? 

Out  of.  2C  u  ^  (governs  the  dative). 

Where  do  you  come  from  1  SQDo  fcmmen  @tc  f)et  ? 

Oft5.  C.  The  adverb  tt)0^er  may  be  separated  into  two 
parts  (as  tiOO^Ut,  Lesson  XXXVII.),  the  first  of  which  ig 
put  at  the  beginning,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle  past,  or  an 
infinitive,  her  is  placed  before  it :  but  it  precedes  the 
particle  JU  of  the  infinitive. 

I  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden.  34  fcmme  ani  tern  ©arten. 

Where  has  he  come  from  1  ©ofecc  t|l  et  gef  ommen  ? 

He  has  come  from  the  theatre      (Sr  tfi  au6  Urn  Su^ater  gef  ommen. 
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Tobuworth.  ^itX\)  \t\XiK 

How  much  may  that  horse   oe  SBtct)tc(   Eattn    btefe^    9>fetb   toer^ 

worth  1  ffin  I 

It  may   be   worth   a   hundred  (^  fann  l)unbett  SM^  lO^ctl^  fHtu 

crowns. 
This  is  worth  more  than  that.   )Dtefc6  ifl  me^t  tocrt^  o(^  iene& 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as  )Do^  eine  ift  ni^t  fo  mel  toett^  oU 

the  other.  bag  anbcre* 

How  much  is  that  worth  1  2Btcmc(  ift  bag  njcttl^  7 

That  is  not  worth  much.  ^(xi  ift  nid)t  t>ie(  wcct^. 

That  is  not  worth  anything.  JDog  ift  nidbtg  wctt^). 

To  *c  better.  55effer     fein*     (me()c    lucrtb 

fcln  •)• 

A.m  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother  ?  S3tn  x&i  nt^t  fb  gut  lote  mctn  SBtu> 

bet? 

You  are  bettPr  than  he  5"  ^^^  f^"^  ^^ff<^*^  ^^^  ^* 

\  ou  are  better  than  He.  ^  ^.  ^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

\  am  not  as  good  as  you.  3d)  ()in  ntc^t  fo  gut  wlc  Ste* 

EXERCISES.       115. 

Do  you  ctll  me  ? — ^I  do  call  you. — Where  are  you  ? — ^I  am  on  (auf 
with  the  dative)  the  mountain  ;  are  you  coming  up  ? — ^I  am  not 
coming  up. — Where  are  you? — ^I  am  at  the  foot  (am  Ju^c)  of  the 
mountain ;  will  you  come  down  ? — ^I  cannot  come  down. — ^Why 
can  you  not  come  down  1 — Because  I  have  sore  feet. — ^Where  does 
your  cousin  live  1 — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. — Where  is 
the  mountain  1— It  is  on  that  side  of  the  river. — ^Where  stands  the 
house  of  our  friend  ? — It  stands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain. — ^Is 
the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wood  1 — It  is  on 
that  sidf  (icnfcitg). — Is  our  storehouse  not  on  that  side  of  the  road  ? 
—It  is  on  this  side  (ticgfcitg). — Where  have  you  been  this  morning  ? 
—I  have  been  on  (Lesson  XXX.)  the  great  mountain. — How  many 
times  have  you  gone  up  the  mountain  ] — 1  have  gone  up  (ftinauf 
gcoangcn)  three  times.^Is  our  father  below  or  above  l-r-He  is  above. 
—Slave  the  neighbour's  boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  ? 
—They  have  given  them  to  me  back  again. — When  did  they  give 
them  back  again  to  you  1 — ^They  gave  (()abcn — wtebcrgcgctjcn)  them 
Sack  again  to  me  yesterday. — ^To  whom  have  you  given  your  stick  T 
— I  have  ^ven  it  to  the  nobleman. — ^To  whom  have  the  noblemen 
given  their  gloves  1 — ^They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen. — ^To 
which  Englishmen  have  they  given  them  1 — ^To  those  (Lesson 
XIV.)  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house. — ^To  which 
people  do  you  give  money  1 — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (Lesson 
XIV)  you  give  some. — Do  you  ffive  any  one  money  1 — I  give  some 
to  those  who  want  any. — ^To  which  children  does  your  father  give 
cakeA  1 — He  gives  some  to  those  who  are  good. 
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116. 


Haye  you  received  presents  ? — I  have  received  some.— Whal 
presents  nave  you  received  ? — I  have  received  fine  presents. — Has 
your  little  brother  received  a  present  1 — He  has  received  several. — 
t  torn  whom  has  he  received  any  1 — He  has  received  some  from  my 
father  and  from  yours. — Do  you  come  out  of  the  garden  1 — ^I  do  not 
come  o^t  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house.-^Where  are  you  going 
to? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — Whence  comes  the  Irishman  7 
— He  comes  from  the  garden. — Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden 
from  which  (au5  wctd^cm)  you  come? — He  does  not  come  from  the 
same. — From  which  garden  does  he  come  ? — He  comes  from  that 
of  our  old  friend. — Whence  comes  your  boy  1 — He  comes  from  the 
play. — How  much  is  that  carriage  worth? — It  is  worth  five  hundred 
crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  1 — It  is  worth  more. 
— How  much  is  my  horse  worth  1 — ^It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
your  friend. — Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French? 
— ^They  are  not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? 
— It  is  worth  nothing. — ^Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  1 — He  is 
better  than  yours. — ^Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother? — He  is  better 
than  I. — ^Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  t — I  am  as  good  as  he. — 
Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  1 — We  are  better  than  they. — 
Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  I — ^It  is  not  worth  so  much.— ^ 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine 
as  yours. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  ? — I  do  wish  to  sell  it- 
How  much  is  it  worth  1 — It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — ^Do  you 
wish  to  buy  it  ^— I  have  bought  one  already.-^Does  your  fafiier 
intend  to  buy  a  horse  1 — He  does  intend  to  buy  one,  but  not  yours. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.FIRST  LESSON.— «in  »ttb  fftn^igfite  Uttioti. 

That  (conjunction).       jD  a  9  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les« 

son  XL VII.). 

What  do  you  say  ?  SBa^  fagcn  ©te  1 

I  say  that  you  have  my  book.      3d)  \a^c,  t>a^  @ie  metn  f&n<b  f)af>exu 

I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not.  3d)  fage  ^Wn,  tap  xdi  ei  ntdW 

Have  you  not  had  it  1  ^aben  @ie  e«  nicfet  gc6at)t  ? 

[  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no  3d)  Ibobe  c^  QchM,  aUt  td^  fyiU  H 
longer.  nt^t  mc^r. 

No  more.  SH  i  d&  t  m  c  F)  r. 

Where  have  you  placed  it  ?  2Bo  f)aUn  ©te  ti  l&tngetegt  ? 

I  have  placed  it  on  the  table.  3d)  ^abe  ti  auf  ten  Zi^  gclegt 

Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  ?  Stegt  e«  auf  tern  Zx\d^tl 

It  is  (lies)  on  it.  @S  tiegt  t)arauf» 
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Some,  a  little* 
Oan  yoa  give  me  some  water  ? 

[  can  give  yoa  some. 

Musi 

Necessary  (adjective). 

To  be  necessary. 


Is  it  necessaiy  to  go  to  the 
market? 

It  is  necessary  to  go  thither* 


1 


Gtwa^  ((in  wentg;. 

Jt6nnen  @te  mix  ttnai  Suffer  ^ 

6en? 
S^  fann  S^nen  totii^^  gebetu 

3){&ffen,  past  part,  atmnft. 

9ZStHd* 
9l6t6iS  fein*. 


sD{uP  man  ouf  ben  ^arft  Qtfjtn  ? 
3fi  e^  not^tg  ouf  bm  g}2atft  ju  ^ 
l^en? 
C  ^an  nmp  bol^tn  ^e^en. 
C  <^  ift  not^tg  t>a\)xn  gu  gel^en* 
What  must  one  do  in  order  to  9Bo$  mup  man  t^un,  um  beutfc^  |a 

learn  German  1  (etnen  1 

One  mast  study  mach.  S0{an  mup  t)ie(  fhtbtren. 

What  must  he  do  1  SStoS  mup  er  tf)un  ? 

He  must  go  for  a  book.  (St  mup  etn  SBuc^  f)0(en. 

What  must  I  do  !  SBSa^  mup  id^  t^un  t 

StUl,  silent.  etill. 

To  6e  sitting,  been  sitting,  @  i  $  e  n  *    (takes   ^6(n   for  its 

auxiliary),  gefeffctt. 

You  must  sit  still.  ^te  nt^tfen  {Htt  ftgen. 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  ^o6en  @te  t)ie(  arbetten  m&ffen  {Obs. 

much  to  learn  German  ?  Lesspn  XLIV.),  um  ttutfc^  |ti 

tecnen  ? 
I   have  been   obliged  to  work  3<^  h^U  t)iet  att)ettett  mfLflen. 

much. 

The  competency,  the  subsistence^  >Da6  2(u^fommen. 

^Ae  livelihood. 
To  have  wherewithal  to  live. 


Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  % 

He  has. 

What  must  I  buy  % 

Some  beef. 

The  ox  (neat). 
You  must  buy  some  beef. 

What  do  you  wish  ? 
What  do  you  want  1 

I  want  some  money. 

Do  you  want  some  money  ? 


©etn  2Cu6(ommen  ^abes^ 

^at  et  fetn  2(u^Eommea  7 

@r  })oX  e^. 

SBa^  mu9  \6)  faufen  1 

Slinbfleif*. 

jDa^  9Hnb. 

@ie  mttjfen  Slinbftetfci^  faufen. 

aSa^  woKen  ®te  ? 
CfiBa^Otauc^cn  ©te? 
\  2Ba^  l&aben  ©te  n6tf)ia  ? 
J  3*  f)at)e  ®e(t>  nStljtg. 
^  3(^  braud^e  ®dX>. 

ISBrouc^en  ©te  ®elb  ? 


Do  you  wi<<h    to    bava  some  SBoHen  ©ie  ®e(b  ^a6en  ? 
money  ? 
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1  do  want  9)ine. 
Do  jovL  want  much  ? 
I  do  want  much. 
How  much  must  you  have  t 
How  much  do  you  want  1 
I  only  want  a  grosh. 
Is  that  all  you  want  ? 
That  is  all  I  want. 

More. 

Do  you  not  want  more  % 
I  do  not  want  more. 
What  does  he  want  ? 
He  wants  a  coat. 
Have  you  what  you  wantt 
I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 


3(6  6rau(^  meid^» 
SBraud^en  @ie  beffcn  tid  7 
3d^  hvmdit  tcjfen  me(. 
9BiemcC  nidffcn  ®ic  baOen  1 
SBtemet  braud)cn  @te  1 
3(6  btaudbe  nut  etncn  ®rof(6ni* 
3|i  ba^  oUe^/  wa^  6ie  btaucftcii  1 

Stou(6cn  @te  nt(6t  nie^ct 
3(6  &taud)e  nt(6t  m(f)v* 
SBa6brau(6ter? 
@r  brau(6t  ein  SUc'it* 
^ben  @ie^  r>o6  @ie  ^au(6en  ? 
3(6  6a6c/  wa^  t(6  broud)e. 
^  6<^t^  nxi^  ^  brQUd)t 
6ie  6<^^n/  toai  ftc  6tau(6cii 


To  &e  obliged  {shalU  ought).  ^tlUn,  past.  part.  gefoUt 


What  am  I  to  do  ! 
Yoa  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thither? 
You  may  go  thither. 


8BoS  foU  t(6  t6un  ? 
@te  fbaen  orOciten. 
@oa  tc6  ^inge^en  ? 
@i(  fSnnen  f)tnge6en. 


EXERCISES.    117. 


Were  (®inb — aewefen)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  1 — ^I  was 
at  his  house  (beit^m). — ^What  does  he  say  1— ^e  says  that  hecan« 
not  come. — Why  does  he  not  send  his  son  1 — His  son  does  not  g8 
out  (9c6t  nt(6t  ou^.  Lesson  XXXIV.  Obs.  C.)» — Why  does  he  not 
go  out  (gc6t  ec  ni(6t  ou^  ? — Because  he  is  ill. — Hast  thou  had  my 
purse  1 — ^I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  seen  it  ? — I 
nave  seen  it. — AVhere  is  it  ? — It  lies  upon  the  chair. — Have  you 
had  my  knife  1 — I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it — Where  have  you 

F laced  it  1 — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. — ^Willyou  look  for  it  1— 
have  already  looked  for  it. — Have  you  found  it  1 — ^I  have  not  found 
it. — Have  you  sought  (for)  my  srloves  1 — I  have  sought  (for)  them, 
but  I  have  not  found  them. — Has  your  servant  my  hat  1 — He  has 
had  it,  but  he  has  it  no  longer.— Has  he  brushed  it  ? — He  has 
brushed  it. — Are  my  books  upon  your  table  ?•— They  are  (lie)  upon 
it.-— Have  you  any  wine  'i-^i  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you 
what  I  have.— Will  you  give  me  some  water  1—1  will  give  you 
some. — Have  you  much  wine  1 — ^I  have  much. — ^Will  you  give  me 

1— Y 


some  t— I  will  give  you  some. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  i— xou 
owe  me  nothing. — ^You  are  too  kind  (Qilttq). — Must  I  go  for  some 
wine  1 — ^You  must  go  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the  ball  t — You 
must  go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither  ? — You  must  go  thither 
tins  evening. — ^Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — Yor  must  go  for  him* 
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^ft  it  neeessary  to  go  to  the  market! — It  is  necessary  to  gt 
thither. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Russian  ? — One  must 
study  much. — Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  1 — One  must 
study  much. — What  shall  I  do  1 — You  must  buy  a  good  book.— 
What  is  he  to  do  1 — He  must  sit  still. — What  are  we  to  do  1 — You 
must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic?— 
I  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your  brother  not  work  1 — He 
does  not  want  to  work. — Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  1 — He  has.— 
Why  mMst  I  go  to  the  market  1 — You  must  go  thither  to  buy  somt 
beef. — Why  must  I  work  1 — ^You  must  work,  in  order  to  get(^bcn) 
a  competency. 

118. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir  1 — I  want  some  c  oth. — How  much  it 
that  hat  worth  ?— -It  is  worth  three  crowns.— Do  you  want  any 
stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings  worth  T 
—They  are  worth  twelve  kreuzers. — Is  that  all  you  want  1 — ^TTiat 
is  all. — Do  you  not  want  shoes  1 — I  do  not  want  any. — Dost  thou 
want  much  money  1 — I  want  much. — How  much  must  thou  have  1 
— ^I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much  does  your  brother  want  1 
— He  wants  but  six  groshes. — Does  he  not  want  more  ? — He  does 
not  want  more. — ^Does  your  cousin  want  more  1 — He  does  not  want 
so  much  as  I. — What  do  you  want  1 — I  want  money  and  boots. — 
Have  you  now  what  you  want? — ^I  have  what  1  want. — Has 
your  brother  what  he  wants  ? — He  has  what  he  wants. 


FIFTY-SECOND  LESSON.— gwri  mb  fian^igste 

t^tction. 

To  pay-^aid.  SBcja^tcn  —  be^oblt     (See 

Obs.  A,  Lesson  XLV.). 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse.  Ginem  QKanne  cin  gjfcrb  begol^etu 

To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat      3)em  ©(inciter  ten  SRod  UiahUn. 
Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  S3e^l)len  @ie  tern  ^diu^ma^t  tic 

the  shoes?  ^u^e? 

1  pay  him  for  them.  Sd^  bc^a^te  fte  xl)nu 

Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives  t  f&e^aUt  er  Sbnen  ffit  tie  SDlcffet  ? 
He  pays  me  for  them.  (Sh  U^ffit  fit  mtt. 

Obs.  A.  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  iejfif^ 
fen  governs  the  dative  oi  the  person,  and  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be  used  with  the  pre- 
position fftr, /or,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  ic^  bcialjk  ifym  fur  bk  ©tiefeL  But  taken 
i?^ratively,  in  the  signification  of  bt^afettf  to  puni^ 
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i\  rs  sometimes  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  toatt\  id)  toiU 
Dtc^  bcja^fen,  wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it ;  ben 
^6e  id)  fc^n  beja^tt^  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man 
well. 

Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  ^aben  6te  bcm  ^u^mac^cr   tti 

for  the  boots  ?  6ttefc(  bega^tt  ? 

I  have  paid  him  for  them.  ^d^  f)aU  fte  t^m  be^a^lt. 

I  pay  what  1  owe.  Scft  tjcgajtc,  wag  tc^  fcbutbta  6tn. 

Haye  you  paid  for  your  bookl  ^aUn  @ie  3br  SBud^  be^aplt? 

I  have  paid  for  it.  3(^  ^abe  eg  bcgQf)(t. 

I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it.  3d^  ^abc  eg  ncd)  nic^t  be^()H. 

To  demand — demanded*     ^sn  »^i  ^  ^  a,  »^      *»*-r.»«>» 
To  ask-Hisked,  j®  etlanQen-Detlang^ 

To  beg  of— begged  of .  2(nfprc(ftcn* — ongcfptodjCB 

To  pray-prayed.  "^©itten*  — aebcten. 

To  request-requested.       ^'Of.xx^n        3  ^  w  1 1  c  «. 

To  ask  any  one  for  money.  $8cn  3emanbent  (^c(t)  ))et(angen. 

Ta  beg  money  6f  some  one.  Scnianbcn  uni  ®clb  flnfprcd)cn*. 

To  request  money  of  any  one.  Semanben  um  (Sell)  bitten*. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for  1  SDBag  tjctlongcn  ©ic  tjon  mit  7 

I  ask  you  for  nothing.  3d)  t^ertangc  ntd^tg  wn  3bnetu 

I  beg  some  money  of  you.  3dft  fprcd)e  ®te  um  ®e(t  an. 

He  has  begged  some  money  of  (Sr  I)at  mtc^  um  G)e(b  anc^efpred^en. 
me. 

For*  U  m  (a  preposition  goyerning  tlM 

accusatiye). 

Do  yoa  beg  some  money  of  liim  t  ©ptcdben  @te  t^n  um  @k(b  an  ? 
I  beg  some  of  him.  3d)  erbitte  nuc  n?e(c^g  Mn  ibnu 

To  solicit  any  one  to  ^  >  a  thing.  Ctwog  »on  3cnianbcm  *rbitten*. 

For  it.  ID  a  r  u  nu 

To  ask  him  for  iL  5"  ^^"  ^^^""^  anfpre*en*. 

1  o  ask  hmi  lor  it.  ^  ^^  ^^^^ .  ^^^^  wrlongcn. 

m       1  u-     r    *u C  3btt  barum  anfprc^en*. 

To  ask  him  for  them.  ^  g(^  ^,„  ^j,„^  tjcrlangcn. 

,     ,  -    .^  C  3d)  fprc(^e  ©ie  bocum  on. 

I  ask  you  for  it.  ^  3^  '^^^^^^^  ,^  ^,„  3^„^^ 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anything  .  'I>er(andcn  @te  etn>ag  Mn  mtt  1 

I  ask  you  for  the  hat.  3d)  bittc  ©te  um  ten  |)Ut. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat  %  S3ttten  @te  nudb  um  ten  $ut  7 

I  ask  you  for  it.  3^  bittc  ©tc  tarunu 

To  speak  of  some  one.  95cn  3emantcmfprc<ftvtt* 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  t      @prid)t  man  t)on  tiefem  0)lanne  7 
•'^ne  speaks  of  him.  9}2an  fpvtd)t  t)cn  ibm. 
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One  does  not  speak  of  him.  g){an  fprid^t  ntc^t  Mn  i^m. 

Do  they  speak  of  my  book  1  @prtd)t  man  wn  metnem  SBud^r  1 

They  speak  much  of  it.  sD^an  fprtd)t  mtl  taoon* 

What  do  you  say  to  iti  ®o5  fagen  ©ie  to^u  (ftictju)  ? 

I  say  he  is  right.  3c^  [age,  top  er  fHc&)t  fyiU 

Content^  satisfied.  Sufrteben 

New.  92etu 

To  be  content  with  any  one.        9}Ht  3emantem  gufctctcn  fcin*. 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  1  @tnb  @te  mtt  btefem  9}{anne  sufnes 

ben? 
I  am  content  with  him.  3d^  6tn  nut  tl^m  gufclebcn. 

065.  B.  Of  l^ier,  Aer^,  and  ba,  ^Acre,  compounc. 
adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions 
governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In  these  adverbs 
^ter  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders  singular 
and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun :  biejhr^  biefe,  biefc^  (ber,  b(e,  bo*),  which  is 
never  used  with  a  preposition. 

Are  you  content  with  your  new  ©inb  @ic  mit  3&tem  neuen  ittetbe 

coatt  gufcicbcn? 

I  am  contented  with  it.  3c^  I>tn  bamtt  sufrtebetu 

I  am  discontented  with  it.  3cl)  bin  unjufttebcn  bamtt 

Discontented.  Ungufrieben. 

Of  what  do  they  speak  ?  SOBctJOn  fpridfet  man  ? 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of  ^an  fpci^t  »on  bcm  Jrteben/  oon 

your  book.  bcm  ^ricge,  t)on  Sferem  S3u^e. 

Do  they  speak  of  peace  1  ©pricbt  man  t)cn  b<m  gciebat  ? 

They  do  speak  of  it.  sotan  fpnd)t  bat)on* 

Obs.  C.  The  adverb  tt)0,  where^  like  ^ler  and  ba 
(See  Obs.  above),  forms  compound  adverbs  with  cert^dn 
prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In 
these  tw  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusative 
of  the  pronoun  interrogative  tt^elc^er,  tceUf^f  tceld^e^f  or 

With  what  are  jou  content  ?        flBomit  jinb  ®ic  gufrlcbcn  ? 

I  am  content  with  my  book.         3cb  Hn  nut  mcincm  SJud^c  3UfT^«» 

bcm 
With  whom  are  you  satisfied  t     SWtt  wcm  ftnb  ^h  jufricbcn  ? 
I  am  satisfied  M  ith  my  master.     Scft  bin  init  mcincm  Cc^rci:  5ufrie» 

bcm 

To study^studied.  ©tubir  en  —  flublct,     (S^ 

Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLV  ) 
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To  correct-corrected.       ^  »  "  ^  *  [ ^^  »  "  »  «  \*/I  [  Vl 
To  question^ — interrogate.    §  r  a  g  e  n  (governs  the  ace.)* 

rhe  uncle,  ter  iD()etm  (is  not  softened  in  ilii 

plural) ; 
the  gentleman,  the  lord,  tec  ^err ; 

the  master,  the  tutor,  the  pre- )  w     q.c-^^  , 
ceptoT,  the  professor,  J  ^^"^  ^^^^^^ » 

the  scholar,  ter  ©d^Otev ; 

the  pupil,  ber  Si^dttna; 

the  fee,  wages,  salary,  ter  Co^n  (has  no  plnr.) ; 

the  lesson,  tie    Cecttcn    (a    feminine    noun, 

taking  en  in  the  plur.)  ; 
the  exercise,  tie   Tfufgabe    (a   feminine   noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.) ; 
To  leceiye  a  present  from  some  93cn  Scntantem  etn  ®efc^enf  Ulmv- 
one*  men*. 

EXERCISES.  119. 

Have  we  what  we  want  1 — ^We  have  not  what  we  want.— What 
do  we  want  t — ^We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a  beautiful 
eairiaffe,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — Is 
that  sfl  we  want  1 — ^That  is  all  we  want, — ^What  must  I  do  1 — You 
must  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  must  I  write  1 — 
You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  market  1 — ^You 
may  go  there. — ^Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am  waiting  for  him 
here  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  so  (Obs»  Lesson  XLIIL). — What  will  you 
tell  your  father  % — ^I  will  tell  him  that  you  are  waiting  for  him  here. 
—What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  ? — ^I  will  say  to  him  that  you 
have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you  paid  (for)  your  table  % — I  have 
paid  (for)  it. — Has  your  uncle  paid  for  the  book  1 — He  has  paid 
tor  it. — ^Have  I  paid  the  tailor  for  the  clothes  1 — ^You  have  paid 
him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the  merchant  for  the  horse  1 — I  have 
not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  T— We  have 
paid  for  them. — Has  your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  1 — He 
nas  not  yet  paid  for  them. — ^Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he 
owes  you  % — He  does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  % — I 
do  pay  what  I  owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative)  the  baker  ? 
— X  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  tot  the  meat  1 
—He  has  paid  him  for  it — Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  ? 
—I  have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your  master  paid  you  your  wages  t 
—He  has  paid  them  to  me. — ^When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  ? — He 
paid  (ftat — Ocgo^O  them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — What  do 
Tou  ask  this  man  for  ? — ^I  ask  him  for  my  book. — What  does  this 
boy  beg  of  me  ? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me 
lor  anything  % — ^I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the 
biead  s — I  ask  you  for  it. — Do  the  poor  beg  money  of  you  1 — ^They 
beg  some  of  me. — ^Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  % — ^I  ask  him 
foi  some  whom  you  ask  for  some. — Which  merchants  do  you  ask 
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for  gloves  1 — ^I  ask  those  who  live  in  William-Street  (Lesson 
XL\III.)  for  some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for  chairs  t — I  ask 
that  one,  whom  you  know,  for  some. — ^What  do  you  ask  the  baker 
for  1 — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some 
TOsnat  ? — I  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost  tliou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ^ 
— I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask  thee  for  the  bookt — He  does 
ask  me  for  it. — What  have  you  asked  the  Englishman  for  1 — ^I  have 
asked  him  for  my  leather  trunk. — Has  he  given  it  to  you  1 — He  has 
given  it  to  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  1 — I  have  asked  the  mer- 
chant for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some  money  1 — 
They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen. — Of  which  noblemen 
have  they  begged  some  t — ^They  have  begged  some  of  those  whom 
you  know.— -Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat  1 — I  pay  the  butchers 
for  it. — ^Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  1 — He  pays  the 
shoemakers  for  them. — ^Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  1 — We 
have  paid  our  bakers  for  it. — Of  whom  have  they  (man)  spoken  ?— • 
They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — Have  they  not  spoken  of  the 
physicians '] — ^They  have  not  spoken  of  them. — Do  they  not  speak 
of  the  man  of  whom  (wn  weUfeem)  we  have  spoken? — ^The»y  do  speak 
of  him. — Have  they  spoken  of  the  noblemen  t — ^Theyhave  spoken 
of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak? — ^They 
have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  but  they  have  spoken 
of  others. — Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our 
neighbours  1 — ^They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of 
our  neighbours. — Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  ? — ^Those 
of  our  preceptor  have  been  spoken  of. — ^Do  they  speak  of  ray  book  1 
— ^They  do  speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  1 — ^We  speak  ot 
war. — Do  you  not  speak  of  peace  1 — We  do  not  speak  of  it.—- Aw 
you  content  with  your  pupils  ? — ^I  am  content  with  them.— How 
does  my  brother  study  t— He  studies  well.— How  many  lessons 
have  you  studied? — ^1  have  already  studied  fifty-four. — Is  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  1 — He  his  satisfied  with  him. — 
Has  your  master  received  a  present  ? — ^He  has  received  several. — 
From  whom  has  he  received  presents  1 — He  has  received  some  from 
his  pupils.— Has  he  received  any  from  your  father  ? — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend. — ^Is  he 
satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received  ? — He  is  satisfied 
with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already  done  1—1  have 
already  done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master  satisfied  with  thee  t — He 
-^ys  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what  dost  thou  say  1 — I  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old  art  thou  ? — ^I  am  not  quite 
ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  German? — I  do  already 
earn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know  German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. 
—Why  does  he  not  know  it  ? — Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why 
oas  he  not  learnt  it  1 — Because  he  has  not  had  time. — Is  yonr  father 
athotBG  1 — 'No  be  has  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — Where 
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[k  your  frther  gon«  to  1 — He  is  gone  to  England.— 'Have  yoa  some 
timefl  gone  thither  1 — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  intend 
goinff  to  Germany  this  summer  1 — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Have 
you  ttie  intention  of  staying  there  long  ? — I  have  the  intention  of 
staying  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  does  your  bi  other 
remain  at  home  ?— Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  your  gloves 
dyed. — ^I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you  had  them  dyed  ] — 
I  have  had  them  dyed  brown. — ^Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I 
have  been  here  1 — ^I  will  tell  him  so. — Will  you  not  wait  until  he 
iomes  back  a^in  1 — I  cannot  wait.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.THIRD  LESSON.  -  JDm  lini  fOxif^&U 

ttttmi. 

To  eat-^aten.  Cf fe n *  —  9  e ge f  f  en. 

fnoa  eatest—he  eats.  2)u  tffe^ —  er  tffet  or  tflt. 

^3u  SKittag  cffcn — gu  SXittag  gcgcf* 
To  dine  {eat  dinnery^ined*  <      fen. 

(  ^pcifcn  —  Qcfpeifet  or  gefpetpt  • 

i  Urn  wicmeC  Ufec  fpetfen  @lc  % 
At  what  o'clock  do  yoa  dine  t  ^  Urn  roeld^e  Sett  effen  ®ie  p,  SXili 

(     tag? 
I  dine  at  five  o'clock.  34  fpcife  urn  f^nf  (urn  ffinf  UJ^r). 

I  have  dined.  34  ^Q^e  gu  9)2ittog  gegeffen. 

I  liave  dined  earlier  than  you.      34  ^^  frft()er  ge^etH:  c^  ©If. 

H we  you  already  breakfasted  t    |)aben  @te  f4^n  gcfrili^ffOcft  ? 
The  dinner  SDog  sjiiittagcffcn. 

The  breakfast.  S)o^  ^^fldcf. 

To  eat  supper  {to  sup).         3tt  2(6enb   effen*/ ^^ctib 

0rot  effen*. 

Thtt  sapper.  2)a^  TCbenbefTcn/  lai  ^C6enb6r6^• 

I  wish  to  eat  supper.  34  vM  2(bent)()rcb  effen. 

ff  V  J  1  «  (34  %^^^  fp^t  su  2(6enb  aeaelfem 

I  have  sapped  late.  ^  ^  {^^^^  ^^^  2C6cnWwb  Qcsijfett. 

After.  0Ja4   (a  preposition   goyeming 

the  dative). 

After  yoa.  9{a4  3l^nen. 

After  me.  ^a^mx. 

After  him.  0{a^  if)m. 

After  my  brother.  0{a4  meinem  93tttbec. 

t  bmTe  breakfasted  after  him.  ^4  ^a^^  na4  i()nt  gefrftl^fNkft. 
If 
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7^  htM'-held. 

llioa  boldest — ^he  holds. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick  ? 

To  try — tried* 
To  taste^^asted* 

Will  you  try  to  do  that ! 

I  have  tried  to  do  it. 

You  must  try  to  do  it  better. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine  1 

I  haye  tasted  it. 

Are  you  looking  for  any  one  1 
Whom  are  you  looking  for  t 
I  am  looking  for  a  brother 
mine. 


An  uncle  of  mine. 
A  neighbour  of  yours. 
A  relation  of  mine. 


{ 
{ 


©ubdltjl— ct^ait 

SBoQcn  @te  mctnen  ^tod  ^oXtmf 

^roblren  —  ptcSitt. 
ajctfucbcn — cerfu^t. 
^oflcn  —  gcEcftct. 
SScrfud^eu  —  Derfu<i^t 

SBcHen  @ie  ocrfud^n,  tai  ^  t^nti ! 

3(^  l)ahc  t)erfudbt/  e^  gu  tl^un. 

&XC  mfiffen  t)crfuc^cn/  e$  beffer  gu  mai 

^6en  @te  blefen  fS^ein  gefoflet  (vet> 

fu«t)  ? 
34^  l^a()(  i^n  geEoflet  (oetfu^t). 

@ud&en  @ie  Scnionbcn  1 
2Bcn  fuc^en  ©ie  ? 
of  t  3^  fuc^c  ctncn  mciner  SStiibet. 

Ace.  Sing,    Gen.  Plur. 

"  ®nett  nteittcr  D^tme* 

•  @mm  S^rcr  SRad^bam* 

•  •  ®nm  memcr  aSewoitbten. 


Obs.  Adjectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like 
other  a^'ectives.  Ex.  ber  Sewaitbte,  the  relation ;  gen 
be5  SSmoonbten,  of  the  relation,  &c. ;  ber  SBebiente,  the 
servant;  gen.  be^  Sebtettteit/ of  the  servant,  &c. ;  em38tt» 
toonbter/  a  relation ;  em  fdAmtttv,  a  servant,  &c. 


The  parents  (father  and  mother). 
He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

A  cousin  of  his. 
A  friend  of  ours. 
A  neighbour  of  theirs. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  me  ? 

To  inquire  after  some  one. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire  1 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine 

The  acquaintance. 
Whom  do  yea  look  for  ? 


3)ic  Ucmtn  (eiura). 

(St  fud^t  eincn  fctncr  O^etme  gu  fe* 

Sen.  , 

t  ®inen  fclner  SScttem. 
f  (Stnen  unfcrcr  ^eunbe. 
f  (Simn  tbrct  9^c^lKtrn. 
(Sr  fud)t  @te  gu  feben. 
@ud)t  ernud^aufe^cn? 

^adf  Semanbem  frageiu 

^acb  toem  fragcn  6ie  ? 

3^  fcaae  nad^  etnem  meintr  ^U9m 

be. 
5)et  JBefannte. 
9Ben  fud^en  @ie  ? 
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I  am  looking  for  an  acquaintance  Sd^  \\xd^c  einen  metner  IBctonnteiu 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread.     3d^  tittc  i()n  um.  <in  ^tiiif  ffireb. 

Rule  1.  The  preposition  of,  which  in  English  stands 
between  two  substantives,  when  the  second  determines 
the  substance  of  the  first,  is  never  expressed  in  Ger- 
man.    Ex. 

A  piece  of  bread.  t  ^»  ^tficf  SBrol). 

A  glass  qjT  water.  t  ©in  ®lag  ©offer. 

A  sheet  o/"  paper.  ■  •  ©in  SBcgen  9)opicr. 

Three  sheets  of  paper.  f  >Drci  Sogen  ^Jopicr. 

The  piece,  t>a€  ©tftc! ; 

the  sheet,  tit  SBcQcn ; 

the  small  piece  (little  bit),  tai  ©tudfd^en ; 

the  little  book,  t)a€  S5ftd)(an. 

Rule  2,  All  diminutives  terminating  in  cf)  en  andle^A 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in  ling  are  mascu- 
line. To  form  diminutives  from  German  substantives, 
the  syllable  djtn  or  letn  is  added,  and  the  radical 
Towels,  a,  0^  Uf  are  softened  into  &^  Of  U*    Ex. 

The  small  house,  bo$  ^fiu^d^en ; 

the  small  picture,  tai  S3i(bd)cn ; 

the  little  heart,  tai  ^ergdbcn ; 

the  little  child,  ta^  ^tnblctn ; 

the  little  boy,  ta$  JtnfiMcin,  Stn&h^tn ; 

the  suckling  (baby),  ber  ©fugling ; 

the  favourite,  darling,  ber  CieUtng ; 

the  apprentice,  ber  Sel^rdng. 

EKERCISBS.    121. 

Haye  you  already  dined  1 — Not  yet. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  t 
—I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — ^At  whose  house  (Set  went/  Lesson  XXVI.) 
do  you  dine  1 — ^I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom 
(bei  ipem)  did  you  dine  yesterday  1 — ^I  dined  (^obc — ^gcfpetft  with  a  re- 
lation of  mine. — What  have  you  eaten  1 — ^Wehave  eaten  good  bread, 
beef,  apples,  and  cakes. — ^What  have  you  drunk  ? — We  have  drunk 
good  wine,  ffood  beer,  and  good  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine 
tcHiay  1 — He  dines  with  (Oct)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father 
eat  supper  1 — He  eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  eat  supper  ear- 
ier  than  hel— T  eat  supper  later  than  he. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you 
breakfast  1 — I  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  you 
eat  supper  yesterday  ! — We  ate  (fjaUn — gegeffcn)  supper  late. — 
What  did  you  eat  1 — We  ate  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
bread. — When  did  your  brother  sup  ?-r-Hp  supped  after  my  father 
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— ^"^here  aie  yon  going  to  ? — I  am  going  to  a  relation  of  mine,  i% 
order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  early  1 — ^We  dine  late. 
— Art  thou  willing  to  hold  riiy  gloves  ? — I  am  willing  to  hold  them 
—Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  1 — He  is  willing  to  Kold  it. — ^Who 
has  held  your  hat  T — My  servant  has  held  it. — Will  you  try  tc 
speak. — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises  1 
— He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat? — ^I  have  never 
tried  to  make  one. — Have  we  tasted  that  beer? — We  have  not 
tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  1 — ^I  wish  to  taste 
that  which  you  have  tasted. — Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy  ? 
—They  have  tasted  it. — Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (bawn)  1 — 
They  have  not  drunk  much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  1 — 
I  have  tasted  it  already. — How  do  you  find  it  ? — ^I  find  it  ^ood. — 
Wliy  do  you  not  taste  that  cider  t — Because  I  am  not  thirsty.— 
Why  does  your  friend  not  taste  this  meat  ? — Because  he  is  not 
hungry. 

122. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  1 — ^1  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has 
sold  a  horse  to  me.— Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  1 — He  is 
looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for  any  one  ? 
—We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — Whom  dost  thou  look 
for  1 — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  looking  for  a  servant  of 
mine  1 — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to 
speak  to  your  uncle  1 — ^I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Have  you 
tried  to  see  my  father  ? — ^I  have  tried  to  see  him. — Have  you  been 
able  (Less.  XLVHl.)  to  see  him  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. 
—After  whom  do  you  inquire  t — ^I  inquire  after  your  father. — After 
whom  dost  thou  inquire  1 — I  inquire  after  the  tailor. — Does  this 
man  inquire  after  any  one  %• — He  inquires  after  you. — Do  they  in- 
quire after  you  1 — They  do  inquire  after  me  1 — ^Do  they  inquire 
after  me  1 — ^They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of 
yours. — Do  yon  inquire  after  the  physician? — I  do  inquire  after 
him. — What  do.  you  ask  me  for? — I  ask  you  for  some  meat. — 
What  does  your  little  brother  ask  me  for  1 — He  asks  yon  for  some 
wine  and  some  water. — Do  you  ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  1 — ^I 
do  ask  you  for  one. — How  many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  frienJ 
ask  for? — He  asks  for  two. — Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ! 
— I  do  ask  you  for  it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  ? — He  has 
asked  for  a  few  apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not 
breakfasted  yet  1 — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry. — 
What  does  your  uncle  ask  for  1 — He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine.— 
What  does  the  Pole  ask  for  1 — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy. 
«-Has  he  not  already  drunk  ? — He  has  already  drunk,  but  he  isr 
■till  thirsty. 
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FIFTY.FOURTH  LESSON.-bi^  tltA  fttn^eU 

Section. 

(  see  the  man  who  has  my  mo-  Sdb  fcl^c  ben  SKann,  wctdfecr  mci« 

ney.  ®clb  ^ot. 

I  see  the  child  who  plays.  Scft  fc^e  ta^  ^inb,  wctcfec*  fptctt, 

1  perceive  him  who  is  coming.    ^  bcmerfe  bcii/  tDcI^cr  fcnunt. 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money.    3^  febe  ben/  wcld^et:  niir  ®e(b  fd)uU 

big  ift. 
.Do  yoa  perceive  the  soldiers  f^^^f  J"  ^il  btc  ©ctbatm,  n>e!d)e 

who  are  going  into  the  store.  J  ^  nad)  b«n  ^Jaaaitn  Qcfecn  ? 

house «  SBcmcrfcn  @tc  Die  ©otbaten,  weld&e 

^     in  bag  sojagajin  (ftinein)  geftcn  7 
I  do  perceive  those  who  are  go- C  Scft  bcmerfe  bte,  wetd^e  ba^in  gc^em 

ing  into  it.  \  3^  6emet(e  bte^  roeld^e  ^inetn  ge^en. 

Also.  Uvidi. 

To  perceive—perceived.        SScmerfen  —  Oemerft, 

Have  yon  perceived  any  one!      ^alben  @ie  Semanben  bemerft  ? 
I  have  perceived  no  one.  Sdft  l)aU  9f{temanben  bemerft. 

The  soldier,  ber  @clbat.* 

To  go  to  the  store-house.  (  g"^  bem  gjlagaain  geben*. 

O65.  A  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a 
country  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  nadi  with  the 
dative. 

Willingly.  ®  cr  n. 

To  like.  t  ®«^n  ftaOen*. 

To  like  to  see.  t  ®crn  fef)en*. 

To  like  to  study.  f  (S^em  ftubtren. 

To  like  wine.  t  ®«ni  SBcin  trinfen*. 

He  likes  a  large  hat.  f  @r  ^at  gern  etnen  gropen  ^ut. 
Do  yon  like  to  see  my  brother  1   }  @e^en  @ie  nteinen  SBtuber  gern  1 

I  do  like  to  see  him.  f  2kb  f^be  i()n  gern. 

I  like  to  do  it.  f  Sc^  t^ue  eg  gern. 

Do  you  like  water  t  j  Sttnfcn  ®tc  gem  aGBaffet? 

No,  I  like  wine.  f  ^dn,  id)  trinfe  gem  SBeim 

Fowl,  ^ufin ; 

the  fish,  bee  ^ifc^ ; 

fish,  ,       Sif*e  (plur.) ; 
the  pike,  bee  ^ed)t ; 

pike,  ^ec^te  (plur.). 

*  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in;  atlt 
n^,  at,  tt,  tnt,  i%  it,  og,  add  en  to  the  genitive  singular  and  to  all  the  othef 
singular  and  pluru. 
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To  like  sometliing.  f  (£in  ^tcunb  Don  etmad  fdtu* 

I  like  fish.  t  3*  bin  cin  greunb  )oon  gifd^^n* 

He  likes  fowl.  t  ^^  iff  gem  ^ufen. 

r  do  not  like  fisli.  t  Scft  bin  f cin  grcunb  t)cn  gifc^en. 

By  lieart.  ^CugwenMg. 

To  Zcam  by  JiearL  ZCu^wenbig  (etrnen* 

Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  Setnen  3ixc  @d^fi(cr  ^ern  au^weni 

by  heart  ?  big  ? 

They  do  not  like   learning  by  ^ic  (crncn  ntc^t  jcrn  au^n^enbtg. 

heart 

Have  you  learnt  your  exercises  ^ahcn  @ie  3^re  Unf^Un  aniwtn* 

by  heart  ?  big  gctetnt  ? 

VV  6  have  learnt  them.  SBir  ^aben  @ie  getetnt 

Once  a  day.  @tnma(  M  Sag& 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month.  2)retma(  be^  g}2onat& 

0&5.  B.  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions: tt)amt?  when?  tt)ic  oft?  how  often?  in  speak- 
ing of  something  that  takes  place  habitually  and  at  a 
determinate  period. 

Six  times  a  year.  Ged^^mat  bc^  3^^^^^^ 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he  SBtc  mctmat  (rote  oft)  t^  tt  be6 

eat  t  SSagg  ? 

He  eats  three  times  a  day.  @r  tpt  bretmat  be^  Sog^ 

Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  t  @tfcn  @ic  fo  eft  rote  er  ? 

When  do  you  ffo  out  ?  SBonn  gc^cn  @ic  aug  1 

We  go  out  early  in  the  morning.  SBtc  gc^cn  bc^  SOJorgcnS  fcftl&  QU^ 

Tjf.  SBenn    (See    Rule  of   Syntax, 

Lesson  XLVH.). 

I  intend  paying  you  if  I  leceive  3(^  6tn  gefonnen,  @ie  )U  Uiaf)Un, 

my  money.  rocnn  t$  metn  ®e(b  befomme. 

Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  T       (^cbenfcn  @ie  ^cii  gu  faufen  1 
F  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they  34  gebenfe  roelc^eg  ^u  faufen^  rocnn 
pay  me  what  they  owe  me.  man  mir  Uial)it,  wo^  man  mif 

f^ulbig  ift. 

KAiSoTwSer  is  iti     ]^^  ^^  ®'««  «f»  ^'- 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present.         @g  tft  ie|t  fc^Sne^  SBcttsr. 
How  was  the  weather  yester- 1 


aSSag  f{ir  fffiettcr  roar  c^  geftern  t 


day? 
What  kind  of  weather  was  it 
yesterday  1 

Obs.  C,  9Bar,  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxilia 
ry  verb  fein*,  to  be;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter 
(See  Lesson  LVII.) 
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Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  I 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morning. 

Is  it  warm  ? 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light. 

It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  his  room  1 

I"  is  gloomy  there. 

The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

dry, 
Is  the  weather  damp  1 
The  weather  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 

The  moonlight,  moonshine, 

the  rain, 

the  sun. 
Of  what  do  you  speak  % 
We  speak  of  the  weather. 

The  weather, 


SS^r  e$  dcfletn  fd^jned  OBetta;  f . 
@6  nxir  geftcm  fd^tec^te^  SSettet. 
@^  toat  ticfm  SKotgen  fd^ne^  9&tb 

tcr, 
3(1  c«  warm  1 
®^  i\t  voaxnu 

&i  tfl  fef)c  wavxu 

&  if!  fait. 

@«  lit  fe^t  fait. 

Qi  i|l  VDC^ct  tait  ttoc^  watnu 

finftci: ; 
tunfel ; 

@g  ift  t>\xnUi  in  Sj^tent  8abetu 
3fi  €^  t)un(c(  in  ftfincm  Simmec  f 
e^  ift  tunfet  bartn.    (See  06j.  A 
and  C.  Lesson  XXIX.) 

ber  Saben ; 

fcuci^t ; 

trodCen. 

SH  c6  feud&teg  SOBcttcc  ? 

JDoS  abetter  ift  nid&t  fcu^t. 

(5«  tft  trccfenc^  SBcttet. 

S)ai  SBcttcr  tfl  su  trocfeiu 

(Si  ift  gj^cnbridftcin. 

SBtr  ^aben  su  t)te(  ®onne. 

SBtt  ^a()en  fetncn  d^cgen. 

bee  ^onbfd^ein ; 

bet  SRcgen ; 

bie  Sonne  (a  feminine  Loun) 

SBooon  fptect^n  @ie  ? 

a&ir  f^red^en  t)cm  (t)on  bem)  SBrtit; 

bag  SSetter. 


EXERCISES.   1S3. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  1 — I  do  not  perceive 
him. — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ?— I  perceive  it.— What 
do  you  perceive  ? — ^I  perceive  a  prreat  mountain  and  a  small  house. 
—Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood  1 — I  perceive  it  also. — Dost  thou 
perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the  market  1 — I  do  perceive 
them. — Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  1— 
I  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those 
who  are  going  to  the  market. — Do  you  see  the  man  to  whom  I 
have  lent  money  ? — ^I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  you  have  lent, 
but  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. — Dost  thou  see  ti^ie  children 
who  are  studying  1 — I  do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  hut  those 
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who  are  playing.— -Do  you  perceive  anything ) — ^I  perceive  nothing. 
— Have  you  perceived  the  house  of  my  parents  1 — I  have  perceived 
it.— Do  you  like  a  large  hat  1—1  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  but  a 
large  umbrella. — What  do  you  like  to  do  1 — ^I  like  to  write. — Do 
you  like  to  see  those  little  boys  ? — ^I  do  like  to  see  them.— Do  you 
like  beer  ? — ^I  like  it.— Does  your  brother  like  cider  1 — He  does  not 
like  it. — What  do  the  soldiers  like  T — ^They  like  wine  and  water.— 
Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  1 — ^I  like  both  (belted). — ^Do  these 
children  like  to  study  1— They  like  to  study  and  to  play. — Do  you 
like  to  read  and  to  write  1 — ^I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many 
times  do  you  eat  a  day  ? — ^Foui  times. — How  often  do  your  cLildren 
drink  a  day  1 — They  drink  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as 
often  as  they  1 — I  drink  oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre  ? 
*-I  go  thither  sometimes. — How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in)  a 
month  ? — I  go  thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year 
does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  I — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — 
Do  you  go  thither  as  often  as  he  t — I  never  go  thither. — ^Does  your 
cook  often  go  to  the  market  1 — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

124. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle^s  t — I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year. — 
Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — What 
do  you  like  ? — ^I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  fflass  of  wine. — ^What 
fish  does  your  brother  like  1 — He  likes  pike. — Do  you  learn  by 
heart  1 — ^I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your  pupils  like  to 
learn  by  heart  1 — ^They  like  to  study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning 
by  heart. — ^How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  day  1 — ^They  only 
do  two,  but  they  do  them  well. — ^Do  you  like  coffee  or  tea  1 — ^I  like 
both. — Do  you  read  the  letter  which  1  have  written  to  you  (Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLVH.)  1 — ^I  do  read  it. — Do  you  understand  it  1— 
I  do  understand  it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  speaks  to  you  % 
—I  do  not  understand  him  1 — ^Why  do  you  not  understand  him  t— I 
do  not  understand  him  because  he  speaks  too  badly. — ^Does  this  man 
know  German  1 — He  does  know  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — ^Why  do 
you  not  learn  it  1 — ^1  have  no  tune  to  learn  it.— Have  you  received 
a  letter  1 — I  have  received  one. — Will  you  answer  it. — I  am  going 
to  (3(^  win)  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  1 — ^I  received  it  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it  1 — I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — ^What  does  your  friend  write  to  you  ?— He 
writes  tome  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLVII.). — Does 
he  ask  you  for  an3rthinff  )— He  asks  me  for  money. — ^Why  does  he 
ask  you  for  money  1 — Because  he  wants  some. — ^What  do  yon  ask 
me  for  ? — ^I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me.— W  ill  yon 
wait  a  little  1 — ^I  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait  1 — I  cannot 
wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to-aay. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  in- 
tend to  set  out  1 — I  intend  setting  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
•—Do  you  go  to  Germany  I — ^I  do  go  thither. — ^Are  you  not  going  M 
Holland  1—1  am  not  goin?  thither, — How  far  has  your  brother  gowt  * 
*->He  has  gone  as  far  as  London. 
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125. 


Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — ^1  do  intend 
going  thither,  if  you  go. — Has  your  father  the  intention  to  buy 
that  horse  1 — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his  money. 
— Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England. — He  has  the 
intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — Do 
yoa  intend  going  to  the  ball  1 — 1  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend 
goes  ? — Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  German  ? — He  does  in- 
tend to  study  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. — Ho  wis  the  weather  to- 
day 1 — It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ?— 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — How  was  the  weather  this  morning  1 
— It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is  (ijl  c^)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  t 
— It  is  very  warm.— Is  it  not  cold  ? — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  Oi 
cold  1 — ^It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Did  you  go  ,0  the  country 
(Lesson  XXX.)  the  day  before  yesterday  1 — I  did  not  go  thither. 
— Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it 
was  bad  weather, — Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow? 
— I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  1 — It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you  wish  to 
work  in  mine  1 — ^I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — ^Is  it  light  there  1 — It  is 
very  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Rule  2,  Lesson 
LIU.)1 — ^I  cannot  work  there. — Why  can  you  not  work  there  ? — 
I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too  dark  1 
—In  my  small  room. — ^Is  it  light  in  that  hole  1 — It  is  dark  there. — ^Is 
it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  XLVUI.)  1 — ^It  is  damp  there. — ^Is  the 
weather  damp  1 — The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather  dry  ?— 
It  is  too  dry. — ^Is  it  moonlight  ? — It  is  not  (fcin)  moonlight,  it  is 
rery  damp.— Why  is  the  weather  dry  ? — Because  we  have  too  much 
sun  and  no  rain. — When  do  you  go  into  the  country  1 — I  intend  go- 
ing thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no 
fain. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  1 — He  speaks  of  the  fine 
weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  1 — ^We  do  speak  of  it. — 0( 
what  do  those  men  speak  1 — ^They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather. 
— ^Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  1 — ^They  do  also  speak  of  it  (aucft 
bdioon). — ^Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  1 — I  do  not  speak  of  him.— i 
Of  whom  dost  thou  speak  1 — ^I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents.— Do 
you  inquire  after  any  one  ? — ^I  inquire  after  your  uncle  (Lesson 
LIII.)  ;  is  he  at  home  1 — ^No,  he  is  at  his  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson 
XXXIX  and  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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FlFfY-FIFTH  LESSON.— iFftnftinb  fBtl^Ste 

OF  PASSIVE   VERBS. 

Ir  J^nglish,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb 
to  be,  either  to  form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject.  In  the  first  instance  it 
must  be  translated  by  n>erben*,  and  in  the  second  by  jeitt** 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  bo^  ^aa^  tjl 
Qebantf  domus  cedificcUa  estyfrom  ia€  Syiui  nnrb  ge6aut/ 
domus  cedificatur  ;  bte  S3riefe  jinb  gefc^riebeit,  Utterca  scrip- 
t<B  sunt,  from  bic  S3riefe  werben  gcifc^rieben,  litterce  scri- 
buntur. 

To  ascertain  wrhether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an 
acyective  or  not,  one  has  only  to  change  the  construc- 
tion into  the  active  voice ;  if  in  that  voice  the  tense 
s  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  pas- 
sive participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  trans- 
lated by  Wgjcben*;  but  if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it 
then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the  auxiliary  jp 
be  must  be  translated  by  feitt**  Ex.  3c^  toerbe  gelfebt, 
Tarn  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  vsrhen  I  say :  er  Kcbt 
mirf),  he  loves  me ;  but  ber  (3))tegel  tjl  jer6rorf|ett,  tho 
looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the  same  tense, 
when  I  say:  cr  tjat  bm  ©))TegeI  jerbrod^eit,  he  has  bro- 
ken the  looking-glass.  Here  jerbrod^en  is  nothing  but 
an  adjective,  which  qualifies  the  subject  ®piegA^  look 
ing-glass. 

I  am  loved.  3^  wcrbe  geliefet. 

Thou  art  ^ided.  5)tt  wirft  gctettet. 

He  is  praised.  @r  roirt)  gefoM. 

We  are  heard.  SBir  wcrbcn  geWrt. 

They  are  blamed  ©ic  wcrbcn  gctabett 

Yon  aie  punished.  \  £^^  ^^^^  Q'^"^ 

To  praise,  to  blame.  Cobeti/  tabcUi. 

By  me  — ^by  us.  gSon  mir  —  »on  un^ 

By  thee— by  you.  gson  2)ir— t)on  ©ud^  (Sl^nen). 

By  him— by  them.  9Son  \l)m  —  Don  tfenen. 

I  am  loved  by  him.  Scfe  Wixtc  wn  tf)m  gchcbt 

iVho  is  punished  %  2Bcr  wtrb  Qcflroft ! 
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The  naughty  boy  is  piuiished.      iDer  unattige  itno6e  toitb  dfflrafi 
By  whom  is  he  punished  I  ©on  wcm  wltb  ct  gcihflfl  f 

He  is  punished  by  his  father.       (St  n)itb  t)cn  fetnem  Skater  geftrafL 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  ^Id^er  sstonn  iottt>  getobt^unb  mcb 

is  blamed  ?  (^er  wirb  getatett  ? 

The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and  ^Det  gefd^tdCte  9)2ann  n)lrb  gctobt  unb 

the  awkward  blamed.  bcc  ungefdftidte  gctabclt 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and  fiBetd^e  .Rnoben  wetbcn  belo^nt/  unb 

which  are  punished  %  mctcbe  wnltn  bejhaft  ? 

Those  that  are  assiduous  are  re-  iDteientgen/  wetc^e  fletftg  ftnb/  n>et< 

ward6d,and  those  that  are  idle      ben  UU\)nt,  unb  bte/  n>c{d)e  trdgc 

W punished.  jinb/  beftraj^. 

e  are  loved  by  the  captain's  fStc  werbcn  DOn  ben  ^Sbnen  M 
sons,  you  are  despised  by  them,      ^auptnmnng  gettebt ;  3I)r  werbet 

t)on  iftnen  »era%tct 
You  are  praised  by  our  brothers,  ®te  merben  oon  unfem  SBrftbern  ge« 
and  we  are  despised  by  them,      (obt,   unb  wit  n5erben  9on  i()nen 

©erodbtct 

Good — naughty.  2Crtt9 — ^unortiq.    (See  Note  0  Les- 

son XXXlX.) 
Skilful,  dilig^ent — awkward.         ©ef^icft  —  ungef^tcft 
Assiduous — ^idle.  Jtelpta  —  tr^ge  (fau(). 

Ignorant.  Unn)tjtenb. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow,  bee  ^aulengen 

To  reward — ^rewarded.  95e(o^ncn  —  bctoftnt   (See  Obs.  A 

Lesson  XLV). 
To  esteem.  7i6)Un,  fc^lcn. 

To  despise.  SSerod^ten. 

To  hate.  ^affen. 

Is  youi  book  torn  t  Sft  3^t  S5u4  ^rriffen  ? 

It  is  not  torn.  @d  ifl  ntd^t  gcrriffen. 

Are  your  children  ffood  t  @tnb  3f)te  ^inbet  artigt 

They  are  very  good.  ©ie  ftnb  fc^r  ortig. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  I  3fl  ber  $etnb  gefd^tagen  ? 

He  is  beaten.  (Sx  tft  ^efc^lagem 

The  enemies  are  beaten.  Die  ^einbe  flnb  gefditogen. 

These  children  ire  loved,  because  Dicfe  ^inber  wetben  geticbt,  »et(  <!f 
they  are  studious  and  good.  flet^ig  unb  orttq  ftnb.   (See  Not« 

r,  Lesson  XXXIX.) 

EXERCISES^     127. 

Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle  1 — I  am  loved  by  him. — Is  your 
brother  loved  by  him  ? — He  is  loved  by  him. — By  whom  am  I 
loved  ? — ^Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — Are  we  loved  1 — You  are 
loved. — By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — ^You  are  loved  by  your  friends. 
— Aie  those  gentlemen  loved  1— They  are  loved. — ^By  whom  are 
they  loved  1— ?rhey  are  loved  by  us  and  by  l*wir  good  friends.— 
By  whom  is  the  blind  man  led  t— He  is  led  by  me.— Where  d« 
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OQ  lead  him  to  )— I  lead  him  home. — ^Bj  whom  ^re  we  bsamed  !«» 
e  are  blamed  by  our  enemies.— Whj  are  we  blamed  by  them  ?— 
Because  they  do  not  loye  us. — ^Are  yon  punished  by  your  tutor  ?— 
We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because  we  are  good  and  studious.— 
Are  we  heard  ? — ^We  are  (e^^  Lesson  XLIII.). — By  whom  are  we 
heard  ? — We  are  heard  by  our  neighbouis. — Is  the  master  heard  by 
hispupils  1 — ^He  is  heard  by  them. — Which  children  are  praised  1 
— ^Those  that  are  good. — Which  are  punished? — ^Those  that  are 
idle  and  naughty. — ^Are  you  praised  or  blamed  1 — ^We  are  neithei 
praised  nor  blamed. — Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is 
loved  and  praised  by  them,  because  he  is  studious  and  ffood ;  but 
his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — ^Is 
he  sometimes  punished?-— He  is  (rmrbe^)  every  morning  and  every 
evening. — ^Are  you  sometimes  punished  1 — ^I  am  (c^)  never ;  I  am 
loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — ^Are  these  children 
never  punished  1 — They  are  (e<)  never,  because  they  are  studious 
and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (e^)  very  often,  because  they  are  idle 
and  naughty. 

128. 

Who  is  praised    and  rewarded  1 — Skilful    people  (Oeutc)    are 

S raised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
espised. — ^Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated  t — He  who  is  studious 
and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated.— 
Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loved  ?— One  must  be  so. — ^What 
must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  good  and  assidu* 
ous. — ^What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  1 — One  must  be 
skilful  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children  loved  ? — They 
are  loved,  because  they  are  good. — Are  they  better  than  we  ' — ^They 
are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you. — ^Is  your  brother  as 
assiduous  as  mine  I — He  is  as  assiduous  as  he ;  but  your  brother 
is  better  than  mine. — ^Do  you  know  anything  newl — ^1  do  not 
know  anything  new. — What  does  your  cousin  say  new  1 — He  says 
nothing  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of  war  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  of 
it. — Of  what  (Ohs.  C.  Lesson  LII.)  do  they  speak  ? — ^They  speak 
of  peace. — What  do  they  say  1 — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. 
— Are  you  understood  by  your  pupils  1 — I  am  understood  by  them. 
—-Dost  thou  often  receive  presents  ? — I  do  receive  some  if  I  am 
l^ood. — Are  you  often  rewarded  1 — We  are  rewarded  if  we  study 
well,  and  if  we  are  diligent.— Has  your  master  the  intention  of 
rewarding  you? — He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study 
well. — ^What  does  he  intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well  1 — He 
intends  ffivjiag  us  a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  1— 
He  has  ^breat^  j  given  us  one. 

129. 

Have  you  dined  already? — I  have  dined  already,  but  I  am  stiL 
hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already  ? — He  has  drunk 
•J2ead/,but  he  is  still  ^irsty. — What  must  we  do  in  order  to  bt 
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tkllfal  t — ^Yoa  must  work  much. — Must  we  sit  still  in  older  Ui 
stady  1 — ^Yoa  must  listen  to  what  the  master  tells  you. — Do  you 
intend  to  eat  supper  to-day ! — ^I  do  intend  to  dine  before  I  eat 
supper. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  four  and  eat 
supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? — I  have  seen 
him. — What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
see  you  (fef)en  tDtH). — ^Why  does  he  not  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does 
not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does  not  like  you. — Why  does  he 
not  like  me  1 — Because  you  are  naughty. — Will  you  give  me  a 
sheet  of  paper  1 — Why  (SBoju)  do  you  want  paper  1 — I  want  some  to 
write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  (Lesson  XXX.)  do  you  wish  to  write  l 
—I  wish  to  write  to'the  man  by  whom  (»on  n)eld)em)  I  am  loved. ^ 
Aftei  whom  do  you  inquire  t — I  inquire  after  no  one.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXI V.) 


FIFTY-SIXTH   LESSON.  —  gal)0  VLtib  flin^eU 

£jecti0n. 


OF    IMPERSONAL   VERBS. 

These  verbs  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only 
conjugated  in  the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  e^^  it.    Ex. 

9legnen — ci  tcanet 
©d^neien — e^  fdptKtt. 

Bennett  ed? 
&  bonnert 

3fle«@onnen|(fKtn? 
^  @t$  tft  6cnnen|(()etru 

(S^  bonnect  ^efttg. 
neMtg ; 
bet  SfJebet ; 
Ifteftig. 

©d^eincn*  —  gefdf^vcn  «• 
jDonnettu 

S)te  @onne  fc^etnt  nt^t. 

t  3)te  ©onne  fd)ctnt  mir  iti  ^ji# 

bo^  ®eft*t; 

bet  bonnet ; 

bet  @d&nee ; 

bet  ^onnenfc^etn ; 

bet  @onnenfd)itau 


To  tainr^t  rains* 
To  snow — it  snows* 

Does  it  thunder  % 
it  does  thunder 
Is  it  foggy  1 
Does  the  sun  shine  % 

The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 
Fogffy, 
the  fog, 
hard,  violent, 

To  shine — shone* 
To  thunder* 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
Thefeoe, 
the  thunder, 
the  show, 
the  sunshine, 
the  parasol, 
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Does  it  lighten  1  g3(i|t  ti  ? 

Tt  do38  listen.  (&i  Uxtt 

To  hail.  ^Qcln,  fc^peti. 

The  hail,  ber  J^QtL 

It  rains  yery  hard  C«  rcjnet  fel^t  ftarf 

It  lightens  much.  (S^  b(t|t  fe^t. 

Does  it  snow  %  ^neit  e$  ? 

It  does  snow  mach.  (S^  fci^ncit  fe^r* 

It  hails  much.  @^  ^agelt  fe^r. 

Obs.  A.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs, 'wliich  re- 
late to  a  person  :  they  govern  the  dative  or  accusativo, 
and  instead  oi:  id)  bin  tjttttffCiQ^  (Lesson  V.)  one  may 
say :  e*  l^mtgert  mi^,  I  am  hungry :  for  the  verb  l^imgent," 
to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 

To  be  thirsty.  >D  u  c  ft  e  n. 

To  be  sletoff/'  @  d^  ( ^  f  e  r  n. 

Art  thou  sleepy  ?  ^djiSifcvt  e^  2)t4  ? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  h;«<' hungry.        @g  fd)(^f(rt  mitt)  ntd^t ;  o(ft  H  ^tttis 

gett  nndft. 
Is  your  hrother  thi  ity  t  *Durftet  H  3>l)Xtn  SBtubec  ? 

He  is  thirsty.  (gg  t)ur|tet  t{)n. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  r  «t  sleepy.       (gg  bucftet  i&n  nid^ ;  ahet  eg  fc^Wfcrt 

t^n. 

Obs.  B.  TL<5  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before 
the  impersonal  verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^ 
must  be  suppressed.  For  instance,  instead  of :  e^  fjmgM 
nttc^,  one  may  say :  tiitd^  J^mtgert/ 1  am  hungry ;  but  if 
the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  rt 
must  not  be  omitted. 

Are  you  sleepy  %  ^6:jli&fctt  c$  @ie? 

\\eare8leeDV  C  ®«  fd)lfifcrt  un«. 

v\  e  are  sleepy.  ^  ^^^  ^mi^tt 

Are  those  men  hungry  %  4c>ungert  e^  bicfe  ^finnev  ? 

They  a«.  hnng^.  {^X^" 

Who  is  thirsty  ?  SBen  turjtet  c«  ? 

I  am  very  thirsty.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

«  .gutiDertt,  in  the  signification  of  to  fcut,  is  neuter  and  foUows  the  coi|i» 
i9ti{m  ofneutdT  verbs. 
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Has  youi  cousin  been  thirsty  1     |>at  ed  3&tcn  ^ttUt  g(tttc|lstf 
He  has  been  thirsty.  {  f^ ^ftr 

Where  has  he  gone  to  ?  aOBobin  tjl  ct  gcreipt? 

He  has  gone  to  Vienna.  Gr  tft  nacfe  ©ifn  gctci|t. 

Is  it  good  travelling  %  3ft  c^  9«t  rctf«n  ? 

It  is  bad  travelling.  ^g  tjl  fcf)(e^t  retfen. 

In  the  winter.  Sni  SQSintet. 

In  the  summer.  3m  ©cmmer. 

Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  win-  3ft  «^  gut  rcifcn  im  SBtntet  ? 

terl 
It  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter.  (S^  tft  (d^te^t  retfen  tm  SStnter* 

The  spring,  tec  jriiftling  ; 

the  auttmin,  bet  ^rbft. 

To  ride  in  a  carriage.  ^alixcxi*    (in    this    si^nificatioa 

takes  fcin*  for  its  auxiliary*). 
Ridden  in  a  carriage.  ®efaf)tett. 

To  ride  on  horseback.  SRetten*  (takes  fcin*  for  its  auxi- 

liary). 
Ridden  on  horseback.  ©crttten. 

To  go  on  foot.  3u  Ju^e  gcbcn*. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback  1  f  JRcitcn  ©ic  gem  7 
I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  f  3d)  fal)re  gern. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on  SOBo  tft  ter  2(mtniann  l^tnflerttten  ? 

horseback)  ? 
fie  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the  (St  ift  tn  ten  Sl!^(b  gcritten. 

forest. 
When  does  your  cousin  go  to  SBann  gef)t  tfjr  SSetter  no(^  S3er(tn  ? 

Berlin  % 
He  goes  thither  this  winter.         ©r  gc^t  tiefen  SBlntct  bo^in. 
I  intend  going  this  spring  to  3d^  bin  gefonnen^  bicfcn  Stfi^ttng 

Dresden.  na^  iDre^ten  i\x  teifen. 

Where  is  your  uncle  1  8Bo  tft  3i}t  Df)m\  ? 

He  is  in  Berlin.  ©r  tft  in  95erftn. 

H«  is  at  Berlin.  @r  tft  au  SBerttn* 

Ruk.  The  preposition  }U  or  in  is  used  to  express 
rest  in  a  place  or  country,  and  the  preposition  nac^ 
motion  or  direction  towards  a  place  or  country.  SJac^ 
is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
tries (Lesson  LIV.)  ;  but  the  preposition  ju  must  be 
itiade  use  of  to  express  motion  towards  a  person. 
(Lesson  XXVI.) 

»  When  the  verb  fal^ren*  signifies  to  mooe  angOdng  by  a  eatriagt  it  is  •• 
live  and  takes  %ci>tn*  tor  its  anx&ianr. 
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The  two  prepositions  jtt  and  in  answer  the  question 
ttH)  ?  and  tidd)  the  question  tocijva  ?  as  is  seen  by  tht 
above  examples. 

The  living  is  dear  there.  (S^  if!  t{}eucr  tebm  ba 

Is  it  windy  !    Does   the  wind  3fi  <d  wtnttg ! 

blowl 
It  is  windy.     The  wind  blows.  (S$  tft  tDtnbig/  ber  SBtnb  ge^t 

^*  Wows'hadl!"'^^'    '^^^  ^''''^  \  ®^  Bc()t  etn  flarf cr  SBinb. 

Is  it  stormy^'  S  3ft  c^ttrmif*  1 

ts  It  stormy  ^  <  g^^  ^^  jWrmifcfteg  8©etta  1 

It  18  not  stormy.  ^  ^^^  2^^^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^^^^^-^^^ 

Strong,  stormy,  dear,  windy.       Qtaxt ;  ftUrmifc^  ;  t^cuer ;  totaoi§ 

EXERCISES.      130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  1 — ^I  like  to  ride  on  horseback.-* 
Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  ? — ^He  has  neyer  gone  on 
horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday  % — 
I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — ^Where  did  you  go  to  (on  horseback)  1 
— ^I  went  into  the  country. — ^Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as 
often  as  you  1 — He  rides  on  horseback  oftener  than  I. — Hast  thoc 
sometimes  ridden  on  horseback  ? — I  have  never  ridden  on  horse- 
back.— Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day  into  the  country  1 — I  will 
go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — ^Do  you  like  travelling? — I  do  like 
travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter  1 — 1  do  not  like 
travelling  in  the  winter,  I  like  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. 
—Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  1 — It  is  good  travelling  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer 
and  in  the  winter. — Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter  \ 
—I  have  often  travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer. — Does 
your  brother  travel  often  % — He  travels  no  longer,  he  formerly  travel* 
led  much. — When  do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ?-»I  like  riding 
on  horseback  in  the  morning  after  breakfast. — ^Is  it  good  travelling 
in  this  country  1 — It  is  good  travelling  here  rbo).— Have  you  ever 
gone  to  Vienna  1 — I  have  never  gone  thither. — ^Where  is  youf 
brother  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go 
to  Berlin  ? — He  went  thither  formerly. — ^What  does  he  say  of  (©on) 
that  country  1 — He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany  ?— 
Have  you  been  at  Dreaiden  ? — ^I  hAve  been  there. — Have  you  stayed 
then  long  ? — ^I  have  stayed  there  two  years. — What  do  you  say  o/ 
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• 

the  (Mtt  ben)  people  of  that  x*.oimtr|r  1 — I  say  that  they  are  good  peopM 
(ti  aute  8eute  fln^). — Is  your  brother  at  Dresden  1 — No,  Sir,  he  ii 
at  Vienna  t — ^Is  the  living  good  at  Vienna  1 — ^The  living  is  good 
there. 

131. 

Have  you  been  in  London  ? — I  have  been  there. — ^Is  the  living 
good  there  1 — ^The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — ^Is  it  dear  living 
in  Paris  1 — It  is  good  living  there  and  not  dear. — ^At  whose  house 
have  you  been  this  morning  1 — I  have  been  at  my  uncle's. — ^Whcre 
are  you  going  to  now  1 — I  am  going  to  my  brother's. — Is  your  brothez 
at  home  1 — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  English 
captain's  1 — I  have  not  been  there  yet. — When  do  you  intend  goin^ 
thither  t — I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — How  often  has  youi 
brother  been  in  London  ? — He  has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like 
travelling  in  France  ? — I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds 
good  people  there.^ — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland  1 
— He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad  there. 
— Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  1 — I  do  like  travelling  there,  be- 
cause ihe  living  is  good  there,  and  one  finds  good  people  there ;  but 
the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in 
Spain? — ^They  like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too 
bad. — ^How  is  the  weather  1 — ^The  weather  is  very  bad. — lu  it  windy  ? 
— It  is  very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  1 — ^It  was  stormy. — 
Did  you  go  into  the  country  1 — ^I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was 
stormy. — ^Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ? — I  do  go  thither, 
if  It  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  goin^  to  Germany  this  year  ? — 
I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  in- 
tend breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  ? — ^I  intend  breakfasting 
w'  h  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-day  t — He  does  intend 
dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the  Pole  intend  drinking 
some  of  Qoen)  this  wine  1 — He  does  intend  drinking  some  of  it  (bos 
Don),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  1 — ^1  do  not  like  to 
o  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage  when  (mcnn)  I  am  travel- 
ing.— Will  you  go  on  foot  1 — ^I  cannot  go  on  foot,  because  I  am  too 
tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  1 — ^I  do  not  go  on  foot,  because 
the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — ^Are  the  roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer 
as  in  the  winter  ? — ^They  are  not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the 
summer. 

133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day  1 — ^I  am  not  going  out  when  it  is  raining 
— Did  it  ram  yesterday  1 — It  did  not  rain. — Has  it  snowed  1 — It  has 
snowed.^ Why  do  yon  not  go  to  the  market  1 — I  do  not  go  thither, 
because  it  snows. — Do  you  wish  to  have  an  umbrella  ? — It  you  have 
one. — Will  you  lend  me  an  umbrella  "^ — I  will  lend  you  one. — What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — It  thunders  and  lightens. — Does  the  sun 
thine  l-^The  sun  does  not  shine,  it  *.3  foggy .-»Do  you  hear  the 
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thunder  1 — ^1  do  hear  it — Haw  long  have  ^oa  heard  the  thander.-» 
I  have  heard  it  till  four  o'clock  in  the  momin&r« — Is  it  fine  weather . 
— The  wind  blows  hard  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  1 — ^It 
does  rain  very  fast  (ftarf). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  ? — How 
can  I  go  into  the  country,  do  you  not  see  how  (roic)  it  lightens  1— 
Does  it  snow  1 — ^It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — Does  it  hail  ?— 
It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — ^Have  you  a  parasol  1— 
I  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it  me  ? — ^I  will  lend  it  you. — Have  we 
sunshine  ? — We  have  much  sunshine,  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. — ^Is  it 
fine  weather  1 — ^It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark ;  we  have  no  sun- 
shine. 

134. 

Are  you  thirsty  t — ^I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — Is  your 
servant  sleepy  1 — He  is  sleepy. — ^Is  he  hungry  ? — He  is  hungry. — 
Why  does  he  not  eat  ? — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — ^Are  your 
children  hungry  1 — ^They  are  very  hungry,  but  they  have  noming 
to  eat. — ^Have  they  anytiiing  to  drink! — ^They  have  nothing  to 
drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do  not  eat  when  (n)cnn)  I  am  not 
hungry. — ^Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  t — He  does  not  drink 
when  he  is  not  thirsty* — Did  your  brother  eat  anything  yesterday 
evening  1 — He  ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a 
piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not  drink  1 — He  also  drank. — ^What  did 
ne  drink  1 — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  w^ter,  and  a  small  glass  oi 
wine. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (bei  if)m)  1 — I  stayed 
there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for  anytliing  1 — ^I  have 
asked  him  for  nothing. — Has  he  given  you  anything  1 — He  has 
given  me  nothing. — Of  whom  have  you  spoken  1— We  have  spoken 
of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  1 — We  have  not  praised  you ;  we 
have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you  blamed  me  ? — Because  you  do 
not  study  well. — Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken? — He  has 
spoken  of  his  books,  his  houses,  and  his  gardens. — ^Who  is  hungry  ? 
— My  friend's  little  boy  is  hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  ?— 
No  one  has  drunk  it. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room? — I 
have  already  been  there. — ^How  dost  thou  find  my  room  1 — I  find  it 
beautiful. — Are  you  able  to  work  there  1 — I  am  not  able  to  work 
there,  because  it  is  too  dark.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


FIFTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— giebett  mtb  filn%0le 

Cjertion. 

OP  THE  IMPERFECT  ANT  PERFECT  TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz  :  1 
praised,  did  praise,  and  was  praising.  These  three 
are  expressed  in  German  by  one  imperfect  id)  lobte.  It 
is  used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  referenca 
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to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  an 
tecedent  tgit.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germanic 
and  is  always  employed  in  narration,  particularly 
when  the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  action  or 
event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses 
an  action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  with- 
out any  reference  to  another  .event,  and  when  the 
narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness.  In  this  latter  in- 
stance the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  the  narrator 
accompanies  his  narrative  with  any  phrase  denoting 
that  he  does  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  as  man  fagt  or 
fagt  matt/  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle,  as  in  English. 
(See  Lessons  XLL,  XLH.  &c.) 

I  was — he  was.  3d^  voat  —  ec  war. 

We  were — ^they  were.  fffiir  waren  —  pe  woren. 

Thou  wast — ^you  were.         2)u  tparft — 3()i:  warct  (^le  warcn). 

Were  you  content  ?  aOSarcn  ©ie  sufclebcn  ? 

I  was  very  content.  3d)  mat  \cht  gufricbcn. 

Was  the  wine  good  1  SGBac  t)er  SBcin  gut ! 

It  was  very  good.  Qx  wax  \cl)t  ant 

Were  you  there  yesterday  ?  @inb  ©ic  ge^ern  ta  gcwcfen  ? 

I  was  there  to-day.  3d)  bin  \)mU  t)a  gctuefi'tu 

Where  was  he  Uie  day  before  SBo  tp  cc  Dorgcftern  gewefcn  ? 

yesterday  1 

Were  you  already  in  Paris  ?  Sinb  @ic  fcftcn  in  ^atH  gcwcfen  1 

was  there  twice  already  1  3d)  bin  fc^on  gweinial  bo  gwefcn* 

Obedient— disobedient.  (Set)orfam  —  ungel^orfanu 

Negligent.  S?ad)tfiffi3. 

Obs.  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  by  changing  ett  into  t,  and  adding 
the  proper  termination  to  each  person,  viz.  e,  to  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular,  ett,  to  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural,  eft,  to  the  second  person  singular,  and 
ftf  to  the  second  person  plural.    Ex, 

C  loved,  f  loved,  )  ^ .   rfeBtc— «: 

I      ^  did  love.  He  <  did  love,         }  ^idT 


was  loving.  (  was  loving, 

loved,  C  loved, 

We    I  did  love,      They  <  did  love. 


liebte. 
SBir  Itc6tett— 


were  loving.         ( were  loving.  )      * 
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( lovedst,  ( loved,  )  £tt   febteflt— 

Thou  <  didst  love,    You  <  did  love,         V  3l)r  Iicbtet(©te 
f  wast  loving.         (  were  loving,  j  (tebten)* 

O65  -B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  pre- 
ceded by  tf  if  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is 
the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t/  tiff 
or  fl^  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See  Obs.  Am 
Lesson  XXXTV.  and  Lesson  XLI.)     Ex. 


I 


We 


Thou 


worked, 

did  work,      He* 

was  working. 

'worked, 

'  did  work.  They 
were  working. 

workedst, 


'worked, 
did  work, 
was  working. 

worked, 
did  work, 
were  working.^ 

'worked. 


.Scft  arteitcte  — 
er  arfceitete. 

.SEBir  arbeitctctt 
—ffe  axUitetew 


]  Su  arfcetteteft— 


didst  work,  You-j  did  work,  r  3^r    orbeitetel 

wast  working.    [  were  working.  J  (®te  orbeitctcn)  ♦ 


Obs,  C.  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or 
Irregular,  the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect 
tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ;  and  the  third 
person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 


I  had — ^he  had. 
We  had — they  had. 
Thou  hadst — yx)u  had. 
Had  you  money  ? 
I  had  some. 

Had  yoar  brother  books  % 
He  had  some. 
What  had  we  1 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes- 
terday 1 
It  was  fine  weather. 
Had  you  a  wif  h  to  buy  a  horse  1 

I  had  a  wish  to  buy  one,  but  I 

had  no  money. 
Did  your  cousin  intend  to  lean 

German  ? 
He  did  intend  to  learn  it,  but  he 

had  no  master. 


34  ^attc  —  «  fyittc. 

SBir  l)a\tm  —  tic  (fatten. 

2)u  feattcj!— 3&V  ^attct  (©ic  l^attcn) 

gotten  (Sic  ®clt)  ? 

t^  \)attt  R)c(d)c^. 

^ottc  S^c  S3tubct:  >3u*ct  7 

@r  l^attc  n)c(d)c. 

aSaS  l&attcn  wit  ? 

2Bog  fttr  SBcttcc  war  ci  gcftcm  ? 

(Si  toat  f^jfncg  SBcttct. 

fatten  @ic  Cuj!  cin  9)fetb  gu  fail* 

fen? 
S*  ^fltte  8u|t  cin€  su  fouf^n^  aUt 

tcft  5flttc  fctn  ®ctb. 
©or  3>15t:  aScttcc  gcfonncn  bcutfc^  }u 

Icrnen  ? 
^  n>ar  gefonncn  c^  gu  (cmen/  a(ct 

ct  l^ttc  fcincn  Scl^rer. 
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KXBROI8B8.    135. 

Were  you  at  homo  this  morning? — I  was  not  ut  home  — Wliore 
were  you  t — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  you  yesterday  1— 
I  was  at  the  theatre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  1-^ 
I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  he  was  more  clever  than  I. — Where 
have  you  been  1 — 1  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. — Waa 
he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home. — Where  was  he  1 — He  was  at 
the  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  1 — I  have  been  at 
his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  t — He  has  already 
bought  it. — Have  you  g^iven  the  book  to  my  brother? — ^I  have  given 
it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my  books  to  my  pupils? — ^I  have 
given  them  to  them. — ^Were  they  satisfied  with  them  (banut)  1— 
They  were  very  well  (fcftr)  satisfied  with  them. — Had  your  cousin  a 
wish  to  learn  German? — He  had  a  wish  to  learn  it. — Has  he 
learnt  it  ? — He  has  not  learnt  it. — ^Why  has  he  not  learnt  it  ?— 
Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — ^Have  you  been  at  my 
father's  ? — I  have  been  there  (6ci  tf)m). — Have  you  spoken  to  him  1 
— I  have  spoken  to  him. — Has  the  shoemaker  already  brought  yoi 
the  boots  ? — He  has  already  brought  them  to  me. — Have  you  paid 
him  (for)  them  ? — I  have  not  paid  him  (for)  them  yet. — Have  you 
ever  been  in  London  ? — I  have  been  there  several  times. — What 
did  you  do  there  ? — I  learnt  English  there. — Do  you  intend  going 
thither  once  more? — ^I  intend  going  thither  twice  more.— Is  the 
living  grood  there  1 — ^The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Was  your 
master  satisfied  with  his  pupil  ? — He  was  satisfied  with  him. — 
Was  your  brother  satisfied  with  my  children  ? — He  was  very  well 
(fef)r)  satisfied  with  them. — Was  the  tutor  satisfied  with  this  little 
boy  1 — He  was  not  satisfied  with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied 
with  him  1 — Because  that  little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 

Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  those  of  the  rich  ? — 
fhey  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (nic^t). — Did 
you  love  your  tutor? — ^I  did  love  him,  because  he  loved  me. — Did 
he  give  you  anything  ? — He  gave  me  a  good  book,  because  he  was 
satisfied  with  me. — Whom  do  you  love  ? — I  love  my  parents  and 
my  precsptors. — Do  your  tutors  love  you? — ^They  do  love  me, 
because  1  am  assiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man  love  his 
parents? — He  did  love  them. — Did  his  parents  love  him  ? — ^They 
did  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — How  long 
did  you  work  yesterday  evening? — I  worked  till  ten  o'clock- 
— Did  your  cousin  also  work?  —  He  did  also  work.  —  When 
didst  thou  see  my  uncle?  —  I  saw  him  this  morning.  —  Had 
ae  much  money  ? — He  had  much. — Had  your  parents  many 
firiends  ? — ^They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some  ? — ^They  have 
still  several. — Had  you  any  friends  ? — ^1  had  some,  because  I  had 
money. — Have  you  still  some  ? — I  have  no  longer  any,  because  I 
have  no  more  money. — Where  was  your  brother  ?-i-He  was  in  the 
garden.  —Where  were  his  servants  ?>-They  were  in  the  house.— 


106 

Whei©  were  we  1— We  were  in  a  ffood  country  aud  with  (h&^ 
good  people.^- Where  were  our  friends  ? — ^They  were  on  (boaurd) 
the  ships  of  the  English.— Where  were  the  Russians! — ^They 
were  in  their  carriages.— Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  ?-^They 
were  there. — Were  the  bailiffs  in  the  woods  7 — ^They  were  t&ere  — 
Who  was  in  the  storehouses  ? — ^The  merchants  were  there. 

137. 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  1 — ^It  was  very  bad  weather. — Was 
H  windy  1— It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — ^Was  it  foggy] — ^It  was 
fb?sy. — Was  it  fine  weather  1 — ^It  was  fine  weatiier,  but  too  warm. 
--What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yesterday  ?— It  was 
very  dark  and  very  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather  now  ? — ^It  is  neither 
fine  noi  bad  wea&ier.^-Is  it  too  warm  ? — It  is  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold. — ^Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — ^It  was  very  stormy.— 
Was  it  dry  weather? — The  weather  was  too  dry ;  but  to-day  it  ia 
too  damp.— Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday  evening  1 — ^I  did  not 
go,  because  the  weather  was  bad. — Had  you  the  intention  to  tear 
my  books  1 — I  had  not  the  intention  to  tear,  but  to  bum  them. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


FIFTY.EIGHTH   LESSON.— gtcljt  twb  ffttt^iB0te 


I 


Lwas  speaking.      Lwas  speaking,  j        iP*«w;» 


fspoke,  fspoke, 

We  "I  did  speak,  They  \  did  speak, 

Iwere  speaking.    Iwere  speaking. 


. 


SDBir  fprad(ett 

O&s.O.  Le8s.LVa 


fspokest, 
Thou  •!  didst  speak,  You 
I  wast  speaking. 


spoke,  i2)U  fpracf)jl— 

did  speak,         y^tfX     fpract)et 
.were  speaking. J  (©tefprac^en). 


Obs.  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indica 
live  is  formed  by  changing  the  vowels :  a,  et,  f,  o,  U, 
and  adding  the  termination  belonging  to  each  person. 
Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall  mark  only  the 
change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  of 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know 

•  Learners  ought  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect  of  all  i> 
regular  verlw  wmch  they  have  been  using  hitherto,  or  will  have  to  use  hort 
M/ter. 
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the  imperfect  tense.  Examples:  the  verb  f^rec^tt 
above  changes  in  the  imperfect  the  radical  vowel  e  into 
a ;  6fei6ett,  to  remain,  changes  it  into  ic,  thus :  id)  blieb, 
I  remained ;  get)en/  to  go,  into  i,  thus :  id)  ging,  I  went ; 
jie^en,  to  draw,  into  o,  thus :  ii)  jog,  I  drew ;  fc^Iagen/ 
to  beat,  into  tt;  thus :  id)  fd^btg/ 1  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of 
simple  verbs. 

At  first  (in  the  beginning).  (&x%  suerft  (onfang^). 

Afterwards.  ^crnad)  or  nuifyiv. 

Hereupon,  apon  this.  |>terauf* 

DC7^  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the 
subject  stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compoimd  tenses.** 

At  first  he  said  yes,  afterwards  ^rfl  fagte  c  r  [a,  \)^xnadf  neln. 

no. 
At  first  he  worked,  and  after-  (grft  axhdUU,  unb  5«rnac^  fpufte  cr. 

wards  he  played. 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day.  ^eute  gc^e  tdfe  nidbt  aug. 

Now  you  must  work.  3c|t  mttflcn  @  i  e  arbriten. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday.        ®cftern  tft   m  e  i  n   95  Q  t  c  r  a]6g<» 

teipt. 
Here  lies  your  hook  and  there  |)icr  Uegt  S^t  23 ud^  mt  ba  S^t 

your  paper.  ^Jopier. 

He  came  afterwards.  6t  ift  l)ctna(b  (nac^^cr)  gefcnmien. 

Upon  this  he  said.  ^icrauf  fogte  e  r. 

As  soon  as*  (Scbatb^  fo6a(b  at^ 

I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten.   3^  txinh,  fo6alb  td)QC9cffcn  ftobe. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  oflf  my  ©obalb'  x6)  metnc  ^c^u()e  ou^gegos 
shoes  I  take  off  my  stockings,      gen  f)atc,^Uii  t^  metne  ©ttfimpfe 

What  do  you  do  after  supper  1     SCBa^  tl)un  @tc  m6)  bent  Uhentf^f 

fen? 

To  sleep — slept,  ©c^lofcn  —  gefd)laten.    Im^ 

perfect  fc^ticf. 

I  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps.  3d)  fd)tafe/  bu  \6:)iSifft,  ct  fc^tdft. 

k  From  this  role  must  he  excepted  the  conjunctions  which  serve  to  units 
sentences  i,See  Lesson  XLVH.) ;  they  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  throiw 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

«  See  Obs.  C.  h&mm  XXXIV. 
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Does  your  father  still  sleep  1        6(^(&ft  3f)t  Skater  ned^  ? 
He  does  still  sleep.  (&t  fc^t&ft  nic^. 

To  live.  eebeiu 

[s  your  relation  still  alive  ?  t  Se6t  Sbt  ©ctwanbtec  no(i^  ? 

He  is  no  longer  alive  (he  is  dead).  7  (&t  lebt  nic^t  me^r. 


Without. 

Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  anything. 

To  go  away — gone  away. 


£)  Ij  n  <  (is  followed  by  ^u  befo: 
the  infinitive). 

£>bne  ®c(l>. 

f  £)()nc  gu  fpre^cn. 

7  b\)tic  etxoa^  gu  fa^en. 


Imperf.  ^ing. 

He  went  away  without  saying  (St  gtng  koeg^  c^ne  ttwai  ^u  fad^n. 
anything. 

@nt>(i(i). 

2(  n  f  0  m  m  e  n*— a  ng  e  f  0  m  m  c  n. 
Imperf.  fam. 

3|l  et  cnttidfe  angc!ommcn  1 
(Sr  tfl  nod)  nt(^t  angeEommen. 
Acmmt  cr  enttic^  ? 
@r  fommt. 


A/  last. 

To  arrive — arrived. 


Has  he  arrived  at  last ! 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last  ? 
He  does  come. 


To  give  awojf— given  away.         SB  e  g  g  e  b  e  n* — R>  eggegeben 

Imper£  aah* 
To  cut  off— cut  off  (past  part.).    JCbfc^neioen*— abgcfc^nit 

ten.    Imperf.  fd)nitt. 


Has  he  given  away  anything! 
He  has  given  away  his  coat. 


^at  er  etnni^  toeggegcbm  t 
^T  \)oX  fcin  ^(eib  n>eggege6en« 


To  cut  one's  throat. 
They  have  cut  his  throat. 


To  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  t 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears. 


^emanbeni  ten  ^a(^  abfcbnelben  *• 
sD^an    bat   i^m    ten    S^it    abge* 

fd)nittcn. 
(Sinem  ^unte  tie  £)6ren  abf<!bnet« 

ten*. 
aBo6  l)aben  fte  t^m  jet^an  ? 
@te  ^oben  ibm  tie  D^ren  oiges 

fd^nitten. 

Aloud.  &  a  u  t. 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud  ^    ^prtc^t  Sftr  Ce^^tcc  tout  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud.  @r  fprtc^t  (aut. 

In  order  to  learn  German,  one  Urn  teutft^  gu  lernen/  map  man  Unit 
must  speak  aloud.  fpted)en. 

EXERCISES.     138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  ? — I  had  the  intention 
^  learn  it,  but  I  had  not  a  good  master. — ^Did  your  brother  intenJ 
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io  buy  a  carriage  1-«*He  did  intend  to  buy  one,  bat  he  had  no  more 
money .^ — Why  did  you  work  1 — I  worked  in  order  to  learn  Ge^ 
man. — Why  did  you  love  that  man  1 — I  loved  him  because  he  loved 
me. — Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  1 — I  have  a'' ready 
geen  him. — ^Did  he  speak  French  ] — He  spoke  English. — Where 
were  you.  then  (Lesson  XLVni.)1 — I  was  in  Germany, — Did  you 
speak  German  or  English? — I  spoke  neither  German  nor  English, 
but  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French  1 — At  first  they  spoke 
German,  afterwards  French. — ^Did  they  speak  as  well  as  you  ?— 
They  spoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  I. — What  do  you  do  »n  the 
evening. — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — And  what  do  you  do 
afterwards  1— Afterwards  I  sleep. — When  do  you  drink  1 — I  drink 
as  soon  as  1  have  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep  1 — I  sleep  as  soon  as 
I  have  supped. — Dost  thou  speak  German  1 — I  spoke  it  formerly. 
— Dost  thou  take  ofif  thy  hat  before  thou  takest  ofif  thy  coat  ? — I  take 
off  my  hat  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — ^What  do  you 
do  afier  breakfast  1 — As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted  I  go  out. — Art 
thou  sleeping  1 — ^You  see  that  I  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brotlier 
still  sleep  1 — He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my 
uncle  ? — ^I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  I 
— As  soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  me. — ^Are  your  parents  still 
alive  1 — They  are  still  alive. — Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  ! 
—He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant? — 1  have  spoken  to  him. — 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  1 — I  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  (6ft  mir).— What  has  he  said  1 — He  went  away  without  say* 
ing  anything. — Can  you  work  without  speaking  ? — I  can  work,  but 
not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud  when 
(rocnn)  you  are  studying  German  1 — ^I  do  speak  aloud. — Can  you 
understand  me  ? — I  can  understand  you  when  (tvcnn)  you  speak 
iloud.— Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  1 — 1  cannot  go  for  wine  without 
money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? — I  do  not  buy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last? — He  has  arrived. — When 
did  he  arrive  1 — This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin 
set  out  at  last  1 — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found 
a  good  master  1 — I  have  at  last  found  one. — Are  you  at  last  learning 
hn^lish  1 — I  am  at  last  learning  it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  al- 
ready 1— Because  I  had  not  a  good  master. — Are  you  waiting  foi 
any  one  1 — I  am  waiting  for  my  physician  1 — Is  he  coming  at  last  1 
— You  see  that  he  is  not  yet  coming. — Have  you  the  head-ache  1— 
No,  I  have  sore  eyes.— Then  you  must  wait  for  the  physician.— 
Have  you  given  away  anything  1 — ^I  have  not  given  away  anything 
— What  has  your  uncle  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  his  old 
elo^hes.— Hast  thou  given  away  anything? — I  had  not  anything  to 
give  away. — ^What  has  thy  brother  given  away  ? — He  has  given 
away  his  old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXaIY.) 
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FTFTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Netm  nv^  fftn^We 

Ejection. 

Been.  SS^ctten. 

Ols.  A.  The  learner  must  remember  that  Moerbett  * 
not  fein*,  is  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive 
voice  (Lesson  LV.).  The  past  participle  of  the  former 
is  Wetbett,  and  that  of  the  latter  gctt>efen*    (Lesson  XLL) 

Have  you  been  praised  1  ©Inb  @le  gctcbt  worbcn  ? 

1  have  been  praised.  3^  bin  gctobt  wortcn. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  1  S3tft  >Du  ^etabett  gotten  ? 

[  have  not  been  blamed.  3^  6tn  ntd)t  getabcit  iDcrbcn. 

Have  we  been  loved  ?  ©tnb  wit  gcliebt  n>orten  ? 

By  wliom  has  he  been  punished  1  95on  wcm  tft  cr  gcfhraft  worbm  7 

He  has    been  punished   by  his  @r  tfl  ton  fcincm  SSatcr  g^ftraft  n>cr9 

father.  '  ben. 

When  has  he  been  punished  1      fiODann  tft  cr  gcftroft  worben  ? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day.      (St  ijl  locate  gcflraft  n>orben. 


I  was        — ^ho  was 
We  were  — they  were 
Thou  wast — ^you  were 


•  praised.  2Bir  tuurbcn — fte  tuurbcn    I  .  .^.--^ 
2)u  wurbcft— 3()r  rpurbct  j  9^^^^^* 
(@ie  n>urbcn)  J 

Were  you  loved  1  SQSurbcn  ©ic  gcticW  ? 

I  was  loved.  34  wurbc  gcttcOt. 

Was  he  hated  1       •  SBurbe  cr  gcftapt  ? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated.  @r  TOurbe  tucbcr  gcttcbt  nc^  Sd^ojr. 

To  become.  9B  c  r  b  c  n  •. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become.  ®  e  w  0  r  b  e  n." 

And  its  imperfect : 
(  became — he  became  34  WQi^b  or  wurbc  —  cr  wax^  oi 

wurbc. 
Tliou  becamest  £)u  (oarbft  or  tourbcfl. 

Obs.  B.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons,  tDcrbeit*, 
to  become,  is  conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to 
form  the  passive  voice.     (See  Lesson  LV.  and  above.) 

He  was  made  a  kinaf.  7  j.  «-.         v  *»  • 

Ho  became  a  king.  ^  i  t  <£t  «wrb  JtiJntg. 

•  Not  loorben,  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verT>  that  serves  to  forn 
9,e  passive  voice,  as  may  be  seen  aoovp* 
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flare  you  Become  a  merchant!    Stnb  6ic  Jtaufmann  Qewocten  ? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer.  Scft  6in  ?Ct)t)cfQt  gcrocrben. 

He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a  f  ©c  ift  2)octcr  cjcworbcn. 
doctor. 

The  king,  bcr  ^5nig  ; 

the  successor,  tcr  9?ad)fclgcc  ;•» 

the  lawyer  (barrister  at  law),  Ut  2(l)»oEat  (See  Note  %  LeMoa 

LIV.) ; 


the  office,  the  employment, 

Learned. 

To  fall  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  grow  well. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
He  was  taken  ill. 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  ? 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll. 

Children  become  men. 


bo^  2Cnit. 
(3Jclcl)rt. 

t  itron!  TOctbcn  *. 

t  ®efunb  wctbcn  *. 

■  ■  ®r  warb  fxant 

T  @r  tft  gcfunb  gcmorbcn. 
C  2Bag  tji  ou^  tl)m  gcmorbcn  ? 
C  8QB0  ift  cr  l)inqcf6mmcn  ? 

@r  iji  ^Solbaf  gcroorbcn. 

@r  bat  fid)  onnjctOcn  laffcn. 
C  ©olbat  werben*. 
t  ©id)  anrpctOcn  (affcn*. 

2Cu^  ^inbcrn  tocrben  Scute, 


I  tore  — ^we  tore.  3d)  tip    — wir  riffctu 

Thou  torest  — ^you  tore.  ©u  riffeft — Sl^r  riffct  (©ie  tiflcn) 

He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands.  (St  tip  c^  mtr  au^  ben  ^flnbcm 
What  did  he  snatch  out  of  your  fBag  tip  ct  S^ncn  au^  ben  ^flnben ! 
hands  ? 

When.  2(U  (t>a,  tt)cntt).    (See  Lesson 

xLvn.) 

I  was   there,   when  you  were  3^  wat  bo,  o(g  ©ie  ba  »atcn. 
there. 

SSortgcn  ((c|tcn)  sj}?onat. 
Se|ten  g}?ontacj. 

wricj,  (c|t. 

2Bonn  wat  ct  in  95ct(tn  ? 

©t  wot  ocricjcn  2Btntct  ba. 

a&ann  wcllcn  @ic  nac^  JBctltn  toifcn  1 


Next  year. 

Last  month. 

Last  Monday. 

Next, 

last, 
When  was  he  in  Berlin  1 
He  was  there  last  winter. 
When  will  you  go  to  Berlin  1 


»>  Masculine  finibstantivcs  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  soften  the  radi- 
ral  vowel  in  the  plural,  as :  S'lac^folaer,  which  is  derived  from  nac^folgcn,  to 
follow,  to  succeed ;  plur.  bie  9fiaci[)folgcr,  the  successors. 

c  Tlie  verb  teipeit,  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  "wrest,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  jet* 
/eiffM,  which  means :  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  ren<l,  to  burst  asunder. 
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I  will  gro  tnitner  next  summer.    3(1)  mH   n&^fien  @ennnet  Ibi^tis 

rcifcn. 

So  that.  ©  0  bap  (See  Lesson  XL  VII.;. 

1  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  3cl)  t)aOc  incin  ®c(l)  Dcrlercn,  fo  baf 

cannot  pay  you.  id)  ©ic  nid)t  bc^ablcn  fann. 

I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  out.  ^d)  bin  !ranf,  fo  t>ap  ic^  nid)t  au^gc 

^cn  fann. 

The  imperfect  of  foitlten  is  id)  fonntc  I  could. 

The  way  to  Berlin.  iDcr  SGBcg  na6)  ffierltn. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  jDcc  SOBcg  oen  ffierltn  noc^  JDrc^ben. 
Which  way  has  he  taken  T  J!Bctd)cn  SBcg  ^at  cr  gcnommcn? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipzic.  6t  ^at  ten  &C9  nad^  Seipstg  gencms 

men. 
Which  way  will  you  take  !  lIBe(d)cn  ffficg  roottcn  ©ic  ncF)mcn  7 

I  will  take  this  way.  3c^  nJitt  btcfcn  SKcg  nc^mcn. 

And  I  that  one.  Unt  id)  icnen. 

« 

EXERCISES.    140. 

Why  has  that  child  been  praised  1 — It  has  been  praised,  because 
it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  t — I  have  often 
been  praised. — Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  1 — ^It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded  ? — It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished  1 — He  was  punished  last 
month. —  Why  have  we  been  esteemed! — Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient. — Why  have  these  people  been  hated  1 — Be- 
cause they  have  been  disobedient. — Were  you  loved  when  you  were 
at  Dresden  1 — I  was  not  hated. — Was  your  brother  esteemed  when 
he  was  in  London  1 — He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you 
in  Spain  1 — I  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved  and 
vho  was  hated  ?-^Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient, 
were  loved,  and  those  who  were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient, 
were  punished,  hated  and  despised. — What  must  one  do,  in  order 
not  to  be  despised  ? — One  must  be  studious  and  good. — Were  you 
in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there? — I  was  there  when  he  was 
there. — Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there  1 — He  was 
there  when  you  were  there. — Where  were  you  when  1  was  at  Dres- 
den 1 — I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in 
Vienna  1 — He  was  in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  breakfast 
when  you  were  in  Germany  ? — I  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted.— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working] — ^I  studied  when  he 
was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working  1 — 
He  played  when  I  was  working. 

141. 

What  nas  become  of  your  friend  ? — He  has  become  #1  lawyer. — 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin? — He  has  enisted. — Was  youj 
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oncle  taken  111  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  liis  successor  in 
his  office. — Why  did  this  man  not  work  1— He  could  not  work,  be- 
cause he  was  taken  ill. — Has  he  recovered  ] — He  has  recovered.— 
What  has  become  of  him  1 — He  has  turned  a  merchant. — What 
has  become  of  his  children! — His  children  have  become  men.— 
What  has  become  of  your  son  1 — He  has  become  a  gfreat  man.— 
Has  he  become  learned  ? — He  has  become  learned  (ct»). — What 
has  become  of  my  book  1 — ^I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it.— 
Have  you  torn  it  ? — I  have  not  torn  it. — What  has  become  of  out 
neighbour  1 — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Did  they 
wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  1 — ^They  did  wrest  it  out  of  my 
hands. — Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did  wrest  it 
out  of  his  hands. — When  did  your  father  set  out  1 — He  set  out  last 
Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  ? — He  has  taken  the  way  to 
Berlin. — When  were  you  in  Dresden  1 — I  was  there  last  year. — 
Did  you  stay  there  lonff  1— I  stayed  there  nearly  a  month. — Has 
my  brother  paid  you?— -He  has  lost  all  (Obs,  J5.,  Lesson  XLIX.) 
his  money,  so  that  he  cazinot  pay  me.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


SIXTIETH  LESSON— 0ecl)?i9Ste  Uction. 

Of  whom,  of  which.  S^  0  n  b  c  m,  w  o  D  c  n. 

Obs.  A.  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may 
be  translated  by  the  preposition  which  the  verb  re- 
quires, added  to  the  adverb  too. 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  3d)  f^'bc  t)Cl^  ^ann,  t)  o  n  b  c  m  (wn 
speak.  npctd[)cm)  ^Ic  fprcc^cn. 

I  have  bought  the  norse  of  which  2ld&  ^q6c  t>o^  ^fcrb  Qcfouft/  t)  0  il 
you  spoke  to  me.  t)  e  m  ^te  mit  niir  gcfprod^cn  fjoOcit. 

Has  your  father  the  look  of  ^at  3^r  25atcr  tai  S5ud)/  w  o  »  o  n 
which  I  am  speaking  !  tcft  fprc^c '/ 

Whose.  SDcffen.    P/wr.  bttcn. 

The  man  whose.  JDcr  SO?ann^  t>c{[en. 

The  child  whose.  5)a6  ^inl),  tcffcn. 

The  men  whose.  2)tc  9}Zd'nncr,  bcrcn. 

I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has  3d&  fcbc  ben  ^am,  bcfft^  S5rube« 

killed  my  dog.  mcincn  ^unb  getSbtct  feat 

Do  you  see  the  child  whose  fa-  (Scf)cn  ©ic  ba^  ^inb^  bcffes  9Sate« 

ther  set  out  yesterday  ?  C|cftcrn  o(jcjcrcif*t  ift  ? 

I  do  see  it.  Scb  fc^e  ci. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  3d)  fcbe  ben  ^anti,  bcffcn  ^ut*   0U 

have  killed.  gctSbtct  l^oben. 

Do  you  see  the  people  whose  ©c^cn  ©ic  tie  Scute,  beren  ^^ct  ^ 

horse  I  have  bought  1  gcfauft  ^o6c  ? 
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1  do  see  them.  3^  fe^e  fte. 

I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose  3d)   hc^hc   ben  itaufmann   gcfc^en 
shop  you  have  taken.  bcffcn  Sabcn  ©Ic  gcncmmcn  ^aOcit 

DCr'  Incidental  or  explicative  propositions  are 
placed  either  immediately  after  the  word  which  they 
determine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition. 

(3d)  l)aU  nut  bcm  SKannc,  bcffen 
|)QUg  Qtgcbrannt  i^  9c(prod)cn. 
36)  F)a6c  nut  t)cm  SDJannc  jcfprcd)cn, 
bcffcn  ^oug  obgcOrannt  tjt. 
rZCbbrcnncn^  (verb  act.  and  neat. 
To  bum — burnt.  <     irreg.)   aOgebtonnt.    Imperf. 

C     b  r  a  n  n  t  c. 
Jpahcn  ©ic  tiai  S8u(^,  wc((i)eg  tdl 


Have  you  read  the  book  which 
1  lent  you  ? 


3()ncn  gcUc^cn  haU,  gctefcn  ? 
|)a()cn  @i<  bag  ©ud)  flclcfcn,  wcl^cg 
td)  3bncn  gcUc^cn  fjobc  ? 
I  have  what  I  want.  '  3^  f)o^«/  wag  id)  Orau^c. 


That^  the  one  of  which,         iDa^,  bcffcn. 

Have  you  the  paper  of  which  |)abcn  @ie  bag  gjapicr,  bcffcn  ©i< 

you  have  need  1  ()cn6t!)t9t  finb  ? 

I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need.  3d)  f)aU  t>a^,  bcjfcn  ic^  6cn3tl&t^t  Hn. 

Dative.  Gen. 

That,  the  one  of  which,  (  itf.  bcr,  t)on  tt)clcf)em-ber,  beffett, 
of  whom.  (  iV.  ba^,Don  n)elct)em-ba^,bcflen* 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.  36)  fcf)C  ben  ^ann,  »cn  wctd^cm  left 

fprcd)C. 
I  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  3d)  fe^c  ben  (bcnjcnigcn)^  oon  tt)c(« 
speaking  *o  you.  d)cm  id)  niit  3^nen  fprcdfee.    (See 

Lesson  XH.) 
^Vhich  book  have  you?  8Ketd)cg  SBuc^  i^abcn  ©ie? 

have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I  3^  ()flt)C  bag  (bagicnigc),  bcffcn  id) 
have  need.  bcnStfjigt  tin. 

Dative.  Gen. 

Those,  the  ones  of  which.     |  ^  j;  J^J  ^„^*^"  \  bte,  beren. 

Which  men  do  you  see  ?  2Betd)C  5D^a'nncr  fc^cn  ©ic  ? 

I  see  those  of  whom  you  have  36)  fcfte  bic   (bicicntgcn),  Dcn  n>cls 
spoken  to  me.  d)en  (Dcn  bencn)  ©ic  mit  mir 

^cfotcd)en  f)aben.    (See  Lesson 

XlV.) 
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Which  nails  has  the  man !  SBelc^e  d^^gd  I}at  ber  ^ann  ? 

He  has  those  of  which  he  has  (Stt  hat  btc  (tUientgcn),  beren  tx  bi 
need.  tiot^tgt  i|t 

Dat.  Plur. 
To  whom.  )D  e  n  e  n  • 

[  see  the  children  to  whom  you  3A  f^^e  t>tc  .^tnber/   benen  Bxt 
gave  apples.  2Ccpfc(  gcgc6en  f)aben« 

Of  Mo5c.  SScn  btnen  (dative). 

Of  which  people  do  you  speak  1  gSon  ructd^cn  Ceutcn  rclcn  @ie  ? 
I  speak  0/  Mo5e  whose  children  Sdft  rele  t)on  t  c  n  c  n  (bcnicnigen)^ 
have  been  assiduous.  beren  Winter  fletpig  ^etpefen  ^nb. 


DECLENSION    OF    THE    ARTICLE 

when  it  is  used  instead  of  either 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  biefcr,  jener,  the  determi- 
native pronoun  berjenige^or  the  relative  pronoun  tt>e((f)er« 
(See  Obs.  Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.) 

Mascaline.  Feminine.  Neater.  Plural  for  all  genders 

NoM.  ber  bic  ba^  ^ie 

Gen.  beflen  (bef )  bereit  bcjfeit  (beg)  bcrer  (beren) 

Dat.  bcm  ber  bem  beiten 

Ace.  ben  bie  ba^  bie* 

Obs.  B.  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and 
neuter,  beg  is  often  used  instead  of  bejfen,  chiefly  in  poe- 
try and  compound  words. 

Obs.  C.  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead 
of  toeldjeVf  its  genitive  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beren. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XIV.) 

EXERCISES.      142. 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German  1 — ^He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ? — He  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball 
3iis  evening  1 — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it. — ^Did  you 
understand  that  Englishman? — ^I  do  not  know  English,  so  that  I 
could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  that  horse  ?^-I  had 
no  money,  so  that  1  could  not  buy  it. — Do  you  go  into  the  country 
on  foot  t — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must  go  thither  on  foot.—* 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  received  a  present?— I  have 
not  seen  him. — Have  you  seen  the  fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you  ? — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which 
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fou  spoke  to  him? — He  has  seen  them. — H^dt  thou  seen  tlie  mai 
whose  children  have  been  punished  V — L  have  not  seen  him.  —To 
whom  were  you  speaking  when  you  were  in  the  theatre  1 — I  was 
speaking  to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have 
you  seen  the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  1 — I  have 
seen  him. — Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  seen  the 
people  there  whose  horses  and  those  whos^  carriage  you  bought.— t 
Whom  do  you  see  now  1 — ^I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken 
my  looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
roe  money  ? — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  ? — 1 
have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast  thou 
brushed  the  coat  of  which  1  spoke  to  you  1 — I  have  not  yet  brushed 
it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were  wanting? — I 
have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have  need  ? — You 
have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  was  wanting  1 — He 
has  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants  whose  shop  we 
have  taken  ? — We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the 
physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. 
— Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose  houses  have  been  burnt  ?— 
I  hav*  seen  them. — Have  you  read  the  books  which  we  lent  to 
you  1 — We  have  read  them. — What  do  you  say  of  them  ! — We  say 
that  they  are  very  fine. — Have  your  children  what  they  want? — 
They  1  ave  what  they  want. 

143. 

Of  wl.ich  man  do  you  speak  ? — I  speak  of  the  one  whose  brother 
has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you  speak?— I  spoke 
of  those  whose  parents  are  learned.— Which  book  have  you  read  1 
— I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — Which 
paper  has  your  cousin ! — He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need.— 
Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  1 — He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not 
like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  ? — 1  am  in  want  of  those 
of  which  y-'i  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in  want  of  those 
which  I  am  reading  1 — I  am  not  in  want  of  them.— Is  any  one  in 
want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken  to  me  ? — No  one 
is  in  want  of  them.— ^Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I  have 
given  cakes  ? — ^I  do  riot  see  those  to  when  you  have  given  cakes, 
but  those  whom  you  have  punished.— To  whom  have  you  given 
money  1 — ^I  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave  me  some.— To 
which  children  must  one  give  books  1 — One  must  give  some  to 
those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedient. — To  whom 
do  you  give  to  e*it  and  to  drink  1— To  those  who  are  hunffry  and 
thirsty. — Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children  who  are  idle  1 — I 
give  them  nothing. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  went 
(gtngcn)  out  ? — ^It  was  raining  and  very  windy. — Do  you  give  cakes 
to  your  pupils  1 — ^They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  give  them 
nouiing.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 
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SIXTY.FIRST  LESSON  — tffin  mh  0al)?iseU  tttiiou; 

To  forget-'fQrgotten.      SScrgcffcn*  —  Dergcffcn 
Forgot,  Imperf.  gSergap. 

Thou  forgettest — he  forgets.         S)u  Dcrcjiffcft  —  cr  Dcr^lpt. 

I  have  forgotten  to  do  it.  Sd^  ()q6c  t)crqcffcn,  c6  gu  tf)un. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you  the  |)ot  cr  ocrgcffcn,  S^ncn  ba6  93udft  ^ 

book  ?  Oringcn  ? 

He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me.  (St   f)at  i^crgcffcn/  e^  mit  gu  l^tin* 

gen. 

{©ic  !)at>cn  wrgcffcn,  an  mic^  au  fcftm» 
t)cn. 
©tc  l&aOcn  »crgcfj«n,  mir  gu  fd^rcif 
ben. 

To  belong.  ®  cl^ 6  r  c n  . 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your  ©eWrt  biefeg   9}fcrb   S^rcm  SBru^ 

brother  ?  bee  ? 

It  does  belong  to  him.  ©^  gcfeort  ihm. 

To  whom  does  this  table  belong  ?  SKcni  gcbSrt  ticfec  Sifcf)  ? 
It  belongs  to  us.  (5r  gcbort  un^. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong?  9Bem  gc^orcn  bicfe  |>anbfd)u()e  ? 
They  belong  to  the  captains.        ©ie  ge^orcn  ben  ^aupttcutcn. 

Whose,  SB  e  f  f  c  n  (See  Lesson  XXIX.  and 

XXXIX). 

Whose  hat  is  this  ?  2Bc|Jcn  ^ut  ift  Ui  1 

It  is  mine.  Qi  ijt  meincr. 

Ohs,  A,  The  possessive  conjunctive  pronouns,  when 
used  instead  of  the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in 
the  nomir.ative  masculine  take  the  termination  e  r,  and 
e^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See 
Ohs,  Lesson  VIL) 

Whose  book  is  this  %  Scjjen  9Bu*  ij!  ba€  ? 

It  is  his.  @6  tft  fctne^. 

Whose  carriage  is  that  %  SOBcjJen  SBagcn  ift  bng  ? 

It  is  ours.  @^  ift  unfcrcr. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  %  SBeffen  ^dftul^c  finb  tai  ? 

They  are  ours:  6^  pnb  unfcre. 

Obs,  B,  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite 
pronoun  e^  may  be  used  of  any  gender  or  number 
(See  also  the  Ohs,  of  Lesson  XLIII.) 

Tofit  (suit),  ^Icibcn,  paffctt,  fteben*. 

Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men  1      $affcn  btefe  (Sc^uhe  biefen    ^dtu 

nern? 
8* 
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rhey  fit  tliem. 

That  fits  you  very  well. 


eu  paffen  tl^iien. 

Dog  fle^t  S^nen  fcf)r  gut 


To  suit  (please) — suited.      2Cnflcl)cn*  —  angeftan^eiu 

Imperf.  f!onl. 


Does  this  cloth  suit  (please)  your 

brother  1 
[t  suits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

brothers  ? 
They  suit  (please)  them. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this? 
It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 

To  become. 


^W  3^tem  ^xixhix  biefc^  2tMd^ 

an? 
@6  ftcf)t  ibm  on. 
(SUben  3bten  SSrubetn  ttcfc  @ttefd 

onl 
@tc  ftc^cn  t^ncn  on. 
©tcbt  eg  35ncn  on^  ttefeg  gu  tt^un  ? 
(&i  fle^t  nur  on,  eg  ^u  tl^un. 

(^e  sic  men* 


Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  ? 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it. 


©egicmt  eg  S^nen,  bicfcg  ^u  t^un  7 
(Sg  gestcmt  mtr,  eg  ^u  t^un* 
@g  ge^tenit  niir  nid)t,  eg  gu  t^un. 
It  does  not  become  him  to  go  on  (Sg  gegtemt  if)m  ntc^t,  ^u  ^upe  gu  ges 
foot.  ()en. 


To  please. 

Does  it  please  your  brother  to 

go  with  usl 
Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go 

with  us  1 
It  does  not  please  him. 
It  does  not  suit  him. 
What  is  your  pleasure  1    What  K 

do  you  want  1  } 


To  please,  to  like. 

Thou  pleasest — he  pleases. 

Does  this  book  please  you  1 

Do  you  like  this  book  ? 

Ft  pleases  me  much. 

I  like  it  very  much. 

How  are  you  pleased  here? 

[  am  very  well  pleased  here. 

Paid  in  cash,  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  sell  for  cash. 

On  credit. 
To  sell  on  credit 


\ 


S  e  t  i  e  0  e  n. 

S3c(ic6t  eg  S^rcm  SBruber  mitiufcnu 
men  (with  us  is  understood)  t 

©te^t  eg  S^rcm  SSculer  on  mitju* 
fommcn  ? 

@g  Oelicbt  U)m  nic^t. 

eg  ftcf)t  i^m  nid)t  on. 

SBog  bedebt  S^nen  ? 

S&og  betteOt  1 

©efoUen*. 
Imperf.  gcpeL 

)Du  Qcfaaft  —  ec  geffittt. 

©efottt  Sl^ncn  biefeg  <8u* ! 

®g  Qc^m  mir  fe5t. 

2Bte  gefaat  eg  S^nen  bier  ? 
eg  gefaUt  mir  red^t  mf)i  f)Ut. 

S3oor. 

S3oorcg  @et&. 

SBoor  be^alUcn. 

Urn  Ooorcg  @e(b  foufcn. 

Um  Ooorcg  ®clt>  ccrfoufcn. 

2(uf  (Srebit,  ouf  95crg. 
2Cuf  (Srebit  i^crfaufen. 
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The  credit,  ter  @ret)tt^  tet  :Sotg. 

Will  jou  buy  for  cash  1  SBottcn  ©ic  urn  Oaore^  ®clb  faufen  I 

Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  me  on  @te()t  U  Sbncn  an,  mir  auf  Sre^it 
credit?  jUDcrJoufcn? 

To  succeed—succeeded.         ©ctingcn*  —  gctungen. 

Imperf.  9 clang. 

O65.  C  This  impersonal  verb  takes  fein  for  its  auxi- 
liary, and  governs  the  dative.  (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson 
LVL) 

Do  you  succeed  in  learning  the  f  ©cUngt  e^  3f}nen  bcutfc^  m  Uu 

German  %  ncn  ? 

I  do  succeed  in  it.  t  ®^  9clingt  mir. 

1  do  succeed  in  learning  it.  f  6*^  gc(tnc)t  nur^  e^  gu  (erncn. 

Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling  j  (S^eltngt    e^    Itefen    ScutCH/  ibrc 

their  horses?  $fcrbe  gu  Dcrfaufcn? 

They  do  succeed  therein.  f  ®^  Q^lingt  tF)nen. 

There  is.  6^  if!. 

There  are.  ©^  finb* 

Is  there  any  wine  ?  Sft  9Bcin  ba? 

There  is  some.  6g  ift  tt)c(d)cr  ta. 

Are  there  any  apples  1  ©inb  2(cpfct  ba  1 

There  are  some.  ©^  finb  it)c(d)C  ba. 

There  are  none.  @^  flnb  fctnc  ba. 

Are  there  any  men  ?  @inb  ficiite  ^a  ? 

There  are  some.  @^  pnb  cinigc  ba. 

Obs.  D.  The  impersonal  verb  there  is,  there  are,  is 
translated  by  e^  i(l,  c^  jTltb,  v^rhen  it  expresses  exist- 
ence in  a  certain  place,  and  by  e^  Qibt^  v^rhen  it  expres- 
ses existence  in  general.     Ex. 

There  are  men  who  will  not  stu  Qi  gti6t  SDZcnfc^en/  n?c(d^c  nic^t  flubt« 

dy.  ten  rootten. 

Is  there  any  one  ?  3ft  Semanb  ba  1 

There  is  no  one.  ©g  ift  S^iemanb  ba. 

Has  a  man  been  there  ?  3ft  cin  Wlann  t)a  gcwcfcn  ? 

There  has  been  one  there.  (SS  ifl  etncc  ta  getocfen. 

Were  many  people  there  ?  SBaren  mU  ficute  ba  ? 

There  were  a  great  many  there  @^  toaren  fe^r  mele  ba. 

To  clean.  9letntgen/ vein   mac^en. 

Clean.  9lcitt. 

The  inkstand,         ba§  Sintcnfap. 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  ?      aBotlcn  @ie  mcin  SSintcnfap  rcini« 

I  will  clean  it.  34  ivttt  cd  tctntgcn. 
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To  keev-^-kent  SB  eb alt  en*. 

Kept.  Impen.  S3  e  H  <  ( t« 

Will  you  keep  the  horse  ?  aScIlcn  ©tc  tag  5^ferb  bcl)<iltett  ? 

I  will  keep  it.  3db  n>il(  ^^  bcf)o(t«n. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money.    ®tc  mUffen  mein  ®ctb  nx^t  M)o\ 

ten. 

Directly,  immediately.       ©cgtcid). 

This  instant.  ^icfen  2Cu0cnMtcf. 

Instantly.  2(ugcnMi(lltc9. 

J  will  do  it.  3d)  win  c«  t^un. 

I  will  do  it  immediately.  3c6  rotU  e^  fcgtetc^  t^un. 

I  am  going  to  work.  3^  n)tU  arbcttcn* 

DlZt*  Some  conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  thi 
end  of  the  phrase  (See  Lesson  XL VII.),  but  leave  it  ii 
its  place  immediately  after  the  subject  They  arc 
the  following : 

Unt,  and ;  entwclcr  —  obcr,  either— or ; 

obcr  or  attcin^  but ;  wcbcr      —  nod^,  neither — nor ; 

fonbcrn,  but  (on  the  contrary) ;     fowo^l     —  aU,         }  ,,      . 

tcnn,  for ;  fcwoM     —  aU  and),  S  ' 

ttct,  or ;  •  nid^t  nur  —  fcntcrn  auc^,  not  only 

—but  also. 

-  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  3(^  fann  ©ic  nidftt  U^f)Un,  bcnn  t<i 

money   (because  I  have    no  i)ahc  Urn  ®elb  (wctt  id)  fi'in  ®clD 

money).  ^abc). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house,  @r  fann  nic^t  gu  S^ncn  fcmnicn, 

for  he  has  no  time.  tenn  er  l^at  ntc^t  BdU 

EXERCISES.   144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me? — I 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handkerchiefs 
which  he  promised  you  ? — He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me  them. — 
Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  ] — I  have  not  yet  had  fime 
to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to  your  parent  t— 
I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him. — ^To  whom  does  this  house 
belong  i — ^It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose  son  has  written 
a  letter  to  us. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  ? — It  does  belong 
to  me. — ^FroiD  whom  hast  thou  received  it  1 — I  have  received  it 
from  the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen. — To  whom  do  those 
woods  belong] — ^They  belong  to  the  king. — Whose  horses  are 
those  1 — ^They  are  ours.^-Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him  here  ? — ^I  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  so. — Is  it 

four  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  1 — ^It  is  mine. — '> 
s  it  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  who  has  sold  you  bread  oti 
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eredit  t — ^It  is  ours. — ^Is  tiiat  your  son  1 — He  is  (®^  ifl)  not  mine,  b« 
is  my  friend's. — Where  is  yours  1— He  is  at  Dresden. — Does  this 
cloth  suit  you  1 — It  does  not  suit  me,  have  you  no  other  ] — I  have 
some  other ;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this.— ^Will  you  show  it  to  me  1— 
I  will  show  it  to  you. — Do  these  boots  suit  your  uncle  1 — ^They  do 
not  S'lit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear. — Are  these  the  boots  of 
whish  you  have  spoken  to  us  1 — ^They  are  the  same. — Whose 
shoes  are  these  1 — ^They  belong  to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have 
seen  this  morning  in  my  shop. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  1— 
It  does  not  suit  me. — Does  it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market  1 — ^It 
does  not  become  me  to  go  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the 
country  ? — It  does  not  become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  1  went 
thither  in  a  carriage. 

146. 

What  is  your  pleasure.  Sir  ? — I  am  inquiring  after  your  father 
— Is  he  at  home  1 — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What  is  youi 
pleasure  1 — ^I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you  wait  till  he 
comes  back  again  1 — I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  this  merchant 
sell  on  credit  1 — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it  suit  you  to 
buy  for  cash  1 — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  have  you  bought 
these  pretty  knives  1 — I  have  bought  them  at  the  merchant's  whose 
shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  ] — 
He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  ]— 
Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  anything  here  1 — I  have 
forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn  this  by  heart  1 — 1 
have  not  a  g  ^  )d  memory,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  by 
neart. 

146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  1 — He  has  tried  to  speak 
to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  succeeded  in 
writing  a  letter  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those  merchants 
succeeded  in  selling  thei?  horses  1 — ^They  have  not  succe&ded 
therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  1 — I  have  tried,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  succeed  in  learning 
the  English  1 — ^They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is  there  any  wine  in  this 
cask  ? — There  is  some  in  it  (bortn). — ^Is  there  any  brandy  in  this 
glass  1 — ^There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  water  m  it  1 — ^There  is 
neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  ? — ^There  iff 
vinegar  in  it. — ^Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  1 — ^There  are  som^ 
there. — ^Is  there  any  one  in  the  store-house  1 — There  is  ho  om 
tlere. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? — ^There  were  many 
tti3re. — Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  playl — ^There  are 
many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  that  will  not  play. — Hast  thou 
eleaned  my  trunk  1 — I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  1  have  not  succeeded. 
—Do  you  intend  buying  an  umbrella  1 — I  intend  buying  one,  if 
the  merchant  sells  it  me  on  credit. — Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  1 
— ^1  intend  giving  it  back  again  to  you,  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  re 
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tarned  the  books  to  my  brother  ? — I  liavo  not  returned  ihein  yet  li 
him.— How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  them  1 — 1  intend  keeping 
them  till  I  have  read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my 
horse? — I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you 
cleaned  my  knife  1 — 1  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this 
instant. — Have  you  made  a  fire  1 — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one 
(tvcld^e^)  immediately. — Why  have  you  not  worked  1 — I  have  not 
yet  been  able. — What  had  you  to  do  1 — ^I  had  to  clean  your  table, 
and  to  mend  your  thread  stockings.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY.SECOND  LESSON.— ^wei  ntib  0tcl)?iS0U 

Htciion. 


To  run — ^part.  past  run. 


Thou  runnest — ^he  runs. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

To  be  sitting  behind  the  oven. 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
Wh^re  is  he  running  to  1 
He  .5  running  behind  the  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to  1 

The  oven,  the  stove, 

the  blow,  the  knock, 

the  kick, 

the  stab. 
Have    you    given  that  man  a 

blow] 
I  have  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick, 
beatings  with  a  stick, 
the  stab  of  a  knife, 
the  kick  (with  the  foot) 
a  blow  (with  the  fist), 
blows  (with  the  fist), 
the  sword, 
the  stab  of  a  sword, 
the  sabro. 


Caufcti*  —  9  el  au  fen  (takes 
fcln  for  its  auxiliary).  Imperf. 
Ucf. 

5)ul5uf[l— crWuft 

SOSeglaufcn*. 

^tntcr  (governs  the  dative  and 

accusative), 
winter  t>cm  £)f€n  fi|en*.    Imperf 

fflp. 
(Sr  Ucf  F)intcr  ten  £)fen. 
fffioftin  t^uft  er  1 
@r  (fiuft  bintcr  ba^  ^au^, 
8Eo  ift  cc  ()tn3c(aufcn  ? 

bet  Dfcn ; 

ber  ©c^tog,  bcr  ^xch ; 

bcr  ©top,  bcr  Sritt ; 

ber  (Stid). 

^ahen   (Sic,  btcfcm    SKanne  e'lnen 

@d)(ac)  gegc^cn  ? 
3c^  !)QOc  ibm  cinen  oegeOen. 
ein  ©d)ta9  nut  bcm  fetccfe ; 
(Stocf [d)lej9e,  ©tccfprttget ; 
bcr  sDicffcrjlic^ ; 
bet  ISritt  (niit  bcm  Jfupe) ; 
ein  @d)(acj  (nut  bcr  gauft) ; 
gauPfcfelagc ; 
ber  >Dcgcn ; 
bet  iDegcnftid) ; 
bet  (Bmu 


To  push — pushed. 


©topen*  —  aeftopcn.    Imperf 
ftiep. 
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Thou  pushest — ^he  pushes.  iDu  flUpcft  •—  cr  filfjt. 

To  beat.  !j)riigc(n  (fc^Iagcn*). 

Why  do  you  push  him  1  SSarum  ftcf en  ©ic  i^n  ? 

I  push  him,    because   he  has  3d)  j!epc  t^n,  we'll  cr  niidft  gcftefct 

pushed  me.  ^ot. 

Has  this  soldier  given  you  a  ^at    3f)nen    bicfcr    ©elbat   eincn 

blow  1  ©d){09  gcgcOcn  ? 

He  has  given  me  a  blow  with  @r  ()at  init  cincn  ©(^(ag  mlt  bet 

the  fist.  Jouft  gcgebcn. 

I  gave  him  a  kick.  .  3ci^  gai  x\)m  einen  Srttt. 

The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun,  tcr  gttntcnfc^uf ; 


the  shot  of  a  pistol, 
the  powder, 
the  officer, 
the  shot, 

To  shoot — part,  past  shot. 
Imperf.  shotj 


To  fire  a  gun. 


To  fire  a  pistol. 

To  fire  at  some  one. 
[  have  fired  at  a  bird. 


Vo  fire  a  gun  i%  some  one. 
1  have  fired  (sh  ot)  at  that  bird. 


ter  9)tf!otcnfc^up ; 

ber  £)fficict ; 
bet  @d)up, 

©cbicjen*-— gefd^offcn. 
f*op. 

©incn    g(intcnfd)up    ^un*.     unp. 

t^at. 
@tnc  Slinte  tc^fd)icpcn*  or  ah\6fics 
pen*. 

rS'tncn  g)tj!clcnfcl)ug  tbun*. 
<(Sinc  9)ifio(e  l08la|fcn*  or  (cgfcftic* 
C     pen*. 
2Cuf  Scnwnbcn  fd)ic5cn*. 
3d)  bfltje  auf  cincn  gSoget  9cfd)ejTcn. 
S^Zad)    Scmanbcm   mit   bcr    gtinte 

fd)icpcn*. 
©incn  Srmtcnfd^up  md}  Scmonbem 

t^un*. 
3d)  haU  nod)  bicfcni  85cgc(  nut  bcr 
JUntc  gcfd^cffcn. 


i  have  fired  twice. 


J  3d)  i&flt>c  gwcinml  gcfd)ct]"cn. 
<  3cb  bat>c  groct  gUntcnfd)fiffc  gctbon. 
I  have  fired  three  times.  3d)  hahc  brci  glintcnfd)ftJTe  gctban. 

I  have  fired  several  times.  3^  fefl^je  clniac  Stintcnfcftfiffc  gctf)an 

How  many  times  have  you  fired  ?  SBic  ttictnial  6at>cn  ®te  gcficffcn  ? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired  SBtc  mclmat  l^ahcn  @te  nad)  bicfem 

at  that  bird  1  83cgcl  9cfd)0jjcn  ? 

I  have  fired  at  it  several  times.    3^  ()al>c  ocrfc^iebenc  sQlal  nad^  i()m 

9cfd)0jl'cn. 
[  have  heard  a  shot.  3d)  f)aU  ctnen  ^(tntcnfd)up  gcbott* 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  @r  f)at  ctnen  $tftc(cnfc^up  Qil)'6vt 

W pistol, 
e  have  heard  a  clap  Df  thun-  8QBir  l&obcn  etncn  ADonncrfd)tQ9  ges 
der.  h'6vt 

The  clap  of  thunder,         bcr  3)onncrfd)(o9 
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EXERCISES.      147. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  carriage  1 — I  cannot  buy  one,  foi 
have  not  yet  received  my  money. — ^Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  1 — Yoi 
must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — Why  do  you  not 
go  to  my  brother  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him ;  for  I  cannot 
yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — Why  does  this  officer  give  this 
man  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — He  gives  him  a  stab  with  his  sword, 
because  the  man  (Mcfcr)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the  fist. — 
Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  ?— The  one  who  is 
studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not  bo  i 
•^He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able  to- write  nor  to 
read. — ^Does  he  not  listen  to  wliat  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not 
listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XL VII.)  I  do  not  give 
him  a  beating  (©tccfptiigcl). — What  does  he  do  when  (rpcnn)  you 
speak  to  him  ? — He  sits  behind  the  oven,  without  saying  a  word. 
— Where  does  that  dog  run  to? — It  runs  behind  the  house. — 
What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating  ?-^It  barked  and  ran 
behind  the  oven. — Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog  1 — 
Because  it  (btcfet)  has  bitten  his  little  boy. — Why  has  your  servant 
run  away  ? — I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  hzus  run  away.^ 
Why  do  those  children  not  work  t— Their  master  has  given  them 
blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work  (arbcitcn  ivcKcn). — 
Why  has  he  given  them  blows  with  the  fistl — Because  they  have 
been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  1 — I  have  fired  three 
times. — At  whom  did  you  fire  1 — I  fired  at  a  bird  which  sat  on  a 
tree. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  1 — 1  have  fired  a  pistol  at 
him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him  1 — Because  he  gave  me 
T  stab  with  his  sword.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.') 


SIXTY.THIRD  LESSON.— ffilr^i  mi  S^clj^igste 

Ejection. 

To  cast — ^paa  part.  cast.      aOBcrfcn*  —  Qcworfen.    Im- 

perf.  warf. 

Thou  easiest — ^he  casts.  5)u  wirfjl  —  cr  wirft. 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  (gincn  93(i(!  (l)ic  iugcn)  ouf  Scnians 

or  something.  ten  obcc  ctrua^  npcrf^n* 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  |)Ql)cn  @lc  cincn   S3licf  ouf  tiefcj 

book  ^  JBucft  gcrucrfcn  7 

I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it  3^    ^abc   cincn    93UdC  l)arauf  g<* 

n^ctfen.    (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson 
XXIX.) 

To  throw — thrown.        SBcrfen*  —  octocvfco 
Threw.  SKarf. 
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Have  you  thiown  a  stone  into  ^aUn  @ie  ctncn  @tein  tti  ben  ^uf 

the  river  1  gcrvorfeni    . 

I  have  thrown  one  into  it.  3ct)    ()abe  ctnen    f)tnetn    gcmcrfv'iu 

(Obs.  A.  Lesson  L.) 


Now. 


0^un. 


Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  1    SOBo  (icgt  nun  ber  ©tdn  ? 


ft  lies  in  the  river. 

To  draw,  to  pull. 
To  drag. 

The  evL,  the  pain. 
To  hurt. 


To  hurt  some  one. 

The  injury,  the  damage, 

Tocaitse  {to  do). 

To  prejudice  some  one. 

It  is  a  pity. 

Have  you  hurt  that  man  1 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man  1 

have  not  hurt  him. 
Does  this  hurt  you  ? 
t  doea^Tiurt  me. 
Have  I  hurt  you  ? 
Vou  have  not  hurt  me. 

.  Harm. 


©r  Ucgt  in  bcm  (tm)  gluffc. 

Sic  ^  en*.  Imperf.  |0  0. 

©  d)  I  c  p  p  c  n. 

ba^  5?dK 
'    SBcf)  t!)un*. 

iScmanfccni  ctroa^  ^u  Ccibc  t()un*. 
Scmanfecm  cin  Sctfe  tf)un*. 
3t'niQnt)cm  S38ft'^  tbim*. 
3cmant)em  i8ofc»  jufiigen. 
bcv  (Sd)Qt>cn. 

Sufiigen,  Dcrurfad)cn 

Scnwnbcm  ©d&atcn  ^ufugcn. 

t  e^ i|l<Sd)Ql)c. 

^aUn  @tc  btcfcm  9}2anne  etn>a^  ju 

Ccit>c  Qcthm  ] 
3d)  f)ftOe  ii)n\  nid)t$  gu  8cit>c  ge« 

tf)an. 
83krum  Iiatcn  @ic  bicfcm   ^Jlannt 

ctn  Ceil)  gct^an  1 
Sc^  babe  ibm  ntd)t^  95(<fe^  gct()an. 

©5  tl)ut  luir  jvcf). 

|)aOc  id)  3f^n*.'n  ivch  i]ctf)an  ? 

^ie  f;iibcn  mir  nutt  iv&  Qct()an. 


Havel  ever  done  you  any  harm  1  ^pabc  id)  S^ucn  je  iBofc^  get&QU'? 

On  the  contrary.        3m  ®C9entf)ci(. 
No,  on  the  contrary-,  you  have  ^dn,  tm  ®c^cnt\)di,  ©ie  l&a&cn  nut 

done  me  good.  Outcg  9et()an  (crrDiefcn). 

I  have  never  done  harm  to  any  3d)  l)ahe  nte  3cinanbem  ctmo^  ^u 

one.  Selb  (^et^an. 

To  do  good  to  anybody.  3cmonbem    ®utc^   t^un*     (crro<i» 

fen*). 
To  show — shown.  ©riDctfcn*  —  errvicfen.   Import,  en 

n)ic^. 

To  be  good  foi  the  health,  to  be  Sutrfigtidft  "> , .    ^ 
wholesome.  ®cfunb     3         * 

That  does  me  good.  ^  ^f^  \f^  ?"'  ""J^^ 
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17V  hat  does  the  stnrant  do  with  fBai  macftt  Ut  HBebuttte  nut  [emci 

his  broom  ?  S3cfen  1 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it.  ©r  tii)vt  tag  Simmer  bamit  aug» 

What  does  he  wish  to  make  out  835ag  will  a  auS  biefem  ^ct^e  mc^ 

of  this  wood  ?  d^cn  1 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any-  ©r  roitt  nid&tg  botau^  mac^cn. 

thing  of  it. 

To  pass  by  tlie  side  of  some  one.  Un  ^cmanUm  t)0r6ctgcl^en  *. 

I  pass  by  the  side  of  him.  S^  gc^e  an  if^m  »0t6et. 

Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of  ^int)  ©ic  an  mcinem  S5rubct  wcj 

my  brother?  Ocijcgoncjcn! 

I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him.  3d)  bm  an  l^m  Mrbclgegangetu 

To  throw  away.  SQBcgwctfen*. 

He  has.  thrown  away  his  money.  @r  ^ot  fcin  ®clb  Wf^QCWorfen, 

Before.  95  cr  (dative  and  accusatiye). 

Fo  pass  before  a  place.  9Sor  eincm  Ortc  wrbcige^^n  *• 

To  pass  by  a  place.  Un  cincm  ;Drtc  DorbeiQcl^en  *♦ 

He  has  passed  before  my  house.  @t  ifl  t7cr  metnem  ^aufe  ^tvUiQCs 

gan^cn. 
I  have  passed  by  the  theatre.        3d)  t)tn  am  Sweatee    t)Ct6etgcgan< 

9cn. 
He  has  passed  before  me.  (Sr  x\t  t)cr  mtc  wrbcigegangcn. 

EXERCISES.     148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  ?— I  have  shot  at  it 
twice. — Have  you  killed  it  1 — I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot. — 
Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  ] — ^I  have  killed  it  at  the 
fourth. — Do  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which  you  (see)  upon  the  houses, 
or  at  tliose  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  I — 1  shoot  neither  at 
those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses  nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the 
gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the  trees. — How  many 
times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us ! — They  have  fired  at  us  several 
times. — Have  they  killed  any  one  1 — They  have  killed  no  one. — 
Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot  at  that  bird  1 — ^I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at 
it. — Why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  1 — I  cannot,  for  I  have 
no  powder. — When  did  the  ofiicer  fire? — He  fired  when  his 
soldiers  fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at  ? — I  have  shot 
at  all  that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powder 
was  not  good. 

149. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  1 — ^I  have  cast  an  eye  upon 
him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  you  ? — I  have  passed  by  the  side  of 
him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore  eyes. — Has  that  man 
hurt  you  1 — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must  one  do  in 
order  to  be  loved  1— -One  must  do  good  to  those  that  bave  done  aa 
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hann. — ^Have  we  ever  done  you  harai  1 — No,  you  hare  on  Um 
contrary  done  us  good. — Dc  you  do  harm  to  any  onel — 1  do  no 
one  any  harm  1 — Why  have  you  hurt  these  children  1 — I  have  not 
hurt  them. — Have  1  hurl  you  1 — ^You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  your 
children  (have). — What  have  they  done  to  you} — ^They  dragged 
me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  me. — Have  they  beaten  you  % 
— ^They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  1  ran  away. — Is  it  your  brother 
who  has  hurt  my  son  1 — No,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  brother,  for  he  has 
never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk  of  (»cn)  that  wine? — 1 
have  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. — What  have  you  done 
Willi  m^  book  ! — ^I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. — Where  does  it  lie 
now  1 — It  lies  upon  he  table. — Where  are  my  gloves  ? — They  are 
lying  upon  the  chair. — ^Where  is  my  stick?— ?rhey  (93ZQn)  have 
thrown  it  into  the  river. — ^Who  has  thrown  it  into  it  ?  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


SIXTY.FOURTH  LESSON.  —  biet  mh  set^^igsU 

Section. 

To  spend  time  in  something.        iDie  Belt  nut  etn)a^  jut^rtngen  *  or 

Ijinbringcn*. 
Imperf.  brought.  S3rad)tc. 

What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  1  aOBomit  Oringcn  ©ic  btc  3cit  ju  ? 

Rule.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pro- 
noun is  never  used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates 
to  an  indeterminate  thing.  Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one 
of  the  adverbs  ia^tvo  is  joined  to  the  preposition  ;  thus : 

Daran,  fcr  an  ia^ ;  woran,  for  ait  toa^ ;  ttHjrauf,  for  auf 
tca^ ;  tt>omit,  for  ntit  »a^,  &c.  (See  Obs.  B.  and  C, 
Lesson  LIL) 

I  spei^d  my  time  in  studying.  Sid)  Oringc  tic  Sett  niit  ©tubtrcn  gu. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  1  aOBomit  f)Qt  cc  bic  Beit  giiQcOracbt  ? 

To  missj  to  fail.  9Scrfcl)Un,  oerobfcfumcn. 

(>Dcr  ^aufmann  l)at  ta^  ®ctb  ju 
Otinqcn  t)craOfaumt  (ocrfi'f)(t). 
>Dcr  ^aufmonn  f)at  t)ero6fiumt  (t)cr« 
fcb(t),  t)ag  ®clb  gu  tJtingcn* 
You  have  missed  your  turn.         @ie  !)obcn  3h^^  SHci^c  ccrfeMt. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me  ©ic  ^aOcn  t)crfcMt,  t)tcfcn  SKorgcn  }U 
this  morning.  nilr  ^\x  Ecmmcn. 

The  turn,  bie  9?eil)e. 

To  hear.  |>  5  r  c  n. 

To  hear  of  some  ens.  S3on  Semonbem  I^Sveiu 
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HsTe  you  heard  of  my  friend  1    ^Un  @te  wn  metntm  ^(uitte  get 

Wrt? 
I  have  heard  of  him.  3d)  i)cibc  ocn  ibm  gcl}8rt. 

Of  whom  have  you  heard  ?  flScn  wcm  ()a6«n  @ic  gcf)8rt  ? 

Have  you  heard  nothing  new  1    ^oben  ©tc  nic^t^  9lcn(i  Qci)M  ? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  ar-  S^  Wvc,  bap  3^t  SSotec  ongefcm^ 
rived.  men  if!* 

To  assure.  SSetftc^crn  (governs  the  dat.), 

Obs.  The  verb  t)erfT(^nt  requires  the  dative  of  the 
person,  when  followed  by  the  conjunction  ba^z  expressed 
or  understood  ;  otherwise  it  takes  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  or  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 

{3c^  t)crfi^ere  ^k  mctne^  SBetflatu 
3(Sl;rftd)ere  S^nen  ntetncn  SBos 
j!anl>. 

(©cfc^el^en* — gcfcfteften 
©Sfrf a  V/ **  ^tt>  t  D  e  r  f  a  b-' 
ten.    Imperf.  totbet  fu^c 
To  happen^  to  meet  with.       93cgc0nen  (has    fcin*  for    its 

auxihary). 

The  fortune,  happiness,     ba^  ®(ficf ; 

the  misfortune,  ba^  Unglficf. 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened.  (&i  x\t  ctn  grcM  Ung((lc!  Q^t\)€n. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor-  @^  tfl  tbm  ctn  arcf c^  Ungldct  ^cgeg^ 

tune.  net  (njibcrfapren). 

I  have  met  with  your  brother.      3d)  bin  St^cm  93rubct  bcgjgneL 

Are  tfl  ere  many  horses  in  this  viU  ®it)t  c^  oiet  ^fcrbe  in  biefem  SDcrfe  ? 
lago? 

There.  ©ofclbft  or  ba. 

There  is  not  a  single  good  horse  (S^  gtOt  fein  emgtge^  gute^  ^ferb  tea 
there.  fclbft. 

The  village,  t>ai  JDocf ; 

single,  ein^tg. 

Are  there  many  learned  men  in  ®'ibt  eg  me(  ®e(e^rte  in  ^canftctcb  f 

France  1 
fhere  are  a  good  many  there^       (Si  giOt  fcf)r  Dictc  ba* 
Thsre  are  no  apples  this  year,      ©g  ^ibt  fcinc2Ccpfel  biefe^  Softt- 

To  be  of  use  J  to  be  good.       5Sa  u  g  e  n. 
To  he^ood  for  something.  3u  etn)ag  taugen 
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Ofwhatuseisthatl  »IBegu  tau0t  M  ?    {Obs.  C,  Left* 

son    LIL,    and    Rule,    pa^e 
187.) 
It  is  good  for  nothing.  Q;g  tcugt  gu  ntd^t^ 

The  good  for  nothing  fellow,        bet:  ISaugenid)t^  ; 

the  fault,  the  detect,       bee  Sel)(er* 
Is  the   stuff  which   you  have  3|t  bee  Scug,  ben  ©ie  gcfauft  b^Oen, 
bought  good  1  gut? 

It  1!  is  rd'str  ^''"' « *-«*"^*«- 

EXERCISES.    150. 

I  do  not  see  my  glpyes ;  where  are  they  t— -  fhey  are  ying  in 
die  river. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it  1 — Your  servant,  because 
they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done  with 
your  money  \ — I  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (bamit). — What  has 
the  joiner  done  with  that  wood  1 — He  has  made  a  table  and  two 
chairs  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you 
^vehimt — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (fUr  with  the  accus.) 
your  children  and  mine. — What  has  the  baker  done  with  the  flour 
which  you  sold  him  1 — He  has  made  bread  of  it  for  you  and  me. — 
Have  the  horses  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found. — Where 
have  they  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood, 
on  this  side  (Lesson  L.)  of  the  river. — Have  you  been  seen  by 
anybody  ? — ^I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have  you  passed  by 
anybody  1 — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  you  did  not  see  me. — 
Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  1 — No  one  has  passed  by 
the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  you  expect  (Lesson  XL VII.)  any  one  ? — I  do  expect  «iy 
rousin,  the  officer. — -Have  you  not  seen  him  1 — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning;,  he  has  passed  before. my  house. — What  does  this 
young  man  wait  for  {Ohs,  C,  Let^  on  LII.  and  page  187^  1 — 
He  waits  for  money. — Art  thoi  waiting  for  anything  i^—  am 
waiting  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  w^Uing  for  his  money  % 
—He  is  ^raiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage) 
here  (htcr  wcrbct)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  the- 
atre.— Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  1 — He  has 
passed  there  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him. — What  do  you  spend  your 
time  in  1 — ^1  spend  my  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  brother 
spend  his  time  in  ? — lie  spends  his  lime  in  reading  and  playing. — 
Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  1 — He  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing. — 
What  did  you  spend  your  time  in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin  % — 
When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent  my  time  in  studying,  and  rding  on 
horseback. — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  1 — They 
■pend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  ycai  owe  me  1 
—I  cannot  pay  it  to  you,  for  our  bailiff  nas  foiled  to  bring  me  m j 
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money.-— Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  mel — You  failed  te 
come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you.— 
Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stuff  which  you  bought  at  hia 
house  {hex  t^ni)  1 — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  to  me. — Has  he  sold 
it  to  you  on  credit  1 — He  has  sold  it  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  foi 
cash. — Do  you  know  those  men? — I  do  not  know  them;  but  I 
think  that  they  (e^)  are  good  for  nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing.— Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father 
this  morning  1 — ^The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  whieh  he 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 

152. 

Hare  you  heard  of  any  one  ? — I  hare  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  I  haye  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the 
officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  him. — Hare 
ou  heard  of  my  brothers  1 — I  haye  not  heard  of  them. — Of  whom 
as  your  cousin  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a 
misk)rtune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not  done 
(gcmoc^t)  the  exercises  1 — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them. 
— What  have  you  done  with  my  book  1 — ^I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives  1 — I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  had  them. — Has  your  undo  arrived  already! — He  has  not 
arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  ? — ^I  cannot  wait,  for  I 
have  long  letters  to  write. — What  have  you  heard  new  1 — I  have 
heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? 
— He  has  assured  me  of  it  (bcjfcn,  Obs.  Lesson  XVI.). — What  has 
happened  to  you  1 — A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me.— 
What  1 — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me 
a  blow  with  his  stick.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  LESPON.-^flnf  mi  set^nflSte 

How  long  is  it  since  ?  SBtc  (ange  if!  eg  fd^OH/  bap  1 

It  is  long  since.  @g  if)  fcbon  latiQc,  bafl 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  1  Sft  eg  fd)on  taw^c,  bop  ©ic  gcfcfififlftdtl 

f}aUn  ? 
It  is  not  long  (it  is  a  short  time)  @g  iff  ncd^  nid)t  (nnge,  tap  left  gcfcfi^* 

since  I  breakfasted.  ftiicft  ^at'C. 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break-  @$  ift  fcbcn  fcf)r  tangc,  bap  left  gci 

fasted.  frrihflficft  hai}(L 

I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago.  Sd)  ()cibc  x>ct  ciucr  @tunbe  Qcfrftf): 

fiacft. 

Obs.  A.    In  speaking  of  time,   the  word   @titnbc 
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hour,*  must  be  employed,  and  not  the  word  U^r,  which 
signifies  w^atch. 

Two  hours  agro.  gScr  gtvci  @timbcn. 

la  it  long  since  you  saw  him  ?     3ft  c^  fci)cn  (angc,  t)ap  @ic  iljn  Qcfes 

i)cn  ()QOen  1 
How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  SQBie  (onge  tft  ce^;  bap  ©tc  tijn  gcfc^cn 

him  ?  Ijabcn  ? 

1  Niw  him  a  year  ago.  3d)  l)al)C  il)n  »oi:  cincm  3fll)tc  gcfr* 

Two  years  ago.  95cr  ^tvci  3flfircn. 

An  hour  and  a  half  ago.        23 cr  anbcrtljatb  @tunt)cn. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  ago.   93 cr  feritt^QtO  ©tun ten. 

Is  it  longr   since    you   are   in  3ft  c^  fc^on  (ange,  bop  @te  in  ^xanb 

France  f  rcid)  finb  ? 

Have  you  heen  long  in  France  1  f  ©inb  @ie  fd&on  (onge  in  Jranf* 

rct(^  1 
He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three  C  f  6r  ift  fctt  brci  Sob^cn  in  ^oct^ 

years.  4  f  @r  iff  fd)cn  brei  S^^tc  in  ^ari^ 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  SBtc  (angc  tft  c^/  bap  er  l)ict  roar  ? 

herel 
He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago.        ^t  wax  t)Ot  tjicr^cl^n  Sagcn  l^icr. 

It  is  but  a  year  since.  (S^  tft  crft  ctn  ZO'l)t,  bap* 

Ofc5.  JB.     But  is  translated  by  ttur  (Lesson  XEX.^ 
whra  it  relates  to  a  quantity,  and  by  erjl  when  to  time 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since.        Qi  tfl  linger  ali  ctn  3<^l)t,  bap. 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since.       (^i  finb  !aum  fcc^^  Senate,  bap. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since.        6^  finb  ungcfiXftt  gwci  3fl^tc,  bap. 
It  is  almost  a  year  since.  @g  t|l  6a(b  etn  ^ci\)t,  bap. 

I  have  been  living  here  these  two  f  3^  wol^nc  feit  groci  3oJ}tcn  i)icr. 

years. 
How  long  have  you  had  that  f  SKte  (ange  l)aUn  ©ic  ba^  $fcrb  ? 

horse  t 
I  have  already  had  it  these  five  f  3^^  5fl^«  ^^  fci&<5«  ffi"f  3fl^t:c. 

years. 
It  is  already  more  than  three  (5g  finb  fcfecn  «ic()r  at^  brci  iDJcnate 

months  since.  bap. 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year.    3^  U^'^  i()n  tn  clnem  3(^\)vc  nW 

gefcf)en. 

SooTij  almost*  S3  a  ( b. 

A  few  hours  ago.  8305  ctni^cn  ©tunbcn. 

Half  an  hour  ago.  SScr  cinct  W^cn  (Stunbc. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.     SBot:  eincr  95icrtc(ftunbc« 

»  ^c  ^tnnbe,  ths  hour,  la  a  feminine  noun,  and  htm  ii  In  tli«  plural. 
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f  kaTe  seen  him  more  than  twen-  3^  f^ht  t(n  tml^t  M  ^non^^pd 

ty  times.  gcfcbcn. 

More  than  a  hundred  times.         s0{el)t  aU  f)untertnio(. 

Since.  @eit   (a  preposition  goTemiiig 

the  d^ve). 
Howlongt  t®<ttwantt1 

How  long  has  he  been  here  %       f  @ett  n>ann  if!  et  f)ier  ? 
These  three  days.         "  f  »fit  brci  Sogen. 

This  month.  t  ^^^t  ctncm  SWcnote. 

To  cost,  jt  0  ft  e  n  (is  an  impersonal  yerb 

gOTerning   the    datire   of  the 
person). 

How  much  does  this  book  cost  SS^temct  foffet  3I)nen  ttefe^  S3u(!^? 
you? 

It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  aS  ^^  j^j^^^  ^^.^  ^^^.  „„^^  ^^„^„  ^^^^ 

*'^"-  C     Abater. 

i^Diefct  Sifct)  fc|!et  t^m  od^t^tb  (Sid* 
ten. 
3)icrer  Sif*  foflct  if)m  jie^  unt 
etnen  ^atOen  ©utben. 

Obs.  B,  The  adjective  ^16,  half,  is  declined  when 
before  a  substantive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fraction- 
al numbers,  as  onbert^lb^  one  and  a  half,  compounded 
of  ber  onbcre  (jtoefte),  the  second,  and  tydi,  half;  britt^ 
ijQlif  two  and  a  half,  compounded  of  ber  britte,  the 
third,  and  fydi^  half. 

To  purchase  (to  but/).  ©infaufen. 

What  have  you  purchased  to-  SBag  Ijobcn  ®ie  f)cutc  cingcfauft  ? 

day? 
I  have  purchased  three  pair  of  Sdfe   Mc   trcl   ^^oar  ©<^ttftc  unb 

shoes^  and  two  pair  of  boots.       gmct  Q^aar  @tlefe(  etnge^aufi:. 
Have  you  purchased  anything  ^oOcn  ®ie  F)<JUte  ctwag  cingcfauft ! 

to-day  t 

Obs.  C  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and 
quantities,  as  well  as  the  word  SRottlt/  man,  meaning  a 
soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded  by 
a  noun  of  number. 

My  father  has  bought  twenty  SOlctn  SSatcc  M  jwangtg  ^funb 

pounds  of  sugar.  3udfer  cjefnuft. 

Three  quires  of  paper.  ©rcl  JR  u  cl)  ^^apicr. 

i  regiment  of  a  thousand  men.    (Sin  SXegtment  oon  taufenb  ^  a  n  n. 
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The  pound  (weight),  ta^  ^fitnb ; 

the  dozen,  ba^  ^u$enb ; 

the  pair,  tai  ^aax ; 

thtt  quire  of  paper,  tag  ^uc^  ^aptct ; 

Che  loot  ([measure),  bet  $up/ hr  @4)tt6 1 

the  inch,  bet  3oU ; 

the  regiment,  tai  dtCQ^imcnt ; 

the  ring,  bet  3i\n^ ; 

the  picture,  bag  ©em^lbc. 

EXERCISES.    153. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  ? — ^I  have  been  there  leTeni! 
times. — ^Are  there  good  horses  in  it  ? — ^There  is  not  a  single  one  in 
it — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  1 — I  have  been  there  once. 
—Are  there  many  learned  men  there  ? — ^There  are  many  there,  but 
they  spend  their  time  in  reading. — Are  there  many  studious  chiU 
iien  in  that  village  1 — ^There  are  some,  but  there  are  also  othera 
who  will  not  study. — Are  the  peasants  of  this  village  able  to  read 
and  write  ? — Some  are  able  to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to  read, 
and  many  both  to  read  and  to  write;  there  are  a  few  who  are 
neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. — Have  you  done  the  exercises  ? — 
We  haf e  done  them. — ^Are  there  any  faults  in  them  ? — There  are 
no  faults  in  them,  for  we  have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your 
friend  many  children? — He  has  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good  for 
nothing  fellow,  for  he  will  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his 
time  1 — ^He  spends  his  time  in  playing  and  running. — ^Why  does 
his  father  not  punish  him? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish 
him. — ^What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought?— 
I  have  thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing. — Have  you 
thrown  away  your  apples  1 — ^I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very 
good,  so  that  I  have  eaten  them. 

154. 
Have  you  been  long  in  Paris? — ^These  four  years. — Has  your 


supped. — How  long  is  it  since  you  supped 
tw<r hours  and  a  half. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  received  a  letter  from 
your  father  1 — It  is  not  Ipnff  since  1  received  one. — How  long  is  it 
since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  1— 
It  is  three  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it  long  since  you  spoke 
to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  1 — It  is  not  long  since  I 
tpolce  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  parents  1 — ^It  is  a 
neat  while  since  I  saw  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  friend  been 
Uving  long  in  your  house  ? — He  has  been  living  there  a  fortnight 
(oier^()n  jfagc). — How  long  have  you  had  these  books  1—1  have 
kad  them  these  three  months.-*How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin 
Bel  ooti — It  is  paore  tjiaw  ^  qaonth  since  he  se^  ou|;.— Wliaf  is  Ije- 
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eome  of  the  man  who  spokto  English  so  well? — ^1  do  not  knon 
what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  him.^- 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer  who  gave  your  friend  a 
stab  with  his  sword  1 — ^It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 
— How  long  haye  you  been  learning  German  ? — I  have  been  learn- 
ing it  only  these  three  months. — Are  you  already  able  to  speak  it  ? 
--Vou  see  that  1  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of 
the  French  noblemen  been  learning  it  long? — ^They  have  been 
learning  it  these  five  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak.—- 
Why  can  they  not  speak  it  ? — ^They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they 
are  learning  it  badly. — Why  do  they  not  learn  it  well  1 — ^They 
have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

155. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German  with 
(6m)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it  1 — ^I  have  not  seen 
him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  Ion?  is  it  since  that  child  ate  1 — ^It 
ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XL VII.  Note  •*)  ago. — How  long  is  it 
since  those  children  drank  % — ^They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
— How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  l—He  has  been  there 
this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  the  king  ?— I  saw  him  more 
than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet  my 
brother  1—1  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — ^Where  did  you  meet  him  1— 
In  (2Cuf)  the  great  square  (^7a|)  before  the  theatre. — Did  he  do  you 
any  harm  1 — -He  did  me  no  harm,  fpr  he  is  a  very  good  boy. — Has 
your  son  lonff  been  able  to  read  1 — ^These  two  days  only. — With 
(S^ei)  whom  has  he  learnt  it  % — He  has  learnt  it  with  (bet)  the  Ger- 
man  tutor. — How  long  have  you  been  spending  your  tmie  in  study- 
ing 1 — Nearly  these  twenty  years. — Have  you  purchased  anything 
to-day  1 — I  have  purchased  something. — ^What  have  you  bought! 
—I  have  bought  three  casks  of  wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar. — 
Have  you  not  bought  any  stockings  1 — I  have  Dought  nine  pair  ol 
them. — Have  you  also  bought  handkerchiefs  1 — ^I  havs  bought  two 
dozexko/  them. — Why  have  you  not  bought  gold  rings!— I  could 
not  buy  anything  more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — ^Are  Uiers  many 
soldiers  in  your  country  % — ^There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand 
men  there. — How  long  have  I  kept  your  cousin's  money  1 — ^Yf « 
%ave  kept  it  almost  a  year.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— 0ecl)0  nn&  0ecl}?igsle 

Section. 

Just  now.  @o  cbcn. 

» l^ivtt  Just  se^n  j^pur  brother       3d)  f)Qbe  fc  cOen  3?)tctt  S3vit^  0cfrt 
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He  has  just  written.  (St  l)at  fc  c6cn  gcfcftticSen. 

The  men  have  just  arriyed.  jD'xc  Scute  finb  fo  cbcn  angefommctu 

To  spend  money*  2(u^9c6cn*. 

How  much  have  you  spent  to-  aOBicmet  l)aUn  (Sic  f)cutc  au^cjc^c6cn  ! 
dayl 

To  spend  (to  eaU  to  consume),  ^ct^c^ren. 

W  bat  am  I  to  pay  !  f  2Bag  ^q6c  id)  ccrjc^rt  ? 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the  f  jffiicDtct  l)Qt  ci:  bci  bcm  fffiirt^c 

inn  1  t)crgcf)rt  ? 

He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to  f  @t  b^t  ben  9)?cnQt  ffinf^tg  S^olef 

live  upon.  gu  ccrgc^rcn. 

To  squander^  to  dissipate^     SScrfd^tvcnben. 
<o  lavish. 

He    has    squandered    all    his  6r  ^ot  fcin  gongcg  gScniiSgcn  tje«« 

wealth.  fd)n>cnfect. 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper,        bet  SBirtf) ; 
the  wealth,  the  fortune,  ba$  93erm5gcn ; 

entire,  whole.  ^an^ 

rt  SBo^cr  jmb  ®ie?    SBo  fmb  ©ie 
What  conntryiUan  are  you  %      <     l^cr  ? 

C  2Bag  f fie  cin  Sanb^mann*  finb  ^ie  ? 

From  Venice.         S3on  (au§)  ©enebtg. 
From  London.        9Scn  (ou^)  Ccnbcn. 
I  am  from  Dresden.       3cb  bin  (xvii  iDve^ben* 

Obs.  A.  The  syllable  tt  is  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation of  the  masculine  gender,^  and  signifies  the  per- 
son that  performs  or  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  thing 
expressed  by  the  verb.  This  syllable  joined  to  the 
name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  de- 
noting the  man  bom  in  such  a  town  or  country.    Ex. 

He  is  a  saddler,  er  ift  cin  ^cXiUx ; 

a  baker,  cin  ©fidCcr ;« 

a  locksmith,  cin  ®d)(ojJct ; 

the  lock,  ba$  @^((§ ; 

the  saddle,  bcr  battel ; 

tho  key,  bcc  e*tfi(fcr. 

■  The  plural  of  bcr  ?anb8mann,  the  countryman,  one  of  the  snme  country, 
li  !S<tttbdIeitte.  Its  feminine  is  l^attbgmSnnin,  country-woman,  a  woman  of  the 
Mune  country.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  ber  ^anbinanii,  the  coun« 
tiyroan,  farmer,  rustic,  the  plural  of  which  is  Sanbleute. 

^  For  this  reason  most  substantivss  of  this  termination  are  of  the  mascu* 
ttue  fender. 

c  Derived  from  BadFen,  to  bake, 
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He  is  from  Berlin* 

\ie  you  an  Englishman) 

Whence  do  you  come  t 
I  come  from  Paris. 

To  servCi  to  wait  upon. 


{ 


To  serve  some  one,  or  tc  wait 

upon  some  one* 
To  be  in  one^s  service. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  1 

Does  he  serve  you  well  1 

He  serves  me  very  well. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no  use). 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it] 

I  do  not  like  it.  } 

It  will  not  do  for  me.  J 


To  spoil. 


Thou  spoilest— he  spcils. 

You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  he  spoiled  my  hat  I 


To  damage. 

That  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 


t  (5r  if!  etn  i6et(ittic» 
@tnb  @ic  ctn  G-ngl&nbett 

SBcl)cr  Eommcn  @ie  ? 
SQSo  f ommen  @ic  b«t  ? 
Scb  fomnie  Don  5)ati^ 

ID  i  e  n  e  n  (governs  the  dative). 
SBebicnen  (governs  the  aoc» 

sative). 
Scnianbcm  btenem 

S3ci  Semanbem  blenetu 

^Qt  er  U\  Sbncn  gcbient  ? 

ffiebicntct  ©icgut? 

($r  bcbtent  mid)  f«^r  gut 

f  iDcg  btcnt  ju  nic^t^ 

t  ^ann  td^  3f)ncn  bamit  bienen  ? 

t  2)amtt  tft  mit  ni(^t  gcblent. 

sQcrbcrbcn*  (verb.  act.  anJ 
neut.  irreg.). 

3u  @d)anbcn  madden  (a vul- 
gar expression). 

>Du  t)crbirO|t,  tt  wcbtcOt.    (Imp. 

DcrborO.) 
@te  f)Abcn  metn  S3u(6  ocrbcrben. 
9}Jcin  S5uc^  tft  »crt)or6cn  (ju  ©cftQ\u 

ben  gemad)t). 
S^i  er  nicincn  ^ut  vetbet^cn  (^ 

8^anbcn  gcniac^t)  ? 

93cf^abt9en. 

JDicfcr  |)ut  ftc^t  3()n<fn  Qttt. 
SBtc  flc^t  nut  biffcr  ^ut? 
®r  flc^t  31&n«n  nicbt  QUt. 
2facracbfl.<» 
SBunbcrfc^on. 


\ 


To  dress,  to  fit,  to  sit  well.    ^  1  c  t  b  c  n» 

Ohs.  B.  The  verb  ffeibeit,  when  it  signifies  to  fit,  U 
sit  well,  is  neuter ;  but  when  it  means  to  dress,  to  clothe, 
It  is  active,  and  governs  the  accusative  in  both  signi* 
fications. 


*  Sitter  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  cill,  all. 
iftined  to  the  superlative  to  i^lve  i*.  more  strent^. 


It  if 


tfaMs  ttai 
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That  hat  fits  you  admirably  well.  iDtffec  ^ut  flcttet  ®te  oHertlci&ft 

That  coat  fits  him.  JDicfer  JRodC  Rcitxt  i(^n  gut 

My  father  clothes  me.  SKein  SSatct  fteiDct  niicfe.  • 

God  clothes  the  poor.  ®ott  fleibct  tie  UxtiKn* 

The  man  with  the  hlue  coat.  ©tr  gKonn  mit  Urn  Uanm  ^icitt 

How  was  the  child  dressed?  ffiBic  war  bo^  ^inb  gefleiM? 

It  was  dressed  in  ^een.  f  ®^  ^^^  d^^^n  qcftcibct. 


of^teLi   h''^"^' 


How  high  ?  of  what  height  1       Affile  l^od)  ? 
How  deep  t  of  what  depth  1        OBie  ticf  ? 
Of  what  height  is  his  house  ?       SBie  1^  tft  fctn  ^au^  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high.         ©g  tft  ungcffif)!:  brctpg  Jup  l^ed| 

(Lesson  LXV.  Obs.  C.) 

True.  SOB  a  6  r. 

.  8  it  true  that  his  house  has  been  3ft  eg  mal^t/  bap  fctn  $oug  a(ge< 

burnt  t  Oronnttft? 

It  is  true.  (S^  tft  »)a[)r. 

Is  it  not?  (meaning,  Is  it  not  f  9ltd)t  wal)X  ? 
true?) 
The  philosopher,  tit  8©etttt>cifc,  bcr  9)f)i(cfep^  (gen. 

en). 

EXERCISES.      156. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  1 — He  is  a  learned 
man. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought? — He  has  brought  the 
boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men  that 
have  just  arriyed  ? — ^They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country  are 
they  ? — ^They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has  just 
started  1 — He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  (hvs 
ttmcnbct)  all  his  fortune  in  France. — What  countryman  are  you  1— 
I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — Wilt  thou  go  for 
the  locksmith  1 — Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  ? — He  (iDcrfdOc) 
must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one  belonging  to  my  room 
(ben  nicincg  3immcr»). — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday  ?— 
He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he  spend  1 — He  spent 
three  florins. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  1 — He  has 
two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon. — Must  1  go  for  the  sad- 
dler?— Vou  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must  mend  the  saddle. — Have 
you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  many  people 
there. — How  were  they  dressed  ? — Some  were  dressed  in  blue, 
Bome  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and  several  in  red. 

157. 

Who  are  those  men  ? — ^Tne  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey  is  my 
Beighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose 
«on  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  stick.— *Who  is  the  man 
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with  the  green  c  oat '^— He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  yon  (ioik 
Berlin  ? — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have  your 
children  spent  to-day  ? — ^They  have  spent  hut  little ;.  they  have 
spent  but  one  florin. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  1 — He  does 
serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — ^Are  ^ou  willing  to  take 
this  servant  I — ^I  am  willing  to  take  him  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can 
I  take  this  servant  ? — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  yery 
well. — How  lonff  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you  1 — ^It  is  but  two 
months  since. — H^s  he  served  you  long  1 — He  has  served  me  (for) 
six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a  year  (bc^  Safitc^)  % — ^I 
gave  him  five  hundred  francs  wiSiout  clothing  t  im. — Did  he  board 
(2(9)  with  (6ci)  you  1 — He  did  board  with  me.--  What  did  you  give 
him  to  eat  1 — ^I  gave  him  whatever  (t)cn  aUem,  toa$)  1  ate. — ^Wers 
you  pleased  with  him  ? — I  was  much  (fc^r)  pleased  with  him,  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SIXTY.SEVENTH  LESSON.— 0ieben    Utlb    sutf^i^tc 


To  trust  with* 
To  entrust,  to  confide^  to  commit 
in  confidence, 

I  trust  you  with  my  money. 
He  has  trusted  me  with  his  mo- 
ney. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret. 

1*0  unbosom  one's  self  to  one. 

The  secret, 
To  keep  anything  secret. 

I  have  kept  it  secret. 

Secret  (adjective). 

To  pity. 

With  all  my  heart. 

Do  you  pity  thai  man! 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 


To  offer — offered. 


I  offer  it  you. 


2Cnt)ettrauen. 
SSctttouen. 

Sdft  t?ertrauc  3()nen  mcln  (^c(b  am 
(Sr  l)at  ixdt  feitt  (Belt  anixttraut 

3d6   uvitavic  S^ncn  etn  ©e^eima 

nt9. 
t  ©icb  Scmonbem  ccttrmicn. 

ta^  ®c^eininip  (plur.  c«)« 
@tn>ag  gcbctm  l^altcn. 

Imperf.  f)ic(t,   . 
3(6  ^abe  eg  ge^ciui  9ct)a(tetL 
®c^etm. 

SBeflagcn. 

t  95on  gangem  ^crgcn. 
JBeflaQcn.^iebicfcn  g)?ann? 
^'  bcKage  i^n  t>cn  ^an^cm  ^ct* 
sen. 

TCnbictcn*  —  angebcten. 
Imperf.  (jOt. 

Sc^  tjtctc  eg  Sl&nen  on. 


>  Neuter  nouns  terminating  hi  %  add  e  to  all  cases  of  the  plural  wftlMNii 
•ofteniug  the  radical  vowel. 
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From,  .        S^^    (^  preposition   governini 

the  accusative). 

fir  take  care  of  somethincr         $*  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^9«n* 
ic  lane  care  ot  somemmg.       ^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^  „e^„Kn*. 

Masc.  Neat. 

Totakecareofit.||gf«<««|t^tt     e«  eeforgen. 

To  take  care  of  the  hat.  )Dcn  $ut  in  TCd^t  nef)men^. 

Imperf.  nabnu 
Do  jou  take  care  of  your  clothes?  SfJcl^men  Sic  3()W  jtlciter  in  Ud^l 
I  do  take  care  of  them.  f  3^  nebme  jte  in  2(d^t 

O65.  A.  There  are  in  German  many  substantives, 
adverbs  and  other  words  and  expressions  which  form 
one  signification  with  the  verb,  as :  an^tocnbiQ  (entett/  to 
learn  by  heart  ;^  gem  effm*/  to  like  to  eat  (Lesson 
LIV.)  ;  fc^iilbfg  feitt*,toowe  (Lesson  XLVII.),  &c.  These 
are  placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson 
XXV*),  but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb. 

C  SOBoHcn  Sic  f(ic   metn  ^ferb  fov's 
Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  1  <     gen  ? 

( SBottcn  ©ie  mdn  5)ferb  beforgen  ?« 

wm  take  care  of  it.  .     {fJSSXS"- 

To  take  care.  ©orgcn/  tcforgen. 

The  meichnmt  of  Hamburg.         Scr  ^am^urgct  jtaufhiann* 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  gener- 
ally expressed  in  German  by  an  adjective.  This  is 
formed  by  adiing  the  syllable  er  to  the  name,  and  ia 
indeclinable.    Ex. 

SiNGULAB.  Plural. 

The  student  I  Gen.  be^  ?cipjiper  ©tubentcn— ber  I    jiger 
of  Leipzic.  ]  Dat.  bent  ?eqdjiger  ©tubenten  -  ben  [    ©tiiJ» 
l^Acc.  ben  ?cipjigcr  ©titbeitteit  — biej  benteit. 

^  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  ccnstniction  is  not  alt9 
fether  unusual  in  English, 
c  The  first  of  these  two  expsressions  is  the  best 
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The  citizen  (burgess)  of  London,  ^cv  Sonboncr  ^ftrget ; 
the  citizen  of  Paris,  bcr  5)ortfct  SSfirgcr  ; 

the  beer  of  Strasburg,  tag  ©tra^burgcr  liBtcr. 

EXERCISES.    158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country? — ^There  »^  at 
many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 — ^It  fits  yoQ 
▼ery  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brother  ? — It  fits  hitu  ad- 
mirably.— Is  your  brother  as  tall  (c^rcp)  as  you  1 — He  is  taller  than 
I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this  man  ? — He  is  five 
feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  landlord  ? — 
It  is  sixty  feet  hiffh. — ^Is  your  well  deep  1 — Yes,  Sir,  for  it  is  fifty 
feet  deep. — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your  father's  service  1 
—They  haye  been  in  his  service  already  more  than  three  years. — 
Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris  ?--He  has  been  there  nearly 
six  years. — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? — Nobody  has  spoiled  it, 
for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of  it. — Is  it  true  that  youi 
incle  has  arrived  1 — I  assure  you  that  he  has  arrived. — Is  it  true 
Jiat  the  kinff  has  assured  you  of  his  assistance  ? — ^I  assure  you  that 
it  is  *rue. — Is  it  true  that  the  six  thousand  men  whom  we  were  ex- 
pecting have  arrived  ? — ^I  have  heard  so. — Will  you  dine  with  usi 
— I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother 
drink  i\  glass  (of)  wine  ? — He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he 
has  jui  t  drunk. — Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  1 — I  do  not  throw  it 
away,  for  it  fits  me  admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  1 — 
He  does  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — There  are  many 
learned  men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (ntc^t  n>abr)  1  asked  Cuvier  a 
man  from  Berlin  (bcr  JBcrtincr).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were 
there,  answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

159. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — ^I  pity  him,  because  he  has  trusted 
a  merchant  of  Hamburg  with  his  money,  and  the  man  (bicfcr)  will 
not  return  it  to  him. — ^6o  you  trust  this  citizen  with  anything  ? — I 
do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already  kept  anything 
from  you  1  (Sbncn  ctipo^  bcf)Q(tcn). — I  have  never  trusted  him  with 
anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything  from  me. — Will  you 
trust  my  father  wi;h  your  money  1 — I  will  trust  him  with  it. — What 
secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  ? — I  cannot  entrust  you  with 
that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  (bitten*) 
me  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you  entrust  with  your  secrets  ?— 
I  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them. — Has 
your  brother  been  rewarded  1 — He  has  on  the  contrary  beenpun- 
ished ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows  it— What 
has  happened  to  him  1 — ^I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him, 
if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Do  you  promise  me  to  keep 
it  secret  1 — I  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  leart.  (See 
•nd  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


201  . 
SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— ad)t  «ttb  «wl|^«U 

Each  man.  3ct)cr  gj^enfcft. 

Each  child.  3et)<g  ^inD. 

Every  one.  Setcrnwnn. 

The  whole  world.  iDie  gan^e  SBctt. 

Obs.  A.    Scbcrmontt  adds  ^  in  the  genitive,  and  i^« 
mains  invariable  in  the  other  cases,  thus : 

TNoM.  Sebemtomt. 
E,.,y  one,  ever,  b»iy.    J  g-  ^^^- 

I^Acc.  Sebermann. 

Every  thing  (meaning  all).    2C  ( ( c  ^. 

O65.  JB.     WHe^f  all,  taken  substantively,  is  put  in  the 
neuter  gender  singular.     Ex. 

He  knows  every  thing.  (5r  fonn  attc^. 

I  have  seen  all.  31^  babe  a\lc$  gcfcl&cn. 

He  is  fit  for  any  thing.  f  @t  ift  3U  attem  ju  gebroud^cn. 

Obs.  C.  ®an}/  whole,  entire,  is  used  with  the  article, 
but  aff,  all,  is  never  used  with  it. 

The  whole  town.  JDte  gonge  ©tabt. 

The  whole  society.  2)ic  gan^e  Ocfctlfcl&Qft. 

His  whole  wealth.  >  ^  .^  ^^^.^^  en.      n 

All  his  fortune.  \  ®""  fl^-'J'*  ©ctmiisen. 

The  walk  (meaning  the  place  to  ber  ©pn^terptag ; 

walk  in), 
ths  concert,  (Soncert ; 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking),  bcr  @)>a5tcrgang. 
There  were  many  peonle  in  5ie  @«  maun  Diet  Scute  auf  tern  ©pai 

walk  (at  the  concert).  gicrgange  (im  Concert). 

I  have  cut  his  finger.  t  3*  h<^^^  tftn  in  ben  ginger  Qu 

fc^nttten. 
fie  has  cut  my  leg.  f  (St  f)at  mid^  in  ba^  S3etn  gefd^nit* 

ten. 
He  has  cut  off  his  finger.  (Sc  f)at  i^m  ben  Jingcr  oOgcfc^nitten 

He  has  cut  it  off.  @r  f)at  t()n  t^m  abgefc^nttten. 

Entirely.  ©anjtic^. 

To  bring  along  with  one*       gjiitbcin Qcn*. 

ri:kve  you  come  quite  alone  t        @inb  @ie  gan^  aUcin  gefommeti  ? 
9* 
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Obs.  D.  StOem^  as  a  coiyunction,  lias  the  same  rignift 
cation  as  ab^f  but ;  as  an  adverl^  it  signifies  alone. 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  ^^etn,  x6^  ^a6e  aUe  melne  8cutc  mit> 

along  with  me.  geOrad^t. 

He  has  brought  all  his  men  along  @r  ()at  aUe  feme  8eute  mitge6ro(!^t 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  ^abeti  ®te   3&tcn  SSttibci:  mitges 

along  with  you  ?  6ra(^t  ? 

I  have  brought  him  along  with  ^6)  ^dOe  t^n  mttgebtdd^t. 

me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  |>a6en  ®ie  bem  ^taUfned^t  grfngt,  niit 

me  the  horse  ?  ta^  ^ferb  su  bringen  ? 

The  groom»  ter  ©taSfnec^t. 

Unmett/  in  ter  9Z&1&C  (go- 
verns the  genitive). 

S3  e  i  (governs  the  dative). 

S^  e  6  c  n  (governs  the  dative  and 
accus.). 


Near. 


I 


Near  me.  9lc6cn  mtr. 

r  S3ci  tcm  Jcucr. 
Near  the  fire.  <  2Cm  S^u^^* 

[  aSor  bem  Jcucr. 
Near  the  castle.  Univctt  tc^  @cb(of[c&« 

Where  do  you  live  %  2Bo  wofenen  (Sie? 

I  live  near  the  castle.  3d^  wobne  unwctt  be^  ^to{{e& 

What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire  1  SGBog  t^un  @ie  (jci  bem  gcucr  ? 

To  fall,  ^a((cn  (takes  fetn  for  its  auxi* 

liary). 

Thou  fallest— -he  falls.  3)u  f aU ji — er  f(Xat 

Fallen.  ©cfallcn. 

Fell  (Imperf.).  gtct. 

To  drop  (meaning  to  let  fall),  gotten  (offcn*. 

Has  he  dropt  anything  ?  ^at  cr  ctma^  fatten  taffeu  ? 

He  has  not  dropt  anything.  @r  ()at  nt^t^  fatten  taffen. 

To  hinder^  to  prevent.  93erl)inbern. 

You  hinder  me  from  sleeping.     @tc  t^cr^tnbern  mi(6  ju  fd)taten. 

EXERCISES.     160. 

» 

Whom  do  you  pity  1 — I  pity  your  friend  — Why  do  you  pit^ 
him  ? — ^I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of  Berlin 

«  ^i  <B^U%  the  castle,  is  declined  exactly  like  bad  €c^lo^,  the  Sock. 
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r'ty  anybody  1 — They  pity  nobody.^— Do  you  offer  me  any Uiin^;  !— 
offer  you  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my  father  offered  you  1 — He 
has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — To  whom  do  you  offer  those  fine 
horses  1—1  offer  them  to  the  French  officer. — ^Do  you  offer  that  fine 
carriage  to  my  uncle  1 — I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou  offer  thy 
pretty  little  do^  to  these  good  children  1 — ^I  do  offer  it  to  them,  for 
I  love  them  with  all  my.  heart. — What  have  the  citizens  of  Stras- 
barg  offered  you  ? — They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and  salt-meat 
(gefat^ctrei^Utfc^). — ^To  whom  do  you  offer  money  1 — 1  offer  some  to 
those  Parisian  citizens,  who  have  assured  me  of  tlieir  assistance. — 
Wil  you  take  care  of  my  clothes  1—1  will  take  care  of  them. — Wilt 
thou  take  care  of  my  hat  1 — I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  taking 
care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  1 — I  am  taking  oare  >f  it. — Will 
this  man  take  care  of  my  horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  U. — Who 
will  take  care  of  my  servant  ? — ^The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him. 
— Does  your  Servant  take  care  of  your  horses  1 — He  doe**  take  care 
of  them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  ? — He  is  taking  care  of 
them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk 
Strasburg  beer ! — I  have  never  drunk  any. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  ate 
Leipzic  bread  1 — ^It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  1 — ^I  have  not  hurt  him ;  ^ut  he 
has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  ? — With  the 
knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a 
blow  with  your  fist? — Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping.-— 
Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  1 — Nobody  has  hindered 
me  from  writing ;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your 
cousin.— Has  your  father  arrived  1 — Every  body  says  that  he  has 
arrived ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt 
your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  lie  has  cut  his  finger. — Have  they 
cu;  off  this  man's  legl — ^They  have  cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you 
pleased  with  your  servant  1 — I  am  much  (fefer)  pleased  with  him, 
for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — What  does  he  know? — He  knows  every 
thing. — Can  he  ride  on  horse-back  1 — He  can. — Has  your  brother 
returaev  at  last  from  Germany  1 — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has 
brought  you  a  fine  horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  1 
— He  has  told  him  to  bring  it  to  you. — What  do  you  think  (fcigcu)  of 
(w)  that  horse  1 — I  think  (fagc)  thai  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and 
(I)  beg  you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your 
time  yesterday  1—1  went  to  the  public  walk  (l)cr  ©pqierpta^),  and 
afterwards  to  the  concert. — Were  there  many  people  in  tlie  public 
walk  1 — ^There  were  many  people  there. 

162. 

What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — ^I  si  w  many  people. — What 
did  you  do  after  the  concert  1 — I  went  to  the  inn  (l)Q^  S3^irt66()au#) 
in  order  to  dine. — Have  you  dined  well  1 — ^I  have  dined  very  well. 
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bat  1  haTd  spent  too  mach.— How  much  haye  yoa  spent  t — 1  han 
spent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half. — ^Is  the  faro  (@p«ifct  man)  good 
at  yoar  inn  ? — It  is  very  good ;  but  every  thing  is  so  dear,  that  one 
must  be  rich  to  dine  there.— Have  you  dropt  anything  1 — ^I  have 
dropt  nothing ;  bat  my  cousin  dropt  some  money. — ^Who  picked  it 
op  1 — Some  men  who  were  passing  by  picked  it  up. — Have  they 
returned  it  to  him  1 — ^They  haye  returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were 
jrood  people. — Where  were  you  goin?  to  when  I  met  you  this  morn- 
ing 1 — ^I  was  going  to  my  uncle. — Where  does  he  live? — He  lives 
near  the  castle. — What  news  has  (fo^t)  your  uncle  ? — He  has  no 
news. — What  has  happened  to  him  ? — ^A  little  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  him. — Will  you  tell  me  what  lias  happened  to  him  ? — I 
will  tell  it  you ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret. — ^I  promise  you  to 
tell  it  to  nobody. — ^Will  you  tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to 
him  1 — He  fell  as  (o(^)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — ^Is  he  ill  % — 
He  is  very  ill. — ^I  pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill.— Have  you 
succeeded  in  finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well  1— I  have  succeeded  in 
findin?  one.— How  does  it  fit  you  1 — ^It  fits  me  admirably.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXIY.) 


SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Jfoitt  UXib  BCtim^tt 

tMion. 

Far.  SBeit, 

How  far  1  SBle  writ  ? 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Ber-  SBte  writ  iff  (i  oon  ^ur  na^  SBcts 

lin  ?  tin  1 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  !       3|l  eg  writ  wn  l^tec  na(!^  S3ei:ltn  ? 
It  is  far.  (Si  ifl  wett. 

It  is  not  far.  (Sg  ifl  ni^t  writ. 

How  many  miles  is  it  1  SBicmct  9)2eUcn  finb  U 1 

It  is  twenty  miles.  Qi  finb  s^an^tg  9}2ri(cn. 

"Aie  mile,  bte  9)2eUe  (a  feminine  noun*}. 

It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  6g  fint  bcina^e  ^unbett  unb  bretptg 

miles  from  here  to  Berlin.  ST^rilen  wn  Wt  nac^  SBcrttn* 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  &  finb  un3efSI)r  ^unbcrt  SRritcn  twn 

Berlin  t>  Vienna.  SSerUn  nadb  SBien* 

To  like  better.  Siebct  mSgcn."» 

Part,  past  gcmod^t. 
Impeii.  m  0  d)  t  c. 

like  better,  thoi  likest  better,  3d^  nia^  (ictcr/ bu  nxaojt  Ucber^  cf 
he  likes  better.  mag  ttcOcr. 

•  A  German  mile  is  equal  to  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 

k  ^vtbtK  is  the  comparative  to  gent.    (See  Lessons  XXXIX.  and  LIVj 
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I  like  staying  here  better  than 
going  out. 


Do  jon  like  to  write  better  than 
to  speak  1 


I  like  to  speak  better  than  to 
write. 

He  likes  to  play  better  than  to 

study. 
He  likes  to  do  both. 
I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. 

He  likes  beer  better  than  wine. 
Do  you   like  bread  better  than 

cheese  t 
1  like  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

The  calf, 

Quick,  fast. 
Slow,  slowly. 

He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  II 
1  learn  faster  than  you. 
I  do  not  understand  you,  because 
you  speak  too  fast. 

Cheap* 

Does  he  sell  cheap  ? 

He  does  not  sell  aear. 

He  has  sold  to  ine  very  dear. 

So. 

So  much* 


%\i,  alt  ba^ 

3d)  mag  ltc6cr  ^tcr  DUi6en  a\&  ouli 

gcbcn. 
3d)  W\U  (UOer  j^tct/  a(6  ba^  t(!^  au6< 

9cF)c. 

SKiiQcn  ©tc  ficOcc  fcftrcl^cn  o(^  fpre« 

d)cn? 
©d)rcit)cn  ©tc  (tcbcr,  oW  bap  ®ie  frWi 

*cn? 
3d)  mag  Ucbcr  fprrc^cn  oXi  fftreU 

ben. 
3d)  fprcci^c  (icOcr,  a(«  bap  i*  fc^rel* 

Oc. 
@r   mag  Itebcr   fptctcn  a(6  fhtbi* 

ten. 
(5r  tbut  bcibc^  ^w^. 
t  3*  effc   Ucbcr  JRinbs  a«@*iJpi 

fenfletf(6.c 
t  ©r  trin!t  Ucbcr  SBtcr  al«  SBcin. 
t  effcn  (Sic  Ucbcr   95rob   a(«  it«* 

fe? 
3^  cffc  fctitg  Dcn  bciben  gem. 

34  trtnfe  cbcn  fo  gem  S^ee  wic 

^ajfcc. 
ba^  ^atb. 

® cfc^tptnb/  fd^nctl. 
Sangfanu 

@r  tptgcr^KOtnber  a($  t^. 
gcrncn  @te  fo  fdbnea  tpte  id^  ? 
3(()  (erne  fc^nedcr  aU  @te. 
3(ti  oerflebe  &t  vi\6)X,  xovX  ®ie  in 
fc^neU  fpred^n. 

SBoblfclL 

aScrfaufteriwMfcU? 

^  t)erfauft  ntc^t  t^eucr. 

(Sr  bat  mtr  fcbr  tbcuer  Dcrfauft. 

0  0. 

00  Diet. 


«  When  two  or  more  componnds  terminate  In  the  same  component  word, 
mra  is  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a  German  hyphen  {*)  is  placed  after  the 
•Uiera  Ex.  bet  6tns  unb  ^ud^ang,  the  entrance  and  exit;  xt  tfi  ein  ^tttet 
S)>ta(|«  unb  ©(^reiblebrer,  he  is  a  ffood  master  of  lang^uages  and  of  writmg: 
9itnb«  ux(i>  (S^opfenfletf^,  beef  and  mutton ;  aufs  unb  jumac^en,  to  open  ana 
to  shut :  instead  of  ber  @tngana  unb  ^uitqano,  ber  (Spraci^Iebrer  unb  @(^rei^ 
ie§re?,  0iinbfIeif(^  unb  @(^5pfen](rif(^,  aufmadpcn  unb  jumadb^* 
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Thts  man  sells  eraf  thinff  so  Dtcfct  ^ann  t>erfauft  allc^fc  t^otct 
very  dear  that  one  cannot  ouy  tap  nian  nic^t^  bet  tf)m  faufei 
any  thing  of  him.  fann. 

DC/*  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand 
at  the  end  (Lesson  XLVIL),  when  the   auxiliary  fern* 

or  nxrrben*,  or  one  of  the  verbs  burfen*,  Knneti*,  lajfen*, 
tnogen*,  niuffen*,  foUen*,  twlten*,  is  added  to  an  infini- 
tive, it  must  be  placed  immediately  after  that  infini- 
tive, as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 

[  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to  3^  n>ctp  nic^t^  wai  @;e  fog«n  n)c(* 

say.  (en. 

You  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot  @tc  fprcd)en  fo  fcbncH/  tap  i(ft  Sic 

understand  you.  nidfet  DCtfte^cn  fann. 

1  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to  3cl)  Dcrft^cre  ^k,  top  cr  ®te  \ptu 

speak  to  you.  d^cn  vM 

To  drink,  SS  r  t  n  6  c  n*. 

Drank.  Zvant  (Impeii ). 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  1  Srinf en  ©ic  Zf)cc  ctcr  ^afju  7 

[  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the  3c^  txlnU  Uini  wn  bciten. 

other. 
What  do  you  drink  in  the  morn-  SBa$  trtnfcn  @ic  tc^  SOlorgen^  ? 

ing? 

EXERCISES.      163. 

How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  1 — It  is  nearly  (6cinabe)  4 
nundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Ham- 
burg 1 — It  is  far. — ^Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  1 — ^It  is  almost  a 
lundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  furtlier  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin  1 — ^It  is  further  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin. — How  far  is  it  from 
Paris  to  Berlin  1 — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  fifomhere 
to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin  soon  1 — I  do  intend  to  go 
tiiither  soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  ? — In  order  to  buy 
?ood  books  and  a  good  horse  there ;  and  to  see  my  good  friends.— 
Is  i*.  lonor  since  you  were  there  1 — It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  wai 
there. — Do  you  not  go  to  Vienna  this  yearl — I  do  not  go  thither, 
for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Vienna.— Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
yoMr  Hamburg  friend  1 — I  saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  youi 
isliolars  like  to  learn  by  heart  1 — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by 
heart ;  they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart.— 
Do  you  like  beer  better  than  cider  f-— I  like  cider  better  than  beer 
—Does  your  brother  like  to  play  1 — He  likes  to  study  better  than 
io  play. — Do  yon  like  meat  better  than  bread  ? — I  like  the  latter 
better  than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat  t 
•--1  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink 
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Mter  thto  to  eaL^^Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  belter  thaa 
fish  1 — -He  likes  fish  better  than  meat. — Do  you  like  to  \mte  bettor 
than  to  speak! — ^I  like  to  do  both. — Do  you  like  fowl  better  than 
fish  ! — Do  you  like  good  honey  better  than  sugar  1 — 1  like  neither. 

164. 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  1 — He  likes  neither 
— What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  1 — I  drink  a  glass  of  watei 
with  a  little  sugar;  my  father  drinks  good  cofiee,  my  younger  bro- 
ther good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine. — Can 
you  understand  me? — No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will  you 
be  kind  enough  (fo  gut  fein)  not  to  speak  so  fast  ((ongfanicr  ^u  fprcs 
d)cn)  1 — I  will  not  speak  so  ^ast  if  you  will  listen  to  me. — Can  you 
understand  what  my  broth ei  tells  you  T — He  speaks  so  fast,  that  I 
cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  understand  you? — ^They 
understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ;  for  in  order  to  be  understood 
one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do  you  not  buy  anything  of  that 
merchant  1 — I  had  a  mind  to  buy  several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs^ 
some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of  him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I 
cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — Will  you  take  me  to  another? — I 
will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. 
—Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  (one)  1 — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you 
like  going  to  the  theatre  better  than  going  to  the  concert  ? — 1  do 
like  going  to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre  ;  but  1  do 
not  like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people 
there. — Do  your  children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanish  ? 
— ^They  do  not  like  to  learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  Ger- 
man.— Do  they  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  i — ^They  like  to  do 
neither. — Do  you  like  mutton  1 — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — 
Do  your  children  like  cake  better  than  bread  ? — ^They  like  both. — 
Has  he  read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many 
uf  them*  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  % — I  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write  any 
oce.     (Sey  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON.— gUbcnpgcU  Utiion. 

OP  REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  ob- 
jective case  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the  nomina- 
tive, the  verb  is  called  reflexive. 

In  reflexive  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the 
same  person  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either 
in  the  dative  or  the  accusative,  according  as  the  verb 
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^verns  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural  it  is  always  ffd^i,  whether  the  verb 
governs  the  dative  or  arccusative. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVBRNINO  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

To  disgaise  myself-^to  disguise  SKU^  9cr{iellen -— Un^  t^ecfieOen. 

ourselves. 
To  disgaise  thyself— to  disgaise  S)tc^  DcrfteUett  —  Gttd^  ierftcUen 

yourselves. 

A  REFLEXIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

To  represent  to  myself— to  re-  9Ktr  Mrftctlen  —  lln$  MrffeHcn 

present  to  ourselves. 
To  represent  to  thyself— to  re-  2)ir  »or|lctten  —  (Stt^  Wtflctten. 

present  to  yourselves. 

THIRD    PERSON    FOR    ALL    GENDERS. 
Singular  and  Floral  Datire  and  Accasative. 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre*  @tc^  wcflctten  —  jtc^  tjorflcttm 
sent  to  one's  self. 

[Cr*  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflexive  verbs  is 
placed  after  the  verb  as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all 
other  personal  pronouns  when  they  are  not  in  the  no- 
minative. 

Obs.  A.  There  is  no  real  reflexive  verb  in  English, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise  ;  but 
in  German,  there  are  many,  as  for  instance  the  follow- 
ing, which  govern  the  accusative : 

To  rejoice.  ©i^  fccuen. 

To  be  ashamed.  ®t(b  fd^^mcn. 

To  look  back.  ®id^  umf<f)en*.    Imperf.  fo^. 

Do  you  see  yourself  1  ®e?)cn  ^it  fic^ !  (@el&et  S^r  (Sudi  ?) 

I  do  see  myself.  34  f^'^^  nit^. 

Thou  cuttest  thyself.  S)n  fd)ndl)c|l  Dtc^. 

He  cuts  himself.  (St  fcftnettet  fid). 

1  am  afraid  to  go  thither.  S^  ^t6)Umi6)  \)ini\XQtf)ttu 

They  bum  themselves.  @ie  Ownnen  p^. 

To  flatter.  ®c^melc^c(n  (governs  tlie  da- 

tive). 
Dost  thou  flatter  thyself?  @(i)mcic^c(il  3)u  ®tr  ? 

I  do  not  flatter  myself.  ^  fc^mcidWe  mir  nicfet 
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We  do  not  flatter  ourselves.         SBIr  fd^ntet^rtn  un^  nuf^ 
He  disguises  himself.  @r  t^ctftcHt  ftc(« 

You  represent  to  yourself.  Sie  flcflctt  fid^  »ct. 

To  fear  some  one.  Scniantcn  fttrdbtcn. 

To  be  afraid  ot  somebody.  ©tcfe  Dot  Scnianbem  fftrdfttcn. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  3d)  fttrd)te  mtd^  ntd^t  oot  if)m 

I  do  not  fear  him.  Scfe  filrd)tc  i^n  md)t. 

Of  whom  are  you  afraid  1  85or  wcm  ffird^ten  €>ie  fid^  ? 

Whom  do  you  fear  1  855cn  fftrcfttcn  ®t^  1 

?:irriiindoing?^^^^^^^^^^         -^  ^' 

something.  ^5    ^^f^^P^^^n- 

T  0  pass  away  the  time.  5)te  Beit  uettreiben*. 

To  drive  away.  S3etttct6cn** 

Driven  away.  85crtrtc6cm 

Drove  away.  95cttrie6  (Imperf.). 

The  pastime,  the  diversion.  jDet  3eitt>crtrei6. 

In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  1  SQi^mit  t>erttet6cn  @te  tt(i^  tie  3(it  I 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading.  3d)  tjcrtrcibc  niir  tie  3eit  mit  fiefeiu 
He  diverts  himself  in  playing.    (Sr  9Ctttci6t  fic^  tie  3eit  mit  ®pte(en« 

Maac.  Fenu  Nent. 

Each  or  each  {  Seber,       jebe,        jebc^* 
one.  ^  ®tt  jeber,  eine  jcbe,  m  i^i.  (SebermanttO 

O65.  B.  S^ber,  jebe,  jebe^,  has  no  plural,  and  is  de- 
clined like  att,  with  the  characteristic  termination  of 
the  article  (Lesson  XLIX.).  Preceded  by  the  indefinite 
article,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 
article. 

Every  man  has  his  taste.  Scbcr  SCRcnfdft  ftat  fcincn  Oefc^mact 

Each  of  you.  @tn  {cber  Don  (Sucft. 

Every  body  speaks  of  it.  Scbcmiann  ^Tpnd^t  baoon. 

Each  man  amuses  himself  as  he  6tn  iebet  Dcrtretbt  ^6)  bte  Sett  mU 

likes.  ed  ibm  gcf&'dt. 

Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the  Gin  iet)ct  oertreiOt  fid^  tie  3eit  fe  got 

best  way  he  can.  it  fann. 

The  taste,  tct  (^efd)ma({. 

To  mistake,  to  oe  mistaken.  ^16)  trrctt/  fic^  tdVi\d^ctL 

Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake.  3ct)ct  ^TJetifdft  fann  fid^  trren* 
Vou  are  mistaken.  ©tc  trrcn  fi*. 

To  soil.  ®cfc|)mu|cn,  fcfemulig  nia<^en» 

To  deceive.  93etrfigen*  (betrie^cn*). 
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DeceiTod.  fMtc^cn  (past  pait)  Imperf.  %$i 

trcg. 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred  (St  i)at  mid)  unt  l^unbcrt  2M^  ^ 
crowns.  ttcgen. 

At  (fiver).  tie  bet  (a  preposition  governing 

the  dative  and  accusative). 

To  rejoice  at  something.  ^td^  fiber  etmo^  freuetu 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness.  3d)  freue  mxdi  fiber  3^r  ©IftcL 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  ?  SBcrfiber  freut  fid)  3()r  D^eim  ? 

To  believe.  (i^  ( a  u  b  e  n.   . 

This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the 
thing  in  the  accusative.  It  governs  also  the  accusa- 
tive with  the  preposition  oil* 

Do  you  believe  that  man  ?  ®laubcn  ®te  ttefem  SWonne  ? 

I  do  not  believe  him.  3d)  gtoube  Sbiw  nid)t 

Do  you  believe  what  I  am  tell-  ©(auben  @ie  mix,  n>a^  x6i  S^n^ 
ing  you  1  fag^c  ? 

I  believe  in  God.  3d)  gtaube  an  ®ctt* 

The  God,  tcr  ®ott  (plural  ®iJttct) ; 

the  story-teller,  the  liar,  ber  Sfigner. 

To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie.  Siigcn  (part,  past  getogen/  Imperf. 

(CQ). 
(SSee  tA€  Continuation  cf  thit  Lawn  Pcige  211.) 

EXERCISES.    165. 

Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters  1 — I  have  written  (both) 
iOng  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  ? — ^I  have  so  many 
of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (foU)  eat. — Do  you  wish 
to  give  anything  to  these  children  1 — They  have  studied  so  badly, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this  man  re- 

t'oicing  at? — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  happened  to  his 
brother. — What  dost  thou  rejoice  atl — I  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune 
tliat  has  happeneii  to  you. — What  do  your  children  rejoice  at  t— 
They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — ^Do  you.  rejoice  at  the  happiness  ol 
my  father  1 — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  %o  my 
happiness  1 — ^He  rejoices  at  it  from  his  heart. — Do  you  flatter  my 
brother? — I  do  not  flatter  him. — Does  this  master  flatter  his  pu- 
pils ? — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he  pleased  with  them  1 — ^He 
IB  much  (fc^r)  pleased  (^ufrictcn)  with  them  when  they  learn  well ; 
l)ut  he  is  highly  (fcbr)  displeased  with  them  when  they  do  not  learn 
well. — Do  you  flatter  me  1 — I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you. — 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass  ? — I  do  see  mysell 
in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking- 
glass? — ^They  can  see  themselves  therein. — Why  do  you  not  re- 
uiain  near  the  fire? — Because  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — 
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0068  this  man  make  his  fire  t— He  does  not  maxe  it,  for  he  i» 
afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do  you  fear  me  1 — I  do  not  fear  you.— 
Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men  1 — I  do  not  fear  them,  for  they  hurt 
nobod}'. — Why  do  those  children  run  away  1 — ^They  run  away,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  ene- 
mies 1 — I  do  not  run  away  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

166. 

In  what  Jo  your  children  amuse  themselves  1 — ^They  amuse 
themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — ^In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself  1 — ^I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can,  for  I  read 
good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends. — ^In  what  do  you  amuse 
yourself  when  you  hare  nothing  to  do  at  home  1 — I  go  to  tlie  play 
and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  hjmself  in  the  best  way 
he  can.— Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  1 — Mine  is  to 
study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the 
ball,  and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horseback. — Has  that 
physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child  ? — He  has  cut  his  finger 
(f^  in  ben  Singer),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm ;  so  you  are 
mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — ^Why  do 
you  listen  to  that  man  1 — ^I  listen  to  him,  but  1  do  not  believe  him ; 
for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  that  he  is 
a  story-teller  t — He  does  not  believe  in  God  ;  and  all  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. — Why  does  your  cousin 
not  brush  his  hat  ? — He  does  not  brush  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of 
soiling  his  fiuffers  (fid)  bic  SioQ^^)' — What  does  my  neighbour  tell 
you  1 — He  teUs  me  tiiat  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse  ;  but  I  know 
that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have  no  money  to  buy  it — ^What  do 
they  say  at  the  market  1 — ^They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do 
you  believe  it  1 — ^I  do  believe  it,  because  every  one  says  so. — Why 
have  you  bought  that  book  1 — I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to 
learn  German ;  and  because  every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of 
Le»son  XXXIY.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTIETH  LESSON. 

iTolge  bier  sicbmfiQBUn  Section. 

When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the 
English,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people^ 
&C.,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice ;  and  say :  /  luas 
toldj  instead  of,  Tliey  told  me ;  It  was  given  to  me,  in- 
stead of,  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  Ger- 
man by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  man,  on:^  as 
in  French  by  on.    Ex. 
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[  vn  told  that  he  is  arrived.         sgian  fogt  xmt,  bo9  er  on^efenniMi 

iff. 
k  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cat  g}2an  aab  tbm  ctn  ^efTcr^  fetn  93rob 

his    hread,    and  he  cut   his      gu  ja)netbcn/  unb  er  fc^nttt  ftc^  in 

finger.  ten  S^^fl^^- 


PERFECT  OF  REFLEXIVE  VERBS, 


{ 


Have  you  cut  yourself! 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Have  those  men  cut  themselves  1 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

Hast  thou  hurt  thyself! 

I  have  not  hurt  myself. 

Who  has  cut  himself? 

I  have  cut  my  finger. 

I  havO' rejoiced. 
I  have  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 

You  have  mistaken. 

To  pull  out. 

He  pulls  nut  his  hair. 

He  has  pulled  out  his  hair. 

He  has  cut  his  hair. 

I  h-ave  had  my  hair  cut. 

[  have  cut  m*  nails. 

The  hair, 

To  go  to  bed. 

i  o  get  up,  to  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  at  sun-rise. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  tc  bed 

At  midnigh . 


Jpahcn  @ic  pd)  gcfd^ntttcn  ? 
Sd)  ^abc  mid)  nt(^t  ()efd)nttten. 
^abcn  ftd)  ttcfc  ^l&nntt  ^efc^nitten  f 
^te  f)oben  f\6)  ntd)t  gefc^nttten. 
^afl  ^n  iDtt  mch  getban  ? 
3d)  ijabi  mtr  ntcftt  toti)  get^an. 
2Bcr  !)otti*9cfcbnitten? 
t"  Sd)  ftabc  mid)  in  ben  ginger  gei 
fcftnitten. 

t  3*  6fl&«  nrid^  gefrcut  (gefceuct) 
iHd^  babe  mtr  gcfd)metdb^{t. 
2)u  bafl  >Didb  gefcbnttten* 
6t  bat  ftcb  gef^mcicbeCt. 
t  ^it  babcn  un^  gefiircbtct 
t  Sbr  baOt  @ucb  getrrt. 
t  @ie  b<^bcn  fidb  g^cirrt 

2(u^rcipen*. 

t  6r  tct^  ficb  bie  ^are  ou& 

t  @t  bat  ftcb  bte  |>oare  ausgeriffen. 

t  (St  bat  ftcb  t)ie  ^aare  abgefcbnitt 

ten. 
t  3(b  babe  mtr  bte  ^ore  fcibnetben 

iaffen. 
t  34  babe  nttr  bic  9{Sge(  obgef(bnit> 

ten. 
bag  .^Qor  (plur.  c). 

rSu  S5ette  gcbcn*. 
<  @d)lafcn  gebcn*. 
C@id)  (egen. 

2Cuf|leben*. 

^tcbcn  ©iefrfib  auf? 

3(b  ftcbe  mit  (Sonnenaufgang  ouf. 
C3cb  gcb^  nttt  ^cnnenuntergang  jn 
•<     SBcttc. 

L  3d)  lege  m\d^  mit  ^onnenuntergang. 
?  Urn  Kpeldbe  3eit  ftnb  @ie  gu  SBene  gei 
gan^cn  ? 

Um  972tttcrnod)t 
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Ax  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Um  trci  U^r  sDlorgen^ 

He  went  to  had  late.  Qx  if!  fpSt  ^u  Scttc  gcqangen* 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  Um  xmcmi  U^r  [xxib  ^ic  gcffern  p 

bed  yesterday  1  SBcttc  gcgongen  ? 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven.  Itm  cln  S3icrtcl  auf  ^tvb'lf* 

The  bed,  bag  23ctt  (plur.  en). 

The  sun-Tise        S  ^^^  ©onncnnufgottA. 
1  he  sun-Tise,       ^  ^^^^  2(ufean9  t>cr  ionnc 

The  sun-set         I  ^''^  ©onncnuntcrgang. 
I  ne  sun-set,        ^  ^^^  Untcrgang  tec  @onne. 

Nothing  but.  9li d)  t ^  a ( g. 

lie  has  nothing  but  enemies.       (Sr  ^at  m6)t$  qH  ^cinbc. 
He  drinl'.3  nothing  but  water.       fix  trinft  ntd^tg  o(^  SBaffcr. 

EXERCISES.     167. 

Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  1 — He  did  rejoice  *o  see  me. — 
What  did  you  rejoice  at  1—1  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends. — 
What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (Sfficrubet  h^t  pc^  \t)X  S!)f)ctni 
gcfrcut)1 — He  was  delight^  with  (fiber)  the  horse  which  you 
brought  him  from  Germany. — What  were  your  children  delighted 
with  ] — They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had 
had  made  (for)  them. — ^Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much  (fo 
fcl)r)  ? — Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is  he  not 
right  in  rejoicing? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
— Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  German! — I  do  flatter 
myself  that  I  know  it;  for  1  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. — Can 
you  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  (ber  ^iWv)  1 — I  can. — 
Does  any  one  correct  your  letters  1 — No  one  corrects  them ;  they  do 
not  require  (Orauc^cn  iud)t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I  make  no  faults  in 
them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already  written  1 — 1  have  al- 
ready written  a  dozen. — Have  yo  i  hurt  yourself] — I  have  not  Lart 
myself. —Who  has  hurt  himself] — My  brother  has  hurt  himself^ 
for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he  still  ill  1 — He  is  better. — I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from 
my  heart. — Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair  1 — Because  he 
cannrt  pay  what  he  owes. — Have  you  cut  your  hair  1 — ^I  have  rot 
cut  ii  (myself),  but  I  have  had  it  cut. — Why  do  you  pity  thd^ 
child  1 — Because  he  has  cut  his  foot. — ^Why  was  a  knife  given  to 
him  ? — ^A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut 
his  finger  and  his  foot. 

168. 

Do  you  go  to  bed  early  1 — ^I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot  sleep  . 
I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yesterday  ?— 
Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — At  what  o'clock 
do  your  children  go  to  bed  ?— They  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. — Do  they 
rise  early  1 — ^^Fhey  rise  at  sun-rise. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  you  rise 
<>day? — To-day  1  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed  late  yesterday 
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etening. — Does  your  son  rise  late? — ^He  must  rise  eaily,  fot  ha 
never  goes  to  bed  late. — ^What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  1 — He 
studies,  and  then  breakfasts. — Does  he  not  go  out  before  he  break- 
fasts ? — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — What 
does  he  do  after  breakfast  1 — As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he 
cornea  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on  horseback)  into  the  forest.^- 
Dids*^.  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early  as  1 1 — I  rose  earlier  than 
you,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY.FIRST  LESSON.— Cin  ttttb  6ubcn^Btc 

tcttion. 

To  take  a  walk.  ©po^ictcn  ge^en*. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage,  ©pagicrcn  faftren  *  (Imp.  fal)X) 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback.         ©pojiercn  reitcn*  (Imp.  titt)» 

m*  -A-  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  the  last  in  English  is  put  the 
first  in  German. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  SScHcn  @ie  fpagtcren  ^e^cn  ? 

go  a  walking)  1 
I  do  wish  to  tadce  a  walk  (to  go  3c^  wiH  fpa^teren  gc^en 

a  walking). 
He  wishes  to  take  a  walk.  @r  mill  fpagteren  ge^en. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing.    >Du  roiUft  fpa^icren  fa^en. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride.  ©ic  woHcn  fpajicrcn  rcitcm 

Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work  ?    SBoIlen  ©tc  i()n  Qcbettcn  fe^en  ? 
Has  your  brother  been  praised !    3fl  3!)t  JBruter  geloOt  mor^m  ? 

He  takes  a  walk  every  day.         &  ge()t  aHe  ISage  fpajtereti. 

Do  you  often  walk  ?  ©c^en  ©ic  oft  fpojicten  ? 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning        Sd^  ge^c  atle  a}{crgen  fpaiteren 

To  take  a  child  a  walking.  CStn  ittnb  fpa^tecen  ^^ten* 

Do   you  take  your  children  a  ^^ren  @te  3^re  Jttnbcr  fpa^teteiu 

walking  1 
I  take   them   a  walking   every  3^  fii^tc  pc  qUc  TChmh  fpflgieren- 

evoning. 

DO^  B,  Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  deper  d- 
ing  on  each  other  follow  the  English  construction. 

One  must  love  and  praise  one's  ^an  nuip  fclncn  Jrcunb  ttc6«n  xxnl 

friend.  tobcn. 

Whom  mist  we  despise  and  SBcn  mup  man  t)eto^en  unt)  ftc<u 

pnmsh  t  fen  ? 
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1  take  a  walk,  when  I  haye  no-  3di  Qtl)c  fpagtcren,  totnn  i^  px  4^ufl 
thing  to  do  at  home.  nt%t^  gu  tf)un  f)aU. 

Obs.  A.  The  adverb  toaxta  is  used  to  interrogate 
with  respect  to  time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the 
English  when  is  translated  by  n)enn<     Ex. 

When  do  you  start  ?  SDBonn  reifcn  @ie  q6  ? 

When  did  he  start  1  SBann  iji  <t  obgerctft  ? 

To  ieac^.  Scl^tcn. 

Obs.  B.     This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive 
governs  the  name  of  the  person  in  the   accusative  , 
and  \^hen  the  thing  taught  is  expressed  by  a  substar  - 
tive,  it  governs  a  double  accusative,  the  one  of  a  per- 
son and  the  other  of  a  thing. 

• 

He  teaches  me  to  read.  (St  (e^rt  nu^  (cfcn. 

I  teach  him  to  write.  3d)  (c^te  tt)n  fc^teiben. 

He  teaches  me  arithmetic  and  ^t  (e()rt   nii^  ba$   Stcd^nen    unb 

writing.  (Sd^rcibcn. 

Obs,  C.  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of 
the  neuter  gender.  Any  German  infinitive  may  thus 
be  taken  substantively,  e.  g.  ba^  3tc(^nett,  arithmetic, 
from  rec^nen^  to  reckon;  ba^  ©dfreibeit,  the  writing, 
from  fc^reiten*,  to  write,  &c. 

I  teach  you  the  German  Ian-  34  U\)u  @ic  Me  teutfcfte  ^^xa» 
g'lage.  .  ,        c^c* 

runterrirf)tcn. 
To  instruct.  -^Untetric^t  ert^^eiten(orae* 

C     t)cn*). 

The  instruction,  the  lessons,        bet  Untertt^t 

He  irives  me  lessons  \  ^"^  S^^t  mtt  Untettt^t 

He  gives  me  lessons.  ^  ^  ^^^^.j^  ^^^^  Untcrttd^t 

1  give  him  .essons  in  German  (I  3c^  gcOe  (or  ertl^et(e)  if)m  Unterri^t 

teach  him  German).  tm  Deutfi^en. 

I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his  Z^  t)abe  fetncn  ittntern  Itntecrtcbf 

children  (I  taught  his  children      tm  ©ngUfc^en  ett^cKt 

English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing.       (Sr  ntmmt  Unterrtd^t  tm  ^n^cn. 

The  learned  man,  tcr  ®e(el()tte ; 

•  ^ie  ©t^ac^e,  the  langnage,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the  vilwnA« 
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a  learned  man, 

the  clergyman, 
a  clergyman, 

the  Grerman  master  (meaning 
the  master  of  the  German 
language), 

Uie  German  master  (meaning 
that  the  master  is  a  German, 
whatever  he  teaches), 
■he  dancing  master, 
To  dance. 
To  cipher,  to  reckon. 


cin  (Sdc^ttn  (See    06& 
LHI.) ; 

t>cr  ®df!ftcibe; 
cin  ®etniid)er ; 


bcr  iDeutfc^c^tcc ; 


\ 


tcr  bcutfd)e  Septet ; 

tcr  ^an^mrifler. 
SSangcn. 


To  remember,  to  recollect.    &x6)  ertnnern. 

Obs.  D.  This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone 
or,  less  elegantly,  the  accusative  Mrith  the  prepositioc 
on* 


Do  you  rememher  that  man  ? 
I  do  rememher  him. 


Does  he  recollect  his  promise! 


He  does  recollect  iL 

Does  he  recollect  it  t 

I  remember  yon. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


@rtnncrn  @te  fd)  ttefed  ^annHl 
Sdf  mnmvt  mt^  fnnct; 

{(Srinnert   a   fx6)   fcine^    iScrfpte 
*cn«? 
(Stinnett  et  f!c^  on  {ein  (Betfpt^ 
(i)en7 

i  (gt  cttnnctt  ffcft  bcffcn* 
\  @t  ettnnett  f!d^  baratu 

i  Gttnnm  ft  fl^  trffen? 
\  Stinnett  et  f[(^  baton  ? 

3d^  ettnnete  mt(^  ^Ijittt. 

3d)  etinnete  mtdb  ibtet. 

^  ettnnett  ftc^  uieinct. 

^  ettnnett  fi^  unfet* 

S(^  l^o6e  mtd^  feinct  ettnnett* 


EX£R018ES.     169. 


Do  you  call  me  % — ^I  do  call  yon. — ^What  is  your  pleasure  t— Yo* 
must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — What  do  you  want  me  for  ? — ^1 
have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  lend  me 
some. — What  o'clock  is  it  f — ^It  is  already  a  quarter  past  six,  and 
you  have  slept  long  enough. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  rose  1 — ^It  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a  walking?— I  go 
a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to 
lake  a  walk  ? — I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  much  to  do.— 
Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horseback  1 — ^He  has  taken  an 
airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walkin?  ? — ^They 
go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast. — Do  yon  take  a  walk 
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illBr  dinner  ¥—Afier  dinner  I  drink  tea  and  then  I  take  a  wallu^ 
Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walking  ? — I  take  them  a  walking 
every  morning  and  every  evening. — Can  you  go  along  with  me  1— 
I  cannot  go  along  with  you,  for  1  must  take  my  little  brother  oat  a 
walking. — Where  do  you  walk  1 — We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden 
and  fields. — Do  you  like  walking  ? — ^I  like  walking  better  than  eat- 
ing and  drinking. — Does  your  father  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horse- 
back 1 — He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horse* 
back. — Must  one  love  children  who  are  not  good  1 — One  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them. — ^Who  has  taught  you  to 
read  1 — ^I  have  learnt  it  with  (Oci)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also 
taught  you  to  write  t — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  ? — ^A  German  master  has 
tanght  it  him. — ^Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us  1 — 1  cannot  fo 
a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master. — Does  your 
brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — He  cannot,  for  he  is  taking  lessons 
in  dancing. 

170. 

Have  you  an  English  master? — We  have  one. — Does  he  also 
give  you  lessons  in  Italian  t — He  does  not  know  Italian ;  but  we 
nave  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master.— What  has  become  of  youi 
old  writing  master  1 — ^He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clergy- 
man).— What  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at  yooi 
house  last  winter? — He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — ^And  what  has 
become  of  his  son  ? — He  has  turned  a  soldier. — ^Do  you  still  reool* 
lect  my  old  dancin?  master  1—1  do  still  recollect  him ;  what  has 
become  of  him  1— -He  is  here,  and  you  can  see  him,  if  you  like 
(n>oUen).-*Hast  thou  a  German  master  ? — I  have  a  very  good  (one), 
for  it  is  my  father,  who  gives  me  lessons  in  German  and  in  £ng^ 
lish. — Does  your  father  also  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not  know  it 
yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. — Do  you  remember 
your  promise  1—1  do  remember  it. — ^What  did  you  promise  me  ?— 
I  promised  to  give  yon  lessons  in  German;  and  I  will  doit. — Wil 
you  heg\n  this  morning? — I  will  begin  this  evening,  if  you  please 
(xocnn  c^  3^nen  gefaUta  if!). — Do  you  recollect  the  man  whose  son 
taught  us  dancing  1—3  no  longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recol- 
lect my  brothers  1 — I  do  recollect  them  very  well,  for  when  I  was 
studying  at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  every  day. — Does  your  uncle  still 
recollect  me  1 — ^I  assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  yoq,- Do  yon 
speak  Grerman  better  than  my  cousin  1 — ^I  do  not  speak  it  as  well  as 
he,  for  he  speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans. — ^Which  of  your 
pupils  speaks  it  the  best? — ^The  one  that  was  walking  with  me  yes* 
teniay  sneaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as  high 
as  onrs  1^ Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's  is  the 
highest  house  that  I  have  ever  seen. — Has  your  friend  as  many  books 
•si  ? — ^Yofi  have  more  of  them  than  he ;  but  my  brother  has  more 
of  them  than  (botli)  you  and  he. — Which  of  us  (SBct  t>oii  imO  *»«■ 
the  most  money  ? — You  have  the  most,  for  I  haVe  but  thirty  crowns, 
BIT  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five  h^ndred.  (See  epfi  ol 
liMwon  XXX|V.) 
10 
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rilEVENlT-SECOND  LESSON.— Sfiori  nttb  eUbttlfisfti 

ttttimt. 

To  make  use  of^  to  use^         ^14  bebtenen    (goirems   the 

genitive). 

Do  you  use  my  horse !  S^c^tenen  @ie  {tdft  melneS  9^ferb(<? 

I  do  use  it.  3d)  bcMcnc  nitcf)  bcffctbciu 

Does  your  father  use  it !  S3eMent  fid^  3h^  SSater  teffc(6(n  ? 

He  does  use  it.  Gr  bcbient  fief)  UffcVbttu 

Have  you  used  my  carriage  ?      ^ben  @U  ftdb  metne^  9Bogen$  bet 

ttent? 
I  have  used  it.  34  ^be  m\d^  beffclboi  betlcnt 

Do  you  use  ray  books  t  S3eMenen  0te  pA  mctncr  9Cld^? 

I  do  use  them.  34  bcbtcne  nuA  berfelbctu 

May  I  use  your  book  1  ^onn  ic^  nu4  3^rc$  S9u(!^^  bcbto 

ncn? 
Thou  mayest  use  it.  )Du  fonnfl  IDi4  bcfTetbcn  bc^tcncn. 

To  approach,  to  draw  near.  &\df  n&f)cm  (governs  the  dative). 

To  withdraw  from,  to  go  away  ^id^  cntjimten  (governs  the  dative 

from.  with  the  preposition  90n). 

Do  you  approach  the  fire  ?  ^ilf)ttn  &c  ff*  bcm  gcucr  ? 

I  do  approach  it.  34  n&f)tre  mt4  bemfdben. 

[  go  away  from  the  fire.  34  mtfetnc  mt4  t)Cm  J<feuer. 

I  go  away  from  it.  34  cntfcrne  nii4  botwn. 

what  do  you  recollect  I  SOBcton  ertnnetn  &t  (14  ? 

I  recollect  nothing.  34  ertnnere  mt4  on  ni4t& 

What  are  you  withdrawing  from?  SBooon  cntfemcn  @te  ft4? 
Are  you  cold !  t  3)t  e<  3ftnen  faltl 

I  am  very  cold.  f  ©^  ift  mi t  fc^c  foit 

I  am  not  cold.  f  6<  tft  m  1 1  m&ft  fait 

Art  thou  cold  t  t  Sfl  e«  2) Ir  fait  7 

Is  he  warm  1  t  3fl  c«  tfim  warm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold  1  t  Sft  ^ ^  ibn«t  »<»nn  obct  fait? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold,  f  (fis  ifl  i^ncn  wttcv  toorm   nt^ 

fait 
Who  is  cold  ?  t  2Bcm  ifl  c«  fait? 

My  feet  are  cold.  f  ^i  tfl  mtr  an  ben  ^fipcn  folt 

His  hands  are  cold.  f  ®^  ^^  ^()n^  ^n  ben  ^ffnbcn  folt 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  from  SBarum  entfernt  {!4  btefet  ^ann  vcn 

the  fire  1  beni  S^uer  ?  • 

He  goes  away  from  it,  because  ^  ent^t  ft4  baoon^  loetl  f^  i^ 

he  is  not  cold.  nt4t  fait  tft 

To  freez€^rozen.  fS^tcren  —  aefrccen. 

Froze.  $ror  (imperfect). 

Obi,    The  impersonal  verb  fnerert,  to  freeze,  goverm 
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the  accusative,  and  may  also  be  u&ed  for  the  English 
verb  to  be  cold,  as : 

I  am  rery  cold.  f  ®^  M^^  wucfe  fc^r, 

[  am  not  cold.  f  ®^  fri'^f*  "^^^  "ici)t. 

Who  is  cold  1  t  2Bfn  fr^rt  c«  ? 

My  feet  are  cold.  f  5Kir  fricrcn  t)ic  Jfipe. 

His  hands  are  cdld.  f  3J)m  fcicrcn  tic  ^finfce. 

F(9r  toAaf  ?  whereto  f  for  what    S&  0  j  u  ? 
purpose! 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ?    ©CjU  broucftcn  ©Ic  ®clb  ? 

I  want  some  to  hny  a  carriage  3c^  brauc^e  n>c(4)c^,  urn  cincn  SGBa< 

with.  gen  ^u  faufcn. 

What  does  this  horse  serve  you  SKcju  ticnt  S^ntn  tiefcg  g)fcrt  ? 

for? 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon.       @g  t)\cni  nut  ou^^urcitcn  or  ^um  Kuw 

rcitcn. 
To  ride  out.  2(u^rcitcn*. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage.  2Cu^faf)rcn'''. 

EXERCISES.       171. 

Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  cast  ie  ? — ^This 
way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 
knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my  carriage  1 
— ^I  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  1 — He  has  used  it. 
— What  does  this  horse  serve  you  for  1 — It  serves  me  to  ride  out 
upon. — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  t — I  do  use  them. — 
May  I  (^onn  id))  use  your  knife ! — ^Thou  mayest  use  it,  but  thou 
must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your  books  ? — ^They 
may  use  them,  out  they  must  not  tear  them. — May  we  use  your 
stone  table  1 — ^You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil  it, — What 
has  my  wood  served  you  for  1-»It  has  served  me  to  warm  myself 
with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers  want  money  1 — ^They 
want  sone  to  live  upon. — What  does  this  knife  serve  us  for  1 — It 
serves  us  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and  our  cheese  with. — Is  it 
cold  to  day  1— It  is  very  cold.— Will  you  draw  near  the  fire  1 — I 
eannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Why  does 
your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  1 — He  goes  away  from  it,  because 
he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art  thou  coming  near  tiie  fire  1-~ 
I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am  very  cold.— Are  thy  hands  cold  t 
—My  hands  are  not  cold,  but  my  feet  are. — ^Do  you  go  away  from 
the  fire  t — I  do  go  away  from  it.— Why  do  you  go  away  from  it?— 
Because  I  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm  1 — ^I  am  neither  cold 
nor  warm. 

172. 

Why  do  yoar  children  approach  the  fire  ? — ^They  approach  it,  be- 
ffiime  tliey  are  cold. — ^Is  any  body  coli)  ? — Somebody  is  oold. — ^WVvt^ 
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• 
!•  eold  !-*-The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a  horse,  is  cold. 
—Why  does  he  not  warm  himself  1 — Because  his  father  has  no 
money  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm 
himself  1 — I  will  tell  him  so. — ^Do  you  remember  anything  1 — ^I  re« 
member  nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect  1 — He  recollects 
your  promise. — What  have  I  promised  him ! — ^You  hare  promised 
him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next  winter. — ^I  intend  to  do  so  if 
it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands  often  cold  1 — My  hands  are 
scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are  often  so. — ^Why  do  you  with- 
draw from  the  fire  1 — I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and 
a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to 
sit  near  the  fire  1 — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  (fe^r)  to  sit  neai 
the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  one  approach  your  uncle  \ 
— One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives  every  body.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


SEVENTY.THIRD  LESSON, -JDrd  mi  0iebtnp00U 

Section. 

T^  .i,ot>«  5  S^ojircn  (verb  active). 

1  o  snave.  ^  ^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  reflexive). 

To  get  shaved.  &\^  tafiren  loffcn*. 

To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes.  TCn^tcfecn*, 

To  dress.  TCnKcibcn. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes.  7fu^ilc()cn*, 

To  undress.  Unitldtm. 

Obs.  A.  2lttjte^*  expresses  either  to  dress  or  topus 
cm  clothes,  but  onfteibett  can  only  be  used  to  express  the 
English  to  dress.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
an^ikijm*  and  au^fleiben* 

Have  you  dressed  yourself?  ^Q('»ctt  ®tc  fid)  anaeRclbct  7 

I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself.  3^  W^t  oucft  ne^  nld^t  ongeffctbct 

Have  you  dressed  the  child  1  ^a6cn  ®ic  t)ag  Jttnb  ongc^ogen  ? 

I  have  dressed  it.  3c%  l)ahc  c^  angc^ogcn. 

He  has  put  on  his  coat.  @r  f)at  fetncn  9lccf  angqcgen. 

He  has  taken  off  his  shoes.  Qv  l^at  feme  ^u^c  oulgc^cgetu 

To  wake.  SQBcden,  aujwcdfcn. 

To  awake.  @rwQcf)cn/  oufh)ad)cn. 

Obs.  B.    SGBerfen  and  auftoerfen  are  active  verbs,  but 

tttvadjcn  and  arxftoadjen  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb 

fifth*  for  their  auxiliary.    SBetfeti  signifies  to  wake  in- 

fentJonally,  aufivedf^  uninteBtVoT\a\Vf  •.  ^^,  '^i^Jikw.^Kx^ 
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ndd)  vm  }n[)d  U^r  IDeden  ?  Will  you  wake  me  at  two 
o'clock?  9}lad)tn  ®te  feincn  gdrm,  bamit  ®ie  i^n  nW^ 
OttftDecfen^  do  not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not 
wake  him.  (Sta>ad)en  means  to  awake  at  once  or  by  ac- 
cident Ex.  ^d)  em>acf)te  auf  einmal  m^  meinem  Zxaixme^ 
I  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream.  3(ufh>ad)en/  means  to 
awake  regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  ^^  9Wor^ 
gend  anfKoadjeHf  to  awake  in  the  morning. 

To  come  down  (  ^a6,       f^vaab     >  (iefgcn*,  gej^en*, 
(See  Less.  L.)  (  S^etmttt,   ^mimter  J  reiten*,  fal^ren*,  2C. 

To  go  down  into  the  well.  3n  t)cn  JBrimiun  bmunter  Jtcigen*. 

To  come  down  the  hill.  gSom  SBcrge  bcrob  ftcigcn*. 

To  go  down  the  river.  JDen  ©trcni  ^)tnQ()  fQf)rcn*. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  S3cm  ^fctte  flctgen*. 
dismount. 

To  alight,  to  get  ont.    '  |  J^g'Soacn  P"9C„*. 

To  mount — to  ascend.  ©tcigen    (part,  past  gefttCQCtu 

Imperf.  Jttcg). 

To  mount  the  horse.  2(uf^  (auf  ta$)  »})fci:b  ftcigen** 

To  get  into  the  coach.  3n  ben  SBa^en  flctgcn^. 

To  go  on  board  a  ship.  3n  eln  ©ci^tff  fletgen*. 

The  dream,  the  beard,  bcr  Sraum ;  bet  S3ott ; 

the  stream  (the  river),  bet  ^tronu 

Where  is  your  brother  ?  SGBo  ij!  36t  93rubet  ? 

He  is  in  the  ganet.  6t  tfl  auf  bem  5Boben. 

Will  you  desire  him  to  ccme  SBoHen  ^te  tbn  bitten  6era6  (f)etuii« 

down  1  ter)  ^u  fommen  ? 

The  garret  (the  loft)  under  the  ^et  iSoben  untet  bem  IDa^e  etne< 

root  of  a  house.  ^aufe^. 

To  come  down.  ^era6  (or  l^ctunter)  fommen. 

To  behave,  to  conduct  one  s  $  @id)  aufPifttcn. 

self.  (  ©ict)  betrogen*  (Imperf.  bctrug). 

I  behave  well.  3c^  fi^bte  mtdb  gut  auf. 

How  does  he  behave  1  ^k  \iH)Vt  et  ]!($  auf  ? 

Towards,  @  e  g  e  n  (a  preposition  governing 

the  accusative). 

He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man.  (Sv  bcttdgt  f!^  f<^(ec^t  ge^en  btc((u 

^antt. 
He  baa  beared  ill  tawaxda  me.  (£r  ^  fid)  &btl  ^%tu  xa\&^  1d<tCQ^<^jscu 
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Tobeworthwhdr  tDct  axA^e*  votxth    eiii* 

/s  it  worth  while  1  3fi  e^  t)cr  9Kfibe  wcilb  ? 

It  is  worth  while.  (i$  ifl  trr  SKfib^  »crtf). 

It  is  not  worth  while.  G^  tfl  ntd)t  tcr  9){fif)C  tvcrt^. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that?  3^  ti  tet  ^H^t  n?crt()/  btefcd  gi 

t^un? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  3fl  e^  bet  ^f^  wtttf),  an  Hn  fi 

him  ?  f^reibcn  ? 

Is  it  hotter  1  3|t  e«  beffcc  ? 

It  is  better.  (&$  ifl  beJTcr. 

ft  is  better  to  do  this  than  that.    (Si  ifl  Uf{ct,  tiffed  oH  iene^   gtt 

t^un. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  tlian  to  (Si  ifl  htfiiv,  bier  ^  Mei^cit/  dU  fpa< 
go  a  walking.  glercn  ^  ge^etu 

EXERCISES.      173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
shaved  1 — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  bat  has  got  shaved. — ^Do 
you  shave  often  1 — I  shaye  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  1 — ^When  I  do 
not  dine  at  home.— How  many  times  a  day  does  your  &ther 
shave  ? — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard,  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
uncle  shave  often  1 — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (cincn  Sag  unt 
ben  anbern),  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dress  in  the  morning  ! — ^I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and 
I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  ei^ht.— - 
Does  your  neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  1 — He  breakfasts 
before  he  dresses. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  un- 
dress?— I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (am)  the  theatre.— 
Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  t — I  do  not  go  every  eve- 
ning, for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  what 
o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  1— 
I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock. — Have  yoj  already  dressed  the  child! — I  nave  not  dressed 
it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (fcfeWft  nod)). — ^At  what  o'clock  docs  it 
get  up  ? — I  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 

174. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  1 1 — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  you 
rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my  servant  to 
wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  1 — ^I  will  tell  him. — Why  hav« 
you  risen  so  early? — My  children  have  made  such  a  noise  that 
they  wakened  me. — Have  ycu  slept  well  ? — I  have  not  slept  well, 
for  jou  made  too  much  noise  — At  what  o'clock  must  I  wake  you  1 

•  ^se  Wi&^  ia  a  femiDine  luostanlive,  «Qd  tB:ktBi  uVui^bit ^^svniSu 
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to 

•  — To-iAor/ow  thou  mayest  wake  me  at  six  c'eloek.— ^At  what 
o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake  T — He  awoke  at  a  quarter  past 
five  in  the  morning. — When  did  this  man  so  down  into  the  well  1 
—-He  went  down  into  it  ^is  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again 
jBt  (t»iebec  ^Quf  QfliUgen)  1 — He  came  up  an  hour  ago. — Where 
is  your  brother  ? — He  is  in  his  room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
down  1 — ^I  will  tell  him  so )  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — ^Is  your 
friend  still  on  the  mountain  ? — He  has  already  come  down.— Did 
you  go  down  or  up  this  river  I — We  went  down  it. — Has  your 
brother  dined  already  ? — He  dined  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted  from 
his  horse.— -Is .  your  uncle  already^  asleep  (fijtafen*)  1 — ^I  believe 
that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted.-^ 
Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you  before  he  started  1 — He  spoke  to  me 
before  be  got  into  the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  1—1  saw 
him  before  I  went  on  board  the  ship. 

175. 

How  did  my  child  behave  1 — He  did  behave  very  well. — How 
did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  1 — He  behaved  very  well  to* 
wards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — ^Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  mani — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. 
— ^Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  ? — ^It  is  not 
worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate. — ^Is  it  worth  while  to 
dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to  that  pcor 
man  1 — Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  (fiinnen)  gi\*e 
liim  something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better 
to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study! — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter 
than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  German  than  to  speak 
it  1— It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  it  without  leaminfir  to 
speak  it. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking  ? — It  is 
better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a 
coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  1 — ^It  is  not  worth  wMle  to  get 
into  a  3oach  or  to  g^^i  on  board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to 
travel      (See  eni  ot  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— bitr  Wib  0icben^0U 

•   Cection. 

To  hires  to  rent,  ^ictf)itu 

To  hire  a  room.       @in  3tmmcr  nuctftcn. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  1  ^aUn  @te  cin  3tmmec  gemUtl^  ? 

1  uaro  hired  one.  3c&  ^obc  etn^  gemtetf)et» 

To  let         93 e t mi e 1 5  c n. 

He  has  a  room  t/o  ht.  (St  ()At.e\n.Su»xi\tx  )^  *^xm<^c<o^ 

To  part  with  sometiiiDg.        (Stwa^  atjfd^a^ttu 


Do  you  intend  la  part  with  your  6Uit  &i€  gcfcnnrn/  3^<  9>fn^  ^ 

horses  1  ^fcbafftn  ? 

I  haTe  already  parted  with  thenu  3d)  babe  fie  fcbcn  abg^fc^ofit 
He  has  parted  with  his  carriage.  (Sx  ijat  fcinen  SQBagen  ab^cf(i)afft 
Have   you   parted   with    (cus-  ^aOcn  @ie  3bten  S^ettmten  a(gp 

charged)  your  servant  1  fd)afft  ?    . 

I  have  parted  with  (diseliarged)  SA  l)Qbi  i^n  a6ge|ij^f{t 

him. 
To  get  rid  of  something.  ")  .  m*^^^  i^  ^.^y*^* 

To  fid  one's  self  of  something.  5  »  ®*«^«  ^^  »«^"»*- 
Did  you  get  rid  of  your  damA^  f  6tnt  6ie  3i!)rcn  Mtborbencn  Su* 

sugar  1  d (t  (o^  0en>ertcn  ? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  Scft  (in  t()n  ted  gfioortciu 

Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse  1  f  Sfi  cr  feln  elM  $fetb  M  ^aoeri 

ten? 
He  did  get  rid  of  it.  f  @r  tfl  ci  toi  getoctben* 

To  hope  J  to  expect.        ^  o  f  f  e  n. 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  t  ^offen  ^te  t()n  ta  ga  fiatcn  1 
I  do  -^pect  it.  3d)  Joffe  ed. 

Hope    and    expectation    make  {>offen  unb  ^tten  ma^t  a){on<be« 
many  a  dupe.  gum  92orreQ.    (See  Lesson  XL. 

To  wait,  to  tany.       {>arteiu 

To  change.  1$  o  u  fdft  e  tu 

To  exchange,  to  truck.       S"»«^tauf*etu 

To  change  one  thing  for  another.  Qtxoa^  geaen  eti90<  Httaulfi^  oi 

umtaufjien. 
I  change  my  hat  for  his.  3d)  taufc^  mcinen  4^ist  gegrn  te9 

fetnigen  um» 

To  put  on  one's  hat.  2)en  ^ut  ouffe(etu 

To  put  on  linen.  SB^c^e*  onlegen. 

To  p -It  on  a  cravat.  (Sin   ^a(dtud)   umbtnben*.     Part 

past,  ge6unben«    Imperf.  banb. 

Do  IZ  ^roK"i'hIt1     }®'6e«  eu  dnm  a„t«n  ^utouf  ? 

i  d^  JntTotr  on.  Is*  fcge  cincn  «„bem  «uf. 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  @r  (cgt  (s'tebt)  anbere  f&S\d^  atu 

linen. 
He  changes  his  linen.  &  n>e(^fe(t  fcine  SQSAfc^e. 

I  put  on  another  cravat.  3c6  Otnbe  etn  onbered  ^itM4  tutk 

I  change  my  cravat.  34  wcd^Ut  bod  ^o(dtu^ 

•  iDie  SMff^  the  linen,  isa  feminine  collective  nam  and  has  ooasegtient 
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To  put  on  other  domes. 
He  puts  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 


@i4)  uniffctbett. 

aDIc  ^letter  wedbreto* 

6r  tlcitct  fid)  urn. 

(St  tt)cci)fctt  ftfine  ^(eibcr. 

6t  gicl^t  em  anbeccS  ^cmb  aiu 

@v  roedbfctt  fetn  ^emb. 

Gin  onbcrcg  ^fcrb  ne^mcn*. 

2)0$  5)fci;b  wcd)fc(n. 


To  exchange.  SB  c  d^  f  e  t  n. 

To  take  fresh  horses.  JDic  i3)fcrbe  njcdbfcfn. 

To  exchange  a  piece  of  money.  (Sin  ©tiidf  ®c(b  rocc^fctn. 

Fo  correspond  with  some  one.  S3ricfc  init  Scmonbem  wcdbfcdu 

Do  you  correspond  with  your  2Bcd)fcln  Sic  S3ricfe  mitS^rcm  93ai 

father?  tcr? 

f  do  correspond  with  him.  S^  wcd^stc  JBricfe  Aiit  iftm. 


To  mta?. 

I  mix  among  the  people. 

He  mixes  amonsr  the  soldiers. 


Std^  mi  4 en. 

U  n  t  c  c  (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

^^  nnfd)c  mid)  untec  Vxc  8cutc. 
@r  nufd)t  ftc^  untcr  bte  Sclbaten. 


rSSiebctcrf  enncn*. 
To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge*  sSrfcnncn*. 

C.  Imperf.  c  r  5  a  n  n  t  c. 

Do  you  recognise  this  man  1        ©rfcnncn  @ie  bicfcn  g)?ann  ? 
it  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  3d)  f)0'U  i^n  fd)Cn  fo  (angc  ntd)t  ge» 
tbit  I  do  not  recollect  him.  fc^cn^  ta^  i6)  i^n  nid^t  rpiebercts 

fcnnc. 

EXERCISES.      176. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ?— I  have  already  hired  one.— 
Where  have  you  hired  it? — I  have  hired  it  in  William  Street, 
number  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — At  whose  house  (S3ci  tocm) 
have  you  hired  it  ? — At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold 
you  a  horse. — ^For  whom  has  you;r  father  hired  a  room  ? — He  has 
hired  one  for  his  son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany. — Did 
you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  1 — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why  hab 
your  father  parted  with  his  horses? — Because  he  did  not  want 
them  any  more. — Have  you  discharged  your  servant  ? — I  have  dis^ 
charged  him,  because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — Why  have  yoB 
parted  with  your  carriage  ? — Because  I  do  not  travel  any  more.— 
Has  your  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged 
sugar? — He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  ho  sold  it  oa 
er^it? — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it 
on  credit. — Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — I  hope  to  ar- 
rive there  at  a  cmarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is  waiting  for  um 
this  evenings— *For  what  have  you  exchanged  your  carriage  whtok 
10*  • 
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vou  no  1  )nger  made  use  of  1 — ^I  hare  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Ara 
oiau  hoi  86. — Do  you  wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine  ? — ^1 
'iannot,  for  I  wai4  it  to  study  German  with. — Why  do  you  take 
your  hat  off? — I  take  it  off,  because  I  see  my  old  writing-master 
coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the  market  1 — I  do 
not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  great  con* 
cert. 

177. 

Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  ? — He  is  going  to  the 
king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others. — Have  you  put  on  another  hat 
to  go  to  the  English  captain  1 — ^I  have  put  on  another,  but  I  have 
not  put  on  another  coat  or  other  boots. — How  many  times  a  day 
dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  1 — I  put  on  others  to  dine  and  to  go 
to  the  theatre. — Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt(ctnn?elpe^4c>cuibj! 
— ^I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning. — When  does  your  father  put 
on  a  clean  shirt  1 — He  puts  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the  ball. — Does 
he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (ctn  n>ct9ed  ^at^tuc^)  as  often  as  you? — He 
puts  one  on  oftener  than  I,  for  he  does  so  six  times  a  day. — ^Did 
you  often  take  fresh  horses  when  you  went  to  Vienna  1 — I  took 
fresh  ones  every  three  hours.— Will  you  change  me  this  gold  coin 
(l)ag  (SctDfliicf) ! — I  am  going  to  (mitl)  change  it  for  you ;  what  money 
do  you  wish  to  have  for  it  (tafdr)  1 — ^I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins, 
and  kreuzers. — Do  you  correspond  with  my  friend '?— I  do  corres- 
pond with  him. — How  long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my 
brother  ? — I  have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years  al- 
most.— Why  do  you  mix  among  those  people? — ^I  mix  among 
them  in  order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — Have  you  recognised 
your  father  1 — I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time,  that  I  did 
not  recognise  him  (3(i&  ?)otte  tt)n  fo  tangc  nid|t  9cfcf)cn/  ba^  left  iftn  nic^t 
n>ict)cr  cr(annte). — Do  you  still  speak  German  1 — It  is  so  long  since 
I  spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — Amongst  you  (Itntet 
@ud))  country  people  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not  (ntc^t  ma^r)  ! 
asked  a  philosopher  lately  (ncuttcft)  of  a  peasant  (etnm  S3auetn)* 
The  latter  (iDtcfer)  answered  him :  "  Sir,  one  finds  some  in  all  sta- 
tions (bet  @tanb)."  *^  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth  (t)te  fBafy:* 
{)ett),'*  said  the  philosopher.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.) 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  LESSON— iFftnf  linJi  meben^igfite 

Section. 

To  find  one's  self  (to  he,  to  do),  Slic^  Oejtnbcn*.  Imperf.  fan^ 

How  do  you  do  ?  f  SBic  6eftnbcn  @te  ftc^  ? 

[  am  very  well.  t  3c6  beftnbc  mid)  fcf)t  too% 

How  is  jour  father?  ^SBte  btfinM  fui^  3qv  ^ett  SSotct? 


'  Obs.    In  the  German  the  words  ^err,  sir,  ^van,  ma* 
dam,  &c.  must  be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun. 

He  is  Ul.  t  ^  teflnDct  fi*  «6c(. 

Yoar  brother.  t  3&t  ^crr  fflruber, 

Yoareoasin.  f  3ht  ^err  95etter. 

Your  brothers.  j  Sbtc  |)ecren  Srftbec. 

To  stay,  to  sojoam.  .     ©idb  auftalten*.  Irajjerf.  ^iett* 
Have  you  stayed  long  at  Vien-  .^obcn  Sic  fi^  ton9«  in  9B\tn  fiufge* 

nal  '        fatten? 

I  have   stayed  there  only  three  3d)  bate  tnid^  nur  brd  SS^ge  Ni  ouf* 

days.  9cf)ottcn. 

Where  does  your  brother  stay  at  JBo  Wtt  ficft  Sftt  ^crr  JBnibct  ges 

present  I  gcnwfirtig  auf  t 

At  present  ©egcniodrttg. 

To  mock  at,  to  criticise  some  one  ^idb  (ibcr  Scmonbcn  obcr  ctcwii  auf« 

or  something.  fatten*. 

To  lau^h  at  some  one.  @td)  fiber  3cntanben  (uflig  mad)cn. 

He  criticises  every  body.  Gr  I)d(t  fic^  fiber  Se^^inanti  auf. 

To  earuj to  get.  S^erbienen. 

To  gain.  ©ewinncn*.   Part,  past,  oe* 

luonnen.  Imperf.  ^txoanri 

To  get  one's  Stead.  @ctn  S3rob  Derbienen  or  tnDetben* 

Part,   past,  etioorbeiu    Imperf. 
ertDorb. 

To  get  one*s  livelihood  by.    ^tc^ernS^tenmtt. 

He  gets  his  livelihocd  by  work-  6r  emffftrt  p(^  mit  TCrbciten. 

ing. 
[  get  my  livelihood  by  writing.    3d)  cm&!)rc  mic^  mit  ©cfercibcn. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working.     3d)  tjcrbtcne  mcin  ®c(b  mit  2(rbctteiu 
By  what  does  this  man  get  his  SBomit  ctnfi^rt  fic^  bicfct  SDSann? 

livelihood  \ 

Tospill.  aScrglepen*/ Part,  past,  »et« 

9  0  f f  c  n.    Imperf.  d  c  r  g  op. 

He  has  st>U^  the  wine  over  the  Qt  t)nt  ben  SBcin  auf  ben  ^\\^  WX» 
table.  *  goffcn  (action). 


•  Compoand  verbs  are  conjugated  exactly  like  siniple  verbs.  We  shall 
dierefore  merely  note  the  irregmarities  of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  tc  the  learner 
Uauelf  to  add  the  separable  or  inseparable  particles.  Thus  fattb  is  the  im- 
perfect of  finben*,  to  find  (See  Lessons  XXXV.  and  XUI.),  and  befanb  that 
of  befinben*.  The  participle  past  of  ffnbett  is  gefunben,  and  that  of  beftnbtn*. 
bcfunben,  the  syllaUe  oe  being  omitted  on  account  of  the  inseparable  particle 
(Slee  Lesson  XLV.).  JpitU  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  fatten*,  to  hold  (Lea- 
son  Lm.),  and  (ielt  auf  that  of  aufbatten*.  The  past  participle  of  oallen  is 
I^Ueis,  and  that  of  (mf^en^  oufge^alten. 


To  stand* 
The  wine  Is  on  the  table. 


Has   your    father  already 

parted? 
He  is  ready  to  depart. 
Ready. 
To  make  ready. 
To  make  one's  self  ready. 
To  keep  one's  self  ready. 

To  split  (to  pierce). 

To  break  somebody^s  heart. 
You  break  this  man's  heart. 


To  hanff* 

To  be  hanging. 


Was  my  hat  hanging  on  the  nail ! 
It  was  hanging  on  it. 
I  hang  it  on  the  nail. 
The  thief  has  been  hanged. 
Who  has  hung  the  basket  on  the 

treel 

The  thief, 

the  robber,  the  highwayman, 
The  patient  (the  sick  porson), 

Tolerably  welL 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


ettim*.  Part. past, gcftoa^ 
Imperf.  ffonb. 

iDet  SBetn  fttf)t  ouf  Um  f£t^ 
(rest). 

de-  3fl  Shx  ^tt  iBotet  |(^ obdctnTt? 


(St  tft  bcreit  absuretfetu 

SBcreit. 

^Bctettciu 

&i3)  berett  mat^tn. 

^14  (crett  fatten*. 

Serfpotten  (burd)be(rett)» 
@te  bur(!b&o()t(n  btefem  9){aime  bol 

^&ngen  (yeifo  actire,  regular) 

^onqen*   (a   neuter  ineguln 

^yerC).     I^    past,  ^c^^tn. 
Imperf.  l^ing. 

Jpxna  mtin  ^ut  on  bem  9lage(? 
(Sr  Qtng  baron. 
34  ^^nge  t^n  on  ben  ^a^^eu 
2)ec  >Dieb  tft  ae()^ndt  nwrben. 
aSBer  ^ot  ben  ^ot6  on  ben  S3aum  9C» 

Wn^t? 
bee  4Dte6 ; 
bee  9l&u(ec. 
bet  ^tient    (See  Note,  LoMon 

LIV.) 
Btemlkb/  fc  jiemtu!^ 
&  ifl  ^mticb  fp&t. 
@$  tft  itemticb  wett 


EXIRCISK  178. 

How  is  your  father ! — ^He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  your  patients 
-~He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — ^Is  it  long  since  yoa 
saw  your  brothers  1 — ^I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How  were  they  I 
—They  were  very  well. — How  art  thou  1—1  am  tolerably  well 
(ni<bt  fibct).— How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning  German  1 
•—He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  already 
•peak  it?— He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  youi 
cousin  who  has  been  learning  it  these  five  years. — ^Is  it  long  since 
you  heard  of  my  uncle  ? — ^It  is  hardly  three  months  since  I  heard 
of  him. — Where  was  he  staying  then!— He  was  staying  at  Berlin^ 
but  now  he  is  in  London. — ^Do  yoa  like  ti  speak  to  my  uncle  1— 
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1  do  like  yei^  much  (fel^)  to  speak  to  him,  hut  I  do  not  like  (tc^  f^abi 
ni^t  gem)  him  to  laagh  at  me. — Why  does  he  laugh  at  you  1 — He 
laughs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly. — ^Why  has  your  brother  no 
friends  1 — He  has  none,  because  he  criticises  every  body. — What 
do  you  get  your  livelihood  byl — ^I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. 
—Does  your  friend  get  his  livelihocm  by  writing  ? — He  gets  it  by 
speaking  and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by 
working  t — ^They  do  not  get  it  by  doinff  any  thing,  for  they  are 
too  idle  to  work.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV .) 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— gecljfi  uni  fiiebett|igBte 

&tttion. 

To  ^oubt  any  thing.  >  2(n  ctwa^  gwcifcln  (governs  the  da- 

To  Question  any  thing.       S     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^®  preposition  an^* 
Do  you  doubt  that  1  3n?cifc(n  @ic  toran  ? 

.  do  not  doubt  it.  '^ 

I  make  no  question,  have  no  >3db  gmctfte  ntc^t  taran. 

doubt  of  it.  J 

Itis-i^t  to  be  doubted.  IDaran  tft  ntd)t  gu  an>etfcCn. 

WhaMlo  you  doubt  t  SBoron  pcifeln  @le? 

loubt  what  that  man  has  told  3c6  pcifle  on  beni/Wo^  btefet  aXatm 
me.  mtc  gcfagt  f)at. 

To  agree  to  a  thing.  UiUv  (or  n^cgen)  ctrna^  etnig  (of 

«tn^)  wcrbcn*. 

To  Ss  aTng!  *"^-         \  ^*  ""9f»'«"»-  <»  ^"fl*^*- 
Do  you  grant  that  ?  (^cftc^en  @te  c^  ? 

I  do  gran  It.  3d)  gcftcl^c  e^  (or  id)  geftcl^e  c<  etn,  or 

t^  gcOe  c$  ill). 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  that  fffitet)tc(  I)o6cn  @te  ffit  ttefer.  ^ut  ]&e« 

hatt  go^t? 

I  have  paid  three  crovnis  for  it.    3^  ^^^  ^^^t  Z>l)aln  bafSc  6e$a6(t» 

For*  Sftt  (a  preposition  governing  thi 

accusative). 

1  have  bought  this  horse  for  five  3^  l)aU  ^tcfc^  ^fert  fSr  (or  nm) 
hundred  francs.  fttnf  (unbeirt  ^tanfcn  gefouft. 

The  price,  bcr  g)rcl^ 

Have  you  agr^  about  the  price  t  @tn^  @te  li^er  ben  ^et^  (toegen  hti 

JJJreifeQ  einig  gewotben  ? 
We  have  agreed  about  it.  SBir  finb  bariiOec  (be^ioegen)  ctntg 

geroorbcn. 
khwLi  what  have  you  agreed  ?     SBctftbet  (me^toegen)  ftnb  @ie  einig 

genMtbeii  ?  * 
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About  the  price.  ^  gg^^^^^  mj«  g)r«|«^ 

On  account  of  (about).  SSDi'gcn  (a  prepositioii   ^oveniiiiK 

the  genitive). 
|>o  you  confess  your  fault  1  Q^ci)tn  @te  Sbten  ge^t^  ctn  ? 

I  do  confess  it.  3d)  geftc^  t^n  (iiu 

[  confess  it  to  be  a  fault.  3^  Q^cf}€,  bap  t^  ein  ^tfjlicf  ift 

ro  a^ree,  to  compose  a  differ-  5®'5iri«'"?r*W  ^^r**  "^ 


ence. 


gtic^cn.    Imperf  )}crg(t(^. 


@td)  Ktcintgcn« 
To  consent.  @tnn)iUtgen. 

However.  3nb«ffen/bc<6/iebC(^ 

*  l-V  all  that.  jDcffcn  ungcacbtet. 

To  wear.  JS  r  a  g  e  n*.    Imperf.  trug. 

Wh&t  garments  does  he  wear?     SBa^  fUt  itteibn;  trfigt  et ? 
He  wears  beautiful  garments.      Gt  trfigt  fd)i$ne  ^(etber. 

Against  my  custom,      ^gco  mctnc  (S^erpo^nl^ett  (a  fern. 

noun  taking  en  in  tiie  plural). 
As  customary.  ^tc  gcn>6bn(u§* 

The  partner,  tiv  |>antcUgencp  (gen.  en)* 

To  observe  something,  to  take  H&twai  mcrfcn  (gcioall^r  n>erben'^/  fei 

notice  of  something.  ()en*). 

Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ?         ^cxUti  @te  to$  7 
I  do  take  notice  of  it.  3db  mcrfe  c^. 

Did  you  observe  that?  ^Un  @te  bol  gemecft? 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did!        |Ki(>en  @te  gcfct)cn^  loa^  et  get^ 

f)Ot? 

I  did  iiotice  it.  34  ()a^c  c^^efe^cn. 

To  expect  (to  hope).      aScrmutftcn  (bcffen). 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter  SScrmut^cn  @ie  etnen  S3nct  Mn  3^< 

from  your  uncle  1  rem  )Df)etm  ^  er^atten  ? 

I  do  expect  it.  34  l^offe  e^. 

He  expects  it.  (St  ocnnut^et  e^. 

Have  we  expected  iti  ^abcn  n>tr  e^  ocmmtbet? 

We  have  expected  it.  U&h  l)aUn  (^  oetmut^et 

To  get  (meaning  to  procure).    93ctfd)affen. 
L  cannot  procure  any  money.        3d)  f ann  mit  fetn  ®etb  ^v^fjtn. 
He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  (Sx  !ann  ft4  nt^t^  m  effen  Derjf^afi 

eat.  fen. 

CXERCISES.    179. 

What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  1 — I  have  sained  it  hj 
warking. — What  hate  you  done  with  your  wine  1 — I  have  spilt  it 
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on  the  table.— 'Where  ie  yours  1 — ^It  is  on  the  larsre  tao.e  in  my  itt« 
tie  room ;  but  you  must  not  drink  any  of  it,  for  I  must  keep  it  fox 
my  father  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  1 — ^I  am  sa 
—Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  1 — He  departs  with  us  if  he  plea- 
ses.— Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  erening  1 — I  will  tell  him  so. — ^Why  are  you  laugh* 
ing  at  that  man ! — I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — I  beg  of  you 
not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him. — Why 
have  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  1 — ^They  have  hanged  him,  b^ 
cause  he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  (mon)  hanged  the  man 
who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the  dative)  1 — ^They  (?D?an) 
have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him :  they  only  hang 
highwaymen  in  our  country  (bet  une). — Where  have  you  found  my 
coat  1 — I  found  it  in  the  blue  room ;  it  was  hangfing  on  a  great  nail. 
— Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the  tree  1 — I  will  hang  it  thereon. 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — ^I  do  not  doubt  it. — Do 
;ou  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  1 — I  do  doubt  it,  for  he  iias 
jften  told  me  what  was  not  true  (iro^r). — WTiy  have  you  not  kept 
four  promise  ? — I  know  no  more  what  I  promised  you.— -Did  you 
not  promise  us  to  take  (fflbrcn)  us  to  the  concert  (on)  Thursday  ? — I 
confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  promising  you  ;  although  (inbcffcn)  the 
concert  has  not  taken 'place. — Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault) 
— He  does  confess  it. — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  that  letter  1— 
He  says  that  it  is  written  very  well ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has 
been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now  1—1  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. — Have  you  at  last  bought  the 
horse  which  you  wished  to  buy  1 — I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have 
not  beei  able  to  procure  money.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV .) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.  —  Bieben  nnb 

0ieb^S$te  Section. 

OP   THE  PLUPERFECT. 

This  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished 
nrhen  another  action  wliich  relates  to  it  was  com« 
mencing. 

After  having  read  (after  I  had  9{a^bcm  id)  gelcfcn  ^tte. 

read). 
After  having  cut  the  bread  (after  9{0(4t)cm  cr  t>a$  SSrob  gcfc^nttten  f)aU 

he  had  cut  the  bread).  te* 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had  i»ad)t)cm  er  Qcgcffcn  ^tte. 

eaten.) 


4fter  catting  myself.  9Iad>bem  t<b  mi<t»  ^ntttoi  (oM; 

After  dressing  yourself.  9{ac^tem  ®te  ftc^  ongcs^cn  l^tten. 
Afler  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  9{ad))>«m  cr  jtc^  Mm  Seucc  cntfcrrt 

fire.  ^tt(. 

Afler  thoa  hadst  shaved.  9{o(bt)em  iDu  IDi^  raftrt  ^ttefi. 

Afier  they  had  warmed  them*  Stad^bcm  fie  fk^  ^cxc&xntX  f)atHtu 

selyes. 

Before  I  set  out.  (&f)t  U^  o^retfe. 

When  I  had  read,  I  breakfasted.  8{ocbbeni  i(b  deCefen  l^tte,  fAf)^dU 

DU^  In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the 
nominative  is  placed  afler  its  verb. 

When  you  had  dressed  you  went  Stoc^bem  6te  ffc^  ongqc^en  ^tten, 

out.  gin  gen  @ie<iu& 

When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he  9{ac^bent  ec  ta$  S3rob  gef^nitten  (Kits 

cut  the  meat.  te,  f  dft  n  i  1 1  cr  ba^  ^fi^ 

After  he  had  read  the  letter  he  SiZoc^bem  cr  ben  SBrief  gelefen  l^e^ 

said.  Jogte  ec. 

Before  I  depart  I  will  once  more  (&ie  (d^  ai>xti\c,  n?  i  ((  i  ^  ncd^  dw 

see  my  children.  ma(  melne  Jtlnbec  fcgen* 

Obs.  A.  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not 
take  place  when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 

He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  ^  fc^nttt  bo^  j^cif(6/  nod^bem  et  bal 
the  bread.  HBtob  gefc^mttetl  6atte. 

Wliat  did  he  do  after  he  had  9Ba^  tM  ^/ na^m  er  gegeffen  (ats 
eaten  1  te  ? 

He  went  to  bed.  (gr  ging  ju  SSctte. 


THE  FOLLOWING  VERBS  GOVERN  THE  ACCUSATrVB  WTTH  THE 

PREPosmoN  fiber. 

To  be  afflicted  at  something.        Helper  etma^  6etrfi6t  fetn*. 

To  afflict  one's  self  at  someUiing.  @i4  fiOet  etn>a^  Oetrfi^en. 

Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  @tnb  &xt  Htn  ben  ^b   melnel 

my  firiend  ?  ^reunbe^  betrfiOt  ? 

I  am  much  afflicted  at  it.  3(^  bin  \cf)V  betr&6t  barfibec 

At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  ?  SS^rft^er  ifl  3^c  $err  SSatec  betrfibt  f 

The  accident,  bcr  3ufaC ; 

the  death,  ber  SSob. 

To  die  (to  lose  life).  ©terbcn* 

I  die,  am  dying.  3d)  flerbe. 

Thou  liest,  art  dying.  S>ufHtbfi. 


He  dies,  is  dying.  (St  fHrbt. 

Died.  Part,   past,  gefforbctu    impcrfeeti 

To  complain  of  some  one  or  same'  @ld^  ti6er  Semonben  obct 
thing.  etioag  beUagen  (bef(bn>c< 

r  e  n). 

Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  1  S3ena9en   @te    fi^    fi6(v    meintii 

grcunb  ? 
I  do  complain  of  him.  3db,b€t(nge  mtd^  fiber  t^n. 

Of  whom  do  you  complain  1         Ucbcr  tvcn  bcHagcn  @te  fld^  ? 
Of  wnat  does  your  brother  com-  SBcrdber  bcf(^n?ert  jtc^  3^r  S3ntbet7 
plain  1 

7\)  vjonder^  to  he  astonished  or^id^  dbct  etma^  munbertu 
surprised  at  something. 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  haye  fSunbecn  @te  ftd^  ftOcr  hai,  toa^  td| 

done  1  get^n  l^abe  ? 

I  do  wonder  at  it.  3^  lounbete  mtc(  batftOer; 

At  what  are  you  surprised  %         fBcxiihiX  tounbern  @ie  ftc^  ? 

To  de  glad*  Sieb  fein""  (governs  the  dative) 

To  he  sorry.  Seib  fein*  or  tl()ttn*  (governs 

the  dative). 

1  am  glad  of  it.  f  €$  if!  mtt  ftcb. 

I  am  sorry  for  it  t  (Sg  t^t  or  (ift)  mit  Ictb^ 

[  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father  @$  if!  mtt  (teb  su  t^ente^men/  bap  3^ 

is  well.  ^crr  SSatcr  pc^  wcW  Kflnbct 

To  hear  (to  understand).  fBcrnc^mcn** 

Dear,  Iteb ; 

sad,  sorrowful.  traurtg. 

The  prince,  bcr  ^Urfl  ($rtns)  (en  in  the  fe> 

nitive) ; 
the  count,  ber  ©taf  (en  in  the  genitive)  \ 

the  baron,  ber  S3arcn. 


• 


To  pronounce  TCu^fpre^en 

The  Saxon,  ber  ^acftfe ; 

the  Prussian,  ber  ^reupe ; 

the  Austrian,  ber  Deflreid^er. 

Saxony,  ^dbfen ; 

Prussia,  ^reu^n ; 

Austria,  Deftretdfe  (£)eflerrei<3^). 

The  Christian,  ber  Gbrtjl  (gen.  en) ; 

the  Jew,  ber  3ube ; 

the  negro,  ber  9{eger  (ber  Wifyt,  gen.  cii) 

•  ADiiMMiofcoimtnetaTenemer. 


181. 

Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house  1 — He  has  not  bought  it 
for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last  agreed 
about  the  price  of  that  carriage  1— We  have  agreed  about  it.— Hon 
much  have  you  paid  for  it  I— I  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  (ttt 
granfc)  for  it. — What  hast  thou  bought  to-day  1 — I  have  bought 
three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and  two  pair  of  thrm 
stockings. — How  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pictuies  for  t — I  have 
bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — Do  you  iind  that  they  ars 
dear  1 — I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you  agreed  with  your  partner  1— I 
have  agreed  with  him. — Does  he  consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of 
tlie  ship  1 — He  does  consent  to  pay  it  to  me.^Do  you  consent  to  go 
to  England  1 — I  do  consent  to  go  thither. 

Have  you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (roteber  acfc()en)  ? — ^I  hare 
seen  him  ag^in. — Did  you  recognise  him  1 — I  could  hardly  recognise 
him,  for  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  long  sword. — How  is 
he  ? — He  is  very  well. — What  garments  does  he  wear  1 — He  wears 
beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy 
has  done  t— I  have  taken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for 
it  1 — I  have  not  punished  him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his 
fault. — Has  your  father  already  written  to  you  ?— Not  yet ;  but  I 
expect  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do  you  com- 
plain ?— I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money. — 
Why  do  these  poor  people  complain  ? — ^They  complain  because  they 
cannot  procure  a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  1 — ^They  are 
as  usual  (rule  acwfibnfuft),  very  well. — ^Is  your  uncle  (3bt  ^ert 
)D^tm)  well ! — He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (ate  aetod^ntid)).— 
Have  you  already  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Ber- 
lin 7 — I  have  already  written  to  him  several  times ;  he  has,  how 
ever,  not  answered  me  yet. 

182. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  1 — ^I  went  to 
my  brother,  who  took  (ffif)rcn)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  ten 
years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning? — ^When 
I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to  see  the  the- 
atre of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (no^  nid)t).— -What 
did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  1 — He  shaved  and  went 
out. — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had  been  a  walking  ? — He 
went  to  ^he  baron. — Did  the  baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the 
bread  ?— i  He  cut  the  bread  after  he  had  cut  the  meat.— -When  do  you 
eet  out  ] — 1  do  not  set  out  till  (crft)  to-morrow ;  for  before  1  depart 
I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends. — What  did  your  children  do 
when  they  had  breakfasted  1 — ^They  went  a  walking  witli  their  dear 
preceptor. — Where  did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  him- 
self ?— He  went  nowhither. — After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  1 — He  go^ 
vp  at  sun  rise. — Did  yi)u  wake  him  1— -1  had  no  need  to  wake  hiio 
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for  he  had  ffot  up  oeibre  me. — What  did  your  cousin  do  when  1m 
heard  (of)  the  death  of  his  best  friend  1 — He  was  much  afflicted^ 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — ^Did  you  shaye  before  you 
bfeakfaated  ? — ^I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to 
bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  1 — ^When  I  had  eaten  supper  I 
wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed.— At 
what  are  you  afflicted  1 — ^I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — Are  you 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  1 — I  am  much  (f«^r)  afflicted 
at  it. — ^When  did  your  relation  die  1 — He  died  last  month. — Of 
what  t'o  you  complain? — ^I  complain  of  your  boy. — Why  do  you 
complain  of  him  1 — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty  dog,  which  I 
received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your  uncle  com- 
plained t — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. — Has  he 
complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  I — He  has  com* 
plained  of  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


SKVENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— acl)t  tttlb  oieben^igoU 

Section. 

Declension  of  Feminine  Substantives. 

NoM.  Gen.    Dat.    Acc. 


.The       \  ^^Sy'lar^ 


bfe,     t)cr,     ber,     bfc. 


\  Plural  t)tc,     ber,     ben,     bie 

I.  Singular. 

«R«fe*  All  feminine  substantives,  without  excep- 
tion, together  with  all  foreign  feminine  words  adopted 
into  German,  as :  bie  ^orm,  the  form ;  bie  Stnie,  the 
hne,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular  Ex. 
NoM.  bte  ^au,  the  woman;  GENTTer  ^rau,  oi"  the 
uroman;  Dat.  ber  ^ait,  to  the  woman;  Acc.  bte 
%tavi,  the  woman. 

n.  Plural. 

Rule.  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e,  t\^  tt,  add 
tt,  and  all  others  en,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  pluraT;  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels.  (See  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XIU.) 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule : 
1st,  The  two  substantives :  bfe  SWtttter,  the  mother ; 
Me  Zi&jtex,  the  daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 


the  plural  without  adding  tl.*    Ex.  Plural :  bie  SRdtlcf 
the  mothers ;  bie  ^jM)tn,  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  ii; 
are  declined  in  the  plural  like  masculine  substantives, 
that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases  and  soften  the  radi 
cal  vowel.^ 


The  ioor  — ^the  doors. 
The  bottle — ^the  bottles. 
The  fork  — ^the  forks. 
The  pen    — ^the  pens. 
The  hand  — the  hands. 
The  nut    — ^the  nuts. 

She— they. 


Has  she  ? 
She  has. 
She  has  not. 
Have  they? 
"Hiey  have. 
They  have  not. 


Sing.  Plural. 

t>ie  Zfjux^  —  Wc  Xi)nwiu 
bie  S(af(^ — bie  ^taSifau 
bie  @abel  —  bie  ©aoebu 
bie  geber  —  bie  ^ebern. 
bie  ^nb  — bie  i^onbeT 
bieSIttfl    —  bieSRiiffe: 

eU  — fic.     (See  Table    of  the 
Personal     Pronouns,    Lesson 

xxvm.) 

^ot  fic  ? 
@ie  hat 
@te  l^ot  ntd)t 
^hcn  fte  ? 
@ie  f)aUtL 
Bit  iabcti  ntc^t. 

NoM.  Gen.      Dat.     Acc. 

Qteine/  tneinet/  meitter^  ttteine. 
meine^  nteiner/  mmen,  meine. 


My  (feminine  singular). 
My  (plural  for  all  genders). 

Obs.  A.  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of 
the  feminine  gender  are  declined,  "SSI  Seine,  thy;  feine, 
his ;  i^re,  her ;  mtfere,  our ;  ®ire,  your ;  i^re,  their. 

Tlie  father  and  his  son  or  his  jDet  SBatcr  unb  fcin  ^l)n  cbet  fcine 

daughter.  A^c^tcr. 

The  mother  and  her  son  cr  her  jDtc  9}2uttcr  unt  t^r  @o^n  tttt  \l)U 

daughter.  SScdfttcr. 

The  child  and  its  brother  or  its  )Dad  ^tnb  tmb  fetn  JSBtuter  cbet 

sister.  fetne  @^n)cfler. 

My  door     — my  doors.  SWeinc  SSftiir     — mcinc  S^ihren. 

Thy  fork    — thy  forks.  Dcinc  ®a6€(     —  iDeine  ®abc(n. 

•  Except  In  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  sLlbstantives  with 
out  exeeption  take  n  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  liomimu 
five.    (See  Lesson  XIIL) 

b  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these  mlei 
wXSl  he  teparately  noted. 
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t  pen      — 4u8  pens. 
[  DTOthei^— her  orothers 
r  sister  — her  sisters, 
r  book    — ^her  books. 


3&r  aSrubcr     • 
3br  aSud) 


[cine  Jebettt* 
iftrc  SBrfibcr. 
xhxi  @d)n>cf!etiu 
i^rc  asfic^er. 


S   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED  BY  THE   DEFINITE  ARTICLE  OF   Tiff 


FEMININE    GENDER. 


M. 

If. 

r. 


the  good^  g^^ 


of  the  good  I  ^^^ 
"  the  good 
the  good 


to  the  good  Jp^^ 


Singular. 
NoM.  bit  gutc. 
Gen.  bcr  Qutm. 
Dat.  ber  guten* 
Ace.  bie  gate* 


Plural. 
bie  gutett« 
bcr  gutm* 
benguten* 
bie  gutett. 


Jbs,  B.  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive 
>nomi  of  the  feminine  gender,  as :  mtine^  beine^  &c. 
I  exactly  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite 
icle* 


My  ^ood  linen, 

the  nffht  hand, 

the  left  hand, 

the  language, 

the  tongue, 

the  street, 

the  town, 

the  woman,  the  wife, 

the  girl, 

the  young  lady, 

right  hand  aches. 
lef\  hand  aches^ 

The  loom, 

the  chamber, 

the  cabinet, 

the  apartment. 
The  front  room, 
the  back  room, 
the  silk, 
tho  silk  stocking, 


metne  gute  8etnn>anb ; 

Me  rcd)te  ^anb ; 

Die  Itn^e  ^anb ; 

bie  ©prad^e ; 

bie  Sunge ; 

bie  ©trape ; 

bie  ©tabt ; 

bie  ^rnu  (does    not  soften  and 

takes  en  in  the  plural) ; 
t>a^  ^Sbdben ; 
ba5  S^&ulcin. 

ssflix  fcftmcr^t  bie  re^te  ^anb.« 
3^m  fc^mergt  bie  linfe  ^onb. 

bie  @tu6e ; 

t>a^  3immer ; 

bie  ^ommet ; 

ba$  ®en\ad),* 

bie  @tul>e  oottt  I^rau^ ; 

bie  0tuOe  f)'mtenau$  *, 

bie  ^eibe ; 

ber  feibene  ©trumpf. 


iFhen  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  impersonal  veru  is  felt  only  in  • 
of  the  body,  ^e  person  is  put  in  the  dative. 

Btube  is  the  room  commonly  inhabited  and  in  which  there  is  a  stove. 
RCV  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a  stove  in  it  or  not 
wet  is  a  small  room  in  which  there  is  no  stove,  and  in  which  various 
ji  are  kept ;  hence  bie  J^Ietberlammer,  the  wardrobe ;  bie  IBPbeniammer, 
liiret,  4bD.  ^ema^  is  only  used  in  speaking  of  tt-e  apartments  in  m 
rapidaoe. 


m  ADIBOnVE   WITHOUT  AN   ARTICLE  IN  THE  FEMININB 

GENDER. 

NoM.    Gen.    Dat.     Acx; 


Grood,  &c.  (in  the  singular). 
GkK>d,  &c.  (in  the  plural). 


dutt/     ffXtttf    gtttet/    gtttft 
gate,     gatttf   gittett/   gitte. 


Some  ffood  soup.  ®ute  @uppe 

Some  bad  pens.  @cf)(C(^te  'gc^ttn. 

Some  beautifiil  linen  shirts.  @^9ne  (cinwanbene  {)€inbctu    (Se« 

Ohs,  Lesson  IV.) 

THE   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED   BY   THE    INDEFINITE    ARTICLE 

IN   THE   FEMININE   GENDER. 

A       A  A     /P  ^;^i^  \      I  N.  rfne  gttte.  G.  enter  miteu 
A  good,  &c  (femimne).      j  ^  ^^  8^^    ^  ^^  «^ 

THE   FOLLOWINO   PRONOUNS   ARE   DECLINED   LIKE   THE 

DEFINrTB   ARTICLE. 

This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one,  btc[C/  {cne. 

Some,  sundry,  txnx^t,  etttcftc* 

Many,  several,  nwf)rc  or  mc^rctc.* 

Whi-jh,  wetcfte. 

All  aQe. 

Many  a  one,  some,  mand^t^  ntanc^z  man^c^ 
2Cnb€re  is  declined  .ike  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  num- 
bers, and  pronominal  adjectives  have  the  same  declen- 
sion for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  many 
parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Ac^jectives,  Lesson  XVIIL 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declen- 
sion of  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
a4jectives,  the  learner  has  only  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termina- 
tion,^ it  takes  ert  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nonu 

•  Some  authon  write  me^re,  othen  me^rere.    The  latter  is  niOTe  unial, 
die  fomier  more  corre^ 

t  The  teiminationfl  of  the  definite  article  are  called  characteristie 
tfieyofaaraeterixe  the  case,  nmnber,  and  gender. 
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native  singular  of  all  genders  and  the  accusative  ftin« 
gular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e  (Page 
33,  Rule  2d.).  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  termi- 
nations when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article*  or  if 
the  word  preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termi- 
nation, as :  eut/  meat/  f eitt/  &c»  in  the  nominative  of  the 
masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the 
neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative 
eat/  not  having  the  characteristic  termination  er  for 
the  masculine  and  e^  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective 
takes  it.    Ex.  ®tt  guter  SKami,  ein  gute^  ^'nb* 

The  characteristic  termination  oi  the  masculine 
being  e  r  and  that  of  the  neuter  e  ^,  that  of  the  femi- 
nine is  e :  so  that  is  is  sufiicient  to  join  the  ending  e  to 
a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  Ex.  Masc.  and  neuter :  biefer,  bicje^ ;  femi- 
nine: bk|e;  masc.  and  neuter:  jener  jetted;  feminine, 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the 
learner  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  declining 
adjectives,  ordinal  numbers  or  pronominal  adjectives. 

Have  YOU  my  pen  1  ^abcn  ©ic  meine  ^cbcr  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not.  ^cin,  SKabam  (gnabige  ^van^j,  Uft 

f)aU  fic  ntc^t. 
Which  hottle  have  you  broken  !  fffic(d)C  St^f^c  l^a^cn  @ic  gcrbrcd^cn  ? 
Which  soup  has  she  eaten  1         ©ctc^c  0uppe  fiat  fic  gcacffcn? 
What  pear  have  you!  fffiaS  ffic  cine  SStrne  fiaficn  ©ic  1 

What  linen  have  you  bought  ?     SBoS  ffir  ScinttKmb  fiabcn  @ie  ae» 

fauft? 
Do  you  see  my  sister  ?  ®cficn  ©tc  mcinc  @4n>c|l«? 

I  do  see  her.  Scfe  fcf)c  fic. 

Ha?e  you  seen  my  sisters  1         |)at)cn  ^tc  mctne  ©cfiivcflem  gefet 

!)cn? 
No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  ^cxn,  mcin  'Sx&nkxn,  tcfi  f)aU  fit 
them.  nl^t  gcfcficn. 

I  Except  in  the  grenitive  singular  masculme  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes 
en,  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  which  it  changes  a9  into 
tf.    (FlHfe  33,  Role  2d.) 

k  If  speaknifl^  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gnftbige  ^<m,  gracious  Lady,  mitt  bs 
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The  now,  hit9laft\ 

the  batter,  bit  SButter ; 

the  soap,  tie  &uppt ; 

the  towel,  ta^  ^nbtucft ; 

the  napkin,  hai  ZeUtxttxdi,  tie  Gerttettf. 

BXERCI8E8.      183. 

Are  yoa  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done  ? — I  am  muck 
kurprised  at  it«— At  what  is  your  son  surprised  ? — He  is  surprised 
at  jrour  courage.— Are  you  sorry  for  havingr  written  to  my  ancle  I 
— 1  am,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou  afflicted  1 — [ 
am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  bat  at  the  death  of 
my  friend. — How  are  your  brothers  1 — They  have  been  veiy  well 
for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it  ?— I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  are  well. — ^Are  you  a  Saxon  1 — No,  I  am  a  Prussian.— Do 
the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  t«-They  do  like  to  learn  it — 
Do  the  Prussians  speak  German  as  well  as  the  Saxons  t— The 
Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  Grerman  well ;  but  the  Austriins 
do  not  pronounce  it  veiy  well  (nic^t  oQ|u  gut);  notwithstanding 
they  are  (tc|fcn  ungcad)tct  pnt  cO  very  goodpeople. — ^Whidi  day  3 
the  week  (®eld)cn  S^^  in  tcr  SBoc^e)  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (fetem^  1 
— They  celebrate  Friday  (ten  Jf^ettag);  bat  the  Christians  cele- 
brate Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birth-dfff 
(ter  ©eburt^tag). 

184. 

Has  your  sistt^.r  my  gold  ribbon  I— She  has  it  not. — ^What  has 
the  ? — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything  1 — She  has  a 
fine  gold  fork. — ^Who  has  my  large  bottle  1 — ^x our  sister  has  it— 
Do  you  sometimes  see  your  mother  1 — I  see  her  oflen. — ^When  did 
you  see  your  sister  1 — I  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half  (06j«  C 
Lesson  LXV.)  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nats  I^Your  good  sister 
has  them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ?-— She  has  them  not.— 
Who  has  them  1 — Your  mother  has  them. — Have  your  sisters  had 
my  pens  ? — ^They  have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that  their  chil- 
dren have  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother  complain? — He 
complains  because  his  right  hand  aches. — Why  do  you  complain  * 
— I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches.— Is  your  sister  as  old 
as  my  mother  1 — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she  is  taller. — Has  your 
brother  purchased  anything? — He  has  purchased  something. — 
What  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought  nne  linen  and  good  pens. 
— Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? — He  has  bought  some. 
—Is  your  sister  writing? — No,  Madam,  she  is  not  writing. — Why 
does  she  not  write  ?— JSecause  she  has  a  sore  hand. — Why  does 
the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go  out? — She  does  not  so  oat* 
because  she  has  sore  feet.-— Why  does  my  sister  not  speak  T^-Be- 
cause  she  has  a  soar  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  1 
-*-!  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a  front  room  T— I  have  one  be* 
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UBd,  but  mjT  bxother  has  one  in  the  fronts-— Does  the  wile  of  on 
^oemaker  ^  out  already  1 — No,  my  lady, (she  does  not  go  out 
yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  1 — She  broke  the  one 
wnich  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of  my  s  <up 
or  of  my  mother's  ?.-4  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor  your  mo- 
IIist's,  but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woman 
Amx  was  with  (bet)  me  Uiis  morning  ? — I  have  not  seen  her. — Has 
your  mother  hurt  herself  1 — She  has  not  hurt  herself.— Have  yon  a 
•ore  nose  t — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a  sore  hand.— Have  you 
eat  your  finger  1 — No,  my  lady,  I  have  cut  my  hand. — ^Will  yon 
give  me  a  pen  ? — I  will  give  you  one. — ^Will  you  (have)  this  (one) 
or  that  (one)  T— ^I  will  (have)  neither. — Which  (one)  do  you  wish 
16  have  ? — I  wish  to  have  Ihat  which  your  sister  has. — Do  3rou 
wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  or  my  sister's  t— I  wish 
to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  you 
have. — Can  yon  write  witii  this  pen  1 — ^I  can  write  with  it  (Obs. 
E-  Lesson  LU.). — Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  (licbcn^s 
nHlrbig)  and  each  is  coneetted  (beft|t  (^gentiebe). — ^The  same  (@bcn 
|b)  as  men  (tie  SKonndpctfbn),  my  dear  mend. — ^Many  a  one  thinks 
himself  leaned  who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (fibertreffen*) 
women  in  vanitjr  (an  (5itc(feit).    (See  end  of  Lesson  aXXIV.) 


SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Jf^lt  ttltb  ritbtm^U 

ttttion. 

To  go  into  the  kitchen,  to  be  in  3n  bie  JtiS((e  Qi^tn*,  in  ber  Md^ 
the  kitchen.  fein'C.      (See    Lesson    XXIX. 

Note  \) 
To  go  toohaich,tobe  at  chnxch.  3n  Me  jltrcbe  def)en*/  in  ber  Xiv^ 

fern*. 
To  go  to  school)  to  be  at  school.  3n  bie  @(^u(e  ae^en*/  in  bet  @€^U 

feln*. 
To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  3n  ben  iteQet  ge^en*/  in  bent  5tefr 
the  cellar.  ter  fetn*. 

The  dancing  school,  bie  Sai^(^u(e ; 

the  play  (the  comedy),      bie  ^emSbte ; 
the  opera,  tie  Opet. 

lo  go  a  hunting,  to  be  at  hunt-  t  ^uf  bie  Saab  ge^*/auf  bet  3od|^ 
iiB^.  fctn*.      (See    Lesson    XXX- 

Note  ■.) 
Vo  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the  Knf  ^ai  &tjlit^  ge^en*,  auf  bent 
itle.  @d)(ofre  fetn*." 


•  *ni6  preposition  anf  denotes  actioo  and  •ifalsno«  npoo  tha  ef terior  <^SfiT 
c|;iBf  or  MBon  towards  an  elevatiaa 

n 
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To  go  to  the  exohange,  to  be  at  2(uf  tie  Mrfc  ^l^*,€mf  ta  Mf|c 
tM  eschanffe*  fcia*^* 

The  bank,  btc  9^anf  (pluf.  SBonfen)  ; 

the  bench,  tie  SBan!  lj)lui«  iBfinfc). 

To  pro  to  fish  or  a  fishing,  ^fd^cn  get^en** 
To  hunt.  S^geti. 


The  whole  day,  aL  the  day, 

the  whole  morning, 

the  whole  evenin?, 

the  whole  night,  sal  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

tiie  whole  week, 

the  whole  socie^, 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  sadden). 

Next  week. 
Last  week. 
Tliis  week. 
This  year. 
Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person. 
The  belly-ache, 

She  las  the  stomach-ache. 
His  sister  has  a  violent  head- 
aohe* 


ben  ganacn  Sag ; 
ten  gAi^en  9)2ergen ; 
ten  gan  jcn  2C6ent ; 
tie  gAn^e  Sto((t ; 
ta^ganieS^^v; 
bte  ganjc  iSM^c ; 
tie  9An^  (S^tffXi!(fyift> 
Ottfetnmal; 

)}af(rtd^ 

sat  fiMj^t  (tiffd^fic)  8B0d^ 
2He  wtlge  (oergangettf )  fiM^ 
jDiefcflMN^ 
SHcTeOo^ 

t  3lftt  Sron  SXattoc  (See  Oftt 
Lesson  LXXV  •) ; 

tS^t:  ^rduletn  Scbweflet ; 
S^re  ^&nlcm  @(^ftenu 
(ine  ^etfon* 
tai  J9an(!^^;  pbir.  tu  f5a«|i 

fc^er^en. 
^e  ^t  97{agenfi^mergen  (plur.). 
@etne  ^Wi9tt  ffot  l^ef^c^  Ac^H* 
n>e5« 


Singular  and  Plural  fern 


Sjome  of  it,  any  of  it  1  Sing. 

Someof  them,anyof  I    and 

them.  \Plur. 

Of  it,  of  them.  J  fern. 


Pronouns  possessive  (Aso- 

lute. 
Mine,  his,  hers,        }   «. 
Ours,  yours,  tbeirsu  )  ^*^" 


SEBftc^,  teren,  berfelben. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XVL) 


Femindte. 


Singular. 

btc  meimge,  tie  fetntge,  tic  il^tl^K. 
tie  unfrtge/tie  (Surtge,  tie  i^gt 


I  S^bstantlTes  tenqinatipg  in  ti,  Wt,  frit  f^ft,  i|i|d  <rt|  W« 
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Mine,  his,  hers,    ^ 

Ours,  yours,  hers.  rP^^^^^' 

Have  you  my  pen  »  hers  ! 
I  have  hers. 

To  her. 


Pbiral. 
bte  mefnigett^  bte  fein^en^  tk 

bie  unfrtgen,  bfc  ©trigett,  bw 
i^rigcn.** 

^bcn  @ie  mctne  gfcber  ober  tie  tl^ 
ttoc? 

3 1^  t  (See  Table  of  Personal  Pro- 
nouns, Lesson  XXVIII.). 


What  do  you  wish  to  send  to  SSki^  motlen  ®te  3^ter  SXnl^te  feints 

your  aunt t  den? 

[  wish  to  send  her  a  tart  3c^  tDlQ  tf)t  elne  S^tte  Hlclen. 

Will  you  send  her  also  fruits  1     SSoUen  ®te  tf)r  ancft  ^^^^  fc^tcf en  ? 
I  will  send  her  some.  Sc^  ivttl  it)t  koelcfte  fcbtdetu 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my  .{)o6en  @ie  meinen  Sk^weflem  bte 


sisters  1 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 

The  fndt, 

the  tart, 

the  aunt, 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

the  mi|;ht  (power), 

tiie  maid-serva&t, 

the  gazette, 

The  relation. 

The  neighbour  (feminine), 
tlie  ware  (merchandise,  goods), 


S3ft(9erdefc^t({t? 
34  ^0^  fie  i^nen  def^tdt. 

bte^((t; 

tie  Sorte ; 

bte  gjtttl^nte  (bte  Sonte); 

ble  ^rft^e ; 

bie6rb6eere; 

bie  ^irfd^e ; 

bie  93ofe ; 

bie  9{i4te ; 

bie  ^a&ti ; 

bte  ^agb ; 

bie  3eitung.« 

3f.ber93emH!nbte; 
JP*  bfe  SStnixntbte  j 

bie  9{o46onnn ; 
bie  SQ^are. 


(an  adjeo 
tive  noun. 


06f.  A.    A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  join- 
ing  the  syllable  inn  to  a  masculine  substantive.     Ex. 


The  actor, 
the  actress, 


ber  ©c^urpietet ; 
bie  ^c^aurpielettnn. 


•  ThsM  pronouns  have  the  declension  of  an  adjeedv j  preceded  by  the  deft 
■llsaitide.    (See  Lemon  VS.) 
«  Wads  tSHBinttiag  in  iw^  are  feninl]|^ 
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Obs,  B.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  sub 
stantive  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  it/  it  is  gen> 
erally  softened  on  being  made  feminine  by  the  siddi- 
lion  of  the  syllable  kaL    Ex. 

The  countess,  bie  ©rAfinn ; 

the  fool  (fern.),  tie  Stdcvinn ; 

the  cook  (fern.),  tie  Jt^d^inn ; 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife),  tie  SS^Suetinn ; 

the  sister-in-law,  tie  G^K^enniu 

To  catch  a  cold,  ten  ^nupfen  befommen*. 

To  have  a  cold,  ten  Gdjinupfm  t^ben*. 

To  have  a  congh,  ten  ^uflen  t^Un** 

I  have  caught  a  cold.  3dft  ^obe  ten  ^^nupftn  befommen. 

The  cold,  ter  ^Annpfm ; 

the  cough,  ter  ^ti^en* 

To  make  sick.  ^tant  madden. 

It  makes  me  sick.  0$  ntoc^t  mic^  fcanC 

EXERCISES.      186. 

Where  is  your  cousin  T— He  is  in  the  kitchen. — ^Haa  your  cook 
(fern.)  already  made  the  soup  1— She  has  made  it,  for  it  stands  al- 
ready upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother  ?— 4She  is  at  church.— 
Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ?— -She  is  prone  thither. — Does  your 
mother  often  go  to  church  t — She  goes  thither  eveiT  morning  and 
every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up.— «At  what  o'clock, 
does  she  get  up  ? — She  gets  up  at  sun-rise.^-Dost  thoa  go  to  school 
to-day  1— -I  do  go  thither. — ^What  dost  thou  learn  at  schooll — I 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your  aunt  1 — She 
is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  sister. — ^Do  your  sisters  go  this 
evening  to  the  opera  t — No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. 
^Is  your  father  gone  a  hunting  t— He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a 
hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting  1 — ^I  like 
to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting.^Is  your  father  still  in  the 
country  1 — ^Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — ^What  does  he  do  there  t 
-^He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there. — Did  you* hunt  when  y)u 
were  in  the  country  ? — ^I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 

How  long  have  you  st^ed  with  (6ci)  my  mother  1 — ^I  stayed  with 
her  the  whole  evening.— Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the  castle  ? — 
I  was  there  last  week. — ^Did  you  find  many  people  there  1 — ^I  found 
only  three  persons  there. — ^Who  were  those  three  persons  1 — ^They 
(C^^)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter. — ^Are  these 
girls  as  good  as  their  brothers  1 — ^They  are  better  than  they. — ^Gan 
your  sisters  speak  German  ?— They  canpot,  but  they  are  iMrning 
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U  •^ave  yoa  brought  anything  to  your  mother  I — ^I  brought  nei 
ffood  fruits  and  a  fii^  tart. — What  has  your  niece  brought  you  1— 
She  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good 
peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches  1 — ^I  do  like  them  much  (fe()r).— > 
How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fern.)  given  you  ]--She 
has  given  me  more  than  twenty  of  them.^Have  you  eaten  many 
cherries  this  year  1 — I  have  eaten  many  of  them. — Did  you  give 
any  to  your  little  sister  1^1  gave  her  some.^Why  have  you  n<>' 
given  any  to  your  good  neighbour  (fem.)  I — I  wished  to  five  he 
some,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  nc 
like  cherries. — ^Were  there  many  pears  last  year  1 — ^There  were  nu 
many. 

188. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  p  lay  1 — ^They  cannot  go  thither, 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  veiy  ill. — Did  you 
sleep  well  last  night  1 — ^I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my  children  made 
too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you  last  nightl — ^I  was 
at  my  brother-in-law's. — ^Did  you  see  your  sistei^in-law ! — I  did 
see  her. — How  is  she  ? — She  was  better  yesterday  evening  than 
usual. — Did  you  play  1 — ^We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good 
books ;  for  my  sister4n-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. — 
Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  1 — I  have  read  it. — Is  there  any 
thing  new  in  it  ?— I  have  not  read  anything  new  in  it^Where  have 
you  been  since  (fettbem)  I  saw  youl — I  have  been  at  Vienna,  Lon- 
don, and  Berlin. — Did  you  speak  to  my  sister  1 — I  did  speak  to  her. 
— What  does  she  say  ? — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — 
Where  have  you  put  my  pen  1 — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you 
intend  to  see  your  aunt  t<^ay  1 — I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has 
promised  me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  (&cn>unbern)  that  family 
(bic  'XamUii)^  for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of 
it  The  children  and  the  servants  (t)a^  (^eflnbe  has  no  plural)  are 
the'  subjects  (b(c  Unttfrtf^an^  gen.  en)  of  the  state  ^bet  @taot). — ^The 
tutors  of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (bet  9){tntfler),  who  share 
(tiKtUn)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (Die  ^rge)  of  the  govern- 
ment (Die  9{eqterung).  The  good  education  Cbxt  Gr^te^nng)  which 
is  given  to  children  (See  Obs,  Contin.  of  Lesson  LX^Q  is  the 
erown  (bie  ^rone)  of  monarchs  (bet  SOtenard)/  gen.  en).  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTIETH  LESSON.— gLcljt?ij0te  Certiott. 

To  march  (to  walk)*  g){arfc6ii;em* 

To  walk  (to  go  on  foot).        ©el^n*  (}U  gupe  geben;* 


9£  , 

%a%  mct^^itt,  theVurmy  has  marched  Uie  whole  day. 
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To  step 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  traveller, 

the  wanderer    (the  traveller  on 

foot), 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  step  (meaning  to  step 

physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business,       7 
an  afifair,  3 

To  transact  business. 

To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk. 
Salt  meats. 
Milk-food, 

To  attract. 

The  load-stone  attracts  iron. 

Her  singing  attracts  me. 

To  allure,  to  entice* 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
I  am  enraptured  with  it. 
Tho  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force), 


To  meddle  with  something. 

To  concern  one's   self  about 

something. 
To  trouble  one's  head  about 

something,  (to  meddle  with 

something). 


6dftc(itfn*.  Part,  past,  gcftl^nttai 

Imperil  fcbntt 
fRci^cn,      i   take   frtn    for    theii 
SBanbent/ )  auxiliary, 

bee  9l(tfcnb( ; 
Ut  fiSkinbecer  ($Banbet^(mn> 

C^ite  92(t(e  garficfUgetu 
Qxntn  &t^x\n  modikL 

(Einm  ed^ntt  t^*. 

(Sine  9{etfe  moc^en. 
Qmt  ditU  Molten*. 

cin  ®ef(^ft  (plural  c )« 

®ef(!^&fte  nuu^cn. 

Gal^etu 

gefobenc^  ^(etfc^ ; 

fn(*e«  gleif* ; 

bte^petfe; 

M  (Bttxd^t  (plur.  e) ; 

bte  a32U4^ 

gefatjene  Gpetfen ; 

fiRi(4^fl9eife* 

2Cti  {i4  ate()en*  (fittbtiila 
()<n*,  on^ie^.ett*). 

jDet  a){Aanet  jle^t  bo^  &nL  oi 
SS^x  CSkfattg  atel^t  tntc^  atu 

SBejoubenu 
(Sntfidtn. 

bte  ©d^n^eit; 
bte  ^onnonie ; 
bte  ^tlmme ; 
tieOktoalt 


i  @t4  in  ttxoai^  mirdben. 
\  6td^  nut  ettoa^  obgeben^. 


€rt(|  urn  etwa^  Mimmmu 
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I  do  not  meddle  with  other  peo*  3d^   mifd^c  mi(()  vXijIt  in   frctn^ 
ple*8  husiness.  ^&nbcL 

The  quarrel  (the  contest),     ber  ^antel ; 

the  commerce  (*e  traffic),    Uv  ^antcl  (has  no  plural). 

Strange  (forei^),  fccnib. 

It  is  strange.  C^^  ift  fcntecSac 

Ha  employs  himself  in  painting*  Gt  gtH  fic^  tmt  Ut  sfMctd  a6. 
The  art  of  painting,  bie  ^DSatecei ; 

chemistry,  bte  (Sb^iue/  bie  ^(bctbcfunfi ; 

the  chemist,  bcr  €6emifer  (b(r  ^ctbcf dnfttcr) ; 

the  art,  bte  itunft 

To  look  at  some  one.  Scmonben  onje^^m** 

To  concern  some  one.  Semanbctt  attgef^m*. 

I  look  at  you*  Z^  fef)e  @ie  an. 

The  thing,  \  IK^^^'f  ,       ^ 

I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  34  nufc^e  mi^  ni(^t  ^rn  in  2)iitdf 

ihin^  that  do  not  concern  me.      bte  mtd^  nid^t^  ange()etu 
What  IS  that  to  me  T  f  fffio^  gel^t  ^  micb  an  ? 

What  is  that  to  yon  t  f  gBa^  ge^t  ba$  @ic  an  ? 

•  To  repeat.  aOBtebet^olen. 

The  repetition,  bag    SBiebcr^cIen.     (See    Lest  in 

LXXI.  Obs.  C.) 
the  beginning,  the  commence-  bet  TCnfang ; 

ment, 
the  wisdom,  bte  SSki^Ht ; 

the  goddess,  bte  ®£ttinn ; 

the  lord,  bet^ett; 

the  nightingale,  bte  SSo^tigaE. 

411  beginnings  are  difficult.  7C{Ut  TCttfttsig  ifi  f(i)ioetr  (a  prorerb). 

To  create*  Gd^affen.    P&rt. past, gefcj^ffnu 

Imperf.  ft^uf. 

The  creator,  bet  e^dfipftt ; 

the  creation,  bie  GcfeSpfung ; 
the  benefit  (the  kindness),    bte  SBo()(t^at ; 

the  fear  of  we  Lord,  bie  Sutc^t  beg  ^errn ; 

the  heaven,  ber  ^inmiet ; 

the  earth,  bie  (Itbe ; 

the  «olitnde,  bie  (Stnfamfett ; 

the  lesson,  bte  Section; 

*>  Substantivefl  terminating  in  um,  form  their  plural  by  changing  nm  int« 
ni.  Ex.  baS  3ii^t9i^ttttm,  the  individual ;  pkir.  tecSttbiotbtiett ;  M$  ^tuHunt 
the  itDdy ;  plur  bie  ^htbten. 


tlieezeraiMy  ticVtt%abe; 

the  goodness.  tie  Ofite." 

I  hare  done  it  for  your  sake.        34  \)aU  ci  3btttsx^tn  ^iaxu 

Obs.  The  preposition  ttcgm  takes  its  place  eiiliei 
before  or  after  the  genitive  which  it  governs ;  but  when 
it  follows  a  personal  pronoun,  the  letter  t  is  substituted 
for  the  letter  r  of  the  pronoun  which  then  forms  one 
word  with  Uie  preposition.  The  same  thing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  ^Ttot/  on  ac- 
cotmt  of,  and  inn  —  tDtOen/  for  the  sake  of,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  latter  never  stands  before  the  sub- 
stantive.   Ex. 

SXctnctiofgen/  nmncti)aVbtn,  on  ao-  Wii\ttti»tQm,  tai\ttl!^Vbtn,   on  ao* 

count  of  me.  count  of  us. 

^>chidn>(9cn/ teinet^((«n,  on  ac-  (Eittctioegfn/CurctfH^tben/ on  account 

count  of  thee.  of  you. 

emttm^Qiti,  felnctH^eit/  on  ao-  Sfycttscc^,  Wixtt^oXbtn,  on  account 

count  of  him.  of  them,  for  their  sake. 

S^utsotQtn,  x{)tctf)off>cn,   on   ac«  • 

count  of  her. 

In  the  same  way  we  say :  ttm  tlidttetiotllett/  for  my 
sake ;  ttm  brnttwiUm,  for  thy  sake,  &c. 

He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  (^  f)at  c^  nm  il)ret»tQCTi  gct^iu 
her. 

On  account  of  you  and  your  S^rets  unb  S^ver  ittnbct/  tUn  f^ 
children,  as  well  as  on  account  n>ot)(  oU  metnct?  unb  tn  SRdttt* 
of  me  and  mine,  I  hare  put  gen  totQtn,  fnaht  id^  SS^ntn  Mcfi{ 
you  in  mind  of  and  inculcated  wtd^ttgc  unb  unMofx^c  ^BSaffi* 
this  important  and  infallible  l)txX  gu  (3€mM)€  gcful^rt  ttab  cUm 
truth.  gefcl^tft 

The  deanluMBs,  the  uncleanii-  bte  dttxntxdiMt\  bie  ttnrdnlU^fctt ; 


» 


the  government  (meaning  the  bte  )D6ngfeit 

maflristrate), 
Sensible,  reasonable,  vctnftttf)!^ 

Not  only— but  also.  9li4t  oUctn  —  fmbcm  ottd^ 

KXXRCISBS.     189. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  1 — With  much  pleasure. — What 
hare  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food  1 — I  like  it  bei* 

«  Abitract  substantiYei  have  no  rlunl  in  Genasn;  as  Mf  &Ut,  the  foed* 
«MH ;  bU  iitU,  the  loye,  Ac. 
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ter  than  all  other  food.— -Are  yon  ready  to  dine? — ^I  am  ready  «-D« 
yon  intend  to  set  out  soon ! — ^I  intend  settine  out  next  week. — Do 
you  trayel  alone  1 — ^No,  Madam,  I  travel  wiw  my  uncle. — Do  you 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  *' — We  travel  in  a  carriage. — Did  you 
meet  any  one  in  (auf  with  the  dative)  your  last  journey  to  Berlin  1 
— We  met  many  wanderers. — What  do  you  intend  to  spend  youi 
time  in  this  summer  ? — I  intend  to  take  a  short  journey. — Did  you 
walk  much  in  your  last  journey  ? — ^I  like  very  much  to  walk,  hut  my 
uncle  likes  to  ffo  in  a  carriage. — Did  he  not  wish  to  walk  ?— tie 
wished  to  walk  at  £rst,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  he 
wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so  that  I  did  not  walk  much. — 
What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to-day  1 — We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  our  professor,  who  made  a  long  speech  on  ({iber  with  the 
aceus.)  the  goodness  of  God. — What  did  he  sav  ? — After  saying, 
'*  God  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  &ar  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  all  wisdom ; "  he  said,  <<  repetition  is  the 
mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God."-* 
Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  1 — ^When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  longer. 
— What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vi- 
enna 1 — It  was  very  bad  weather ;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed, 
and  rained  very  heavily.** 

190. 

What  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden  1 — I  am  walking 
m  it  (^ortn). — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  ?— The  singing 
of  the  birds  attracts  me.'^Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  1 — ^There 
are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me.— 
Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (ttbcr  with  the  accus.) 
you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  (gArt» 
lid))  mother,  wlio  loves  you  so  much  1 — I  confess,  the  harmony  of 
the  singinf;  of  those  litUe  birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  the 
most  tender  words  of  my  devest  friends. — What  does  your  niece 
amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She  reads  a  good  deal  and 
writes  letters  to  her  mother. — ^What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself 
with  in  his  solitude  1— He  employs  himself  in  painting  and  chem- 
istry.-—Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business  ? — ^He  no  lon^r  does 
any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does  he  meddle  with  your 
business  1 — He  does  not  gi^aerally  (gen>S^nU^)  meddle  with  other 
people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with  mine,  because  he  loves 
me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat  your  lesson  to-day  ? — He 
has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you  know  it  1 — I  did  know  it  pretty 
well. — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  1—1  have  done  some, 
bat  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg  ? — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me;  but  I  love  you  so  much  (fo  febr)  that 
I  concern  myself  much  (fc^r)  about  what  you  are  doing. — Does  any 
one  trouble  his  head  about  you  1 — No  one  troubles  his  head  abouf 

*■  The  kamer  must  here  repeat  all  the  expresdoDt-relative  to  the  impersoiHil 
mtb  ti  i%UiM,  in  Letnons  LIY.  and  L^ 

11* 
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mt;  for  1  am  not  worth  the  trouble.— Not  only  for  the  sake  of 
eleanliness,  bat  a.BO  for  the  sake  of  health  (^e  ®cfiint6clt),  pmdent 
people  aroid  (flc^  (flten  Mi:  with  the  datire)  aneleanlineas,  and  wasli 
themaelvea  often.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EI6HTY.FIRST  LESSON.— Cin  ]m2^  (Utjjtj^jfiU 

OF    THB    FUTURE. 

The  first  or  simple  fiiture  is  formed  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  iverbett*^  to  become,*  and  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  from  shall  or  tmllj  and  tne 
infinitive.     Ex. 

I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love.   34  totttt  lUUn,  €t  (fie)  »icb  lUUtu 
Thou  wilt  love,  you  will  love.     2)u  »lrfl  litbtn,  SV  wetbet  (6ttf 

loetbcn)  (te^. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  love.     SBtr  roccben  Uebcn,  fie  toetbcn  (te6fn 

I  shall  be  loved.  3c^  n>erbe  0c(tc6t  iDerben. 

Will  you  love  my  mother  %  SBetben  ^Tte  nieine  3Xtittct  Itthtn  7 

I  shall  love  her  muoh.  3cb  nxtbe  fie  fe^r  Itebetu 

I  shall  never  love  her.  3cb  wctbe  fte  nie  Uebetu 
I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves  3cb  n^evbe  fie  (ieben,  n>enn  fie  nwt 
me.  Iteben  nntb.  (See  Less.  XLYU.) 

Will  you  go  out  to-day  t  ISetben  ©ie  l^ute  miQtf^  1 

To  be  dusty.  @tao6tg  fetn*,  fiattbett. 

Is  it  dusty  1  SfttiftouMg? 

It  is  dusty.  Qi  ifl  ftauHg. 

It  is  very  dusty.  Qi  tjt  fe^  ftaahx^ 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  t  3ft  e^  fcbnmttg  bron^en  ? 

it  is  very  muddy.  iSi  \ft  fe^  f(ii|mu(tg. 

To  be  smoky,  to  smoke.       Stottdfteiu 
Is  it  smoky  ?    Does  it  smoke  1    fRwx&at  e^  7 
it  is  very  smoky.    It  smokes  (^  raud^t  fe(^c. 

much. 
It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too  i&$  rau(^  jU  fe^. 

muoh. 

I'offoin.  4^  t  n  e  i  n  .q  e  ()  e  n  *• 

.   To  come  in.  {)  e  r  e t  n  Co  m  m  e n  *• 

A  Thb  verb  loerbcsi*,  when  employed  in  the  fommtioa  of  the  ftttoie  ant 
other  teniea,  loiet  its  proper  siicnification. 
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Win  yoo  go  inl  SBcrten  6ic  fjindn  gebcn  i 

To  sit  dovm>  &i6)  \c^txu 

To  sit.  6i|cn»  (verb  neuter).      Part 

past,  g  c  f  e  f  f  e  tt    Imperf.  fo^. 

1  will  sit  down  on  that  chair.      Sii  win  mtc^  auf  biefcn  €ftu^  M^** 

Where  did  he  sit !  SBo  fap  cc  ? 

He  sat  upon  that  chair.  (&t  fap  auf  ttefcm  Gtitl^te. 

To  have  left.  UebrtQ  bteiben*.    Imperfect, 

betels. 

How  much  money  have  yon  left  1  SBiemel  @etb  UcxU  36nen  fibrig? 
I  have  a  crown  left.  ©^  bteibt  mir  ctn  Ul)<itct  ftbrig, 

I  have  only  three  crowns  left.      (£*^  bleiben  mtr  nut  brei  Z^oicv  fibrt^. 
If  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but  SBenn  id)  t^n  besafjtC/  n>trb  uiir  nur 
little  left.  rocntg  ilbrtg  btetben  (or  fo  toirb 

mtr  nut  xomxQ  fibrtg  b(cibcu). 

DC7*  ji.  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions ;  that  is,  when  that  which 
ought  to  stand  first  is  put  after,  and  forms  as  it  were 
the  complement  of  the  other.  An  inversion  of  propo- 
sitions  takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins 
with  a  conjunction.    Ex. 

If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him  SBenn  cr  fcmmt/  iDcrbe  i4  n^t  i^m 

(inrersion).  fprccben. 

I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes  Sdj)  roctbe  mit  tl|)m  \pv<6)m,  wenn  et 

^without  inversion).  fommt. 

If  It  is  fine  weather  to-morrowj  1  fffiettn  c^  nwtgen  f(Mite6  fSetter  (ft, 

shall  take  a  walk  (inversion),      toertc  idb  fpa^eren  Qtf)ttL 
I  shall  taka  a  walk  if  it  is  fine  3d)  toettc  fpagtftcn  QtJ)tn,  menn  e^ 

weather   to-morrow   (without     nictgen  fd^ne^  SSktter  t^ 

inversion). 

DC?*  B,  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb, 
when  in  an  inversion  of  propositions,  the  coiigunction 
loentt/  if,  is  omitted  in  the  first.  This  omission  of  the 
coi\junction  may  take  place  or  not ;  hut  when  it  does, 
the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  coi\junction  f  o, 
then  (so). 

Then  (so).  @  0  • 

.^  •        :  run  CSBdcnxtM  \6)  mctn  ^ctt  (instead 

If  I  receive  my  money  I  shall  S     ^^ .  ^^„  ^^  ^^j„  ^^  mmmt), 

P^yy^"*-  I    fo  bciflM«  tcf)  Sic. 

>>  Whenever  a  wlU  or  intention  and  not  merely  fiiturity  ii  to  be  e; 
ihe  veib  toolkttf  ii  used. 
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'       lOCttCtU 

Obs.  When  the  conjnnction  tomtt  is  not  omitted,  the 
ecHyonction  fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be 
(Knitted  or  not,  unless  the  proposition  is  of  a  certain 
length* 

If  yon  will  promise  me  to  keep  SB^nn  6tc  mit  occfprcd^  inttitn,ti 
it  secret,  I  sludl  tell  ittoyoa.      Qfitim  fa  \^tn,  fo  wcrte  td^  H 

3hntn  fagen. 

I  h&re  spent  all  my  money,  so  3A   ^^   aQ  »^n  9tSt  mii(^(t* 
that  I  naTe  none  lefu  ben,  fb  Uf  mic  (dn^  mc^i:  ftbrti) 

Hribt. 

TofiU.  Sfittcn  (anfttltcn)* 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine,  Cine  ^fit  mit  IBdn  onfUQcn. 

I  fill  my  purse  with  money.         Scft  fftQe  mcincn  Scntif  (mdne  9St» 

^)  nut  Mb. 
l^tfa  what  do  yon  fill  that  glass  1  SCBemit  pten  &t  ^tfU  (3Ha<  ? 

VZJBRCISES.      191  • 

Will'  your  father  go  out  to-day  t — He  will  go  oat,  if  it  i&Jne 
weather. — ^Will  your  sister  go  out  1 — She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy. — ^Will  you  love  my  brother  t — ^I  shall  love  him  with  aU  my 
heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — ^Will  your  plants  go  into  the 
country  to-morrow  1 — ^They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall 
we  take  a  walk  to-day  1 — ^We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too 
muddy  out  of  doors.— Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind 
yonder  mountain  t  ^I  do  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in  ? — We  will  go  in, 
if  you  like. — ^Will  you  go  into  that  room  1 — I  shall  not  go  into  it, 
for  it  is  smoky ^—-l  wish  you  a  good  morning^,  Madam.— -WHl  you 
not  come  in ! — Will  you  not  sit  down  1 — I  will  sit  down  upon  that 
largo  chair. — ^Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  brother  ?— 
I  will  tell  you.— tifereis  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat  often. — When 
did  he  die  i— He  died  two  years  ago. — ^I  amrerymuch  (fef)r)  afflic- 
ted at  ik— Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money ! — ^I  hare  not  spent  alK 
—How  much  hast  thou  left  of  it! — ^I  have  not  much  left  of  it;  I 
have  but  one  florin  \e(t — How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  ?-.« 
They  have  br.*.  three  crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to 

Cay  your  tailor  t— I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay 
Im,  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  bro- 
thers have  left  ? — They  will  have  a  Imndred  crowns  loft. — Will 
you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  1 — If  1  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
to  him. — Will  vou  take  a  walk  to-monow  1 — If  it  is  fine  weather,  1 
<hall  take  ^  walk ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather,  I  shall  stay  at  home^-^ 
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WiU  yott  pay  your  shoemaker  1—1  shall  pay  hiin«  if  I  x^ceire  my 
moiie^  to-morrow.— Why  do  you  wish  to  go  I— If  your  father  comee 
I  shau.not  go ;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  I  must  go. — Why  do  you 
not  sit  down  1— If  you  will  stay  with  (M)  me,  I  will  sit  down ; 
but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  along  with  you. — Will  you  love  my  chil- 
dren 1 — ^If  they  are  good  and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them ;  but  it 

th^  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall  despise  and  punish  them. ^Am 

I  right  in  speaking  thus  (|b)T— You  are  not  wrong.  (See  end  at 
Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGUTY-SECOND  LESSON.— J^tDei  ntth  Ktit^Btt 

fitctUm. 

OF   THE  PAST   OR   COMPOUND   INFINITIVE. 

InGennan,  as  in  English,  the  past  infinitive  is  formed 
firom  the  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  ;  but  in  English  the  past  participle 
stands  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in  German  it  pre- 
cedes it.    Ex. 

Hare  loved,  to  ha^e  loved.  ^ftebt  ^ben,  ^cttebt  gu  ^o6en. 

In  order  to  have  loved.  Um  gcltebt  gtt  l^ahctu 

Withotit  having  loved.  Di^nc  geftebt  gu  ^6cn. 

Have  been  loved.  ®eticbt  n)crb(n  fetn. 

To  have  been  loved.  ©ettebt  xottUn  gu  fetn. 

OF   THE    PAST   FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first 
or  simple  future  (preceding  Lesson)  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  toerbeit*  and  the  past  infinitive     Ex. 

I  shall  hav€  loved,  he  (she)  will  3c6  toetU  gcttebt  l)aUn,  er  (|ie)  mttb 

have  loved.  geliebt  ^ab.en. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will  )Du  »ir|!  fielicbt  f)aUn,  3&t  werbet 

have  loved.  (@te  werbcn)  gdiebt  baben. 

We  shall  have  loved,  they  will  9Blv  n>crbm  gctiebt  ^abeii/  fie  n>art(n 

have  loved.  aeliebt  baben. 

I  shall  have  been  loved.  3*  to(xU  gclicbt  tocrbcn  feiiu 

I  shall  have  written  my  letters  3*  wctbc  mctnc  JBncrc  gefd^tiebcn 
before  you  return.  babcii/  efic  ©ic  aurfidfommen. 

When  I  have  paid  for  the  ho/se  I      ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^y^  ^ahtn), 
I  shaU  have  only  ten  crowns  ^     ^^^^^  ^^^  „„^  „^  ^^^^  rj^^ 

»«•  [     dbrtg  bCciben. 
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DL/*  ^  When  at  the  end  if  a  prqpoBition  there  are 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  on  account  ol 
the  coi\jiinction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  in- 
finitives or  participles.    Ex. 


What  will  you  do  when  you 
have  dined  1 


When  I  have  spoken  to  your 
brother  I  shall  know  what  I 
have  to  do. 


SBa^  xottUn  @te  tbnit/  wcnn  ^\c  p 
SKtttag  gcgcffen  f^aUn  toetbcn, 
or  werben  gu  SO^tttag  gegeffm  ^s 

SBcnn  tdb  3l^ren  93rubcr  gefprc(^cn 
fyiUn  toctic,  or  wettc  gefptoc^en 
i)ahm,  fo  tocxU  ic^  toxficn,  ma^  td^ 
gu  tljun  ^5c. 


DCT^  The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most 
elegant  and  most  usuaL    Ex. 


[  have  told  him  that  you  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  the  horse. ' 


The  same  (feminine). 

The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same. 

It  is  all  one  (the  same). 

Sucfi 


'  3c6  bob^  iN  d^^d^  M  ^ic  ba< 
^ferb  ()a6(n  t>er(au^  mfiffen  Tand 
not  tKtfaufen  genmft  or  mnffcft 
()abcn). 

IDlcfetbe^bie  n&mtic^e.  (S«fi 
Lessons  XII.  and  XIV.) 


J  )Dt«fe(b€  (bte  n&mn^O  ^a(!^c. 
^  )S)a^fc(6e  {Ji(x%  natmftc^)  iDing. 

(^nettet 

(S^  ifl  ctnertcU 


I    M(uc,      F&rtu       Neut, 

(is  declined  according  tc 
the  characteristic  termi- 
nation). 


Obs.  A.    When  folc^  is  preceded  by  em  or  tebt,  it  haa 
the  declension  of  an  adjective     Ex. 

Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such  (Sin  fc(4et  9)lann,  cine  fcC^e  ^a% 

a  child.  ctn  fb(d^  itinb. 

Such  men  merit  esteem.  &el6)i  0){enfc^cn  wrbienen  Tfd^tnng.' 

Oins*  B.    When  folc^  is  followed  by  eitt/  it  is  not  de* 
eUned.    Ex. 
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Such  a  man,  sach  a  woman,  such  @clc^  ein  saiann,  fo(c(  erne  QfeoUi  !io(d( 
a  happiness*  ctn  d^lfidF. 

On  the  outside  of^  without^  out  of,  ZCupcr^alt)  (a  preposition  gov< 

erning  the  genitire). 

fhe  church  stands  oatside  the  S)ie  Stixd^t  tfl  aupct^alb  ter  Gtatt. 

town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the  3*  »et^c  ©it  oor  bem  J£?)ore  (©tobt* 

town-gate.  t()ore)  crwarten. 

The  town  or  city-gate.  {^gSW 

To  go  out.  ^tnau^edm** 

To  come  out.  ^evau^&nuncn*. 

Seldom  (rarely).         ©cttcn. 
Does  he  sit  under  the  tree  T  ©tgt  er  unter  ^cm  S^aume  ? 

He  is  sitting  under  it.  &  |!|t  taruntcr.    (^Obs.  B,  Lea* 

son  Ln.) 

To  continue  {to  proceed).  <  |  J  rtfeg  c^n."  * 

He  continues  his  speech.  f  (&t  -^hf^tt  in  fctncr  fRctt  fort 

1  ne  appetite,  ^  ^.  ^  g^j^^^  ^j.  ^  g^p  ^^^^^  ^^^ . 

the  narrative,  the  tale,  tie  (Sr jAt)(un9 ; 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  bank),  ^a^  Ufct ; 

the  sea-shore,  bo^  lifer  M  fOlittti ; 

on  the  sea-shore,  om  Ufer  bc5  SKeere^ 

Not  until  (not  before).       Sfltd^t  if)^x  —  bli. 
Before.  (St)e,  c f)C  aU^  6eD0r. 

I  shall  no  see  him  until  I  go  3(16  toerbc  t^n  ntd)t  fe^eO/  el^e  (^ 
thither.  oor)  i(6  lling(I)e. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de-  ^ahen  @te  tf)n  wt  fetner  2C6retf(S  gea 
parture  1  fe^cn  ? 

I  will  not  do  it  until  you  tell  34  t()ue  (^  nid^t,  hii  ®te  c$  mit  fm 
me.  gen. 

There  is,  there  are.  ^a  \%  Plural,  ba  fitit. 

Here  is,  here  are*  ^ter  ift, — bier  flnb. 

Here  I  am.  ^ier  i&in  xii. 

There  is  my  book.  i>a  ifl  mein  S3tt4. 

There  it  is.  )Da  ifl  e«. 

There  they  are.  S)a  ftnb  pe. 

•  ^ottfet^en  ii  a  legolarTerb  active  and  goyems  the  accusative ;  fortfa^rea*, 
HI  the  contrary,  is  neuter  and  iiregular  aiid  goverm  the  ^a^^r«  ^^^^a  ^^mp 
padtko  itt  or  mit. 
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Theiefoie.  iDcfwMCtt/  M)€t» 

Tliat  is  the  reason  why.        )Da^  t|!  t\t  Utfac^e^  wanmb 

Therefore  I  say  so.  )S)e$n)egen  fage  t^l  c^ 

My  sister's  feet  are  cold.  ^Xelner  ^noefler  frieren  tie  Sifc 

Her  hands  are  cold.  3^r  frieren  tie  ^dnU  (ci  tfi  11^  os 

ten  ^ten  fa(t). 

KXIBC18ES.     19d. 

When  will  you  jto  to  Italy  1 — ^I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  hare  learnt 
Italian. — "When  wul  yoar  brothers  go  to  Germany  1 — ^They  will 
go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — When  will  they  learn 
It  ? — ^They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  master. — 
How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid  for  oar 
horses  T — When  we  hare  paid  for  them  we  shall  have  only  a  hun- 
dred crowns  left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sell  the  carriage  1 — I  have  told  him  so. — Have  you  writ- 
ten to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  1 — ^I  have  not  writ- 
ten to  the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they  already  answered  you? 
— Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter  next  week. — Have  you 
ever  seen  such  a  person  ?^^I  have  never  seen  such  a  one. — Have 
you  already  seen  our  church  * — ^I  have  not  seen  it  yet. — Where  does 
It  standi — ^It  stands  outside  the  town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I 
will  ffo  with  you  in  order  to  show  it  to  you.— Who  is  there  1 — ^Itis 
I.— Who  are  those  men  1 — ^They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak 
to  you. — Of  what  country  are  they  1 — They  are  Americans.— 
Where  have  you  been  since  1  saw  you  ? — We  sojourned  long  on 
the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  to  France. — 
Will  you  continue  your  narrative  t — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in 
France  when  we  were  taken  to  the  king  who  received  (aufnaf)m)  us 
very  well  and  sent  us  back  to  our  country. — ^Whom  are  you  look- 
ing for  1 — I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. — ^If  you  wish  to  find 
him  you  must  go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — ^The  garden  is 
lar^e,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  him  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in 
which  part  (ber  !£()et()  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under 
the  large  tree  under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I 
shall  mid  him. 

193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  1 — ^They  wish  to  leant 
English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — Why  do 
you  sit  near  the  fire  1— My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — What  do  the  people  live  upon  that 
live  on  the  sea-shore  1 — ^They  live  upon  fish  alone. — Why  will  you 
not  eo  a  hunting  any  more  1 — ^I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day, 
and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  uffly  bird,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  shall 
not  go  a  hunting  any  more. — -Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — I  shafl  not  eat 
before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so 
much  1 — He  has  a  good  aqppetite,  that  is  the  reason  he  eats  so  much 
•"-If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do  yoa  notxe* 
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turn  them  to  me  1-^1  intend  reading  them  once  more,  that  is  iht 
reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned  them  to  you ;  but  I  shall  return 
them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them  a  (sum)  second  time. — 
Why  did  you  not  bring  me  my  clothes  ? — ^They  were  not  made, 
therefore  I  did  not  bring  them ;  but  I  bring  them  to  you  now,  hero 
Uiey  are. — ^Yon  have  learnt  your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not 
learnt  here  1 — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  the 
reason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ;  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow* 
—When  will  you  correct  my  exercises  1 — ^I  will  correct  them  when 
Ton  brinff  me  those  of  your  sister. — ^Do  you  think  (glau^j  yon 
have  made  mistakes  in  them. — I  do  not  know. — ^If  you  have  made 
mistakes  yon  have  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must 
be  learnt  well,  to  make  no  mistakes  in  the  exercises. — ^It  is  all  the 
same,  if  you  do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn 
them  before  (fo  nxv^t  tc^  fie  crft)  to-morrow.— You  must  make  no 
mistakes  in  your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to 
make  none.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EI6HTY.THIRD  LESSON. -iOm  mib   aclftfiiBU 


To  die  of  a  disease. 
The  small  pox 

She  died  of  the  small  pox. 
The  ferer,  the  intermitting  fever, 
He  bad  a  cold  fit. 
He  has  an  ague. 
His  fever  has  returned 

The  apoplexy. 

He  has  been  sttriek  with  apo- 
plexy. 

To  sell  well. 
Wina  sells  well 
Cloth  sells  well. 
Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 


2(n  ctncr  (dative)   Stxatilljdt  |ter« 

ibcn*. 
tic  S3tottern  (plural  of  tie  SBtats 

Uv,  the  blister,  the  pustule,  the 

pock). 
6ie  iff  an  Un  JBtattern  geflor^nu 

6t  l)attt  dnen  TtnfaU  twn  ^tUx. 
6t  ^at  ba^  %\^m  Memmm. 
(St  f)at  ta$  Stc6er  wUt>w  UHtw 
tncn« 

iDet  @<t)Iad  ^t  t^n  ^vc^fyd 

(St  iff  Mm  ^foge  gerft^rt  wk* 

ben. 
©uten  2C6gang  (a6en*. 
®ut  oti^^en*. 
fOtel  StSinftt  flnben*. 
t  ^er  SBetn  Qiljt  gut  ah  (bat  duten 

2(6^ng). 
f  >Da«  Su(6  bat  guten  Hh^n^  (fhu 

M  l^let  Jt&ufpr). 
t  jDer  SBeln  n>trb  niOjftti  Sat^v  S^ 

UnTCbCfiin^iaUa 
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To  open. 

To  shot. 

To  open. 

rhat  door  opens  easily. 

The  door  does  not  shut, 
'nie  window  shuts  well. 

Par  off,  from  afar. 

That  house  is  seen  far  off. 


fOtffntn,  msfma^,  cuf^u^^j^ 

fdnnuK^en/     tufi^cfni*     (acti«ft 
verbs). ^ 
3vi^t\)m*,  ^fdfttief en*.    Part,  past^ 
gefd)(ofTctu    Imperfl  fijM^ 
2(ufgcl)en  •  (a  neuter  verb),  fk^  8jf 

nem 
X>\t\t  Z,Wv  d(()t  Uld^  auf  (ifi  Utdr 

ju  ^en). 
S)teSbCiv|(Vt(^»t<iftt 
S)a6  gfeofUc  fc^tcpr  gut 

fSen  toeitcni/  wn  feme. 
SRan  fie^  biefe^  ^ott^  imt  weitan 
(MO  ftrnO* 


!6onmicrf(dtar  tr^gt  man  nidit  t» 
SBtnter. 
^omnierf(ett)er  n^er^en  nt^t  m  SBtn« 
ter  getragen. 

That  is  not  said.  >Do^  n)trb  nlc^t  ^efagt 

That  cannot  be  comprehended.    Dai  if  unbeocetfUd)* 


It  is  clear. 

To  conceiye,  to  comprehend. 

According  to  circumstances. 

The  disposition, 
the  circumstance, 


Hi  tfl  bcuttt4 

SBcarcifen*.    Part,  past,  6«griffcn. 
tmperf.  Uaxiff. 
C  9?adf)  Den  Umffanbcn. 
t  S^adb  S3efci>afTm(»ctt  Ut  UmftAnte. 

tie  S3er(i)ajfen6ett ; 

tcr  UmftanD. 


According  as. 

Accordiiuo^  to  ciroumstances. 

It  depen£  on  circumstances. 


9lA<i&bent,  [t  md:^cm,  in  fo  fcxxu 
^a&itcm  c$  tft  (no(6tem  c^  €cmini)» 
92ad^bem  t)tc  UmflAnbe  ftnb. 

Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the  @teQen  @te  Da^  ®to^  itfc^t  onf  ben 
table,  for  it  wiu  break.  Sifc^ ;  benn  e$  toitb  jeribtectcn. 

Imperf.  jerbrod^. 

To  pnt  C^telten. 

To  lay.  Segcn. 

«  Deffnen  and  attfmad|ett  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to  give  ac 
eess,  as :  hit  X^orc,  hit  ^ut  ettted  3immet9,  mtn  ®^xanl  etnen  HBrtef  Sfittn 
or  aafntaj^ett,  to  open  the  town-gates,  the  door  of  a  room,  a  cupboard,  a  let 
ter.  Oeffiten  is  only  employed  to  make  an  opening  in  the  thing  itself,  as  t  H* 
ncn  Setc^nam,  eine  W>tx,  tin  (Sef^tofif  offhrn,  to  open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  ab- 
ioess,  because  there  is  no  openinff  yet.  So  we  say  bte  lS(Utf0td(ett  6fiitiw  te 
open  the  trenches,  ^ttfff^ltefien  w  only  employed  in  speaking  of  things  that 
»iv  abut  with  a  key  itf  a  padlock. 

^  The  same  distmction  is  to  be  made  betw««n\Utft^^tSL«sij^)gOk\^\i%^,Qi 
between  aufmac^tn  and  aitffi^Ue$e«^. 
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To  sett  to  seat.      ^t^m. 
To  stick.  etcdeiu* 

Are  the  women  handsome  t         @tnb  tie  ^xaucn  fd^n  ? 
They^are  so ;  they  are  rich  and  ^ie  fint  e  ^ ;  jie  finb  rctcb  unt  fc^n 
handsome. 

What  eountiy woman  U  .he  T    [  ^^^  g  g/, 

She  is  from  France*  6te  ifl  au^  (or  oon)  Sranfreic^ 

To  be  aD^rry  at  somebody  (about  SBSfe  auf  Skmonbea  (66cr  etivae) 

aiiytiuii^).  feiiu 

What  are  you  angry  about  1         SBotilbec  finb  @tc  6^fe  ? 

Are  you  sorry  for  haying  done  S6ut  c^  3()nen  (ctb/  U  get^n  ju 
iti  ^aben? 

(S^  thnt  mh  Uit. 
i  am  sorry  for  it.  -^  (S^  tfl  mit  ntc^t  (1(6.    (See  Lesson 


r(S^toutmt¥(ci 
<  (S^  tfl  mit  ni4 

C   Lxxvn.) 


Polite  (courteous),  impolite  (un-  $5fltd5 ;  un()l5fli(^ 

civil). 
Happy,  unhappy.  ©IficHic^ ;  ung(ficlli(^ 

What  sort  of  pen  have  you  losti  SBa^  ffir  cine  ^eber  ^aben  €fie  t)Cttos 

rcn? 
A  firold  one.  @tne  golbene. 

What  sort  of  pens  has   your  SBa<  ffir  ^ebecp  M  3()te  ^weflev 

sister  made  ?  gef4)nitten  ? 

Good  ones.  ®ute. 

■XSBOISK  194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  1 — She  died  of  the  fever. 
How  is  your  brodier  ? — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.    He  died 
three  months  ago.— I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  well  last 

•  CteHeit  is  used  when  the  penon  or  the  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it  were 
■taodbag  upright,  and  (eattt  when  it  u  lying.  Ex.  bie  ®Ufet»  hit  %laf^t  auf 
Hn.  £1(9  fteUcn,  to  put  tbe  glasses,  the  bottle  on  the  taMe :  tin  ^m  auf  Hi 
IBettlegen,  to  place  a  child  upon  the  bed;  eia  ^lefb  oaf  ba<  Sett  legm,  to  pot 
aooat  upon  the  bed ;  too  (KWett  @ie  mcinett  ©totf  (ingefteQt?  where  have  yoa 
placed  my  stick!  too  f^ahtn  €ie  metn  Wltfkt  ^inaelegt?  where  have  you  put 
■y  knife  I  The  verbs  fle|)ta*  and  Mt^txr  mav  be  expbined  by  the  fingfish 
▼erbs:  to  stand  and  to  lie.  Ex.  ^^t  @totf  ftebt  in  mcittcm  dimmer,  your 
stick  Is  (stands)  in  my  room;  S^r  Sruber  fU^t  am  %tn^,  your  brother 
stands  at  the  window ;  3^t  ^tfkt  Itegt  auf  bem  Xtfc^e,  your  knife  is  dies) 
upon  the  taUe;  ^ier  jle^t  3^t  ©toA  unb  ba  liegt  3^r  Wlt^tt,  here  stands 
your  stick  and  there  lies  your  knife.  @e^en  nearly  answers  to  the  English 
verb  to  teat,  as :  fe^en  @te  ftc^  hter^er,  seat  yourself  here.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  foUowing  idiom :  Semanbcn  in  ben  €tanS  ff^e n,  to  enable  some  one,  as : 
fA  haht  i^n  in  ben  (Stanb  gefe^t  tS  ju  t^nn,  ]  have  enabled  him  to  do  iu 
^te^fen,  as  an  active  verb,  is  used  with  the  preposixiou  Vxi  i(j!\<QW«A\s^  ^^oik 
meeumdve,  Ex.  3n  bit  tafdfe  jMtttt,  to  put  into  thn  IM^VX.  '^^  ^^ 
M.       M.  wmrimu  other  exampiei  of  theae  verba. 
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sommer  when  1  was  in  tna  eonntry. — Of  what  did  he  die  t— He 
died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  \ — She  is 
not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
^is  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb  btefcn  ^evQtn  toiebcr).— 
Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — ^I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has 
cold  fits. — ^What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  youi 
mother^s  ?— She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy. — ^Did  the  wine 
sell  well  last  year? — It  did  not  sell  veiy  well;  but  it  will  sell 
better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  will  not 
be  dear. — ^Why  do  you  open  the  door  1 — Do  you  not  see  how  it 
smokes  here? — I  do  not  see  it;  but  you  must  open  the  window  in^ 
stead  of  opening  the  door. — ^The  window  does  not  open  easily, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — When  will  you  shut  it  % 
-~I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke.— Why  do  you 
not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  1— If  I  put  them 
upon  that  little  table  they  will  break. — Did  you  often  go  a  fishing 
when  you  were  in  that  country  ! — We  often  went  a  fShing  and  a 
hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country,  you  will  see  the 
castle  of  my  father.— -You  are  very  polite.  Sir ;  but  I  have  seea 
that  castle  already.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON,— bUr  tm&  lUfttjigate 

The  utility,  the  use,  ber  9hi|cn ; 

the  advantsige,  ber  93ortf)et(. 

This  thing  is  of  no  use.  ^Dtefe  ^c^e  tft  Don  feinem  9}u^. 

To  profit  by  a  thing.  ^u^en  mi  etner  @o(^  gte^en*. 

To  turn  a  thing  to  profit.  *  ^i^  cine  ^ai^t  ju  9ltt(e  ma<!((ft 

To  be  useful  to  any  one.  Semanbetn  nu|en  (or  nft(ai}. 

Of  wha:  use  is  that  1  SSBesu  nfi|t  bo^  ? 

That  is  of  no  use.  ^ai  nft|t  nt^t^ 

Usefhl.  mitxd^. 

Useless.  Unnftt/  ntt(fo<» 

Is  it  useful  to  write  a  greot  deal  1  3ft  e6  n&^idf,  M  |tt  PixdUn  ? 

It  is  useful.  di  tfi  nftfiU^ 

Is  it  well  (riffht)  to  do  it  T  3fl  e6  i&tllid^  e$  }U  tl^un  ? 

It  is  not  well  (wrong)  ^^  tft  unbiUlg  (unvec^t) 

What  is  that  1  IE^<  tft  bad? 

[  do  not  know  what  it  is.  3^  n)eip  ntc^t/  xoai  (6  tft. 

TohecdUed*  S^iX^tti**  Part,  past,  gcl^et$c» 

Imperf.  \)\t^ 

What  is  your  name  1  t  Jffiic  b<ip«n  ®i«  ? 

My  name  is  Charles.  \  3^  ^^  (mein  9{am<  t^)  JtoHi 
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What  do  jo«  call  this  in  Ger-  SBie  ^dft  M  auf  beutfdi  T 

man? 
Bow  do  yoa  expiess  (say)  this  SBte  fagen  &ii  ba^  ouf  fcon|if!^  T 

in  French  % 
What  is  that  called  %  9Btc  nennt  mon  bo^  ? 

To  name.  92ennen**     Part,    past,   gcnannt 

Imperf.  nannte* 

DECLENSION   OF   THE   NAMES   OF   FEBSONS.* 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without 
or  with  the  article.  Without  the  article  they  take  t 
in  the  genitive,  and  en  in  the  dative  and  accusative, 
with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  ternunati<»i. 
Ex. 

NoM.  amt^m  orber  mii)elm,  William. 
Gen.  2Bai)din«  —  be«  SBa^elm,  of  William. 
Dat.  SBil^elmen  —  hm  2Ba^Im,  to  William. 
Ace.  SBBil^Imm  —  bert  aBil^elm,        WilUam. 

NoM.  (Sltfobet^     orbte  (S(ifa6et^^      Elizabeth. 

Gen.  m^aietti^  —  bet  (il^aie%  of  Elizabeth. 

Dat.  aii^abetfjen  —  bet  @(tjfa6etl^,  to  Elizabeth. 

Ace.  @(tfato^  — bie  (SKfato^^      Elizabeth. 

Obs.  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fcf|^  i,  % 
9f  $/  if  ^^^^  ^^  i^  ^tie  genitive.  Ex.  %xani,  Francis  ; 
gen.  ^mtjen^*  Names  of  females  in  a  or  e  (tne  com- 
mon endings  for  almost  all  such  names)  change  in  the 
genitive  a  or  e  into  end.  Ex.  SBtl^bnuta^  Wilhelmine ; 
gen.  9Bi(^e(ntmend,  of  Wilhelmine.  Seonore^  Eleanor ; 
^ncrend/  of  Eleanor. 

Obs»  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  geni- 
tive is  not  a  part  of  the  name,  it  is  commonly  separ- 
ated by  an  apostrophe  as  in  English.  Ex.  @(f|tDer'd 
®ri)td)te^  Schiller's  poems;  ®oetI)e'd  SBBerfe,  doethe's 
works. 

Sooner — ^than.  Q^it  — ol«. 

Rather— than.  Cieber — al*. 

He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I.      C^t  iff  cl^  ottgefommcn  aU  td^ 

•  Far  the  proper  naraec  of  eountriei  end  towns,  tee  Ltnon  XUX. 
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C^xtbtt  ipcrfr  tc^  metn  (Mb  in  ben 
Rather  than  squander  my  mo-        ^ni,  tf)t  tcft  eg  tjerfc^ioenbe. 
ney  [  throw  it  into  the  river. '  G^c  id)  ni€tn  €(db  imfi^nHnU,  mm 

[     kiii^ci  (teber  in  ben  Sbtf» 
I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go  Sd^  mitt  t^n  Wtbn  be^al^en,  att  ^m 

thither.  Q^^ttu 

\  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than  Sep  n>ia  ben  fRed  Uebet  Mrbtentten# 
wear  it.  aU  i^n  tragen* 


Sure> 

To  be  Bure  of  a  thing. 

I  am  sure  of  that. 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived. 

I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  know  it  well. 


®en)i9. 

Qintt  &ad^  gavif  fcin*. 
*  3(6  bin  beffen  ^ewip. 
3A  toeip  (or  btn)  Qimf,  bap  n  an« 
gefemmen  ift 

?S€^n>eipeggenn^ 


To  repair  to,  to  go  to. 

I  went  to  my  room. 

&e  repaired  to  that  town. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's 

regiment. 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 
Go  where  you  please. 


&di  n>ol)in  bcgebett*. 

3d^  begab  micb  ouf  mein  Sinuner. 

@t  UQui)  fic^  in  bicfe  6tabt. 

STtd^  gut  Titmet,  px  feinem  9{egimem 

te  i>t0ii;hn^* 
34  ^<^be  mt4  an  biefen  Dxt  begeben. 
(Sc  $at  fid^  babin  begeben* 
(Skben  &(,  iPobiA  ^^  woQau 


George  the  Third.  ($wc^  ber  S)titte. 

Louis  t^ie  Fourteenth.       Snbwtjg  be(  iSictsebntr. 
Henry  the  Fourth.  ^eintub  bet  SSiette. 


£arope,  European. 
Fluently. 
Ciiarles  the  FifUi  spoke  several 
European  languages  fluently. 
Such  a  thing. 
Have  you   ever   seen  such   a 

thing! 
Have  you  eve:  heard  of  such  a  ^ben  ®ic  [t  fd  etrooi  Q^lf9ctl 

thing! 
t  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
*  such  a  thing. 


€ttt0pa;  entepflif^ 

@k(&uftg. 

SCatl  bet  gftnfte  fptodb  9^^H  me^ 

tete  eatepfiifcb^  ©futadfttu 
&  etn>a5. 
^ben  6ie  [t  fc  tUoai  geje^  7 


3cb  f)aU  nte  fo  ttxoai  d^eben  no4 
gebStt. 


■XBRCISES.     195. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  ? — I  saw  it  when  i  was 
travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have  evei 
seen ;  it  is  seen  far  off. — How  is  that  said  ! — ^That  is  not  said. 
That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed 
in  your  language  1 — Every  thing  can  be  expressed,  but  not  as  in 
yours. — Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow  1 — It  will  depend  upon  cir- 
tumstances ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early,  I  shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  to 
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oed  late*  I  fihall  lise  late.— -Will  you  loye  izy  chUdien?— If  thej 
are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  1— 
If  you  get  ready  (^u^erettcn  loffen)  the  food  I  like,  I  shall  dine  with 
you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you  received  this 
morning  1 — I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — When  will  you  read  iti— 
I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what  use  is  that  1 — It  is 
of  no  use. — ^Why  have  you  picked  it  up  ? — I  have  picked  it  up.  Id 
order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  1 — ^I  cannot 
tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know;  bat  I  shall  ask  my  brother  who  will 
Cell  you. — ^Where  have  yoa  found  it  1 — ^I  have  found  it  on  the  6ank 
of  the  river,  near  the  wood. — ^Did  you  perceive  it  from  a&r  1 — I  did 
not  want  to  perceive  it  from  a£eur,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
riveii^— Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ?— 'Never.— Is  it  useful  to 
speak  much  t---If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  language  it  is  use- 
ful to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  'it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  ? — 
(t  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a 
foreign  language,  one  must  do  both  (bctbe^).— -Is  it  useful  to  write 
4ll  that  one  says  I — ^That  is  useless. 

196. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — ^I  took  it  out  of  the  room 
of  your  friend  (fem.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other  people  ? 
—It  is  not  right,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  youi 
friend  will  not  be  displeased ;  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as 
!  have  read  it. — ^What  is  your  name  1 — My  name  is  William. — 
What  is  your  sister's  name  t — Her  name  is  Eleanor. — Why  does 
Charles  complain  of  his  sister  1 — Because  she  has  taken  his  pens. 
— Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  1 — Francis  complains  of 
Eleanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — ^Who  is  right  1 — ^They  are  both 
wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books  and  Francis 
Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's  works  1 — I  have  lent 
the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to  Elizabeth. — How  is 
that  said  in  French  I — ^That  is  not  said  in  French.— *How  is  that 
ssdd  in  German  \ — ^It  is  said  thus. — Has  the  tailor  already  brought 
you  your  new  coat? — He  has  brought  it  to  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me 
well. — Will  he  make  you  another? — He  must  make  me  another; 
for  rather  than  wear  it,  I  will  give  it  away. — ^Will  you  use  that 
horse  ? — I  shall  not  use  it.— Why  will  you  not  use  it  ? — Because  it 
does  not  suit  me. — ^Will  you  pay  for  it  ? — ^I  will  rather  pay  for  it 
than  use  it. — ^To  whom  do  those  fine  books  belong  ? — ^They  belong 
to  William. — ^Who  has  given  them  to  him  1 — His  good  father.— 
Will  he  read  them  ? — He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them.— 
Are  you  sure  that  he  will  not  read  them  ? — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he 
Imw  told  cie  80.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXI V.*^ 
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EIGHTT-FIFTH  LESSON.— ,«nf  tmb  arl)t)ig«te 

Section. 


Sweet. 

mild, 

agreeable, 
Sweet  wine, 
A  mild  lephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing  makes  life  more  agree- 
able than  ihe  society  of  and 
intercourse  with  our  friends. 

Soar,  acid. 


fonft; 

ongenebnu 

fS^  SBkitt ; 

etafaoftecScp^; 

eine  fanfteSuft; 

dn  fanftet  64(a^ 

9^ti  mo(^t  ^i  i^ym  anQtn^tMx, 

ottbte  ^cfdlfc^ft  unb  b^  Untdand 

mtt  uttfcm  S^eunteiu 


To  cry,  to  scream^  to  shriek,    &6^ttitn**     Part,  past,  g e < 

f((tieetu    Imperf.  fd^tie. 
^tlftn*  (governs  the  dative). 
Part,  past,  g  e  ^  0  ( f  e  n.  Imperf. 


To  help. 


Thou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 
I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 


C  34  6clf^  t^nt  bartiu 

1 34  6tn  i^m  t)onn  6ef)CUflt4« 

34  6e(fe  S^nen  r^retbciu  (See 
son  XL.) 

34  wiU  Sbnen  arbdten  fyiftxL 

Urn  {)(Ufe  f4reien^ 


To  inquire  after  some  one.    Gt4    na4    S^ntanbcm   etfontigpi 

(na4  Scmanbem  fragen). 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  S{Bfi(len  6fie  tie®ttte  bo^^mlvbicfr 

pass  that  plate  to  me  !  ©4ftff«t  ^  rci4cn  ? 

Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me  SQSeQen^U  nur  gcf^tgH  tt^e  64^ 


if  you  please? 
To  reach. 

If  you  please. 

cromplaisant,  pleasing, 
is  you  Mease. 
At  youi  pleasure. 
As  you  like 

To  kik.H;k  at  the  door. 
To  happci. 
(UmeHtdag  has  happooed^ 


[(( r(t4en  ? 
!Ket4en. 
C  ©efUltgfl. 
1 9Sknn  ti  S^nen  gcfUTtfi  tft. 

««» 

VSBte  ti  Sbnen  gef^tg  i|t 

2(n  bie  %Hv  Sepfetu 

!@t4  erebnen,  ft4  gutrogen*  (lafca 
f)ahtn  for  their  auxiliary). 
(Borfaacn*,    gef4e6cn*^     begcgnm 
(take  fein). 
^  \fikK  ^^  <^x^a^  vaL^^^x^i)^  (sxd^^ 


What  has  happeiMid?  SSki<  ifl  MrgefaOeti  v*AlfMtii)  t 

Agr^tmisfortoBeiias  htppened.  (Si  if!  ein  grcM  WncJAd  Qtfi^liifau 
N^inflr  hai  happened.  i&i  HI  ntc^  MtgefaOeiu 

A  misfortoDe  has  happened  to  (S^  tjl  t()m  ein  Uncilftd  bcgegnet 

him. 
I  had  an  accident.  3A  fykttt  etnen  SufoIL 

Topcur.  ©icpen^  fd^dttcn^  clnfd^ea: 

fen. 
To  pour  away*  SEBeggtcpen*. 

To  shed,  SSetgiepett*. 

To  shed  tears.  Sl^tSnen  Dmiepen*  (Part  past,  9m 

gcffen.    tmperf.  octgof). 
A  tear.  C^ne  S^rAne. 

With  tears  in  his,  her,  our  :r  SOHt  t^r&nenten  Tfugctu 

my  eyes. 
I  poor  wine  into  a  glass.  3^  gte$e  SBctn  in  ein  (Biai. 

I  pat  corn  into  a  sack.  34  fcftfitte  ®ettetbe  in  einen  @acL 

I  poor  out  some  drink  for  that  Sd^  fi^U  btefcm  SKanne  gu  trinfca 

man.  ciiu 

I  poor  away  the  wine,  for  it  is  3(^0tc$(  Un  Sikin  loeg/ benn  crtauqfr 

good  for  nothmg.  nt(^t& 

(f  SS^a^  anOetteffen*  (anbit 
As  toj  asfor^  with  respect  to.  i     troffen/Onbetraf). 

ft  SBa^  anbelangen. 

As  to  me,  I  do  not  knon  what  f  SBod  mu^  anbctrifft  (anbc(anat)« 
to  say.  fo  weip  id)  nic^t^  too^  i^  |agen  ^tt 

To  ffitfef  wtth,  1 2(  n  t  r  e  f  f  e  n*  (govems  the  ace.). 

Part,  past,  getroffcm    Im 
perf.  ttaf. 

Where  haTe  yon  met  with  lumt  f  9&c  ^6en  @te  i^n  angetreffen  t 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  t  34  10^  ni4t#  toai  i4  t^n  fcXL 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to.      f  34  toetp  ntd)t#  loobtn  id)  ge^ 

fbO. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  an-  f  (St  loetp  ntc^t/  n>a<  ev  ontnMrtai 

swer*  ftVU 

We  do  not  know  what  to  hay.     f  SQBit  trnffett  nW,  voai  nit  fanf^p 

foUen* 

1V>  unbosom  one's  self  to  some  Gtd)  Scmanbem  t^ttranrm 

one. 
To  trust  some  one.  3f  manbem  trauen  or  t>ertratten* 

To  distrust  one.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^„^^ 

Do  TO|i  trvwt  tbnt  man  1  $touen  (or  ^oettcoaccC^  ^Mt  ^V0(B|ik 

9){anucl 


S^Wp 


I  do  Mil  Urn. 

Ha  trusts  me* 

We  must  not  trust  ereiy  bodj* 

To  laugh  at  something. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that  I 

I  do  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  yon  laugh  ? 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 

FuU. 

A  fbll  glass. 

A  full  f^iass  of  wine. 

A  book  fuU  of  errors. 

The  means. 
To  afford  Qo  have  the  means). 
Can  you  anord  to  buy  a  horse  ? 

I  can  afford  it. 

1  eannot  afford  it. 

The  lady. 

To  taste^  to  likey  to  relish. 

How  do  you  like  this  wine  9 
1  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it. 


Skft  ttaue  (or  Xfixtcwt)  t(aii 

Gr  ttaut  (or  Mrtraut)  mit» 

SBtr  nififfen   nt(^    cinem    3tW0 

trouen. 
Ueber  ttcoai  lac^cn. 
8o(^cn@tebarabet? 
^  (a(^  bariibcr. 
SD^orftbcr  (ac^cn  6tc  ? 
3(nmnben  ou^(ad)en  (or  ]Kr(a^en)» 
3(6  (ad^e  ®te  oui  roerUu^e  6t<). 

Gin  9oIIe<  ®(a«. 

Gin  ®(a^  t»U  SBetn  (<tn  t)oae^  ®(al 

SBcin). 
Gtn  9Buc6  ooUct  ^eMcr. 

ba^  sD^tttet. 

>Dte  9)2ttte(  ()aben*. 

^ben  @te  bie  aRtttcI,  etn  3)fe¥b  |i 

faufen? 
3(6  f)<t^e  bte  SOlittel  boju  (yS^  \^ 

fie). 
3^  babe  fie  ntc^t 
bte  2)ame* 

@  (6  nt  e  df  e  n. 

SBie  f<6mc<it  S^ncn  btefer  SBein? 
6r  fcftntecft  nur  ^ut. 
6r  fd)mec!t  mtr  ntc^t 


EXERCISES.     197. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will  ra- 
ther tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — -What  does  this  man  ask 
me  for  1 — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him.-^K  h€ 
will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house  I  will  pay  him  what  1 
owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair  thither.— 
Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European  languageSi 
Baid  that  we  should  (man  niUffe)  8i>eak  Spanish  with  the  ffods, 
Italian  with  our  (feinet)  mistress  (bte  ©cttebte  Ohs.  Lesson  UU.) 
French  with  our  (fetnem)  friend  (masc),  German  with  soldiers, 
English  with  geese  (bte  ^an^),  Hungarian  (ungartfcft)  ^i^h  horses, 
and  Bohemian  (bilf)mifdb)  with  the  devil  (bcr  &ufe(). — ^Why  does 
the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  ?  What  has  happened  to 
her?"— She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her  friend,  who 
was  so  very  good  to  her  (bet  i^t  fo  Diet  (SJutcg  QCtfjon  F)«t),  died  a  few 
dajs  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  die  ? — He  was  struck  with  apo 
fltef.— HaFe  you  helped  youi  falhei  to  write  his  letters  1 — I  havs 
ielped  him, —  Will  you  help  i«ie\o  t!^otX^V«^.^,^  I^^NaVwtL^l 


will  help  jron  to  work,  if  yoa  will  help  mb  to  gei  a  iv«lihood.^» 
Have  yoa  inqaired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  t— I  have 
inquired  afler  him ;  hut  nohody  could  tell  me  what  has  hecome  of 
hinu — Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three  years  ago  ?— 
He  lired  then  in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. — How  do  you  like  tliis 
wine  1 — I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them  very 
veil ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  litue  too  sweet. — ^Will  you  have 
-Jie  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — ^With  much  pleasure. — 
Shafl  (&Q)  I  pais  these  fishes  to  you?— I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
^em  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  ?•— You  will 
oblige  (wrHnben*)  me  by  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mo- 
ther like  our  food  1 — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she 
has  eaten  enough. — ^What  dost  thou  ask  me  for  t — Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  little  bit  of  (t)cn)  that  mutton  1 — ^Will  you 
pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please  1 — Have  you  not  drunk  enough  ? 
— Not  yet;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  1  give  (cinfcftenfcn)  you 
some  wine  1 — No,  I  like  cider  better. — ^Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  do 
not  know  what  to  eat — ^Who  knocks  at  the  door? — ^It  is  a  foreigner. 
—Why  does  he  cry  ? — He  cries  because  a  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  him. — ^What  has  happened  to  you  t — Nothing  has 
happened  to  me. — Where  will  you  go  to  this  evening  ? — I  don't 
know  where  to  go  to. — Where  will  your  brothers  go  tol — I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  go  to ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  go  to  the  theatre.-^ 
Why  do  you  go  to  town  ? — I  go  thither  in  ordef  to  purchase  some 
books. — Will  you  go  thither  with  me  1 — I  will  go  with  you ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do  there. — ^Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit* 
—You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit ;  you  must  not  trust  him, 
foi  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already  deceived  any  body  ?— 
He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him. 
— Must  I  trust  those  ladies  1 — ^You  may  trust  them ;  but  as  for  me, 
I  shall  not  trust  them;  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  the  wo- 
men, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say,  we  must  not  trust  every 
body.— -Do  thoso  merchants  trust  you  ?-»They  do  trust  me,  and  1 
trust  them. 

199. 

Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  1 — They  laugh  at  those  la- 
dies  whe  wear  red  gowns  (^aS  ^Icib)  with  yellow  ribbons.— Why 
do  those  people  laugh  at  us  ? — ^They  laugh  at  us  because  we  speak 
omdly.— Ought  we  to  (03{up  man)  laugh  at  persons  who  speak  bad- 
ly t— We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  listen  to  ihem,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (Scf)(cr),  we  ought  to 
correct  them  for  them. — ^What  are  you  laughing  at  1 — I  am  laughing 
at  your  hat ;  how  long  (fctt  wann)  have  you  been  wearing  it  sq 
laiffel — Since  (&Mem)l  returnea  from  UnsWi^. — C'a.tk^ws."^^^^^ 
io  buy  a  bone  and  a  carriage  ? — T  can  affoxJ  \l. — C?i?^^a«^x^srw{^^^ 
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ftfford  to  buy  that  larere  house  1 — He  can  affofd  it — ^WiU  he  buy  it  1 
«-Ho  will  bay  it,  if  it  pleases  him.-^Have  you  received  my  lei* 
ter  t — I  have  received  it  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  shown  it  to 
my  German  master,  who  was  surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a 
single  mistake  in  it.-^Haye  you  already  received  Jean  Paul's  and 
Wieland's  works  1 — ^I  have  received  those  of  (ocn)  Wieland  ;  as 
to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I  hope  (fo  bcffc  ic^)  to  receive  them  next 
week.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY.SIXTH  LESSON.— aechfl  tttli  ttrl)tpg«U 

fitttion. 

Who  is  there  ?  SJBer  iff  ta  ? 

ItisL  3(^6tne& 

Is  it  you  t  @tnb  @ie  e^  ? 

It  is  not  I.  3^  6in  U  ni^t 

It  is  you.  @tc  finb  c^ 

It  is  he,  it  is  she.  (Sr  tfl  U,  {tc  If!  e& 

Are  they  your  brothers  ?  ©inb  e^  Sbte  SBrfiber  ? 

They  are  not  my  brothers.  (S^  {tub  meinc  SStfibet  nt^t. 

DCJ^  Appositional  phrases*  are  in  German  always 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  principal  noun.     Ex. 

NOMINATIVE. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator.  S^furg^  bcr  (3t\c^tbtt  &paxta*i. 
Religion,  this  daughter  of  hea-  jDte  dtcltotcn/  btqe  Socftter  M  i\ms 

yen,  is  the  faith^l  companion      mk^,  t|t  l>te  trcue  ©efd^tttnn  tcr 

of  men.  9>{<nf4en. 

GENITIVE. 

The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natural  £)e6  S^atcH,  M  mtMiitn  JBCcs 
tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro-  mun^c^  fetncr  ^inbet/  ^flx^  if! 
vide  for  them.  e^,  ffir  fte  gu  forgen. 

DATIVE. 

That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend  3)tefif  Gfjre  getfiftrt  niftncm  ^eanbt, 
who  is  a  brave  man.  cinem  brooen  9D{annc. 

I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old  Scft  I^a6c  tern  fBotec^  Mefcm  tfc^t^ 
man,  the  model  of  his  family,  f^affcncn  ®reifc,  bcni  SKuftct  fei« 
that  advice.  n«c    Jomiltc,    ben    3iatf)    qcqu 

6en. 

*  We  call  a  phrase  apposifumtd  when  Vl  BeTve»  \a  «i\^a!Kn. «»(^  \«KisRBanA  thi 
pritttsipBl  nonn. 
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That  happened  under  Oonstan*  2)te j  Qt^f)  untcv  Confkntia  Urn 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris-  (3xc^m,  Um  erf!en  d)rtf!(id)cnital< 
tian  emperor.  fer. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

t  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun-  ©^   fcetrifft    mcincn    Jreunfe^   ten 

sellor  N.  Sftatf)  9?. 

I  have  known  the  king,  that  S^  i)aU  ben  ^5nt^  btcfen  ^e\:)ltl)dt 
benefactor  of  his  people.  ter  fetne^  ^elUi,  gefannt. 

The  duty,  tie  5)pi*t ; 

the  companion,  bcr  ©ef^^rtc ; 

the  tutor  (the  guardian),   tcr  SSomwnb  (plur.  gScrmilnbcr) ; 
the  model,  bo^  SKuftct ; 

the  family,  bie  gamilic ; 

the  people,  bag  SSctf; 

honest,  tctfttfc^offen ; 

faithful  (true),  treu. 

To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I  giye  iDir,  ntetnem  (iebflm  ^S^eunbvV  gebc 
this  ring.  tc^  biefen  Sttn^ 

DCT*  B.  InGennan  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the 
same  gender,  number,  and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela-  l8on  mtt/  fdnem  n&cftftcn  93m9anb> 

tion,  he  requests  nothing.  Un,  t)cr(angt  cr  ntd^t^ 

is  it  they  who  speak  ?  ©tnb  fic  ei,  bie  fptedE^en  ? 

It  is  they.  @tc  ftnb  e^. 

It  is  1  who  sneak  S  3*  ^^"  *^'  ^*^  ^^^^^^ 

It  18  1  Who  speaK.  1 2^  ^.j^  ^^  ^^  .^  j.^^^^ 

OCy*  O.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by 
a  relative  pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  af- 
ter the  latter ;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated,  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or 
second  person. 

It  18  you  who  laugh.  i  ©Ic  finb  e«,  bcr  lod)t. 

r>Du  t>tfl  c^,  ber  bu  eg  get^an  (lafi; 
It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it.      <     or, 

C  i^VL  bifi  c^,  bet  eg  get^an  l^t 
It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  haye  ®te  f!nb  i^,  metne  J^ttvtn,  bie  M 
said  that.  gefagt  ^o6en. 

To  look  like  (to  appear)  7i\li[i^tV^  YOU* 

Miaw  4ce§b0look  t  mu  fU\)t  iX  Oftil 
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*  He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented).  (&t  fiebt  (ufltg  (ttaung,  jufticbni) 

This  beer  looks  like  water.  iDtcfc^  ^xCt  fic()t  aui  lote  SBoffrr 

You  look  like  a  doctor.  @tc  fc^cn  n>tc  ctn  2Cr}t  ou& 

Our  equals.  f  Itnfcrc^  ®U\d)cn. 

He  has   not  his  equal  or  his  f  ^  l)at  fctnc^  ^(etd^en  nt(i^t 
match. 


To  resemble  some  one* 


He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother. 

I  resemble  him. 


'Scmonbcm  9leid)en*.    Part. 

past,  gcQtid)cn.    Imperf.  alid^ 
Semonbem  a^tilic^>  fe5<n*  oi 

fciti*. 

(&v  ftcbt  mtr  &^n(t<^ 

Sdi  qUx6)c  Sbtem  S3ruber. 

3^  bin  tbm  &f)n(lcb* 


We  resemble  each  other. 


@  t  n  a  n  b  e  r  (an  indeclinable  pro- 
noan).b 

i  SBtr  gtetcben  ctnanber. 
\  ^tr  fcben  ctnanber  ^bnttcft. 
They  do  not  resemble  each  other.  &xt  fchen  etnanbcr  nid^t  A^dd). 
'Die  brother  and  the  sister  love  2)et  S3nibet  unb  bic  ^wcftet:  (ic 

each  other.  ben  ctnanber. 

Are  you  pleased  with  each  other?  @tnb  @te  nut  ctnanber  gufrieben? 


We  are  (so). 

I  am  well. 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drink  some  one's  heal  A. 


I  drink  your  health. 


SBir  finb  c& 

3(^  bin  gcfunb. 

Scnionbem  gutrtnfcn*. 
rSemanbc^  ©cfunbjeit  trtnfen"'* 
*<2Cttf    Semanbe^    ©efunb^eit    trfais 
C     Jen*. 

J  3*  trtnfe  Si&rc  ©efunbbeit 
}  3^  trtnfe  auf  S^re  ^efunb^ett 

To  make  some  one's  acquaint-  SSeEanntf^aft  nut  3<tnAnbem  mod^ 

ance. 
To  become  acquainted  with  some-  Semanben  f  ennen  (emen* 

body. 

(3c^   l^abe  feine  SBefanntfc^ft  go 
3d)  ixAt  S3eranntfd)aft  ndt  t^m  ge. 
mad^t. 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  3^  ^^be  tbtt  fennen  getemt 

him. 
▲re  you  acquainted  with  him  (^tnb  ®te  nut  i^m  (i^r)  befanntl 
(her)? 

*  (Sinanbtt  indicates  that  the  acticnci  eTptemeOi  \pf  iCkA  '««^>ai'M&9Ma^ 
between  Bevenl  penotm  or  tbingi,  and  ii  ew^cA  lott  iSL ' 
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Do  you  know  him  (her)  1  itennen  €!ic  t^n  ^ffe)  I 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).  3(^  btnmtt  i^m  (t^r)  6<fannt 

I  know  him  (her).  3d)  fenne  i^n  (fie). 

He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  @t  tfi  mein  SBefannter. 

She  is  mj  ac(}uaintance.  @te  ift  metne  SBcfannte. 

ife  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an  (St  tfl  fetn  ^reunb/  ev  tfi  nut  dR 
acquaintance.  JBefannter. 

Obs.  @0  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding 
proposition.    (See  DO^  B.  Lesson  LXXXI.) 

As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  ezer-  SBctl  tu  betne  2Cuf^^n  ntc^t  gut  0i« 
cises  well,  thou  must  do  them      modftt  \)a\t,  fo  mupt  tu  fie  n^  ettu 

r'n.  mat  niacften. 

did  not  come,  I  sent  for  S)a  er  ntd)t  foni/  (\c)  (ie^  td^  il^n  tu« 
him.  fen.    (Lesson  LXXXI.) 

Again,  once  more.  SHoci^  einntaL 

As.  j£>a,  weil. 

EXERCISES.    200. 

Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  7 — I  have  I  e- 
come  acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — [s 
it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  1— It  is  not  I,  it  is  your 
Utile  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — ^Who  has  broken  my  fine  ink-stand  ? 
— ^It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of  me  1 
— ^It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you  nothiag 
but  good  (®ute6). — Why  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money  and 
books  1 — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  relation 
and  best  friend,  he  asks  for  nothing. — Why  did  you  not  come  to 
dinner  (^m  SDKttogefl'en)  t — ^I  have  been  hindered,  but  you  have  been 
able  to  dine  without  me. — ^Do  you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if 
you  cannot  come  1 — How  long  did  you  wait  for  me  1 — We  waited 
for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined 
without  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health  1 — We  have  drunk  yours 
and  that  of  your  parents. — ^A  certain  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he 
found  in  it  (baran)  two  bad  qualities  (bie  ^aenfd)aft).  *'  If  I  put 
water  to  it  rbinetn),'^  said  he,  **  I  spoil  it,  and  if  I  do  not  put  any 
to  it,  it  spoils  me." — How  does  your  uncle  look? — He  looks  very 
ffay ;  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends 
look  as  gay  as  he  ? — ^Iney,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they 
are  discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. — 
Do  you  like  your  sister? — ^ilike  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very  com- 
plaisant towards  me,  I  am  so  towards  her ;  but  how  do  you  like 
yours  ? — We  love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with  each 

other. 

201. 

Does  your  cousin  resemble  you  ? — He  does  resemble  ma»— D<i 
jmw  sisters  resemble  each  other? — They  do  liol ie&%ix^<^  f»s^ 
9iber;  for  the  eldest  (hii  ^f|e)  IB  idle  and  naii^Vvtj  V.>»v«cSoc<^%  VQ& 
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the  youngest  asttdvona  and  eomplaisant  towards  ereiy  body^  -Who 
knocks  at  the  door  1 — ^It  is  I,  will  jou  open  itf — ^What  do  you 
want  ? — I  come  to  ask  yon  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me^  and 
the  books  which  I  lent  you. — If  you  will  ha?e  the  goodness  to 
come  to-morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you. — Do  you  perceive  yon- 
der house! — I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  iti — ^It  is  an  inn  Q>ai 
$&Dirtf)^()au^) ;  if  you  like,  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine ;  for  I  am  renr  (fcf)x)  thirs^. — ^You  are  always  thirsty  when 
you  see  an  inn. — ^If  we  enter  it,  I  shall  drink  your  health. — ^Rather 
than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink.— When  will  you  pay  what 
you  owe  me  1 — When  I  have  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for 
iome  to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that  tiiere  is  nothing  to  be  had 
of  him  who  has  nothing. — ^When  do  you  think  you  will  hare  mo- 
ney 1 — I  think  I  shall  hare  some  next  year. — Will  you  do  what  I 
shall  tell  you? — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. — ^Why  d<  you 
laudi  at  me  1— I  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your  coat. — Does  it 
not  look  like  yours  1 — It  does  not  look  like  it ;  for  mine  is  shor* 
and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black  and  yours  is  green.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY^EVENTH  LESSON.— Sieben  mtb  od^tfisete 

Section. 

To  get  into  a  scrape.  &di  ^Anbef  gugteOen"'. 

!@t^  ^ttani  betfm*. 
@t(^  ou6  bee  ©cbUnge  ikitn*. 
^id)  Den  (txoai  M  mad)eiu 
Sdft  l)aU  mix  l^aui  gef)c(f«tu 
3d)  babe  mi*  QU«  ber  ^dfin^  ^i^ 
gen* 
3c9  6tn  ^ut  boMn  gefomnun* 
The  snare,  tie  @d)(tnge ; 

always,  immcr. 

That  man  always  gets  into  bad  IDtefer  ^ann  jtc^t  fic(  Immet  fc^Itim 
scrapes;  but  he  always  gets  mc^nMgu;  a&cte¥5Uftp4to 
out  of  them  again.  nm  wuUt  ^emu^ 

Between.  Bwtfd^en   (^vems  the  datiTi 

and  accusative). 

The  appearance^  M  2(nfe^n ; 

the  si^ht,  the  face,  tag  ©ejtd^t ; 

the  mien,  the  look,  Me  sD^tene ; 

the  countenance,  the  physiog-  bie  ©efic^tiOitbung. 

nomy. 

To  have  the  appearance.  2)<ig  Tiinfil)m  ffaUtf^* 

To  appen  eM^nm**    Imperl  jil^aw 
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Tolodu 

To  look  well 
To  look  good. 

You  (appear)  look  very  well. 

She  looks  vigiy. 

She  appears  to  be  angry. 

They  appear  to  be  contented. 
They  look  contented  (pleased). 

To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 

To  receive  one  kindly. 

Friendly,  kindly. 

To  look  cross  at  some  one. 

When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  in* 
stead  of  receiving  me  with  plea- 
sure, he  looks  cuspleased. 

A  good-looking  man. 

A  bad-looking  man. 

Bad-lookinff  people  or  folks. 
To  imagine. 


®ut  3U  fein  fdftcincn*« 

&H  fe^n  \i\)t  0ut  au& 

&k  {tcftt  tH!rtriep(ic^  ou^. 

®ie   fd^cint  U\c   (oerbricpttc^)   ^ 

fein. 
@te  fdiemcn  §ufneben  gu  fnm 
@$te  fe()en  ocrgnttgt  au^ 

Semanbem  ctn  fteunbU^  (^eftc^t 

madden. 
i&xmn  freunbUc^  enipfangen*. 

^emanbem  etn  6Sfe^  (3tfid)t  madden. 

SBenn  id^  biefcn  SO{ann  Ocfud^c^  ma(^t 
cr  mir  etn  bSfeg  (SfcMt,  anftati 
mic^  fceunMid^  auftunefjmen. 

(Sin  s]}{ann  t>on  guUm  2(nrel)en. 

@tn  ^ann  wn  fc^ed)tcm  ^Cnfc^cn. 

Seute  t)on  fd^led^tcm  2Cnfet)en. 

@i(^  ein6t(t(n  (governs   the  da 
tive). 

That  man  whom  you  see,  seems  >Der  ^ann,  Un  @ie  fe^^it/  fd)etnt 
desirous  of  approaching  us.         ftd^  ung  (dative)  nS()ecn  gu  lOcHctU 


To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one. 
To  par  some  one  a  visit. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  frequent  societies. 
To  associate  with  some  one. 

It  is  all  over  with  me ! 


! 


It  is  all  over ! 
I*  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day 
about  what  was  done  yesterday 
(a  proverb). 
The  spite,  the  displeasure, 
the  gnef,  the  sonow, 
To  vex,  to  spite  some  one. 
To  hurt  some  one's  feelings. 
VoQ  have  vexed  (spited^  that 

man. 
You  have  hurt  that  man's  feel- 
ings. 

The  place, 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in. 

12» 


3eman^cn  bcfuc^cn. 
Scmantem  etnen  S3cfud^  mac^en. 
6inen  £)rt  Ocfud^n. 
^r«!afd)aftan  bcfud^en. 
^it  ^cmant)em  umget)cn*. 

(SS  ifl  urn  mt(^  gefci)e^en ! 
3db  bin  wrtcrcn ! 
@^  iflt  barum  gcfd^a()en  ! 
©efdbc^ene  iDingc  jtnt)  nic^t  gu  anUtn 
(^prtd^tocrt). 

ber  SScrtrup ; 

bcr  jtummcr. 

Scmanbem  ^I^erbru^  ntac^cn. 

Senwnben  franfcn. 

@te  ^aben  biefent  ^anne  ^etbrup 

gcmad^t. 
®ic  F)abcn  bicfcn  gjjonn  gcfrflnft 


bcr  £>rt,  blc  ©tclte.^ 
3d6   n>etp   eine   gute 
©d^kotnumiu 


SteQe    aum 
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To  swim.  0(^tmmm^  Part,  past,  gcfi^nMiib 

men.    Imperf.  fc^tDamm* 

To  experience.  (£  r  f  Q  b  t  c  n*.     Imperf.  c  r  f  u  ^  t 

To  endure  (experience).     ©  r  b  tt  1 1  e  lU 
To  feel  (experience).         empfinbcn*.    Imperfect,  ems 

pfanb* 

I  have  experienced  a  great  deal.  3d)  ^abe  mi  etbu(t^  (empfunbetii 

erfof)ren^ 
I  have  experienced  a  great  many  3c^  I)a6e  t)tc(  UnglCidf  Qc\)abt. 
misfortunes. 


To  suffer. 


eeibcn^  (gelitteti,  (itt). 


To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  f  Urn  Aopfe  obet  cm  SuP^  Cetben* 

foot 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye.  f  34  ^1^  am  Kuge  getitten. 

To  neglect.  SSernac^t&fftgen. 

To  miss  (to  neglect).  fiSecf&umetu 

Vou  have  neglected  your  prom-  @te  ^abcn  t^r  fBetfpre(^en  t)ernod)i 

ise.  tfifpd^ 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to  @ie  (laben  DcrfiSumt  sur  ^tunbe  Out 


your  lesson. 

To  yield. 

To  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  something. 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  must  yield  to  necessity. 


Section)  $tt  fcnmten. 
SBeicften**  takes  fein.    Part,  past, 

gewtd^cn.    Imperf.  toid). 
Scmottbem  nad^tbm*. 
r@id)  in  ctwa^  (accus.)  fc^tdetu 
<  &6)  i\x  etnm^  (equemen. 
C  ©^  6ci  etwa<  bewenben  lojfen*. 
Bi&i  in  bte  9^t(»enbtgfett  \djMm 
gXan  mu9  fid^  in  bte  Slct^ioenbtdfeU 
fc(t(fen. 


To  spring. 
To  jump  (hop). 


©prlngen*.   Part,  past,  gefprnngen. 

Imperf.  fptati^ 
|)ftpfen. 
To  blow  up,  to  burst.    @ptenaen. 
To  omit.  2(u^ajfen*.    Imperf.  (tefr 

To  spring  up  from  below.  83on  unten  l^erouf  fpttngen*. 

To  spring  forward.  S3ono&rtl  fP^d^n. 

fo'sprinff  backward.  Suriidf  fpnnaen. 

The  child  hopped  joyfuUarcund  ^ai  ^tnb  pilpfte  freubtg  um  mt(| 
me.  ^etum.^ 

•  SOei^en,  to  steep,  and  e tweic^,  to  soften,  to  mollify,  are  aetive  and  regu- 
Air  verbti.  and  consequently  taJne  ^a(ett*  for  their  auxihary. 
*  *&Sppm,  tokaap,  to  hop,  to  fruk,iB  g^enS^V^MM^Sx^v^i^^ 
ibat  apriag,  and  of  childtm. 
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tSie  besiegers  let  the  bastion  jDieBf(agetfrrtcpeitbteS3aflei||9rMi 

blow  up  getu 

The  copier  has  omitted  a  few  ^r  2(6r(6ret8et  l^t  etnige  3eUcn  ou^ 

lines.  ge(aJTetu 

'2(uf    Senmnbm    ober    ctwa^   M 


To  rash   upon  some   one  or 


fprtndctt*,  (o^  fhlrgcn,  M   vtnt 


nen*. 


something.  |  ^^^^  Semonbcn  cbcr  ctwa<  ^crfof. 

The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat       2)ie  Sia^  fprtnc^t  auf  He  9tott(  (o^ 
To  leap  on  horseback.  @i(6  auf  bad  ^rb  fc^tngen*  (gc< 

f%ronng(n«  fld^ng). 

To  run.  Slenncn*  (gcrannt^  ronnte). 

To  swing.  ©c^wtngen*  (gffd)wun9cn/  fc^ng). 

To  still  greater  ill  luck.  3u  nod)  grofcrem  Unalfict 

To  still  greater  good  luck.  3u  noc^  grSperem  ®(Ucf. 

To  my  still  greater  ill  luck  I  3u  nc^  grSpcrem  Ungtficf  (^^k  td) 

have  lost  my  purse.  mcinc  S^rfe  »crlcrcn. 

EXERCISES.     802. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body? — If  I  laugh  at  your  coai, 
I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  1— > 
He  resembles  no  one. — ^Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — I  do  not  know 
what  to  drink ;  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. 
—If  you  wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into  the  cellar 
(Lesson  LXXIII.)  to  fetch  you  some. — ^You  are  too  polite,  sir,  I 
shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long  1 — I 
have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet 
at  (auf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved 
each  other  like  brothers.— I  believe  it,  for  yon  resemble  each 
other.— When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises,  he  did  them  for  me, 
and  when  he  had  not  done  his,  I  did  them  for  him.->— Why  does 
your  father  send  for  the  physician  ? — He  is  ill,  and  as  the  physi- 
cian does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 

Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  5rou  i — ^I  think  he 
is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  8«e  iiim ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeas^. — You  must  not  believe  that 
he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He  is  the 
beet  man  in  (i9cn)  the  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to 
appreciate  (f4^|en)  him. — There  is  (@d  tft)  a  great  difference  (bet 
ltnter{d)ieb)  between  (dative)  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased  wi& 
M  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  at  them.— i 
Why  do  you  associate  (ge^n  @te— urn)  with  those  people  Y — ^I  as« 
iociate  with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — 1\  ^o^  ^Q'(\\\:a>\!^ 
io  BtmoelatB  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  %c.i^!i^eA^  1q»  ^«^\ac^^ 
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■Noij  enemies.— How  does  yonr  ooosin  eondnct  hiondf  I— lit 
does  not  conduct  himself  very  well ;  for  he  is  always  gettin]^  ints 
•ome  had  scrape  (or  other).-— Do  yon  not  sometimes  get  into  bad 
scrapes  t — It  is  true  that  1  sometimes  eel  into  them,  but  I  always 

St  out  of  them  again.— Do  yon  see  mose  men  (8eute)  who  seem 
sirous  of  approaching  us  % — ^I  do  see  them,  but  I  do  not  feat 
them ;  for  they  hurt  nobody.-— We  must  go  away,  for  I  do  not  like 
to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. — I  beg  of  yon  not  to  be 
afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceire  my  uncle  among  them. — Do  yon 
know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  t— I  do  know  one. — Where  is  it  1— 
On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  near  the  high-road  (bte 
8onl{lra$c).— When  shall  we  go  to  swim  ? — This  evening  if  yoa 
like. — ^Will  yon  wait  for  me  before  the  city-^te? — ^I  shall  wait  foi 
you  there ;  bnt  I  beg  of  yon  not  to  forget  it. — You  know  that  1 
never  forget  my  promises.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— 3t(|jt  tmb  acl^tlijele 

iftttion. 

By  all  means  (obstinately).         g){tt  aUtt  9){od)t  nnb  ®€WO(t 
To  follow.  S^^en,  nac^ge ben'*'  (govern  the  d» 

tive). 
To  pnrsne.  fBetfotgcn  (go^ms  the  acens.). 

I  have  followed  him.  3^  bin  i^m  nod^rgan^. 

To  lose  one's  wits.  iDtn  S3erflanb  octtierm*.    Lnpeif* 

The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect,  bet  SSrrflantw 

Tliat  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  S)iffet  ^ann  M  ^en  93cvf^onb  9(r& 

he  does  not  know  what  he  is      ittm,  Unn  ec  loeip  tddn^,  wai  <r 

doing.  tbut* 

That  man  wishes  by  aU  moans  iDtefer  SXonn  mtXi  mtr  mit  oKec  Qkf 

to  lend  me  his  money.  ii>a(t  fetn  ®e(b  (et^^eiu 

Obs.  A.  The  neuter  of  tue  demonstrative  prcmoun 
biefe^  (iai)  may  in  the  singular  relate  to  substan- 
dves  of  any  gender  or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole 
proposition. 

Is  that  the  lady  whom  yon  spoke  3ft  ^a^  t^e  IDome^  Ma  bet  6ie  «tt 
of  to  me  1  mil;  ge^r«4en  bflben  ? 

That  is  a  bad  man.  IS^ai  if!  etii  W\n  SKann. 

Which  are  the  pens  with  which  SBeUbe^  finb  bte  ^iUtn,  nut  benm 
you  write  so  well  ?  ®te  fo  gut  fd)mbeii  ? 

06^.  B.     The  neuter  of  t\ie  mterto^'aXk^^  ^^t^n^^sosu 


«T7 

t»tld)ti,  wktchf  may  equally  relate  to  substantives  of 
any  gender  or  number. 

Which  is  ^e  b^t  prononeifi-  fBe(d)ed  if!  tie  6efle  Ku^fprod^  ? 
tioni 

What  a  beantiful  book !  SBefd^  dn  f((2fne«  SBnc^  I 

Obs.  C  3Siddif  when  it  expresses  admiration,  may 
be  followed  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  remains  then 
invariable. 

What  a  gieat  man !  SBelc^  em  aroper  ^onn ! 

What  fine  weather !  SBel^e^  [i^one  SBetter ! 

What  good  people  they  are !        SBeld^e  gute  Seute  fixib  ha^ 

What  a  happiness  !  "^ 

How  fortunate !  ^iBc((^  etn  (&IM  or  n>e(d^ed  Glfid  i 

How  Incky !  j 

Perhaps.  S^ielUi^t 

I  shall  perhaps  go  thither.  2fc^  iDorbe  x\tM^t  (^inge^en. 

06^.  D.  fToti^y  before  an  exclamation,  is  translated 
by  tok,  tmt^kl,  tcddf.    Ex. 

How  good  yon  are !  8QBte  gut  jtnt)  ©te ! 

How  foolish  he  is  !  SEBie  tumni  if!  ec ! 

How  foolish  she  is !  S8ie  ^xwn  ift  fie ! 

How  rich  that  man  is !  $Bie  reid^  ifl  biefer  ^onn ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is !  SBtc  fd)6n  ifl  Mefe  ^au ! 

How  kind  yoa  are  to  me !         9Bcl^e  ®fite  ®ie  fuc  mi^  l^o6en ! 

How  happy  you  are  !  SBog  finb  ©ie  fo  flIftcKicft ! 

How  much  I  owe  you !  SBiemcl  tdft  Stpen  ni^t  f(^u(big  (in ! 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you !  SBie  frl^r  hxn  id^  3i)nen  nid^  oct^um 

ben! 
iio^r  «»o«^  ^Mi^*i^^c.  1  aT«  "jaSa^i*  Sfinennid^twtbonfel 

nndeTt^^rout^  f  SBiewcl  id)  S^nen  ni«t  gu  mtanfett 

J'  J     I&a6e! 

How  many  (what  a  multitude  $Se((6e  9){enf(^enmende !    fSeld^  einc 

of)  people !  SKenge  ^dH  I 

The  multitude,  the  grreat  number,  tie  ^enge. 

thing.  3     '""  • 

To  owe  somethiDff  to  some  one.  5     '^**'"**"  '^^'"*' 

f  am  (ndebled  -to  Lfm  /br  it.  S)ai  ^obt  \Ak  V^VH  tin  'MX%«xKn>. 
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To  thttnk.  2)atifeil  (goyeniBthedatiYe) 

lo  thank  some  one  for  some-  Semanbcm  fttt  cinxii  Nitlfnu 

thing. 
1  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  3d)  ^onCe  36nm  ffic  tie  SKftl^r,  b* 

have  taken  for  me.  6te  ftc^  fib  nu^  QiCfihm  l^clbcn 

Is  there  anything  more  grand  1     fSa^  tft  grSpcr? 
Is  there  anything  more  cruel  ?      9&ai  tfl  gtaufamet  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  wicked  1  SDa^  ifl  gotttofn:  7 
Can  anything  be  more  handsome!  Stam  etxoai  fS^6net  fetn? 

To  run  up.  ^erbfttoufm* 

To  hasten  up.  ^erbetetlcn 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  Semanbcm  gu  JpUft  ctUtu 
one. 

To  save,  to  deliver.  ^Rettetu 

To  hasten.  QiUn. 

To  plunder  (to  rob).  ^Jliintetn. 

Many  men  had  run  up ;  but  in-  $Bie(e  Scute  loaten  ^et6etae«(t ;  aSetn 
stead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,      anflatt  ba6  ^tntv  )u  (Sfcften^  f^ngen 
the  wretches  set  themselves  to      bte  (Slenben  an  su  p(&itcvn« 
plundering. 
To  begin  something.  (Stmai  anfm^tn*.    Imperf.  ffn^ 

To  set  about  something.  @i(^  an  etnw^  (ace)  mod^n. 

Have  they  been  able  to  extin-  ^at  man  ba<  ^euev  tifci^en  f  innen  7 

guish  the  fire  t 
Have  they  succeeded  in  extinr  3fl  e$  t^nen  gelungen,  ba^  ^eucr  ^ 

guishing  the  fire  t  lofi^en  ? 

The  watch  indicates  the  hours.    5)ie  U^c  |etgt  Ut  ©tuttben  am 
To  indicate.  2CnjCtgetu 

To  quarrel.         @t^  ganfem 

To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one.    3emanben  au^nfen  or  ou^fd^ctten* 

(9ef*clten,  |*ott). 
To  scold  some  one.  SOttt  S^manbem  ganfen* 

The  quarre  bet  3an6/  bie  S^nfeteu 

To  dispute,  lo  contend   aoout  Ueber    ctma^    Kretten*    (9eflntt(i^ 

something.  flrttt). 

About  what  are  those  people  dls-  SS^tttber  flretten  btefe  8eute  7 

puting  1 
They  are  disputing  about  who  @ie  jonfett  [x^,  wee  iuerjl  gefeen  f»tt. 

shall  go  first. 

OF    THE    PRESENT    PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive, 
by  addmg  the  letter  b«    E^x.  %\t^t  \a  Yon^  \  v^«»«cl 
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part.  liAeni,  loving;  arbettnt/  to  woric,  present  part. 

QXvtutnO* 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  at- 
tributive sense  like  an  adjective.  Ex.  Sin  fierbenbff 
SoteT/  a  d^ng  father ;  bet  (ac^ente  ^ru^Iing^  the  smiling 
spring ;  bie  na^etd>e  @timbe^  the  approaching  hour ;  bo^ 
Jittembe  ^nb^  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be 
used  as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  boy  is  reading.*  This  must  be  expressed  oy 
the  present  tense,  as:  bet  Jfeiabe  lieft^ 

In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express 
causey  reasoUf  condition^  and  time.  But  this  is  rarely  the 
case  in  German.  For  in  all  such  instances  the  present 
participle  is  translated  by  the  following  conjunctions 
with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles : 
cH^^  when,  as ;  nac^bent/  after ;  ba^  as ;  ivbem,  as,  whilst ; 
n>eiC/  because.    Ex. 

Being  lately  at  your  brother's  TIH  x6)  ncutid)  M  36wm  JBruter 

house,  I  gave  something  to  his      roat/gat)  id^  [ctncn  ^tnbcrn  ettoa^ 

children. 
Having  eaten  sapper,  she  went  to  ffladjlttmf^  fte  }U  97ad)t  gegeffen  ^atte;^ 

bed.  gtng  ftc  gu  S3cttc. 

Haying  no  money,  I  cannot  lend  jDa  id)  f ctn  (S^ctb  l)CiiK,  fo  fann  i^  S^s 

you  any.  nen  fetn^  (et^cn. 

Knowing  that  you  are  my  friend,  jDa  td^  ton^,  ^a^  @te  nwtn  ^tcunt 

I  beg  of  yon  to  do  me  that  fa-      ftnb^  fo  bttte  id)  &xc,  mit  bicfen 

vour.  ©efotlcn  gu  tl^un. 

Not  finding  my  brother,  I  went  3nbem  i^  meincn  S3tubcr  ntd^t  fanb, 

to  my  sister.  (fc)  gtng  idft  gu  mcinet  ^^mfcv* 

Being  ill,  I  cannot  work.  SBcU  x&i  Uanl  h\n,  fann  id^  ni^t  avs 

UlUXL 

Obs.  E.    These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  con- 

•  In  sublimo  style,  principally  in  Ppetry,  it  may  be  used  adverbialfy.  Ex. 
Sittentb  »or  jcbem  @*attcn  lebt  ber  fettrcptfame  in  ewiger  Slngft,  trembling  at 
each  shade  the  fearful  lives  in  constant  anxiety.  3i)m  in  tie  mtl>t  etnfttUenb, 
icaann  ber  eble  ^(^tUeS,  interrupting  him,  the  noble  Achilles  began. 

»  Several  words  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  nature  of  pre- 
tent  participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in  the  attributive  and 
pfedicative  sense ;  they  are :  bringenb;  pressing ;  brdcf enb,  oppressive ;  einne^ 
menb,  captivating ;  flie^enb,  fluent ;  ^inreificnb,  overpowering ;  franfenb,  mo^ 
tifying ;  retjenb,  charming.  Ex.  3&te  ©itteit  ftnb  fe^r  einne^menb,  her  man* 
•en  are  very  captivating ;  bie  9lQt^  tfi  bringenb,  the  necessity  is  pressing ; 
•te  ?a^  ifl  brutfettb,  the  burden  is  oppressive ;  biefe  SSelcibigunp  ijl  ftanfenb, 
Jitas  insult  is  mortifying ;  feitte  S^ebe  tfi  flte^enb;  his  speech  is  fluent ;  ftc  t|l 
mitnb,  ahe  la  dbanniDg. 

*  32ati^bem  caa  calfoe  employed  with  the  pLupevfeeikct  it!bA  \i»^c»^n^ 
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junctions  aU,  nadlbtm,  ba,  bubtm,  tcdl,  has  its  peculiai 

signification,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  difference 
in  their  application :  1st,  oU  refers  to  a  definite  event 
of  a  past  time  ;  2d,  nac^m  states  that  an  action  was 
finished  when  another  action  commenced ;  3d,  ba  im- 
plies a  logical  cause  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn ; 
4th,  ixibcm  is  used  to  state  that  an  event  is  simultane- 
ous with  another  event ;  5th,  XKXii  expresses  a  real  rea* 
son  why  a  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obs.  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be 
converted  into  a  substantive  by  a  preceding  article, 
as :  the  reading,  the  writing,  the  speaking.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must  be 
employed,  as :  tad  igefen^  bod  @c^rei6ett^  bad  @precf|en.  As 
an  adjective,  however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substan- 
tive, tiie  present  participle  may  elliptically  be  turned 
into  a  substantive,  as :  bet  $!efenbe^  one  that  reads  ;  ber 
©(^reibcnbe,  one  that  writes;  bcr  S|)m^cnbe,  one  that 
speaks. 

Bj  Coo  mnch  reading  one  fatigues  Durdft  ^n  xicU^  ^UictmUibet  man 
the  eyes.  fid^  bie  2Cugen. 

Obs.  G.  Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  transla- 
ted by  a  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition.    Ex. 

I  saw  jonr  brother  whilst  I  was  34  W>^  3bt:en  93tuba;  im  iBorSetgcs 
passing  by.  ^en  9efef)cn. 

He  came  with  a  book  under  his  Qx  torn  mit  (tnem  ISu^e  Utttcc  ban 

arm.  2Crme. 

When  I  was  in  the  country,  I  was  2C(^  \^  auf  bent  8onbe  wox,  ^|tinb  tcft 

very  well.  uu^  fc^r  «)0^)f. 

She  smiled  as  she  was  saying  @te  I^^K^te^  tnbeni  fie  ba^  fo^e. 

th.s. 

To  perform  (to  represent)  f8orf!eIIen. 

To  entertain  (to  amuse).  Untcr^aften*.    Imperf.  unter^ieft. 

To  bargain  (to  deal).  ^nbebu 

To  reply.  (Snotcbctn. 

To  be  struck  with  horror  S8on    ©rouen    (@ntfe$en}   befaQeii 

roctbcn*. 

The  horror,  W  ^xaucxv, \^q^  ^tSji^xu 

A  yiolent  head-ache.  (&ti  \)c^^  SL«#6«^ 
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Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me ! — Bat,  hless  me !  (mcin  (Bett !}  wh^ 
do  you  cry  thus  1 — I  have  been  (pJlan  f)at  mir)  robbed  of  my  ^old 
ringSt  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money :  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  cry. — Do  not  make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  taken 
them  all  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take  better  care  of  your  things 
(^oc^n),  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go  out.— 
Why  do  yon  look  so  sad  ? — I  have  experienced  ffreat  misfortunes ; 
after  haying  lost  all  my  money,  I  was  beaten  by  oad-looking  men ; 
and  to  my  still  greater  ill-luck  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I 
a>ve  so  much,  nas  been  struck  with  apoplexy. — You  must  not 
afflict  yoursdf  so  much,  for  we  must  yield  to  necessity ;  and  you 
know  well  the  proverb  :  **  It  is  too  late  to  consult  to^ay  about  what 
was  done  yesteiday/' — Can  you  not  set  rid  of  that  man  t — ^I  cannot 
get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (burc^ouQ  follow  me. — Hs 
most  have  lost  his  wits. — What  does  he  ask  you  for  1— He  wishes 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want. — Whose  houses  are  these  ? 
—They  are  mine. — ^Do  those  pens  belong  to  you  1 — No,  they  be- 
long to  my  sister. — ^Are  those  the  pens  with  which  she  writes  so 
well  1— -They  are  (he  same. — Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  com- 
plain ! — ^It  is  he  who  wears  a  red  coat.—"  What  is  the  difference 
(ber  Unterf(iieb)  between  a  watch  and  me  1 "  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a 
yonng  officer.  "  My  lady,"  replied  he,  "a  watch  marks  the  hours, 
and  near  (6ei)  you  one  forgets  them." — ^A  Russian  peasant,  who 
had  never  seen  asses,  seeing  several  in  Germany,  said :  "  Lord  (^etn 
QMt)^  what  large  hares  ^ere  are  in  this  country  ! " — How  many 
obliffations  I  am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my 
life !  without  yon  I  had  been  (w&vt  i^)  lost. — ^Have  those  misera- 
ble men  hurt  you  T — ^They  have  beaten  and  robbed  me ;  and  when 
you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (au^glcl^en*)  and 
kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (aud)  the  hands 
of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are  ! — -Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tor- 
tenson^s  to  night  (ttcfen  2rbcn^)  ? — ^I  shall  perhaps  go. — And  will 
your  sisters  go  1 — ^They  will  perhaps. — Was  you  pleased  at  the 
concert  yesterday  ? — ^I  was  not  pleased  there,  for  there  was  suoh 
a  multitude  of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in. — ^I  bring 
Tou  a  pretty  present  with  which  you  will  be  much  ]^ea8ed. — ^What 
IS  itt^t  is  a  silk  cravat.— Where  is  it  1—1  have  it  in  my  pocket 
(tie  2taf<f)e). — ^Does  it  please  you ! — It  pleases  me  much,  and  I 
ibank  you  for  it  with  tdl  my  heart. — I  hope  that  you  will  at  last 
accept  (annc^men*)  something  of  (»on)  me. — ^What  do  you  intend  to 
give  me  ! — ^1  will  not  tell  you  yet^  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  find 
BO  pleasure  when  I  give  it  to  you. 

205. 

Why  do  those  men  quarrel  ? — They  quarrel,  because  they  do  nol 
know  what  to  d-y. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fiiQ  1 
^-nejrhare  at  last  succeeded  in  It;  but  it  \a  ttVkii  i£aX ««<v«DdL 
kooBeB  bare  been  burnt— Haye  they  not  beeTiib\d  to  «»:^^  ^^sz) 
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thing  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to  saye  anything ;  for,  instead  ol 
extingaishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  who  had  come  up  set 
themselves  to  plundering. — ^What  has  happened  t — ^A  great  misfor- 
tune has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  witliout  me  t— • 
They  waitea  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did  not 
come,  they  set  out. — Tell  ((Srg&^ten)  us  what  has  happened  to  you 
lately. — Very  willingly,  but  on  condition  (mtt  bem  SBcbinge  or  untflr 
ttv  SBebtngung)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  attentively  (aufmerf^tn) 
without  interrupting  (untetbrc^cn*)  me. — We  will  not  intermpl 
you,  you  may  be  sure  of  it. — ^Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  Tht 
speaking  picture  and  The  weeping  woman  performed.  This  latter 
play  (iDa^  lc|tet;e  ©tfid)  not  beuig  very  (fotiterticft)  amusing  to  me,  I 
went  to  the  concert,  where  the  music  (bic  9>{u|tf)  caused  me  a  vio- 
lent head-ache.  I  then  left  (ocrtaflen*)  the  concert,  cursing  (om 
Kofinfi^en)  it,  and  went  straight  (gerabe)  to  the  mad-house  QM  S?at' 
tenl^ufc),  in  order  to  see  (befu^en)  my  cousin* 


EIGHTY.NINTH  LESSON.— Nenn  tinb  aO^V^zU 

£etti0tt. 

Towards^  against*  ®  e  a  e  n   )  ,^„^^  ♦u^  o,.^- 

Against.     ^  SBlWr   J  govern  the  aocua. 

®egen  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned 
towards  each  other  and  is  used  for  toward.s  and  against ; 
tD  i  b  e  t/  on  the  contrary,  denotes  hostility  and  is  only 
used  for  against.    Ex. 

To  take  the  field  against  the  ®e0en  (or  wCbtt)  ben  Seinb  yd  ^e(b< 

enemy.  jie^m*. 

What  have  you  against  me  1  SBa^  l^aben  ^Tte  ^egen  (or  lotbcr) 

mt^? 

\  ou  speak  a^inst  yourself.  @te  rcben  geocn  (or  n>lbet)  ficb  fe(6|i. 

To  swim  agamst  the  current.  ®egen  ben  ^trom  f(^nnmmen*. 

The  love  of  a  father  towards  his  ^Die  8iebe  etne^  SSatet^  ge^  (not 

children.  mibet)  feine  Jttnbcr. 

I  have  nothing  against  that.  ^  ^be  vX^Xi  bogegen. 

Self ^  selves,  @e(6fi  or  fetber  (is  indecliiii 

able). 

I  mjrself.  3d)  fctbft. 

Thou  thyself,  he  himself.  2)u  [e(bfl/  et  fclb|t 

We  ourselveSf  yon  youreeWeB.  SBtt  felbft^  3()t  (©ie)  felbjt 

rbojr  OiemeelveB.  ^U  \t\^ 

fie  bfmaelfhaB  told  It  to  me.  fe  W* V>X  t^  xwx  «5f^ 


069.  A.  The  pronoun  preceding  seif  icf  not  transla^ 
ted  into  German.  But  the  personal  pronoun  preced- 
ing fe(6fi  is  declined. 

He  has  griven  it  to  me  (not  to  @r  f)at  e$  nur  fcl6|l  gegct^en. 

another  person). 
fhey  themselves  have  come  to  @te  \iib\t  flnt  i\x  mix  g€fcmnietu 

me. 
We  hnve  oriven  it  to  them  (not  SBtc  f)aUn  ci  i^nen  fe(6fl  gegebem 

to  otiieidy. 

The  day  before.  iDtx  Sag  t)Orl^er. 

The  preceding  day,  bet  wv\)tvQi\)cntc  ISog. 

The  day  before  Sunday  is  Satur-  >Der  ^g  ocr  ©onntag  f)nit  ^m^ 

day.  tag. 

The  day  before  (the  preceding  ^Der  iSag  wv\)(t  (bee  t)Ctf)ergel^enb< 

day)  was  Friday.  Sag)  war  cin  grcitag. 

Again  (anew).  §Bcn  92euem/  wteber. 

Once  more  (again).  £Rc4  cinmat. 

He  speaks  again.  6r  ^ric^t  imebrr. 

I  most  hear  him  again.  3^  nmp  tl)n  ocn  9?cucm  I^Steit. 

O65.  B.  The  adverb  tt)teber  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  particle  tt)iber  (Lesson  XXV*),  nor  for 
the  preposition  toibctf  against  It  answers  to  the 
English  word  again.  Ex.  wieberfouimett*/  to  come 
again;  tt)teberanfcmgm*',  to  begin  again.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  gurttd/  back  again,  which  as  in  English 
denotes  retrogression.  Ex.  3ttriicHommen*,  to  come 
back  again. 

The  light,  ba^  Std)t. 

To  blow.  ©lofen*  (gcMofen^  bltcg). 

To  blow  out.  2CufiMafcn*. 

To  flee.  Jticftcn*  (gcfto^cn,  flo5). 

r(£nt|lteftcn». 
To  run  away.  <  ©ntlaufcn*. 

C  >Da»cn  taufcn*. 
Why  do  you  run  away  ?  SCarum  (aufcn  Sic  wcg  (baocn)  ? 

1  run  away,  because  I  am  afraid.  3d)  laufe  ballon  (tDCg),  tocU  tc^  mid) 

f(ird)te  (or  roctt  Id)  Surd)t  f)aU). 
To  make  one's  escape.  ^ 

To  run  away,  to  flee.  >  *Die  Jftud^t  nc^mcn*  (or  ergreifcn*). 

To  take  to  one's  heels.  y 

He  deserted  the  battle.  (Sr  tfl  au^  bee  S^a^t  cntftc^en  01 

cntlaufctu 
The  Ihhfhas  ran  away  2)ct:  iDtcb\\l  Ctitlau^itL  QboXittc»  QX'n^^ 

aclaufcuV 
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To  catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize.  Grgipetfai*  (jtxffnffin,  etgnff)- 

To  translate.  Uebcrfi^en.* 

To  translate  into  German.  2Cuf  teutf<^  {i6erfe|en« 

To  translate  from  French  into  2Cu^  bem  ^an^ofifd^  iti^  2>«rftf(|i 

German.  iiOer|<$en. 

To  translate  from  one  langaage  U\x^  clnet  ^prodfte  tn  tie  anborc  tbfr 

into  another.  f((cn. 

To  introduce.  Gtnfttbtcn. 

I  introdaoe  him  to  you.  3(jft  fhfyce  t^  M  S^cn  tuu 

Since OT from.        ©on — an,  fctt 

r  ascn  tiefem  TCugenUicfe  an. . 
From  that  time.  <  @ett  btefer  3<tt 

CSSon  tie[e(3ettan. 

Obs.  C.  Compound  prepositions  must  be  divided 
and  the  case  which  the  preposition  governs  placed  be- 
tween the  two  component  parts,  as : 

From  my  childhood.  fBcn  metnet  Sugmb  on* 

From  morning  until  erening.       fBom  ^Dtotgen  f>ii  gnm  7Cfm\>. 
Prom  thebeginnNrto  the  end.  IKSftr/^r*- 

To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit).   Gtnbringen** 

To  destroy.  Ser|l8rcn« 

To  reduce.  ^erabfelen. 

To  limit.  (Sinrd)recn6en. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen).  9$er!(ctnern. 

To  reduce  the  price.  jDen  ^xn^  ^erabfe^m. 

To  reduce  (to  bring  down)  the  ^Den  ^rei^  6i^  auf  einm  ^fyAn 

price  to  a  crown.  ^eruntcrbringcn*. 

The  merchandise,  bte  S&iarc 

The  price  of  the  merchandise  f  S)ie  SBaare  fWiQli  o^ 

falls. 

The  yard,  the  ell.  bU  (SHe. 

To  deduct.  f  iKa*toff«i*. 

Having  not  overcharged  you,  I  f  2)a  td^  @te  0ar  nt^t  ft6erfe|t  l)aU, 

cannot  deduct  anything.  fo  fann  kft  mdj^  nodyfoffow 

T^  S'oTnk  i  ^^^^^^  (inseparable). 

By  the  year  (or  a  year),  i^W^d^ ; 

by  the  day  (or  a  day),  tfigtt*  ; 

by  the  month  (or  a  month),  monatltc^ 

«  Jh  Hhcrft^ta,  to  translate,  the  accent bein^  on  the  root  of  the  verb,  fi  B  ct 
h  tmejmmlAe,  and  consequently  its  past  v^ixticaL^Q  \»^i9Q«(^^Te.\^b&KC^0t^ 
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Bj  no  meaiuu  QkicmifL 

Not  at  alL  ®an^  unb  gat  titcftt 

tfow  much  does  that  sitaation  S&tek)tel  (tingt  3()ticn   tiefe^  2(nl 
yield  yoa  a  year  1  iiif)tlidi  etn  ? 

EXERCISES.     206. 

On  entering  the  hospital  {M  ^efpttat)  of  my  cousin  I  was  straok 
with  hoiTor  at  seeing  sereral  machnen  (ter  ^avt,  gen.  en)  who  came 
up  (no(^)  to  me  Jumping  and  howling  (hcnUn). — ^\Vhat  did  you  do 
then  t — ^I  did  the  same  (e^  then  fo  mod^n)  as  they,  and  they  set  up 
a  laugh  (onfangm*  gu  ta^tn)  as  «hey  were  withdrawing  (fid)  gutto 
jie^en  or  wrg^ebcn*). — When  I  was  yet  little  I  once  (etnfl)  said  to 
my  iather,  *'  ido  not  understand  (oetfle^en*)  business,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  play."  My  father  answered  me,  smiling 
{(A<^n),  '*  In  dealing  one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell. 
<*  But,  my  dear  fether,"  replied  I,  *^  in  playing  one  learns  also  to 
play."  *«  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me  -  **  but  you  must  first  (tH)t» 
f)tx)  learn  what  is  necessary  and  useful." 

Do  yon  already  know  what  has  happened  1 — ^l  hare  not  heard 
anything. — ^The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down— ^ 
Haye  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  1 — ^They  were  very  for- 
tunate in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  (oen)  the 
things  that  were  (ftc^  beftnben*)  there,  they  could  save  nothing.— 
Who  has  told  you  that  I — Our  nei^bour  himself  has  told  it  to  mc^^* 
Why  are  you  without  a  light  ? — The  wind  blew  it  out,  when  yon 
came  in. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called  1 — The  day  be- 
fore Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not  run  to  the  assistance  of 
your  neighbour  whose  house  has  been  burnt  down  ? — I  could  not 
run  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in  bed. — ^What  is  the  price  of  this 
cloth  T — ^I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (|!tu 
ten*)  it  very  dear. — Has  the  price  of  cloth  not  fallen  1 — It  has  not 
fallen :  the  price  of  all  goods  has  fallen,  except  (au^gcncmmen)  that 
of  clotk. — ^I  will  give  you  three  crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  you 
have  it  iDr  (um)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have 
the  flroodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (ba^  ^t&d,  plur.  e)  of  English 
cloth  ? — With  much  pleasure. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  1 — ^It  does 
not  sui:  me. — ^Why  does  it  not  suit  you? — Because  it  is  too  dear ; 
if  you  will  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (tawn) 
—Haying  not  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  anything. 

207. 

You  learn  French ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? — He  lets 
me  read,  write  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in  learning 
a  foreign  language? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you  nearly 
know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  (wcnn)  you  do  not 
yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — What  does  your  Ger- 
man master  make  you  do? — He  makes  me  read  a.  les&Qi\i\  ^SVcsfci^ 
^Fards  he  makes  me  translate  French  exetciseft  \xiVo  Qi^iTSi'dA  ^it 
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(tbit  with  the  accos.)  the  lesson  which  he  has  made  me  read ;  and 
Dom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  ho  speaks  German  to 
me«  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very  (fclbfl)  langruage  which 
he  is  teaching  me.^Hare  yon  already  learnt  much  in  mat  manner? 
— You  see  that  I  have  already  learnt  something,  for  1  haye  hardly 
been  learning  it  four  months,  and  I  already  understand  you  when 
you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  ? 
•—I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  it.— Does  your  master  also 
teach  English  ?— He  does  teach  it.— Wishing  to  make  his  acquaint* 
ance,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  introduce  me  to  Qbti)  him« — As  you  wish 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  him. — ^How  many 
exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  1 — ^If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult 
I  translate  (from)  three  to  (bt5)  four  eyery  day,  and  when  they  are 
so,  I  translate  but  one. — How  many  haye  you  already  done  to-day  t 
i— It  is  the  thurd  which  I  am  translating ;  but  to-morrow  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. — ^Haye  yoo  paid  a  yisit 
to  my  aunt  !•— I  went  to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as  she  looked 
displeased,  I  have  not  ffone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time.— How 
do  you  do  (to-day)  1—1  am  very  unwell. — How  do  you  like  that 
soup  ? — ^I  think  (finben*)  it  is  very  bad ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my 
appetite  I  don't  like  any  thin?.— How  much  does  that  situation 
yield  to  your  father!— It  yields  him  more  than  four  thousand 
crowns. — What  news  do  they  mention  (fagen)  7 — ^They  say  that  the 
Turks  have  taken  the  field  a^nst  the  Russians. — Eyery  one  will 
find  in  himself  the  defects  which  he  remarks  in  others :  the  defects 
of  others  are  before  (us),  our  own  behind  us.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXIV.) 


NINETIETH  LESSON.— Weim^fite   tcctiOIL 

PRESENT   OF   THE   SUBJUKCTIVE. 

I  may  have,  thou  mayest  have,  3^  f)aU,  >Du  l^0cf!/  er  (fie^  H) 

he  (she,  it)  may  have.  f)aU* 

We  may  have,  you  may  have,  SBtc  f)aUn,  3^t  f)aM,  fte  fyihttu 

they  may  ht  'e. 

I  may  be,  thou  mayest  be,  he  3*  ffi/  *Du  fcicfl  (or  fcifl),  et  (fit, 

(she,  it)  may  be.  t^)  \iu 

V(  e  may  be,  you  may  be,  they  955ir  fciCH/  3&t  f«ct/  |ie  fden. 

may  be. 

I  may  become,  thou  mayest  be-  3d)  toct'tc,  Du  wcrbejl,  ct  (fit,  ci) 

come,  he  (she,  it)  may  become.      wcrbe. 
We  may  become,  you  may  be-  SBic  tt>i;r^cn,  3&t  ivcrbet/  fie  WCD 

come,  they  may  become.  ten. 

I  Bay  praise,  thou  mayest  praise    3^  tchc,  iDu  (obejl.  ;r  (|ie,  c^)  Ubt 
he  (she,  it)  may  praisA. 
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iVa  msj  piaise,  joa  may  pmloei  flBtc  U6at/  31^v  tobet^  fie  Uibiiu^ 
Ihej  may  praise. 

Obs^  jL  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  difiers,  in 
regular  verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only 
in  the  third  person  singular,  which  rejects  the  letter  t. 
All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present  of  the 
subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 

Obs,  B.  The  letter  e  which  is  often  omitted  in  the 
present  of  the  indicative  (Obs.  Af  Lesson  XXXIY.) 
must  always  be  retained  in  the  present  of  the  sub- 
junctive* 

He  who  requires  to  be  honoured  SBet  ^otttancf,  bap  man  il^n  \dtii$ 
on  account  of  his  riches,  has  Sletdfttl^umd  koegen  ^^ctef)vc,  tet 
also  a  right  to  require  a  moun-  l^t  auc^  dn  Slec^t  px  oerfangen^ 
lain  to  be  honoured  that  con-  tap  man  einen  SBetg  Vfxtf)Xt,  ter 
tains  gold.  ®clb  in  fidft  l^t 

IMPERFECT   OF   THE   SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregu- 
lar verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicative 
by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e.^ 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the 
conditional  coi\junction  toem,  if 9  expressed  orunder^ 
itood. 

ff  I  had  money  ®enn  Id)  ®etb  ^^tte  (or  Wttc  i* 

•  In  conjiigatirig  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  prefix  a  conjunction 
lo  each  penon  of  the  subjunctiye,  not  because  a  conjunction  should  neeessa- 
nly  precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  ^t  into  the  habit  oi 
placmg  the  verb  after  the  coi^unction,  particularly  in  compound  verts. 
ITieymay  use  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  conjuncUons  ha%  wenn.  Ex. 
Da^  iA  Mibttiht,  that!  may  copy ;  ttenn  i&  abfAtiebe,  if  I  copied :  wenn 
i^  oBgef^rtebwi  ^ttt,  if  I  had  copied ;  bafi  i($  a^fatetteti  werbe,  th^  I  shall 
copy,  Ac  These  examples  show  that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a  c<m- 
hmction  (Lesson  XLVIJ.),  the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the 
verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  in  the  past  participle  giyes  way  to  the  syllable  ge. 

k  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs  which  com- 
pose the  first  class  in  our  list.  TTiese,  having  already  an  e  in  the  imperfect 
mdicative.  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.  Several  of  them  do  not  soften 
the  redical  vowel,  but  become  regular  again  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  as : 
Unntn*,  to  know;  neirnen*,  to  name,  to  call;  rcnnett*,  to  mn;  fcnbenMo 
•tnd ;  tDCttben*,  to  turn. 


If  I  nw  him.  fBdcnn  t^  ilm  P^  (or  We  \d^  i^) 

tf  he  did  it.  SScnn  n  c^  t^ate  (or  t^c  cr  e«). 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money.         SBenn  er  fetn  ®c(t  t)etl^re. 
Were  he  to  beat  his  dog.  SQBenn  cr  feinen  ^unb  fd^ftac; 

If  you  were  rich.  SKBcnn  ^te  reicft  tofiten  (or  to&tm 

€te  relet)}. 

06^.  C.  As  soon  as  XOem  is  not  conditional  it  re- 
quires the  indicative  mode.    Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  SSenn  er  nt^t  ttant  xft,  toontm  Ulft 
for  the  physician  t  er  ten  Darter  tommen  ? 

Obs,  D.  Instead  of  tocntif  the  imperfect  sabjunctive 
of  the  verb  foOen  is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  as  should  in  English. 

frhould  you  still  receive  my  let-  ©dtltcn  &t  metnen  Sttef  wd^  f^tttU 
ter  to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call  ecNten,  fb  bitte  i(^.  &u,  oib^ 
on  me  instantly.  hildixd^  ju  mtr  ;u  fommnu 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something  ^otlte  e$  tf)n  bunaern/  fb  mftpte  man 
must  be  given  to  him  to  eat.        tbm  ^txoai  ju  ejfen  gebcn. 

OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  fix)m  the  imper- 
fect subjunctive  of  the  verb  werben*,  which  is:  idj 
tyftrbf/  I  should  or  would  become,  and,  as  in  the  future 
tenses  (Lesson  LXXXI.  and  LXXXII.),  the  present  of 
the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past 
of  the  infinitive  for  the  Qonditional  past.  The  impei^ 
feet  of  the  subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
conditional  present,  and  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunc- 
tive for  the  conditional  peist.    Ex. 

I  should  do  it.  3^  loibbe  U  t^un  (or  i^  tl^  H). 

He  would  have  done  it.  (Sx  toftrbe  e$  get^n  ^aben  (or  er 

^&tte  e^  getbon). 

We  would  go  thither.,  SBlr  toibben  balj^tn  Qi^txu 

You  would  go  thither.  Shv  tofirbet  (tnge^en* 

They  would  go  thither.  6te  wdrben  hin^ti^tn* 

Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once.  jDu  wfirbef!  mtr  einft  banf en. 

Kt  one  time,  one  day  (once).  6tnfl/  etnc^  Za^c^* 

Obs.  E.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  the 
conditional  tense  may  be  employed  either  before  or 
after  conditional  propositions,  as  in  English.     Ex. 


I  fliroald  boj  it  if  I  htd  money  Sc^fauftf  e^  (or  Id^  vtMt  ti  taw 

enowh.  fen)/  wcnn  tc^  ®elt  gcnug  5dtte« 

If  i  had  money  enough  I  would  $Senn  tc^  ®ttt  gcnug  (AttC/  fo  mficN 

bay  it.  id^  ti  faufen  (or  fo  foufte  id^  e^ 

Had  I  money  enough  I  would  pay  $&tte  id)  ®elb  genug/  r<o  6c^^(tet(^ 

lor  it.  e^  (or  fo  mttrte  id)  e^  6(^5(<n). 

Had  I  money  I  would  giro  you  ^iStte  ic^  (3dt>  (or  wcnn  id)  6<(l> 

some.  b^ttc)/  fo  mfirbe  id)  3t)nen  n>c(d)e4 

geben  (or  fo  g&be  i(^  3()nctt  locU 

If  1  woBt  tiiither  I  should  see  fSknn  tdft  ^inginge/  fo  wftcbc  14  i^ii 

liim.  fel^en. 

WereIiogrreittohim,hewo«ld  ®&6e  t(^  (^  il^i/  er  mfttbe  e^  (or  fi 

keep  it.  vo&ttc  a  c^)  bc^alten. 

If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not  SBenn  x6f  H  i^m  ^hc,  fo  w&xht  ft  d 

return  it  to  me.  mir  nic^t  wieberaeben. 

Had  you  come  a  little  sooner  (or,  SB&ren  ®ie  einm  Augenbtuf  el^  c^ 

if  yon  had  come  a  little  sooner)      fommen  Torwenn  @ie  einen  ^u? 

yon  would  have  seen  my  bro-      ^tnUid  V)tv  gefommen  w&ttn),  f$ 

ther  (or,  you  might  liave  se^n      wftrben  @ie  nieinen  SSntbcc  cjtf^ 

my  brother).  ^en  f^aUn  (or  fo  f)&ttett  @i<  rnds 

nen  SBruber  9efel)en). 
If  he  knew  what  you  have  done,  SBenn  er  to^^f,  toai  ^U  get^n  ^« 

he  would  scold  you.  bet)/  fb  wClrbe  er  @ie  au^cftettem 

If  there  was  any  wood,  he  would  SBenn  ^o(|  ba  loSre/  fo  n>ftrte  e« 

make  a  fire.  ^euet  anmodbm. 

If  I  had  received  my  money,  I  SBenn  i^  mein  ®e(b  6eEommen  l^tte^ 

would  liave  bought  a  pair  of     fo  roiicbe  x^  mic  ein  ^at  neuc 

new  shoes.  6((u^e  gefoiift  batmen* 

06*.  F.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verbs 
Smiett^  kDoKen%  mogenV  burfen*,  is  often  employed  to 
express  various  feelings,  as : 

Isty  ^mtn,  fear  or  desire.    Ex. 

He  might  faH.  (St  S^nnte  faUen. 

I  mi|^t  (could)  do  it.  Sdft  UmU  t$  t^nn. 

2dy  pollen,  solicitation.    Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  %  SSoHten  &xt  bte  Oiltc  (a6(»  ? 
Would  you  be  so  goc3 1  fffioHten  ®ie  fo  gfttlg  fdn  ? 

Wouldstthondomethe&vourt  SBonteft  t)u  mtt  tit  Q^SX&^t  tu 

tocij^n  ? 

8d,  9)logen^  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb 

ffnt«    Ex. 

I  th^d  like  to  know.  J  ^  ^^  ^^  ^1^^ 

18 
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4th9  2)tefett/  politeness,  either  in  tbe  present  of  the 
indicative  or  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 

May  I  ask  yoa  for  the  knife  ?       Dotf  (or  bihrfte)  td^  &t  nm  tol 

SRcffet  bitten? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  !      ^arf  (or  bftrfte)  left  6te  Mtten^  mtt 

Jtt  fagen  ? 

Would  you  learn  Gennany  if  I  SBfirben  @ie  teutf<^  tenten,  totnn  t(( 

learnt  it  1  e^Iemte? 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  .eamt  it.  3^  totxU  ed  ktnm,  wcwi  &t  cl 

(emten. 
Would  you  hare  learnt  Englir2i»  fiSftvtm  0ie  enaKtf%  aeUtnt  l^oboii 

if  I  had  learnt  it  ?  iDcnn  i(^  e^  gefernt  o^tte  ? 

I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had  3A  to^tt  H  ^/tUtnt  l)aUn,  tocna 

learnt  it.  ®te  e6  Qtlttnt  \)&ttctu 

Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  1  SSfirten  &t  nocft  jDeutfdbtAub  retfim, 

went  thither  with  you!  wenn  u^  mtt  3()ncn  ta^itt  retfcte  ? 

I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  34^  ivCLcbe  ta^tn  reiffit/  toenn  ^t( 

thither  with  me.  mit  nut  la\)xn  tetfeten. 

Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger-  SSlirben  6u  nadb  jDeutfiAIonb  ge* 

many,  if  I  had  gone  thither      retpt  fetn/  vomn  tc^  mit  3(nen 

with  you  ?  babin  gecetpt  w&re  ? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained      fSfitben  &t  atx^^tn,  to&xa  id^ 

at  home  1  gu  ^ufe  HkU  1 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you  Sdb  wiirbe  gu  ^ufe  bleiben  (or  td( 

went  out  I6{u6e  gu  |)aufO  wenn  @te  au^ 


aingcn, 
r,  8Bar 


Would  you  have  written  a  letter,  SBurben  @te  ctnen  Srtef  ge)%rle(ai 
if  I  had  written  a  note  )  l^aben/  n)cnn  td^  cln  SBtttet  def^rie^ 

ben  l^atte  ? 

The  spectacles,  bie  SSrtlle  (is  in  German  useil  fi 

the  singular) ; 

a  pair  of  spectacles,  etne  S3ri0e ; 

the  old  man,  bee  atte  ^am,  bet  (Stoetd ; 

the  optician,  bet  Dpttpu^ ; 

To  go  (or  come),  to  fetch.  TCbboten. 

To  keep,  one's  bed  (one's  room).  IDod  SBett  (bc^  Stmntet)  l^ten. 

The  plate,  bet  Setfet ; 

the  son-in-law,  bet  Gl^toie^etfe^  ; 

the  daughter-in-law,  bie  @(t«ote^ettod)tet ; 

tlie  progress,  bte  S^ttf^ttte  (plural)  ; 

the  step  (the  pace),  bet  ©c^ritt ; 

really,  witfltd^. 

EXERCISES.     308. 

Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here  *» — ^I  should 
liKve  some,  if  he  weie  here. — ^Would  you  have  been  pleased,  if  1 
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liad  had  some  books  1 — ^I  should  haye  been  much  pleased,  if  you  ha<l 
had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother,  if  he  had  been 
ffood? — ^If  he  had  been  good,  I  should  certainly  (acwip)  not  only 
haye  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and  rewarded  him. — Should 
we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  ? — If  you  did  them  without 
ft  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and  rewarded. — Would  my  brother 
not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  ? — He  would 
not  have  been  punished  if  he  had  done  them. — Would  your  sister 
have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  skilful  ?— She  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful,  and 
if  she  had  not  worked  from  morning  until  evening. — ^Would  you 
give  me  something,  if  I  were  very  good  ? — If  you  were  verygood, 
and  if  you  worked  well,  I  woula  give  you  a  fine  book.^ Would 
you  have  written  to  your  sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden? — ^1 
would  have  written  and  sent  her  something  handsome,  if  you  had 
gone  thither. — Would  you  speak,  if  I  listened  to  you  1 — 1  would 
speak,  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — Would 
you  have  spoken  to  my  mother,  if  you  had  seen  herl — ^I  would 
(have)  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  (tie  U^r),  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valet  de  chambres  (ter  jtammecbtcnet)  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  (Cubwig  tci  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going  to 
bed,  to  recommend  (empfebten*)  to  the  first  president  (bet  !DOcrpr^fis 
bent)  a  law-suit  (bee  ^rcge^)  which  he  had  against  his  father-in-law 
(i9eld)en  et  mit  feineni  ©d^wieaeroatet  ftt^rte),  and  said,  in  urging  him 
(in  Semanben  bringen*)  :  "  Alas  (2((i))  sire  ((Suet  sDlojeflfitJ,  you  have 
but  (®ie  bfirfcn  nut)  to  say  one  word."  "  Well  (@i),"  said  Louis 
XIV.,  **  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (Xfai  ifl  e^  ntd^t/  xoai 
mt(^  anfldftt)  ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in-law's  place, 
anij  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad  if  I  said  that 
word  ?  " 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  drink. — ^If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — A  peasant 
having  seen  that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an  opti- 
cian and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book,  and 
having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good.  The  optician 
put  another  pair  of  the  (pen  ben)  best  which  he  could  find  in  his 
shop  upon  hrs  nose ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the 
merchant  said  to  him :  ''  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at 
allt  *'  "If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "I  should  not  want  your 
spectacles." — ^I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that 
you  loved  me  as  much  as  I  love  you ;  but  I  now  see,  that  I  have 
been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking 
without  me. — ^I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  yon  are  angry  with 
me,  because  I  went  a  walking  without  you. — ^I  assure  you  that,  had 
I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for  you ;  but  I 
inquired  at  your  physician's  about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that 
you  had  been  keeping  your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 
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A  French  officer  harina  arrived  at  the  court  of  /ieniia  (am  SBIo 
net  ^ofOt  the  empress  Theresa  (X>U  itaifmnn  S^crefta)  asked  him, 
Uf  (cb)  he  helieved  that  the  princess  of  (ocn)  N.,  whom  he  had  seen 
the  day  hefore,  was  (mdxc)  really  the  handsomest  woman  in  (Mn) 
the  world,  as  was  said  ?  ''  Madam,''  replied  the  officer,  ''I  though^ 
so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like  that  meat  1 — I  like  it  very  well. 
— May  I  ^©arf  or  bftcfte  id))  ask  you  for  a  piece  of  (»cn)  that  fish  T— 
If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  your  plate,  I  will  give 
f ou  some. — Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me  oat  some 
drink  1 — With  much  pleasure. — Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law,  who 
was  very  short  (ffctn),  arrive  with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  bcr 
6cltc),  said  :  "  Who  has  fastened  (oebunben)  my  son-in-law  to  this 
sword  1 "     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.FIRST  LESSON.— (fin  nv^  ttCJlttjljatC 

To  propose.  &x^  ^ttntf)mtn'. 

I  propose  going  on  that  journey*  3c^  negme  tm  Wt,  ttefe  Steifis  jn 

moc^cn* 

Toendeavour.  ^^^^  be|lrebcn,  (tracfctcn). 

I  endeavour  to  do  it.  3db  UmUfjt  mtcft,  ti  gu  tl^un. 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it.        Sd^  fud)f/  ci  b  a  ()  i  n  gu  MnQen 

To  aspire  after  something.        ^a6)  tUoai  trad^ten. 
Heaspires  after  places  of  honour.  Gr  trod)tet  nad)  ^^cenfUSen* 
The  honour,  tie  (55w ; 

the  riches,  bcc  JRetdftt^um ; 

the  title,  tec  SitcL 

I  should  not  have  complained  of  34  wfitte  m\d)  flbct  baj^  wa^  it 
what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  ^ctl)an  l&at,  nid&t  tcKogt  f)ahin, 
injured  only  me ;  hut  in  doin^  wcnn  c^  nut  xm  gcjc^tet  Wtte ; 
tf,  he  has  plunged  many  fami-  abet  cc  %cX  »ictc  ^amtticn  tatur;!^ 
lies  into  misery.  tn^  @(cnb  QcfWcgt. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  3)a  ©ic  X>tSi  d^ficKH  flnb/  nwcuw 
you  complain?  beftagcn  ©fc  fid^  t  e  n  n  ? 

Ohs,  A.     In  German  a  good  many  words,  as :  betin 
biK^,  xotlijl,  &c.  are   used  for  the  sake  of  euphony 
Such  words  cannot  possibW  b<^  rendered  in  English 
Ex. 
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What  do  you  wish  to  say  mth  SBa^  nwUen  6ie  tentt  tomit  fEU 

thist  gen? 

Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell  ^Da  ®te  i(m  t>t6i  m(()t^  p  fo^eti 
him,  why  do  you  wish  to  see  l)aUn,  wavnm  woUen  ©ie  tl^n 
himi  bcnn  fctjcnl 

Who  has  made  the  best  use  of  SBcr  [)at  n>  c  b  (  ten  beflen  ©ebranc^ 
his  money  1  Mn  feincm  ®clt>e  gemad^t  ? 

To  injure.  ©d)aben. 

To  plunge  (to  precipitate),    ^tfir^en. 
The  use,  ter  ^braud^ 

You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  ©tc  n>iitten  trii^  fel^r  t)er6lnten/ 
you  would  do  me  this  favour.       n>cnn  @te  nut  tlefe  (^ef&Oigfett 

etnoeifen  n^oHtcn. 
If  you  would  render  me  this  fffienn  ®te  mlr  ttefen  JDicnfl  (ciften 
service,  you  would  oblige  me      wcllten/  fo  n>firten  @te  nu(^  fe^r 
much.  t)erOtnben. 

To  oblige.  SScrttnten*/  t)erpfltd()tcn. 

To  render  a  service  to  some  one.  Semontem  etnen  )Dtenft  (etflen. 
Tlie  obligation,  tie  9$er6intU(^(ett. 

To  tie  (attach).  SBtnben*. 

I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree.  3^  btnte  ta$  ^fevt  an  ten  SSaunu 

He  is  the  most  honest  man  that  ^Da^  i|l  tec  ebc(td)j!e  ^ann,  ten 

has  ever  been  seen.  man  ic  ([ieniat^)  gefe^en  f)at 

[  want  a  horse  that  must  be  tal-  3A  ump  etn  $fert  fyaUn,  ta$  (»eU 

ler  than  this.  d^e^)  griper  ifi  o(^  ttefe^ 

I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill.  @6  ift  (ti}ut)  niir  Uxt,  tap  fte  ftanf 

ilt 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  come.       (S$  iff  nur  lici),  tap  <Ste  ge&nmien 

flnt. 
I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not  3(1^  lountere  mt(()/  tap  er  fetne  2Cufs 

done  his  exercises.  gaben  nid^t  gemadftt  \)at 

He  will  marry  her  though  she  is  (St  rotrt  fte  b^tat^en,  c6  fte  gtet4 

not  rich.  mdfttretcb  tft. 

I  will  wait  until  he  returns.         3d^  vM  marten,  h\^  et  jurddPCommt 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  3m  j^alle  e^  gefd^tc^t/  fo  (affen  ®tc 

me  know  't.  mtd)'^  wtfTcn. 

OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   USE   OP    THE   SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Obs.  B.  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only 
used  to  express  doubt  or  incertitude,  is  not  governed 
by  any  particular  words.  It  has  more  affinity  to  the 
English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We 
sometimes,  however,  prefer  the  subjunctive  *vhere  the 
English  use  the  potential  should  or  would,  though  wo 
could  in  this  case  even  use  either  the  potential  ox  \Vk& 
sabjunctive.    Ex. 
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skoulddoitj  if  it  tMre  possible.  3cb  wiitbt  ti  tl^tttt,  toem  ti  vni^ 

(id)  to&xt. 

Were  I  in  your  place,  or  if  I  were  SB  fi  t  c  tcft  on  3l)tet  &€VLe,  tttt 

in  your  place.  wcnn  id)  an  3bter  @te(le  n>  &  r  e. 

Itad  he  the  treasures  of  Croesus,  .^  c[  1 1  e  er  tie  €(]ft&|e  tti>  (S.t^\xi, 

or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of     cter  loenn  cr  Mc  @d^|e  be^  ^t^ 

Crcesus.  fug  H^te. 

That  man  would  be  happier,  if  iDicfcr    a)2ann    toficbe    oji^i6)Ct 

he  /^j(  o/f  gambling.  [(in,  locnit  (t  bag  Cptden  ( i  c  p  e. 

He  would  Aave  been  happier,  if  ^  to  ii  r  b  e  g({ic!(td)cr   9  e  to  e  f  c  n 

he  Aa£?  /^i(  0/^  gambling.  f  c  t  tt/  iDcnn  et  bag  ^pteten  g  c  s 

Uffen  Htte. 
If  you  ^^u;  how  ill  I  am,  you  SBenn  @ic  roCiptcn  (or  rofiflten 
ti;ot</(/  not  3e  astonished  to  nnd      &c),  n)ie  fvanf  t<6  bitt/  fo  n>  fi  t  s 
me  in  bed.  ben  ^e  ntc^t  crj!aunt  f  e  in  (fi» 

n)&ren  @ie  ntd)t  erflaunt)/  mtd^ 
im  S3ette  gu  ftnben. 
Heu;ou/i2  not  have  doneiiy  had  @r  n)(irbe  eg  ntc^t  get^on  ^at 
he  foreseen  the  result.  0  e  n,    H 1 1  e    er    ben    €rfc(g 

t)orauggefelften. 
I  should  think  myself  ungrateful,  3d)  kO  d  r  b  e   mtdft  fSr  unbattf6ac 
did  I  not  consider  you  as  my      ^  a  1 1  e  n/  f  5  ^  e  tcb  ^te  ntc^t  aCg 
bene&ctor.  tnetnen  i&e^it\)&ttt  a  n. 

The  French  would  not  have  gainr  >Dte  ^ransofen  n>  &  r  b  e  n  bie  ^(^(a^t 
ei  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  ni^t  gen)onnen  6a6en(or 
Aa^f  superior  numbers.  b  &  1 1  e  n  bie  ^c^lad^t  nid)t  g  e  s 

n)onnen),  toenn  fte  ntd^t  cine 
fo  gro$e  Uebermad^t  oon  geuten 
gebabt  ^^tten. 

Ohs.  G.  In  English  the  potential  should  or  would  is 
used  to  express  a  Tyish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and 
the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  past 
time.  In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  subjunc- 
tive.   Ex. 

I  wish  you  would  do  it.  3<6  wiinfc^tC/  @ie  t  M  t  e  n  eg/  or 

bapSie  eg  tHten* 
I  wish  you  Wiuld  go  thither.       ^  wUnfc^te/  @te  ^ingen  bitW 

or  bap  @te  1^  t  n  g  t  n  g  e  n. 
I  wish  you  Aa<;  <;(me it.  3(^  roiinfcbte/  @te   batten   eg  ge* 

tban,  or  baP  @;e  eg  getbatt 

Htten. 
I  wish  you  had  gone  thither.        ^^  n^Unf^tC/  @te  n>^ren  bins 

gegangcn,  or  bap  @te  bin' 

gegongen  wdcen. 
I  should  have  wished  to  see  him;  3d)  b  ^  1 1  e  g  e  w  ii  n  f  (!b  t^  t^n  jtt 
had  it  ^0en  possible.  feb^/  w  &  ¥  e  eg  tn^ic^  g  e  to  et 

fen. 
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Ishoold  like  to  read,  if  I  had  34  (dfe  ^vm,  iMnii  {^  mt  OM 
only  time.  i)&ttt* 

Obs*  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the 
indicative  and  sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to 
the  mamier  in  which  the  sentence  is  formed.    Ex. 

rindic.    Sr  mag  jb  rdc^  jHn, 
However  rich  he  may  1  tme  er  n>tll. 

be.  I  Subj.     Cr  fci  fo  retc^,  twe  cr 

{Indie.    3^te  ®ettHxIt  mag  fo 
orof  fein^  ol^  fie  ttm. 
Subj.    %xt  ©ettxilt  fei  noc^ 
fbgrof. 

Oi^,  jEt.  In  German  we  never  employ  the  indica- 
tive, 

1.  In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the 
conjunction  X^tm,  if.     (See  preceding  Lesson.)    Ex. 

If  I  could  I  would  do  it.  fBenn  id^  UnnXt,  fo  tb&te  id^  e({ ;  or 

Gfnnte  tc^,  fo  t^&te  tcb  e^ 

If  she  wexe  amiable  he  would  SBenn  fie  tie6en^{ir^ig  tolkxt  (of 
many  her.  xoSxt  fte  lieben^softiibt^^  fo  l()eurai 

tl)cte  tt  f!(. 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.    Ex. 

If  I  had  friends !  ^fitte  x^  $rcunbe ! 

If  I  were  rich !  $B&ce  i^  r(t(|) ! 

May  heayen  grant  it !  jDer  ^tmmcl  efH  e$ ! 

God  forbid !  ©ott  be^fttf ! 

I  could  not  have  thought  it .  ^^tte  tc^*^  tod^  ntc^t  ge^aubt! 

3.  After  the  verbs  erji^Ien^  to  relate  ;  ftOflttt,  to  a^ik ; 
fdgett^  to  say,  and  others,  which  relate  indirectly,  either 
to  what  we  have  said  ourselves,  or  to  what  we  have 
heard  said  by  other  persons.    Ex. 

He  related  to  me,  that  he  had  (Sr  crg&f)tte  mtr^  tap  er  ©dftipnul^ 

soffered  Bhipwreok,  and  had  geftttett/  unt  fetn  ganje^  SBermSgen 

lost  all  his  fortune.  ocrtoren  ^&tte. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  6t  fragte  mid)/  ob  id^  nt^t  ter  unb 

Bach  a  one,  whether  I  had  no  lix  xobxt,  ob  id)  fetn  ®e(t  l^tte» 

money,  why  I  did  not  know  toarum  ic^  nid^t  fd^teiben  fSnntc* 
how  t9  write. 
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tkion  art  matter  (m  the  erosa-  lEHi  l^ifl  fin  SKdfiec  ouf  Ut  txm 

bow,  Tell.  bruft/  SeO. 

rbey  say,  ihoti  ^tandeat  up  to  a)2on  fagt  bu  nfi^mcft  c^  ouf  mil 

any  aiioqler  1  ytem  6ibi((ii  ? 

I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mia-  3di  f^gte  tl^m,  Uif  ctM  d^^  ^ 

take;  bat  ho  thought  that  waa  te;  cr  mcinte  o^oT/ ba^  i»Af c  ntf^t 

impoaaible,  aa  he  had  looked  mc^\^,  vovl  er  e$  bretniaf  bmdl* 

it  over  three  timea.  gefc^en  l)Atte. 

▲  wise  man  said,  The  reason  Gtn  SQSetfcr  fii^te :  S)et  SRciifc!^  ^ 

why  a  Bian  has  but  one  mouth  be9n>egcn  etnen  aXunb  unb  gioci 

and  two  ears  is,  that  he  may  ;D^ren/  bomit  er  wcntgor  \ipttitt, 

apeak  leas  and  hear  more.  ttnb  mel^r  ffivt* 

Obs.  F.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  sach  a  one,  are  often 
translated  by  ber  mtt)  bet  for  the  masculine,  bk  itltb  b» 
(gt  the  feminine,  bad  ttltb  bod  for  the  neuter. 

He  aald  he  would  many  Miss  dSx  fagtc,  ct  vmhs^  tai  unb  bal 
such  a  one.  ^^fiulein  \)ntaticn. 

To  anffer  ahipwreek.         ^iffbtttcb  Icibcii*. 
Peaaible,  xoiifxdi ; 

imposttble,  ttnni9gttd&* 

Whether.  D  6. 

Obs.  O.  fDt  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  oi 
before  sentences  which  express  doubt  or  possibility. 
Ex. 

[  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at  S(^  todp  nid^t,  (^€t  na  4^nfe  ift 

home. 
I   did  not  know  whether  you  3^  loupte  nx&^,  th  t^  3^0  R(ft 

would  be  glad  of  it.  fetn  toArbf. 

The  €|uestion  is  whether  he  will  (Si  tfl  tie  JfragC/  ob  er  e^  toisb  t^ 

do  lU  looHen. 


Ob$»  H.  JDb  is  a  component  of  the  following  con- 
junctions :  o69(eicf)^  tlb^n,  otool^I^  ohff»aXf  though,  al^ 
though*  These  coiyunctions  ought  to  be  considered 
as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the 
case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  theuL    Ex. 

I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it  3(^  toetbe  btefe^  9)ffrb  ianfm,  tb  H 
ia  not  an  English  one.  gteid^  fetn  GngtAnbet  ifi.^ 

*  SBcrfce  is  here  in  the  ihture  of  the  rabjunctive.    (See  the  Ifallowiiig  Le^ 
Mm.) 
^  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verb  is  not  a  penmnal  pnoooBt  it  is  Bol 


lliougfa  he  is  my  cousin,  he  Db  ct  glc'td^  (or  fc^cn)  mein  fBcttcf 
neyertheless  does  not  come  to      i\t,  fo  fcninit  cr  tocb  ntc^t  stt  mtr* 
see  me. 
Although  he  has  promised  it  to  £)t)gtctd)  cr  ci  nur  t)crf)>redKn  ^at/  fi 

me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  it.  5&[)(c  id)  bed)  nid)t  torauf. 

Although  he  is  poor,  he  does  Qi)  cr  fd)cn  (or  ojiddi,  Stoar^  locl^l) 
nerertheless  a  great  deal  of  orm  tft/  fo  t^ut  er  tod)  met  (^utc^« 
good. 

However,  nevertheless,         tc4 ; 

the  folly,  tic  Sl)Or]&clt,  tic  9Zarr6cit ; 

the  character,  tcr  S^araftcr  (plur.  c)^  tie  ®cs 

mflt^^art; 
bashful,  timid,  bl^be ; 

fearful  (timid),  fi2rd)tfant ; 

natural,  Qatfirlt4 ; 

oolite  (civil),  impolite  (uncivil),  l)6fli(^  ;  un()9fltdb« 

EXERCISES.      211. 

Well  (9{un),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  ? — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you.-— You  flatter  me. — 
Not  at  all  (^anj  unb  gat  ntd)t),  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly 
satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — Why  do  you  not  go 
out  to*day  ?— 1  would  go  out  if  it  was  fine  weather. — Shall  I  have 
ihe  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  1 — ^If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. 
— Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bci  3b«t  tCnfunft)  1 — Will 
you  have  occasion  (Octcgcn^cit)  to  go  to  town  this  evening  1 — ^I  do 
not  know,  but  I  would  go  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity  (bic  (&i* 
(cgcnbcit).— You  would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you 
would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man 
would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (fo  ml  Stent))  in  his  career 
(auf  fetnet  Saufba^n),  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were  he  not 
so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility  (t>ic  ©cfftfcUcfigfcit) 
towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  to  (taub  gcgen)  their 
supplication  (tie  93tttc),  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  sohie 
time. — ^You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well. — Why  has 
your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  1 — She  would  have  done  them, 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — ^If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke 
oftener,  you  would  speak  better. — I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  should 
learn  better,  if  I  had  more  time. — 1  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  oi 
your  sister. — ^You  would  have  had  no  reason  (Urfad)c)  to  complain 
of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — What 
has  my  brother  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  (wn  bcr)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  most  beautifu.  of  all  languages. 

muaUy  placed  between  these  two  words.  Ex.  Dbgleic^  btefed  $ferb  !etli 
(Sngl&nber  i%  fo  toerbe  tc^  ti  ho6)  !aufen,  althoug[h  this  horse  is  not  an  Eng- 
ish  one.  I  shall  nevertheless  buy  it.  Cbftlcicb  bicfem  SKatinc  nicbtS  ttiberfab* 
ten  {ft,  fo  beflagt  er  fl^  bo^,  though  nothing  htut  happened  to  this  man,  he  ii 
fteveitheleBs  complaining. 

13* 
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212. 

1  should  like  to  know  why  I  cannot  speak  as  well  as  you. — ^1 
will  tell  you  :  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if  you  were  not 
so  bashful.  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully 
(bcJTcr),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak ;  for,  in  order  to  speak 
well,  one  must  learn;  and  it  is  very  natural,  that  he  who 
does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt  should  be  timid. — ^You 
would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are  (aU  @tc  ftnb),  if  you  were  sure  to 
make  no  mistakes. — ^There  are  Some  people  who  laugh  when  I  speak. 
— ^Tnose  are  impolite  people ;  you  have  only  to  laugh  also,  and 
they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you  did  as  I  (do),  you  would 
speak  well. — ^You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon 
be  no  longer  afraid  to  speak. — ^I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice, for  I  have  resolved  (fid^  »ornef)mcn*)  to  rise  every  morning  at 
six  o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go  to  bed  early. — De- 
mocritus  and  Heraclitus  (in  German  as  in  English  .^craclttu^,  &c.), 
were  two  philosophers  of  a  (oon)  very  different  character :  the  first 
laughed  at  (AOct  with  the  accus.)  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  other 
wept  at  them.— >They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
(oer^tenen)  (both)  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at. — My  brother  told  me 
that  you  had  spoken  of  me,  and  that  you  had  not  praised  me. — We 
should  have  praised  you,  if  you  had  paid  us  what  you  owe  us.— 
You  are  wrong  in  complaininor  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  your  feelings.-— I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he 
had  only  hurt  my  feelings ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole 
family. — You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  He  only 
aspires  after  riches.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SECOND  LESSON.— gfwei  mi  nturvfis^u 

fitction. 

To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  sD^it  etncc  ^o^e  gcnau  6c(annt  (oi 

a  thing.  Dcrtrout)  ffin*. 

To  make  one's  self  thoroughly  @td^  mit  einet  @ac^c  brCannt  (oi 

acquainted  with  a  thing.  ocrtraut)  niac^cn. 

[  understand  this  business.  3^  bin  uut  ^tcfec  ^ad)C  ocrtcout  (of 

Oefannt). 
Accjuainted,  kfannt ; 

intimate,  familiar,  oertraut. 

I  am  acquainted  with  that.  f  3*  ^^in  tamit  6cEonttt  (octtroul). 

A  species  (a  kind),        cine  2(rt/  elne  ^ttung* 

mat  kind  of  fruit  is  that  1        \  ^^f  ^'  ±1  2'*i' -fv'l  J''^  ^ 

(  9&ai  far  emc  grud)t  ifl  bie<? 

a  The  plural  of  collective  nouns  is  ^nerally  formed  by  adding  fCrtOL 
iinds.  gpecies,  to  the  singular.  Ex.  bie  Dbfia.ten,  fruit  (i.  e.  various  sorti  a 
ktiit)  ;  Ut  ©ebnbcarten,  corn  (i.  e.  various  kinds  of  corni. 
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rbe  keind  (of  an  apple,  a  pear,  >  .     ^ 
an  almond),  J  ^^^  *^"* 

The  stone,  tcr  ©tein  ; 

kernel-fhiit,  ba^  Jtemebfl ; 

stone-fruit,  bag  ^inobft* 


ft  is  a  kemel-frait. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert, 
Tc  aerve  up  the  dessert, 

The  fruit, 

the  plum, 
the  anecdote, 
the  soap, 
the  roast-meat. 

To  dry  (to  wipe). 
Co  cease  (to  leave  off). 
I  leaye  on  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 


{ 


To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  one. 

To  avoid  something. 

To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune). 

The  punishment. 
To  avoid  death  he  ran  away. 

The  flight,  the  escape. 
To  do  without  a  thing. 

Can  you  do  without  hread  1 

I  can  do  without  it. 
I  do  without  bread. 
Do  you  do  without  bread  ? 
I  do  without  it. 

of  the  fields 


(S^  iff  einc  ^emftu^t 

£)6|t  6red)en*. 

bet  9{a4ttfd)* 

ben  92a(^ttf(^  oufhogen** 
j  txa  Dh% 
\  bic  Jruc^t  ;* 

bte  9)fl<im»e; 

bie  TCntttoU ; 

bie  ©cifc ; 

bet  S3ratetu 

TihttcdMtu 

2Cuf()6reiu 

t  3d)  f)^tt  auf  ^u  Ufstu 

t  @ie  Wrt  auf  su  fptc(^ 

9){etben*  (gemiebcn/  nticb). 

SScrmciben*. 

Scmanbcn  meiben*. 

(Strpog  t)crmcib«i*. 

@tnem  Ungliicfe  entge^en*  or  (nttim 

ncn*  (entronnctt/  entrann), 
bte  ©ttafu. 
Urn  Um  Sobe  5U  entgel^R/  nal^  it 

bte  g(uc^t 
bie  Shtc^t. 

(Sine    (or  etnet)  God^e  entbe^ren 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  aoo.). 
®t^  bel^etfen*  o^^ne  etwa^« 

\5l9nnen  ^te  ft'd^  o^ne  $Mt  be^ 

Jtonncn  ^e  bag  93veb  (beg  j^vebcg) 

entbeftrcn  ? 
3c^  (ann  eg  cntbc^cen. 
3db  bebclfe  mid)  o^ne  S3tcb« 
S3ege(fen  ©iefic^  o^ne  SBr^b? 
3(^  fann  eg  entbe^rem 


%mAt  is  the  fruit  of  treoi  and  plants.    Ex.  ^te  ^elbfcd^te,  the  fruit 

elds.    Sru^t  is  also  employed  figuratively:  Ex.  3){c  %tViAt  ftitut 

^Uit,  the  reward  of  his  labour.  D(fl  is  only  used  in  speakhig  of  appkM, 
pean,  phims,  and  sunilar  fruit.  Hence  ba0  ^eriwbfl,  kernel-fruit ;  ba0  ©ml* 
9h%  stone-fruit.  ^^ 

«  (Sittbebrm  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  6e  toUhout  and  to  do  wUhtmi, 
M  M^Ifm*  m  the  sense  only  of  to  do  wWumt. 


aoo 

TTiere  an  many  thingrg  which  we  tdtt  m&ffm.9ieU(tliMftcm 
must  do  wiraout. 


(SKon  fagt/  a  wcrb 
fciu 
toertc 


It  it  said  that  he  will  set  out   ' 
UMnorrow.  1  SKan  fogt/  baf  cr  mergm  a^tifoi 


FUTUBB  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTtTE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  fircm  those  of 
the  indicative  only  in  the :  second  and  third  persons 
singular,  which  are :  IMrbeft  and  mtbe,  instead  of  imrfi 
and  lotrt).    Ex. 

Thou  wilt  praise.  tOn  tpertefl  (ebnu 

He  will  praise.  Gt  tottU  UbitL 

Thoa  wilt  hare  praised.  2)u  toer^efl  gefo^t  ^Utu 

He  will  hare  praised.  Gt  tottU  gclobt  l^httu 

The  future  of  the  subjunotive  implies  a  coming  but 
uncertain  event.    Ex. 


It  is  said  that  he  will  soon  ar- 
riye. 


^nan  fagt^  cr  vmtt  MJb  anhm 

tncn. 
flXan  faojt,  tap  er  balb  onfommm 

wetbe 


iSOtan  l^offt/  cc  tonrte  tted^  |u  tcdl^tit 
Sett  ongefemmenffliu 
SRan  ^{ft,  M  er'ned^  ^u  reciter  Sett 
ongefommm  fetn  vovc^u 

Tkej  will  warm  the  soap.  SXon  mtrt  tie  @uppe  lodnneiu 

Dinner,  or  sapper,  is  on  me  tabh  f  SKan  l^ot  aufgetragen. 
(Literally :  one  Las  served  ap\ 

To  serpCf  to  attend.  2C  u  f  n)  a  1 1   n. 

Can  I  nelp  yoa  to  some  of  itt      f  ^ann  t^  3bnen  tomltatifiiHivtm? 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  soup  t ")  f  ^ann  t(^  3^Ren  viAi'^nppt  aup 

Shall  I  help  >  lu  to  some  soap  t  3     nwrten?  

I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little,      f  34  ^ttte  mlr  etn  ipentg   toMii 

ant 
To  ask  for  (politely).  ©t*  au«Mtten* 

If  ay  I  crare  (beg)  the  favour  of  f  ^oirf  \^  mxt  3^ren  9{amen  tmit 
yoar  name  1  bitten  ? 
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The  woman,  tie  ^ou  * 

the  wife,  txid  fSn^^ 

EXERCISES.      213. 

I  oome  to  wish  yoa  a  good  morning. — Yon  are  very  kind.— • 
Would  yon  do  me  a  fiivour  1 — ^Tell  me  what  you  want,  for  I  would 
do  anything  to  oblige  you.— I  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  will  retnm  them  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  haye  received  my  money.  You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  you 
would  render  me  this  service. — ^I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart,  il 
I  could ;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
render  you  this  service. — ^Will  you  ask  your  Iirother  whether  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  money  which  I  have  sent  him  ? — As  to  my  bro- 
ther, though  it  be  little,  he  is  satisfied  with  it :  bat  I  am  not  so ; 
for  having  suffered  shipwreck,  I  am  in  want  of  the  money  which 
you  owe  me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting  (antrcffcn*)  one  day  in  his 
palace  (ter  ^atafl)  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  (ter  t^m  unbefanut 
nxir),  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged  (^uqel)6rcn).  ''  I  belong  tc 
myself,*'  replied  this  man.  "  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  *'  yoa 
have  a  stupid  master." 

214. 

Have  they  served  up  the  soup  1 — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — ^Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot  (toaxs 
me  @uppe). — ^They  will  warm  it  for  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast-meat  1 — ^I  will  trouble  yoa 
for  a  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — I  thank  you,  1 
like  fowl  better. — May  I  offer  you  some  wine  ? — I  will  trouble  you 
for  a  little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  dessert] — They  have 
served  it  up. — ^Do  you  like  fruit  1 — I  like  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more 
appetite. — -Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  1 — ^I  will  eat  a  little. — Shall 
I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  (^H^n^tfc^)  cheese  1 — i  will  eat  a 
little  Dutch  cheese. — ^What  kind  of  finit  is  that  1 — ^It  is  stone-fruit. 
— ^What  is  it  called  1— It  is  called  thus. — ^Will  you  wash  your 
hands  1 — 1  should  like  to  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe 
them  with. — ^I  will  let  you  have  (geben  ta|[cn)  a  towel,  some  soap, 

*  ^ie  ^au  is  used  in  titles,  in  which  case  it  is  not  expressed  in  English. 
Ez«  IDie  Srau  (Shrifitm,  the  countess.  It  stands  for,  1.  the  mistress  of  th« 
boose.  Ex.  ^(t9  \ft  Ht  Srau  9im  ^oufi,  that  is  the  mistress  of  the  house ; 
S.  the  consort.  Ex.  (Seine  ^rou  ifl  fe^r  fd^5n,  his  lady  is  very  handsome; 
S.  ths  sex,  but  then  it  is  generally  combined  with  the  word  SPerfoit  or  3tm> 
mtt.  Ex.  Jtennen  <Bit  kiefe  grauenSperfon  (btefe«  §rauen|tmmer)  ?  do  yoa 
know  that  lady  T  '  The  word  ^etB  means :  1.  in  general  a  woman  of  the 
lower  classes.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  word  ^Petfon,  end  in  speak* 
faw  contemptuously  with  the  word  SBilb.  Ex.  ^it  fQ^htt  »om  aemeinea 
SBoUe,  the  women  of  the  lower  classes ;  bte  2BeiB6^erfon,  ha9  ^tihm%  the 
iMBala ;  S.  a  consort  among  the  lower  classes.  Ex.  Hi  l^at  tinfSiiih  A^>^^' 
WUn,  he  has  taken  a  wife  (has  married) ;  3.  the  sex  in  general.  Ex.  @in 
cMH  SbciB,  a  woman  of  noUe  sentiments;  bie  dlatox  bt<  2Betbe«,  woiiiin'f 
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and  some  vrater. — I  shall  be  much  (fcl)t)  obliged  to  y<m.— May  1 
ask  you  for  a  IttUe  water  1 — Here  is  some  (^Da  6a6en  &c). — Caa 
you  do  without  soap  1-^As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without  it ;  but  I 
must  have  a  towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  with- 
out soap  ? — ^There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do  without — 
Why  has  that  man  run  awaj  1 — fiecause  he  had  no  other  means.ol 
escaping  the  punishment  which  he  had  deserved.—- Whj  did  your 
brothers  not  get  a  better  horse  t— If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old 
horse,  they  would  have  got  another  better  one.-<-Ha8  your  father 
arrived  already  t — ^Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this 
very  day  (noc^  ^cute).— Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time  1^1  do  not 
know,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 

215. 

Will  you  relate  something  to  me  ? — What  do  yon  wish  me  to  re- 
late to  you  1— -A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — A  little  boy  asked 
(forbern)  one  day  at  table  (6ei  Stfc^e)  for  some  meat ;  his  father  said 
that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should  wait  until 
some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and 
that  nothing  was  given  to  him,  he  said  to  his  father :  <'  My  dear 
father,  ffive  me  a  Uttle  salt,  if  you  please."  "  What  will  you  do 
with  it  T  "  asked  the  father.  "  I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  (34 
win  c^  ^u  Urn  S(ctfd)e  cffcn)  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied  (wrfes 
$en)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  rOcrounbern)  the  little  boy's  wit ; 
ana  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing,  gave  him  meat  with- 
out his  asking  tor  it. — Who  was  that  little  boy,  that  asked  for  meat 
at  table  ? — He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my  friends. — ^Why  did  he  ask 
for  some  meati — He  asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appe- 
tite.— ^Why  did  his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately  7 — Be- 
cause he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for 
some  I — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have  waited.— Why  did 
^  e  ask  his  father  for  some  salt! — He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (bo* 
nit)  his  father  might  perceive  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  ht 
night  give  him  some.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.THIRD  LESSON.— ©m  tttiii  nettttfijOte 

fo  execute  a  commission.  (Stnen  2Cuftrag  an^n^ttn,  ooKgicgcn*; 

beforgen. 
I  hare  executed  your  Tommissior.  3^  ^be  3()vcn  2Cuftrag  gut  aiUges 

tt^tct  (wnjcaen/  bcfcrat). 
1  2 

I  have  received  with  the  greatest  3(3^  l)aH  3hv  untmu   |C(b|tcn  an 
pleasure  the  letter  which  you  3  4 

addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th      mtc^   geric^tete^   &t^AUn    mil 
instant.  bem   gt6^en  fBetgnfigen   ttf)eS$ 

ten* 
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DCt*  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (Les» 
!5«  1  XVHL)  all  words  relating  to  it  arc  plact.d  before 
the  adjective,  or  the  participle  used  adjectiveiy,  in  the 
following  order :  Ist^The  article  or  pronoun ;  2d,  all 
words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participle  adjec- 
tive ;  3d,  the  acUective  or  participle  adjective ;  and 
finally,  4th9  the  noun.    Ex. 

1  3  8 

A  man  polite  towards  eyeiybody.  @tn    gcgcn    3ctcrmann    ^oftt^et 

4 

12  3  4 

A.  father  who  loves  his  children.  @tn  fetnc  ^tnber  Iteben^er  SOatet; 
You  have  to  study  the  twentieth  @tc   l)aUn   bie   |manit()ftc   Section 
Lesson,  and   to  translate  the  12       3 

exercises  relating  to  it.  ^u  flubircn/  unb   bte  to^u  ge^^s 

4 
rtgett  2Cufdai6en  ju  ilberfc|en** 

Have  you  executed  my  commis-  ^aben  ®te  metncn  ^Cuftrag  auiQts 

sion  V  ricfttct  ? 

I  have  executed  it.  3c6  f)aU  if)n  ou^^erid^tct 

To  do  one's  duty.  @etne  ®d)u(t)tgfett  t^un*. 

To  fulfil  one's  duty.  ©etne  ^fiW  erfaacn. 

To  do  one's  task.  @etne  AtUxt  madden. 

That  man  always  does  his  duty.  jDtefet  9}2ann  tl)ut  immcr  fetnc  &d)\xU 

bi^fcit. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty,  liefer   ^ann  erf&tlt   hnnter  fetnc 

9)flt*t'> 
Have  ym  done  your  task  1  ^aben  ©ic  S^re  2Crbelt  ^cmoc^t  ? 

He  depends  upon  it.  @r  t)er(£$t  ficft  barauf. 

I  rely  upon  you.  3c^  )>cr(affc  nu^  ouf  @te. 

You  may  rely  upon  him.  @te  !5nnen  {tc^  ouf  t()n  t>er(affen« 

To  suffice,  he  sufficient.  ©enfigen,  l&inrcicftcn^  gcnug  fein*. 

To  be  contented  with  something,  ^tc^  nut  ctxoai  bcf^nttgen. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me.  (S$  gcniigt  mir. 

>  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stKiidB  separated  more  ot 
fern  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  elevated  style  than  in 
oonvenation.  , 

b  $f(t^t  IB  that  which  our  own  conscience  obli^s  us  to ;  ^cbuTbtglett.  th« 
orders  nven  us  by  our  superiors,  an  3  is  derived  froiv  bie  S(^ttlb,  the  oblig» 
Hon,  debt 
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Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for  SBirb  bicf(<  (SNlb  bicfcm  SKotim  §^ 

that  man !  nfi^en  ? 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  him.        (Si  n^trb  if^m  gettfigou 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise.  SSenig  g^nilgt  bem  SB^tfem 
Was  this  man  contented  with  ^fic^MefecSO^nnmit  ticfet^omi 

that  sum  1  me  bcgniat  ? 

{SBac  ttefe  Smnmc  f&r  btcfen  aXomi 
l[)inrct(i(^enb  ? 
SBat  bUfe  Gumme  biefnn  IDtannf  g(« 
niig? 
It  has  been  sufficient  for  him.       6r  fykX  fid)  bamit  begnfigt 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  @c  miirbe  fidft  bfgnftgen^  n>enn  ^ 
would  only  add  a  few  crowns,      nut  nod^  etntge  XfyAct  ^inga^fifin 

tPoHten. 

To  add.  ^insuffigeiu 

To  build.  SBaueiu 

To  embark,  to  go  on  board.  8tc^  ctnf(])tffen. 

The  sail,  bo^  @cge(» 

To  set  sail.  Unter  ^egc(  gel^en*. 

To  set  sail  for.  @egeln  nad). 

To  sail  for  America.  ^aii)  Kmertfa  fcgcln. 

With  full  sails.  ^tt  ooQen  @cge(n. 

To  sail  with  full  sails.  SJiit  Mttcn  ©egeln  faf)ren*. 
He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  .@r  l()at  ftdft  am  fcd^^bntctt  (cbcr  ben 
last  month.  fcdb^ebnten)  (egten  S^nat^  ehiges 

He  sailed  on  the  third  instant.     @r  ift  t>m  brttten  (cbec  am  britten) 

blcfe^  utttec  ®ege(  gegangeiu 


That  is  to  say  (».  e.).  jDog  ftetpt  (ndnUicl^> 

£t  cetera  (ate.),  and  so  on,  and  Itnb  fo  iDciter  (abbreriated  lU  f  nx). 


Otherwise,  differently.  2(nber^ 

In  another  manner.  2Cuf  cine  anbere  2frt. 
(f  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave  $Scnn  id)  t>a^  mu\tt,  wtttbe  tcft  midp 

differently.  anber^  beneb.mcn. 

Lf  I  had  known  that,  I  would  SBcnn  td^  b<t^  gerou^t  b^tte^  fc  to^Ot 

have  behaved  differently.  id)  mid^  onbec^  benonnnen  ^obeiu 

To  behave.  @icb  bcnebmen*. 

Else  (otherwise).        ^onft* 
If  not.  ®e  nicbt. 

Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be  S3cffcrn  ©ie   fid)/  |bnfl   (»0  n^t) 

puaished.  xovc^  max^  ^U  ^cafetu 

I  cannot  do  it  otherwise  3^  Uwxi  t^  ti\^V  «^«t^  xciftAMCQu 
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OF  THE   IMPERATIVB. 


the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being 
formed  from  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive, is  only  irregular  when  the  latter  is  so.  Ex.  @e* 
im*,  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bit  gibjl, 
thou  givest;  imperative,  gi6,  give  thou.  5jelfftt*,  to 
help ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  btt  ^ilfil,  thou 
helpest ;  imperative,  f^ilf,  help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  1st.  The  follow- 
ing verbs:  i)aitn*f  to  have;  second  person,  btt  f}a% 
thou  hast .  imperative,  fjabCf  have  thou ;  feht*^  to  be ; 
second  ptrson,  btt  bi%  thou  art;  imperative,  fei^  be 
thou ;  tt)erbett*>  to  become ;  btt  Xoix%  thou  becomest ; 
imperative,  tt)crbe,  become  thou;  ttnjfm*,  to  know; 
second  person,  btt  toei%  thou  knowest ;  imperative,  toifjft, 
know  thou  ;  tt)ottett*,  to  will ;  btt  XoiUitf  thou  wilt ;  im- 
perative, IDoUe^  2d.  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  a« 
In  the  imperative  they  resume  the  radical  voweL  Ex. 
Sottfht/  to  run ;  btt  Idtt^^  thou  runnest ;  imperative,  Idtt^ 
^/  run  thou. 

All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived 
from  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always 
regular,  as  well  as  the  plural  of  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative. 

Haye  patience !  ^6en  @te  ®ebu(b ! 

Be  attentire !  ^eten  @te  aufhietCrdm ! 

Go  thither!  ^ben  ®ie  l^m  I 

Give  it  to  me !  ^eD€n  &c  ci  mix ! 

Gire  it  to  him !  (3tbtn  @te  c^  \hm ! 

Patience,  impatience,  bte  ®ebti(b ;  t)ie  Itngebutb. 

Lend'  it  to  me !  M^en  @te  U  mir ! 

To  borrow.  SScrgen  ((ct^en*). 

I  will  borrow  some  money  of  Sc^  wiU  mic  ocn  3t)Ren  ®elb  (ei^ 

you.  (^orgcn). 

I  will  borrow  this  money  of  yon.  3d)  totU  biefc^  ®ett  wn  Sl^nen  im^ 

gen. 
Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him.  JBcrgcn  ®ic  eg  ocn  tl&m. 

I  do  borrow  it  from  him.  34  bcrgc  c$  t>cn  if)nu 

Obs.  A.    These  examples  of  the  irapeTaX^N^  «c^Vksi 
ibe  third  person  plural,  which  is  moat  QOT£axi<ac&:3  ^ssn^ 


fn  polite  conversation ;  but  we  sometimes  also  employ 
the  second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhortations 
as: 

Be  (ye)  good.  ©db  gut.« 

Know  (ye)  it.  fiBtffet  ti.* 

Oboy  your  masters,  and  oeyer  ^cb^tc^et*  (iwun  Ztf)V€tn,  unb  mai 

gire  them  any  trouble.  dbet  i^nett  nie  $8cvbrtt^ 

Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  SSejo^Ut/  toai  3it  fd^ufttg  feib  ; 
afflicted,  and  do  ffood  to  those  tr5f!et  bte  UngjtfidHldpen/  unb  t(ttt 
that  haye  offended  you.  benienigen  (SuM,  bie  (Sndi  Mtis 

btgt  bobeiu 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  as  thy-  ^l&et  ®ett  unb  Gttvcn  0l&i^n  Wtf 
self  (in  German  yourself).  6u(i^  fd6ft* 

To  obey.  ©e^ordfeen. 

To  comfort.  St9fletu 

To  offend.  SBcIetblgeiu 

The  neighbour,  bee  9{^fle ; 

sadness,  bte  Sraungfeit ; 

the  creditor,  bet  ®(&u6iger ; 

the  watch,  bte  U()t ; 

the  snuff-box,  bie  ^Ofe. 

Obs.  B.  We  often  employ  compound  imperatives,' 
in  order  to  give  to  understand  that  we  either  com- 
mand or  invite.  They  are  formed  for  the  third  person 
sing,  and  plur.  with  mSgett*,  may ;  follett*,  shall ;  and 
for  the  first  person  plural  with  tojfen*,  to  let,  which 
likewise  forms  the  compound  imperative  in  English; 
and  with  nwlfen*,  will.  Ex.  &  maQ  lobett,  let  him  (he 
may)  praise ;  er  foK  loUn,  let  him  (he  shall)  praise  ;  fb 
mogen  loben^  let  them  (they  may)  praise ;  ffe  fi^en  iohtn, 
let  them  (they  shall)  praise ;  (affet  mt$  loUUf  let  us 
praise ;  tt>{r  tDOuett  lobeil,  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  &c. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  Saffet  un^  immet  bte  S^ugenb  WtUn 
virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy  unb  au^Hhtn,  fo  loerbcn  n>tr  In 
both  in  this  life,  and  in  the  btefem  unb  iencm  Seben  gtCkUk^ 
next.  fctn. 

L«t  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  SBit  mcQen  fel^cn/  wet  t)cn  und  am 
best.  6ef!cn  fd)icpcn  fann« 

c  From  ^hx  feib,  second  person  plural  of  the  indicative. 

*  From  3br  ttJtffct,  &c.  &c. 

•  I^om  mt  ge9or^t,  te.  4ec 


EXXROI8E8.      316. 

Haye  you  executed  my  commission  1 — ^I  have  executed  it. — Haa 
/our  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  grave  him  1 — He  haa 
executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  1 — I  am  un- 
der so  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always  execute  your 
commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. — Ask  the 
horse-dealer  (bcr  ^fert)cl}^nb(er)  whether  he  can  let  me  have  the 
horse  at  (ffir)  the  price  which  I  have  offered  him. — I  am  sure  that 
he  would  hp.  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  a  few  florins  more. — ^I  will 
not  ndxi  anyli-.ing.  If  he  can  let  me  have  it  at  (j^r)  that  price,  let 
him  do  so;  if  not,1et  him  keep  it  (fo  maa  cc  eg  6e()a(ten). — Good 
morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children !  Have  you  done  your  task  ? 
— You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it ;  for  we  must  ^ifljten)  be 
ill  not  to  do  it. — What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  t— 4  give  you 
the  ninety-third  lesson  to  study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to 
do, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  216th  and  217th.  Endeavour  to  commit 
(madden)  no  errors  (ber  Jester). — Is  this  bread  sufficient  foryou ! — 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  was  not  very  hungry. — ^When  did 
ycur  brother  embark  for  America  1 — He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of 
last  month  (tegtcn  97{cnatg). — ^Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your 
brother  1 — I  do  promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — 1  rely  upon 
you.— 7  Will  you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for 
this  1 — I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  1 — You  may  (Wns 
ncn  eg). 

217. 

Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness  alters 
(Ant>ccn)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (6rgcr). — Be  not 
afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no  harm. — 
You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  mind  for  it  (to|u)  ; 
for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid  what  is  due  to  me. — ^At 
soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (augs 
(^n)  for  me.  Do  not  believe  tiiat  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  I  think 
w  (6en(en  on*  with  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor  (bet 
@(i^u(bner),  and  I  shall  never  deny  (tcu^nen)  it. — Do  not  believe  that 
I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss  Wilhelmine  has  had  your 
silver  snuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  oister  when 
we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (g)fd'nber  fpic(en). — What  a  beautiful 
Inkstand  you  have  there !  pray,  lend  it  to  me.— >What  do  you  wish  to 
do  with  it  1 — I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  sister. — ^Take  it,  but  take 
:;are  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not  fear. — What  do  you  want 
of  (wn)  my  brother  ? — ^I  want  to  borrow  some  money  of  him.— 
Borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will 
borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — Yon  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish 
(for)  what  you  cannot  have,  bift  be  contented  with  what  Providence 
(Me  SSorfebung)  has  given  you,  and  consider  (Oebenfen*)  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life  {^ai  CeOen) 
being  short,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  (e^  un6)  as  agreeable  (an^ 
ne^m)  as  possible.     But  let  us  also  consider  that  ue  abuse  (tev 
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fO^ffytmi^j  of  pleasure  (in  the  plur.  in  German,  SSeranfiOuttgcn) 
makes  it  bitter  (bitter). — Have  you  done  your  exercises  1 — 1  could 
not  do  them,  because  my  brother  was  not  at  home. — You  must  not 
get  your  exercises  done  oy(9cn)  your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them 
yourself.     (See  end  of  Lesson  iXXIY,) 


NINEIT.FOURTH  LESSON.— bUr  mib  n^nttfigste 

taction. 

To  be  a  judge  of  something.  f  @td)  auf  ctn>a^  t)et:|ie^** 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth !  f  9Serfief)en  6te  jt(i^  auf  Zn^  ? 

I  am  a  judge  of  it.  f  3cb  ^v^cht  nitd^  barauf* 

I  am  not  a  judge  of  it.  f  S^  Mtilc^e  nucb  nxd^t  batauf. 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3d()  oerfte^^  nii^  fe^r  out  bacouf* 

r  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3cl^  t)er{lcl)e  mtc^  m($  ft^t  fpi 

toroufi 

To  draw.  B^i^netu 

To  chalk.  0{o4gei(i^nen  (foIHren). 

The  drawing.  Die  Setc^nung ; 

the  drawer,  ber  Scid^cr. 

To  draw  from  nature,  from  life,  ^lait  bet  ^atixt,  nac^  bem  8e6en 

^d)nen. 
To  draw  a  landscape  from  nature,  ^nc  Saubfcl^ft  nocb  bet  Stotttt  unis 

tien* 
To  manage  or  to  go  about  a  thing.  G^  onfangen** 
How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  SBte  fbngen  &it  ti  an,  tf)nt  3ond< 

fire  without  tongs  1  ^euer  angumadften  ? 

1  go  about  it  so.  3d)  faltge  e^  fo  (or  auf  biefe  SSetfe) 

atu 
You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way.  @te  fangen  ci  mdit  gut  an. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  riffht  way.        3^  fange  H  gut  atu 
How  does  your  broSier  manage  SBte  fdngt  3Qr  SBntbet  t^  an,  WM 

to  do  that  1  biefe^  ju  t^un  ? 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly,  ©efd^tcft  (auf  etne  c^ifdjidtt  tttc  fw 

ne  2Crt). 
Awkwardly,  unhandily.  Ungefc^^tcft. 

He  should  have  managed  the  ^  \)&ttc  e$  l^effet  anfangen  foUen. 

thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed  the  @te    fatten    e$   anber^    anfatigei 

thing  differently.  milffen. 

They  ought  to  have  managed  it  @ie  b&tten  e$  nuid^n  \tUm,  wU  u^ 

as  I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it  SBit  ^tten  e6  anbers  mad^  fbttcig 
diffinrently  from  what  they  did .      M  fie. 
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To  forUd. 

i  Ibibid  yoa  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  haye  fallen. 

The  day  falls. 

Ft  grows  towards  night,  or  night 

comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  glows  late. 

To  stoop. 

To  feeL 
To  smeU. 

He  smells  of  garlic. 
To  feel  some  one's  pnlsef. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 
I  consent  to  It. 


I 


iBetbieten*.    Part.past|mi 
boten.    Imper£  t^erbct 

S'^fbcttaffcn*,  ^cruntcrlaffen^. 
*Dte  TCugcn  ntcl)crfd)(a9cn*. 
;Det  S3crband  gc^t  anf,  f&Ht. 
t  aDcc  2Be4fcUour$  ift  gefaUen  (jte^t 

niebrtget). 
t  iDtt  Sag  netgt  {t(^ 


6$  mrb  9ta^U 
(Si  w\tt>  fpAt 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 

Indeed. 
In  fact. 
Tliefact, 
true, 
genuine, 
He  is  a  true  man. 


0Sie(^en*  (j^txc^^tti*,  tcdj). 

(&t  xUdit  nod^  JtnoOIaud^. 

Semonbem  ben  ^M  fftbten. 
C  3n  etioa^  wiaigen  (or  einmaigcn;. 
C  @etne  (Sinn)tlltgung  gu  etn)ad  geben* 
C  3(i^  wtEige  boretn. 
1 3^  QcU  metne  (SmwttTtgung  bagu. 

C95cr6eraen*  (cetborgcii/  wr^org)* 
t  aSerftcctcn. 

3n  9Bal}t^ett 

3n  bet  SS^at  iwit&x^,  wa^r^afttg)* 

bte  S^at ; 

loabt  (red)!) ; 

(St  ijl  ein  wa^r^fter  sD^ann. 


This  is  th>  right  place  for  this  ;Dad  tfl  bet  loa^te  (recite)  ^Haft  f9i 
pictnie*  biefe^  ©cmfitbe. 

As  I  live !  t  ®o  ^^  ^4  ^^^  • 

To  think  much  of  some  one.        2(uf  Semonben  ml  ^often*. 
To  esteem  some  one.  3etuanbeti  fd)£$en. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man.  34  ^a(te  ntc^t  met  ouf  btcfen  SXann. 
[  tiiink  much  of  him  (I  esteem  34  l^atte  t)U(  auf  i()n  (i4  f4&l<  tbn 
him  much).    •  fcf)t). 


To  permttf  to  allow 

The  permission, 
permit  you  to  go  thither. 

(To  cammandf  to  order). 


(Srtaui^en. 

bte  (Srtou^ntp. 

34  ertauibe  36nen  Mnsuge^en  (ot 
bo^in  ju  ge^)« 

^e(^(en*  (befb^en^  befo()l). 
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Ob$.  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in 
the  imperative  instead  of  the  second,  the  personal  pro- 
noun always  follows  the  verb,  but  -never  when  the 
second  person  is  employed.    Ex. 

Order  it  to  be  done*  S3efeb(en  &c,  bop  man  c6  tli^ue 

Be  virtuous.  @ett)  tugenb^afU 

Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  the  Pollen  ^te  mtr  ctlanUn,  ouf  bes 
market  f  ^axft  ju  ge^en  ? 

To  hasten,  to  make  haste.     d^Un,  fU^  fputeiu 
Make  haste,  and  return  soon.      <3i(en  @te  unb  femnicn  6te  bolt 

n)tcbcr. 

I  had  done  reading  when  your  34  ^<itte  oufgeb^rt  ^u  (e|tit/  o(^  3(t 
brother  entered.  SBrubcr  bcrctntrot. 

f  on  had  lost  your  purse  when  I  @:e  fatten  3f)rc  lB5rfe  l7cr(oreit/  ott 
found  mine.  id)  bte  mctntgc  fdnb. 

To  step  in,  to  enter.  ^crdntrct^n  (gctrctcn/  trat). 

To  b€  ashamed.  &i6)  fc^^metu 

To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  &id^  3^manM  tUt  cmtt  0o<jl^ 

something.  \6)&mcn*. 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  im|)atience.  3cb  fd)5me  mt(^  ntctnct  Utidcbulb. 

To  copy,  to  transcribe.         2Cbfd)rciOcn*. 

To  decline.  ^cdintrcn. 

The. substantive.  >Da$  ^auptn>ctf. 

To  transcribe  fairiy.  {f^SSSS. 

The  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  ba«  SBcttPcrt ;  ba^  ^vnmt ;  bol 

verb,  the  preposition,  Scttwctt ;  iai  93onoert. 

The  dictionary,  the  grammar,       ba^   $ffi9rter6u4 ;  bie    ^pvad/Ufjm 

(bic  ®romnwtt!). 

I>o  good  to  the  poor,  have  com-  SS^t  ben  2Crmm  ®ute^/  nnb  b^bt 
passion  on  the  unfortunate,  sD2tt(ctbcn  nut  ben  UtigjXuifid^, 
and  God  will  take  care  of  the  fo  toixt  bet  liebc  ©ctt  ffit;  bo< 
rest.  Uebrtge  fcrgen. 

f  0  do  good  to  some  one.  3cnmnbem  ®ute^  t^nn*. 

To  have  compassion   on  some  9}{it(cibcn  nut  S^nianbcm  bdben** 
one.  ^ 

Compassion,  pity,         tai  ^Mdhin ; 
the  rest,  ba^  Ucbnge. 

He  has  no  bowels.  f  Qv  l)at  Urn  SWtttciben. 

For  pity's  sake.  t  2(u^  sDlit(eiben. 

EXERCISES.     218. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — Always  love  duA 
practise  virtue  (Ciebct  unb  ftbet  bte — tmmcr  ou^),  and  (fc)  you  w  .1  be 
%appy  both  in  this  and  the  next  life.    Since  we  wish  to  be  I  'ppy. 
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let  m  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the  an* 
ibrtanate ;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and  never  ffive  them  any  trouble  t 
let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and 
not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us ;  in  short  (fur^),  let  us  always 
fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  My  son,  in  or- 
der to  be  loved,  you  must  (mup  man)  be  laborious  and  good.  Thou 
art  aocnsed  (^eft^ulbtgcn)  of  having  been  idle  and  negligent  in  Uiy 
affairs.  Thou  knowest,  however  (iebcd)),  that  thy  brother  has  been 
punished  for  (n>ei()  having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I 
received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  of 
thee.  Do  not  weep ;  now  go  into  ^y  room,  learn  Siy  lesson,  and  be 
(a)  ffood  (boy),  otherwise  thou  wilt  ^et  (in  the  present  tense)  nothing 
for  dinner. — I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certain- 
ly (aesnt^)  be  contented  with  me.-^Has  the  little  boy  kept  his  wc^d  ? 
-^Not  quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  tooli 
his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (ftdb  on  Uti  IStfd^  fc|en),  and  fell 
asleep  (etnfd)(afv*n*).  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said 
his  &ther,  seeing  him  some  time  after  (barauf). 

219. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  1 — ^I  am  a  judge  of  it. — Will  you  buy 
some  yards  (for)  me  V— Give  me  the  money,  and  (fc)  I  shall  buy 
some  (for)  you.— You  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge  of 
cloth  t — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — What  are  you  doing  there? 
— I  am  read  in?  the  book  (in  bcm  93ud)c)  which  you  lent  me. — You 
are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (immec  barin  gu  (cfcn). — What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  T — Draw  this  landscape ;  and  when  you  have  drawn 
it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives  with  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns. How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  1 — I  manage  it  so. — Show 
me  how  you  manage  it. — -What  must  I  do  for  my  lessons  of  to- 
morrow (6tc  mcrgcnbe  ©tunbe)  1 — ^Transcribe  your  exercises  fairly, 
do  three  others,  and  study  the  next  lesson. — How  do  yon  manage 
to  g^  goods  without  money  ? — I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your 
sister  manage  to  learn  German  without  a  dictionary? — She  manages 
it  thns.«^he  manages  it  very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your 
brother  manage  it  1— He  manages  it  very  awkwardly :  he  reads, 
and  looks  for  (auffuc^en)  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may 
learn  in  this  manner  (auf  biefe  SBctfe)  twenty  years  without  know- 
ing how  to  make  t  single  sentence  (bcr  @a|). 

220. 

Whv  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ? — She  casts  them 
down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Let 
OS  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  :  the  weather  is  so  line,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (c$  6enu|cn). — How  do  you  like  thai 
GoSee  7 — ^I  like  it  very  much  (tjcrtrctffid)). — ^Why  do  you  stoop  1 — 1 
stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have  dropped. — ^Whydo 
jrour  sisters  hide  themselves  1«— They  would  not  hide  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  fear  to  he  seen.— -W^hom  are  they  afraid  of !— They 
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aie  afraid  of  their  groTemesa  (bic  C^jlel)mttn)9  who  toolded  then 
yesterday  because  they  had  not  done  Iheir  tasks.— An  emperor 
who  was  irritated  at  (auf3ebrad)t  ^cgcn)  an  astrologer  (ber  &txnUvL* 
tec),  asked  him :  *'  Wretch,  what  death  (wcU^en  Scbi^)  dost  thoo 
believe  thou  wilt  die?" — "I  shall  die  of  a  fever/'  (Lesson 
LXXXIII. ),  replied  the  astrologer.  «'  Thou  liest,"  (page  310)  said 
the  emperor ;  ^^  thou  wilt  die  this  instant  (in  btefem  XugvAbCtd)  a  vio- 
lent (gcioaltfam)  death."  As  he  was  going  to  be  seized  (.dgcetfeo 
tooUen*),  he  said  to  the  emneror,  **Sir  (©nflbigfier  49<tr).  order  some 
one  to  feel  my  pulse,  ana  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever.'' 
This  sally  (jDtefec  gute  GinfaU)  saved  his  life. — Do  not  judge  (ridb^ 
ten),  you  who  do  not  wish  to  be  judged !— Why  do  you  peioeive 
the  mote  (bod  &ttcf))  in  your  brother's  eye,  you  who  dc  not  peirave 
the  beam  (ber  fBolf en)  which  is  in  your  own  eye  V— Would  yon 
copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  f — ^I  would  copy  them  if  you 
copied  yours.— Would  your  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter  if  I 
had  transcribed  minel — She  would  have  transcribed  it.— *  Would 
she  have  set  out  if  I  had  set  out  ?-~I  cannot  tell  you  what  she 
would  have  done  if  you  had  set  out.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.FIFTH  LESSON.— iPftuf  mb  nwn^igote 

ttttion. 

To  grow  (to  wax).  JBad^fen*   (takes  fetn*  for  its 

auxiliary.    Part,  past,  9cn>Qc(& 
fen.    Imperf.  wu^). 

To  grow  rapidly  (fast).  ^(^netl  wac^fen*. 

That  child  has  grown  very  fast  jDiefed  ^inb  iff  in  fur^  Sett  f(^ 

in  a  short  time.  getvo^en  (or  ^txan^ma6i\cn)* 

To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall).  ^etomoa^fen*. 

The  flower,  bie  95(ume ; 

the  shelter,  bee  ^cbu$  (ble  @i^^)  ; 

the  cottage,  the  hut,        bie  Gttol^l^titte* 

To  shelter  one's  self  from  some-  &id^  ocr  itmi  (dat.)  |<l(^etl. 

thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something.  ^t(i^  wt  etwod  (dat.)  in  ®td^(ett 

plem 
Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the  ffBxt  tocUcn  und  Mr  bem  SR^tn  (bem 

rain  (the  storm).  SBinbe)    {d^Htm   (In   ^td^^eit 

fclen). 
Let  us  enter  this  cottage  in  order  ^affcn  ^te  und  tn  blefe  ^^tve^Stte 

to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm      ^e^en^  urn  Mt  bem  ^tunmoittec 

(tempest).  tn  ^td^eclj^eit  ju  felm 

For  fear  of.  Ktt&  ^4t — iu« 

To  oatoh  a  oold.  €\A|  «dU9tttu 
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will  not  go  out  for  fear  of  3d^  vM  ni((t  au^e^^  ou^  Sut^t 
catchingr  a  cold.  mic^  gu  (tfSlUti  (obet  toiii  td^ 

niicb  t^  Gtffittun^  fftr^tC/  cbcr 
oud  Su^t  ten  ®(i)nupfen  gu  6€$ 
fommen)* 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  6c  iDtU  ntd^t  na((  tec  ®tott  gebcii, 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one      ou^  ^ur^t  einen  feinec  ©l^iubtger 
of  bis  creditors.  ongutceffem 

Every  where,  throughout.     UeberatL 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town,   f  3n  tec  gangen  ®tott 
Under  the  shade.  t  3n  ten  (tem)  &^ttttu 

Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  f  @c$cn  toxt  un^  in  ten  ^i^atttn 
of  that  tree.  tiefe^i  SSaume^  (otec  nntec  ttefen 

SBaum  in  ten  @(^tten). 

To  pretend.  t  SS  N  n  (fi  *  ft  e  ( I  e  n)/  a  <  cB 

or  oU  menn  (followed  bj 
the  imperfect  of  the  suhjuuc* 
tive). 

Fhat  man  pretends  to  sleep.        ^Dicfec  ^D^ann  flcOtt  fid),  aH  06  ec 

fd)licfe. 
This   young  lady  pretends    to  jDlefe^  S^&ulctn  t^ut/  o(^  t^crflAnte 
know  German.  fte  teutfc^/  or  o(^  n^enn  (ob)  fie 

teutfd)  ocrfKinte* 
They  pretend  to  come  near  us.     ©te  fleHen  fUh,  aH  o(  (or  n^enn)  fie 

ftd)  un^  n&^ern  woUten* 

Therit  ihuSf  sOf  consequently.    2C(fo. 

Ohs.  A.  This  word  mnst  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
English  word  alsoj  which  is  translated  into  German 
by  dtK^ 

In  a  short  time.  Sn  ilucjcnu 

Lately*  9t^\xi\d^ 

To  make  a  present  of  something  Scmantent  ein  ®ef^en(  mtt  etioa^ 

to  some  one.  madden. 

Mr.  Fischer  wrote  to  me  lately,  ^crc  SiP)^^'^  fd)rte6  mtc  neuttc^/  top 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  fctne  ^cd'ulein  ^n>eftecn  in 
in  a  short  time,  and  engaged  ^ur^cm  ()terl^ec  fonunen  wfirten/ 
me  to  tell  you  so;  you  will  unt  Oat  mtc^^  e^  S^ncn  gu  fagen. 
eonsequenily  be  able  to  see  @te  wertcn  fleatfo  fe^en/Unt 
them,  and  to  give  them  tiie  t^nen  tie  S3(ic^er  geben  fSnnen, 
books  which  you  have  bought.  n7c((^e  @te  ^cfauft  l^a&cn.  @Tf 
They  hope  that  you  will  make  f)C^in,  tap  ©ic  il^nen  ein  ®cfd)en  • 
them  a  present  of  them.  Their  tamit  madden  metten.  S^cSBtu 
brother  has  assured  me,  that  tec  hot  mid)  9ecfld)ect,  tap  fie  ^e 
ttwf  esteem  you  withoutknow*'  ^(d)&|tn,  i^X^t  ^\t  ^Sji^^  ^ 
ittgr  70a  personally.  f^nncn. 
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Would  to  Ood.  flGBoUte  dett  (See  Obs.  F* 

XC.) 

Would  to  God  it  were  so.  fS^Ute  ®ott/  H  m&re  fe. 

Would  to  God  he  had  done  it.     fffioUte  ®ott/  cr  \)mt  ci  ^ttl^an. 

To  want  amusenient  ">  q^„^-  att^iu  u^u*^  * 

To  get  or  be  tired.  5  ^''"^'  ® "^'  ^'*^''' * 

How  could  I  get  tired  in  your  SBte  fSnnte  t(^  6€i  Sfy^tn  (ange  SSBdi 
company  1  it  f)aUn  ? 

Firstly  (at  first),  erficti^ ; 

secondly,  &c.  attend  lu 

To  have  reason  to.         ttrfaci^e  f^ahtn*  —  ^ 
He  has  reason  to  be  sad.  (&t  fyd  Urfacfte  ttaurtg  ju  fdn 

He  has  much  sonow.  Gc  l^t  tnei  93erbrup  (^ununer). 

Obs,  B.    When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he 
must  answer  in  German : 

You  have  no  reason  for  it.  f  (@ie  fyiUn)  ^\^t  Ucfad^ 

To  look  upon  or  into.  ©el^cn  ouf  or  nod^ 

The  window  looks  into  the  street.  jDo^  ^enfhr  gc^t  ouf  tie  (nad^  Ut) 

@trape. 
Jlie  back  door  looks  into  the  ^Die  ^intert()<ir  ge^t  na6^  htm  (Sat» 
garden.  ten* 

To  drown.  Qvtt&nUn  (active  verb). 

f(grttln!cn*  (neuter   verb).    Part 


I     past,   ertninfen.      Impel!   er» 


To  be  drowned.  i     tranf* 

I  (Stfaufm*   (neuter   yerb).     Put, 
[     past,  erfof^    Imperf.  etftff. 

Tojnmpoutofthewindow.      g^f^'glT&S'a.*. 
TothxowoatofthewiBdow.    {J^'^g^l^fflE^. 

To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  (Stt\df  I ef  e n*. 
shooting). 

'  Semonbem  dne  jtuad  M(  ben  Sttpl 

fAiepen*. 
Semontem  eine  ^n^  burd^  M 
®c()tm  jogen. 

To  shoot  one^s  seli  with  a  pistol.^  @td)  mit  etnec  ^tflole  er|(^e^«* 
He  has  blown  out  h^s  brains.       dt  ^at  fidft  erfd6of{hu 
He  has  blown  out  his  braiyis  with  6(  l^t  {l(^  nilt  einer  ^fieCe  ev 
» pistol.  (ic^ff^n, 


To  blow  out  soLxe  one^s  brains. 
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I  am  iiowning.  2M>  erttinfe. 

He  Jumped  out  of  the  window.    ^  ift  au^  bem  ^cnflci:  gefpntn^a 

To  get  paid.  f  ©ic^  bejoMcn  (affen*. 

To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  pre-  f  @id)  bitten  (affen*. 

Tailed  upon. 
To  get  one*s  self  invited  to  dine,  t  @td)   jiim    9)littagefl[cn    cintaben 

toffctt*. 

Get  paid.  f  S^ff^^  ®te  fic^  bcgal^Iett ! 

Let  us  set  out.  gaffen  @te  un^  (or  lotc  loollen)  aU 

vci\ctu 
Let  us  breakfast.  ^offen  @te  un^  (or  to'iv  miUcTi)  frfil^ 

fUdeiu 
Let  him  give  it  to  me.  3)flp  cc  mlr  e^  Qcbe,  or  ec  flcbc  e^ 

mir. 
Let  him  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock.  ^$  cr  urn  gn>5(f  U^c  ba  fct/  or  ct  fei 

urn  gtpclf  Uf)r  ba. 
Let  him  send  it  to  me.  sDaf  er  niti:  d  fcnbe/  or  cr  fenbe  e^ 

mtr. 
He  may  believe  it.  ^a$  ct  cjianU,  or  er  gtaube  e^ 

To  be  at  one's  ease.  fStha^cn,  Ul)aofx(i^  ebcr  becnieni  fein* 

(impers.  verb,  gov.  dat.). 
To  be  uncomfortable.        Unbcf)ag(t(^/  unbequem  cber  gentrt 

feitt*. 
I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon  (£$  tft  nuc  auf  btcfcm  @tuf)(c  fe^r 

this  chair.  be^oglid^ 

You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your  (S^  ift  Sfencn  nx6)t  bc^agticft  (obetc 

chair.  «nbcf)fl9ttd^)  ouf  Sfttcrn  @tuWe. 

We  are  uncomfortable  in  that  (S^  beljagt  ung  in  bicfem  ^cfl()aufe 
boarding-house.  (btefer  ^cnjion)  n'td^t. 

To  make  one's  self  comfortable.  Qi  fic^  bequem  mac^en* 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way.  ®td^  bemfij^en* 
Make  yourself  comfortable.  ^StodKn  @ie  e6  ftdft  bcqucni. 

Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  ^emftf)cn  <Ste  jt^  ntd^t. 

way. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home.         Zf)un  ^U,  aU  vocnn  @te  gu  |)auft 

tv&ren. 

Qo  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  ®e^t  unb  fagt  il^nt/  bap  x^  f}mU 
come  to-day.  ntd)t  fommcn  fann. 

He  came  and  told  us  he  could  (Sr  fam  unb  fagte  un^,  bop  er  nicH 
Mot  oome.  fommen  Cdnnte. 

To  prefer.  ©orjiel&en*  (ge^cgcn,  gcg). 

i  piefer  ttie  uaeiiil  to  the  agree*  3(ft  p^e  bo$  9{i((t<^e  bem  2(n^ 
i^le.  ncpmcn  oer. 
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Obs,  C.  When  a\i  adjective  is  used  snbstantii  .>ij 
In  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  always 
understood,  e.  g.  ber  fRtiife,  the  rich,  meaning  ber  md^ 
SSflann ;  bte  @(f)Otte^  the  beautiful  woman,  meaning  bfa 
fd)6nc  %van. 

Pew  words  to  the  wise  (proverb).  ®c(ef)rten  'jl  gwt  prcbtgen  (©pritfts 

tottt). 

Obs.  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without 
a  noun  being  understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter 
gender,  e.  g.  ba^  Oro^,  the  great ;  bad  (St^bme^  the 
sublime  ;  bad  SJeuf  ere,  the  exterior ;  bad  Stinere,  the  in- 
terior. 

What  he  likes  best  is  hunting  @cln  ete6f!e«  ifl  tie  S^^cjb  unb  M 
and  fishing.  Jifcfecn. 

f  5)cnn  tpo  ba^  €fttf ngc  mit  bcm  Sflts 


For  when  the  Manly  and  the 

Fair, 
When  Strength  and    Beauty 

form  a  pair. 
Then  rings  it  out  a  merry  song. 


tcn^ 
SBo  &taxM  ftdft  unb  ^iM  paan 

ten, 
^  Da  oibt  ti  etnen  guten  jltang. 
(Slider  in  his  Cicb  t>on  bet 
®(e(!e/  the  song  of  the  bell). 
Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle).      @treng/  gart/  niifb. 
To  be  welcome.  Sfl^tHfommen  fein*. 

You  are  welcome  every  where.    ®ie  finb  fibctott  toinfcmmetu 

He  will  arrive  in  a  week.  (St  lolrb  in  ac^t  ^gen  (einer  SS^e) 

an!ommnt. 
It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this  (St  ^ot  btefe  9letfe  in  a<j(^t  Sagen 

journey.  gemac^t 

He  will  have  finished  his  studies  @c  mtcb  fclne  ©tubicn  in  ctnem 

in  three  months.  iSiertcIjabre  wHenbet  fykUtu 

He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year.  @r  l)Cit  feine  (Stubten  in  cinem  SM* 

tc  t)ottenbet. 

EXERCISES.      231, 

Have  you  already  seen  my  son  t — ^I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  how 
is  he  1 — ^He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  him, 
for  he  has  grown  very  tali  in  a  short  time. — Why  does  this  man 
l^ve  nothing  to  Hie  poor  1 — He  is  too  avaricious  (gciglg) ;  he  does 
not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — What 
sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — ^It  is  very  warm ;  it  is  long  since  we  had 
any  rain  (c^  bot  (ange  ntd)t  gercanct) :  I  believe  we  shall  have  a 
jitorm  (cin  ©cwittcr  bcfommcn). — It  may  be  (Sag  fann  wobt  fcin).— 
Tbe  wind  rises  (fi6)  cr^cbtu*),U^^^^'i«ra  already;  do  yon  bear  iil 
—yes,  I  do  hear  it,  but  the  aloTia  \a  ft\:\\\  ^?i^  ^?i  ^i\\  ^N^sSjwetV— 


sir 

Not  80  far  as  you  think ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless  me  (0]|elA 
®ctt),  what  a  shower  (wctd^  etn  cntfe|ticiftci:  SRcgcn  ift  t>ai) ! — ^If  we  go 
into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. — Let  ns  go 
into  that  cottage  then ;  wo  shall  be  sheltered  there  from  the  wind  and 
the  rain. — I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (boben)  to-day. — ^Where  will 
you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  '— • 
Oh  no !  I  can  swim. — ^Who  taught  you  (c*)  1 — Last  summer  I  took 
a  few  lessons  at  the  swimming-school  (tte  ©d^tptnmtfd^utc). — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now  1 — Which  road  shall  we  take  ? — ^The  shortest 
will  be  the  best — ^We  have  too  much  son  and  I  am  still  very  tired ; 
let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  this  tree.— Who  is  that  man  that 
is  sitting  under  the  tree  ? — ^I  do  not  know  him. — ^It  seems,  he  wishes 
to  be  alone ;  for  when  we  offer  to  (roeden*)  to  approach  him,  he 
pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands 
German  very  well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends 
net  to  understand  me. 

222. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  1 — ^I  have  seen  him ;  he  told  me  that 
his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to  tell  you 
so. — ^When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rings 
which  you  have  bought;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will 
make  them  a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without  knowing 
you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  1 — She  has 
written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (^oU  id))  tell  her 
that  you  are  here  ? — ^Tell  her ;  but  do  not  tell  her,  that  I  am  wait- 
ing wr  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not  brought  your  sister 
along  with  you  1 — Which  one  1 — ^The  one  you  always  bring,  the 
youngest  (bte  iftnafie). — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out,  because  she  has 
the  tooth-ache. — 1  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. 
—How  old  is  she  1— She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old.— She  is  very 
•2II  for  her  age  (tai  2C(ter). — How  old  are  you  1 — ^I  am  twenty-two. 
— ^^Is  it  possible !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 

223. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (tie  Safftf)  tea  1 — ^1  thank  you,  I  do  not 
like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  ? — ^I  do  like  it,  but  I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  1 — How  could  I  get  tired  in  this 
a^eeable  society  1— As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement.— If  you 
did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I  listen  to  all  those 
who  tell  me  anything. — In  this  manner  I -learn  (ccfabren*)  a  thon- 
sand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired ;  bat  you  do 
nothing  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  reason  why  you  want  amusement. 
—I  would  do  every  thing  like  (n)tc)  you,  if  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
sad. — ^I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has 
drowned  herself. — WTiere  has  she  drowned  herself  1— She  haa 
drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  bexYvoxxse.  X^«N«t* 
Jaf  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  rose  witYiowX  h^^vcv«  "a.  'v^i^ 
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• 

to  aujF  one,  leaped  oat  of  the  window  which  looks  into  the  garden, 
and  threw  (flttt^cn)  herself  into  the  river  where  she  was  drowned«-« 
Let  us  always  seek  the  friendship  (Me  ^reunbfc^affc)  of  the  good  and 
avoid  (f{tcf)cn*)  the  society  of  the  wicked ;  for  bad  society  corrupts 
(wrtcrbcn)  good  manners  (bi«  ©tttcti/ fern.  plur.). — What  -  sort  ol 
weather  is  it  to-day  1 — ^It  snows  continually  (nc^  tmmer),  as  it 
snowed  yesterday,  and  according  to  all  appearances  (aQem  ^nfd)Cti 
ne  nod))  will  also  snow  to-monow.— Let  it  snow,  I  should  like  it  to 
snow  still  more,  and  to  freeze  also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  whee 
't  is  very  cold. — ^And  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neithei 
cold  nor  warm. — It  is  too  windy  (gar  gu  KOtnbtg)  to-day,  and  we 
should  do  better  if  we  staid  at  home. — Whatever  weathei  it  may  be, 
I  must  go  out,  for  I  promised  to  be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  and  I  must  keep  my  word*    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIY*) 


NINETY-SIXTH    LESSON— 3ecl)0  unb  tuntl^BU 

tcttion. 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

Notwithstanding  that. 

In  spite  of  him  {her,  them). 

Notwithstanding  his  promise. 

Even. 


C  Ungea^tet  (governs  the  gen.)* 
C  9Btter  (governs  the  accus.)* 
^Deffen  ungeac^tet 
$Stt)ec  fcincn  (ibren)  SBiUetu 
@elnc^  9S<tfpce{j^ene  utigcoc^tet 

&0gor* 


He  has  not  even  money  enough  (St  M  f^Q^t  nic^t  ®e(b  genug,  urn 
to  Viy  some  bread.  93Mb  gu  Eoufciu 


To  manage. 


Do  you  manage  to  finish  your 
work  every  Saturday  night  1 


Do  you  manage  to  have 'your 


C&  berjcllaft  macjen,  bop. 
<  @^  fo  etnnd^tett/  bog. 
C  @^  fo  mai^,  bof. 
9a2ad)en   ®te  e^  fo^  bop  &xc  oOr 
©omffag  2(0cnb  mit  S&rct  Xrbdl 
fcrttQwerbcn? 
9itd)tcn  @ie  c^  fo  cm,  bop  &xt  [cUb 
^mflag  2(bcnb  uiit  S^cet  2Ct^ 
fcttig  locrbcii  ? 

f  3ix6)Un  &\t  U  fo  ctn  (ober  toaiim 
I     @ie  e^  fo),  bop  &w  ode  @an#g 


work  done  every  Saturday  i     2(&cnb  mit  Sftrcr    TixUit   fertig 


night  1 

Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 
Imuazge  to  go  thither. 


finb  (obcr  i^rc  2(r()cit  fcrtiq  ^ 
ben)  ? 

S5e|!tc6cn  ©ic  fidft,  blcfe«  ju  tftutt 

urn  tntcb  3U  ocrbinbcn* 
3*  x\4>u  t«  ^<j  m,  bop  tcb  ^ing^Jw 
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To  haye  done.  S^tttg  fetn** 

Will  yoj  soon  have  done  work-  @tnb  ®te  6a(b  nut  S^ttt  UtM 

ing?  fetttg? 

I  shdd  soon  haye  done.  Sd^  votttt  tatb  bamit  fettig  feiit. 

To  keep  warm.  &x6)  wavm  fatten*. 

To  go  always  neat.  @td)  invxitt  retnU<j(^  bolten*. 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one^s  guard.  6td)  ^dten/  fid)  wrfeben*. 

To  take  care  (be  careful).  ©id)  in  2C^t  ne^mm*. 

To  keep  on  one^s  guard  against  ©i^  t)cr  3«niantcm  in  TCd^t  nel^tt* 

some  one.  (or  ^Utcn). 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  hA.      92ef)men  @te  ftc^  in  2($t  (^fiten  6i< 

f!(^)/  tap  @te  nidftt  foQen. 
To  beware  of  somebody  or  some-  @td)  t)or  Semantem  obei;  wt  etcoa^ 

thing.  ^ten  (or  in  2Cd^t  ncfyaxtn*)* 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that  ^fiten  ®ie  ftd^  wv  tiefem  SRomic. 

man. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  SBenn  6ie  fidft  Mt  biefem  9)fctbe 

horse  it  will  kick  you.  nt^t  in  2Cd)t  nc^men/  fo  nnct  c^ 

@ie  fi^agcn. 
Take  care.  6elb^n  @te  ftd^  oor. 

1  fear  he  will  come.  Sc^  fdrd^tC/  bap  et  fommc 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come.  Sd^  ^toiifit  nici^t/  bap  er  fommt 
The  bad  weather  hinders  us  from  )Da^  f(()(ed)te  ^Bettei;  oerl^inbcrt/ V«f 

taking  a  walk.  toir  fpagicren  gef)nt. 

I  shall  prevent  you  f^om  going  34  n>erbe  fd^on  t^er^inbent^  bap  eHi 

out.  au^ef)cn. 

(  shall  not  set  out  till  every  34  metbe  ni^t  obreifnt/  bi^  aUH 

thing  is  ready.  fcttig  ijl. 

The  enemy  is  stronger  than  you  )Dct  S^inb  iff  ^Uttct,  at^icgc^ubt 

thought.  ^aOen. 

I  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I  34   n>ei:be  getoip  fommen/  e^  |H 

am  taken  ill.  benn/  bap  i6)  hant  toClrbe* 

To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick).        Sivant  n^etbcn** 
Very  little  more,  and  I  would  do  (S$  fcf)(t  n)cnig,  bap  i4  e$  tbne. 

.  it. 

(t  is  in  your  power  tc  obtain  me  f  @^  ficbt  nut  bei  3bncn/  baP  i4 

that  situation.  biefc  ©telle  befomme. 

He  is  quite  different  from  'what  6t  i|l  ganj  anber^/  aU  ec  oot  goet 

he  was  two  years  ago.  S^b^^n  war. 

You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you  @te  banbein  nid)t  mebt  fo,  voic  (oi 

have  done.  @te  bi^nbetn  anber^/  aU>)  @ie  gcs 

banbett  b^^ben. 
Before  you  undertake  anything  @b^  ©t^  cttoa^  untemebmen/  fagen 

tell  me  of  it.  @te  ee  mtr. 

Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  ^ot  3cmanb  auf  eine  natfirlicbere 

a  story  in  a  more  natural  (more      (ungcfftnjlettere)  2(ct  )u  <v^f)/Len 

'artless)  manner  than  Lafon-      gen>upt,  a(s  lla^wtoix^ii 

tainef 
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A  thought,  etn  ®etanf e  (mMe«)  ; 

an  idea,  fine  3bee ; 

a  sally,  ^n  Gtnfon  (masc.)* 

1 0  be  struck  with  a  thought.  Stncn  (StnfaU  \^hm*  (einfatlcii*) 

A  thought  strikes  me.  ^  fl  ff "^  "^!^  '^f  f  "• 

That  never  crossed  my  mind.       €o  ettoa^  tfl  mir  nte  etngcfaQoi. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head.  t  @i(b  cinfatten  (affcn*. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  f  6r  (tep  f!((  nfu(t<^  einfiiSfil/  wiiik 

rob  me.  ju  6cfle^(etu 

What  is  in  your  head  t  f  ^^^^  f&I^  S^nen  fin. 

In  order  that,  in  order  to.  2(uf  taf  or  tamit 

He  works  in  order  to  be  one  day  (&t  avhdUt,  bomit  ct  feinem  6a(er> 
uaefiil  to  his  country.  (ante  einfi  (etne<  Sog^)  nti^ 

iperbe. 

Fhe  native  country,  the  father-  bo^  fBatcrUittb. 
land. 

One  day,  once,  dne$  Soge^,  cinft 

To  be  bom.  ©ebfirtig  fein*. 

Where  were  you  bom  t  f  SBo  finb  @te  geOfttttg  ? 

I  was  I  orn  in  this  country.  f  3(6  bin  in  biefem  6anbe  gebfirti^ 

Where  was  your  sister  boru  ?      f  SS^  tjl  S^te  @d)n>cf!cr  ^bfirttg? 
She  was  bom  in  the  United  States  f  @ie  tfl  in  ben  S3etetntgtcn  &aa* 

of  North  America.  ten  Don  Stotbamertfo  gebftctt^ 

Where  were  yourbrothe  abomt  f  SBo  ftnb  36te  Srfiber  gebftrttg? 
They  were  bom  in  France.  f  Bit  flnb  in  Sranfretc^  gebftctt^ 

Around,  round.  ^erum  (um^er). 

All  around,  round  about.  9{unb  Return  (tunb  um^et)* 

The  dish  went  around  the  whole  Dk  @d)ftfre(  gtng  bet  bet  aan^ 
company  till  it  came  back  to  ^Stfd^efeafi^aft  Ijexnttt,  bi<  fte  mtes 
the  landlord.  bet  gum  f8ixvti)t  gur&t  fam* 

We  sailed  around  England.         S&tr  fegetten  nm  ^natanb  j^mtnu 

They  went  about  the  town  to  look  @te  gingen  in  bet  ^tabt  umbet/  um 
at  the  curioeities.  i^reinneten  a)?erfn)iltblgEettm  |« 

betroc^ten. 

To  go  around  the  house.  ttm  bo$  ^ou^  Return  gel^en*. 

To  go  about  the  house.  3n  bem  ^aufe  um^erge^en* 

To  express  one's  self.  Bxd^  ou^brftcfen. 

To  make  one's  self  understood.    B\6)  )7etflflnb(td)  nto^en 

To  have  the  habit.  iDte  ®ewof)n^eit  ^o6en** 

To  accustom.  ®cn>2i^nen. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  some-  @t(^  Qti  etwa^  (accus.)  getoi^neiu 

thing. 
Children  most  be  accustomed  ^inbet  ni(^(|en  bet  Seiten  an  bt<  3^ 
eurljr  to  labouu  \»t\l  ^ccc^f^ciX  >»^xX^vcu 
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r(5inc  (accus.)  ^a^c  gcwo^nt  fcin* 
To  be  accustomeJ  to  a  thing.     <  Since  ©a^e  (gen.)  qcwo^nt  fciif* 

t2(n  cine  ^a6)C  actp8f)nt  fctn^ 
I  am  accustomed  to  it.  Scft  6in  C(J  gcwcont. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Ger-  3^  fann  mi^  im  3)cutfd)cn  nitftt  gul 
man,  for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  au^brUcfcn,  njcil  id)  nic^t  ^u  fprc< 
of  speaking  it.  d^en  gcnjc^nt  bin  (cDcr :  wcit  ic^ 

im  ©prcci^cn  nid)t  cjcUbt  bin). 
You  speak  properly.  ^       |  ®ic  rcbcn,  n?ic  fid^'g  qe^(Jrt. 

To  chatter.  ^(oubcrn. 

To  prate.  ®d^tt)a|cn. 

A  prating  man,  ctn  5)lflwt)crcr,  ®d&n)A*|tf 

A  prating  woman,  cine  ©d^wfigcttnn. 

To  practise.  llebcn. 

I  practise  speaking.  f  3^  ^^^  »i^<ft  wi  ©prec^cn. 

To  associate  (to  converse)  with  SKit  Scmanbcm  umgc^cn* 

some  one. 
I  associate  (converse)  with  him.  ^^  9cF)c  mit  i^m  urn. 

EXERCISES.     224. 

Have  you  been  learning  German  long  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  only 
been  learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  you  speaK 
tolerably  (^iemlid))  well  for  so  short  a  time. — -You  jest  (fd)cr;5en)  ;  I 
do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  already 
I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you  speak  it  properly. 
— In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more  (of  it)  than  I 
know. — ^You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself  understood. — I 
BtQl  make  many  mistakes. — That  is  (tf)ut)  nothing;  you  must  not 
be  bashful ;  besides  (Ubcrtice)  you  have  made  no  mistakes  in  all 
yoa  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid  because  I  am  afraid  oi 
being  laughed  at  (man  mljc^te  ftd)  dOcr  mid)  (uftig  mQd)cn). — They 
woald  be  very  unpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be  (bcnn)  s^ 
unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  1 — Do  you  not  know  the  proverb  1— - 
What  proverb  ?-— He  who  (Lesson  XXIX.)  wishes  to  speak  well* 
must  begin  by  speaking  badly.  Do  you  understand  all  I  am  telling 
you  1 — f  do  understand  and  comprehend  (bcgrcifcn*)  it  very  well ; 
bat  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German,  because  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — ^That  will  come  in  (mit  tcr)  time. — I 
wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning,  Miss. — Ah  ((St)  !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  my 
dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (e^cr). — Sit  down,  if  you  please.— 
How  is  your  motfeer  1 — She  is  oetter  lo-day  than  she  was  yesterday. 
— I  am  glad  of  it. — Were  you  at  one  ball  yesterday  1 — I  was  there, 
—Were  you  much  amused  (jid  **ttafttoen)1 — Only  so  so. — ^At  whai 
o'clock  did  you  return  home  1 — A»  *>  '^aarter  past  elevftvi% 
14* 
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^  225. 

Do  you  sometimes  see  my  brother] — ^I  do  see  him  sometimes; 
when  I  met  him  the  other  day  (neuftd)),  he  complained  of  you.  ^Ol 
he  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical  (fparfam)," 
said  he,  ^'he  would  have  had  no  debts  (@d)u(ten/  plur.)  and  I 
would  not  have  been  angrry  with  him." — I  begged  of  (bitten*)  him 
to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him,  that  you  had  not  even 
money  enough  to  buy  bread.  ''Tell  him,  when  you  see  him,"  re- 
plied he  to  me,  ''  that  notwithstanding  his  bad  behaviour  towards 
me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  "  that  one  should 
not  laugh  (fpottcn)  at  those  to  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  LX.)  one 
is  under  obligations.  Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you,"  added  he  in  going  away .r— Why  do  you 
associate  with  that  man  1 — I  would  not  associate  with  him,  if  be 
had  not  rendered  me  great  services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you 
are  not  on  your  guard,  he  will  cheat  you. — ^Take  care  of  that  horse, 
otherwise  it  will  kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  ? — I  work 
in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to  my  country.  (See  end  of  LessoL 
XXXIV.) 


NINETY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— gkben  ttnb  neunpgsit 

He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  such  f  (Sr  (ieOt  mt(^  gu  \ci)V,  aU  ta$  ct 

a  thing.  btcfce  tf)ttn  fcUtc. 

I  will  rather  die  than  do  that.        f  3(6  vM  iitUt  \tixUn,  aCd  bap  i^ 

biefe^  t^utt  foOte  or  o(^  t>U\U  tfyxtu 
She  loved  him  so  much,  that  she  @ie  (tebte  i^tt  fo  fe()t,  bap  ftc  i^n  fo$ 

even  wished  to  marry  him.  qot  b^itat^en  twSte. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  f  &t  fann  bicfc^  nlc^t  gefagt  ^6<n, 

he  is  a  fool.  ci  fci  tentt,  top  er  cin  9lart  ifl. 

To  get  married  (to  enter  into  i  ©id^  t)crbciratl)ciu 

matrimony).  •  }  @tc^  oete^lidften  or  iKvm&^in. 

To  marry  somebody.  Semanbcn  ^eitat^en. 

To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in  93cr()ettat()m  (oecc^lciKn). 

marriage). 
My  cousin,  having  given  his  9{a6betn  metn  ^Better  fcine  Qdioti 

Bister    in    marriage,    married      fict  oerbcirat^ct  ^tte  (I'age  280)i 

Lady  Pommern.  ^cicot^te  tx  ^^uCein  Mn  ^w 

ntern. 
Is  your  cousin  married  1  3fl  3^^  ^cxv  HBettcc  Hxf)dxat^tl 

No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor.  f  S^cin,  it  tfl  nC(^  Ubtg. 

To  be  a  bachelor.  \  fiebig  fctn*. 

Embarrassed,  puzzled,  at  a  loss*  ifB  e  c  U  9  e  tu 

The  einbarrassment,  the  p\mx\e,  t>u  ^ctteo^cnljcit 

Vou  em  fearrass  (puzzle)  me.        ^u  \ti^txv  u\\*»  \\x  ^«tV^^j|x3wJu 
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-    a  puzzle  (perplex)  me.  ©tc  mocfeen  nadf  oetfegetu 

The  marriage,  t>tc  .^cirotl^,  bU  (g^c. 

11  •  demands  my  sister  in  aiar-  (St  tjcrtangt  nieine  ©(feweflcc  gm 
riage.  (g()C. 

To  take  measures.  ^Xoprcgctn  nc^men*  (or  ccgreifen*). 

I  shall  take  other  measures.  3cfe  toaU  ant>ecc  SOlQprcgeln  ergteU 

fen  (or  neF)men). 

Goodness!  how  rapidly  does  SWcin  ®ctt!  tt)ic  tjcrftretc^t  tic  it\t 
time  pass  in  your  society.  in  Sbrec  ®cfcUfd)aft. 

The  compliment,  bag  (Scmplimcnt  (plur.  c*)» 

You  .are  making  me  a  compli-  @te  mad)en  mic  ba  etn  (Scmpltment^ 
ment  to  which  I  do  not  know  worauf  id)  ni^tg  gu  antwcrtoi 
what  to  answer.  wetp. 

Oie  least  blow  makes  him  cry  iDcv  Rcinftc  ©d^tag  ma^t  i^n  vm» 
(weep).  ncn  (Oringt  if)n  jum  2Bcinen). 

T(9  frighten.  6rfd)CCcl<n  (a  regular   actiye 

verb), 

T/*  Ko  f««k*^«^^  5  @rfd)rccfcn*    (a   neuter    irregulai 

To  be  frightened.  ^     ;^^j,^^  (erf*rccfcn,  etfc&taf ).* 

Thou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright-  2)u  crfc^ricfTt/  cr  crfd^ctdt. 

ened. 
Be  not  frightened.  @rfd^rccfcn  ^ie  ntd^t    • 

Fhe  least  thing  frightens  him  iDcig  ©cringflc  erfc^rccft  tl^n  (flc)* 

(her,  them). 
At  what  are  you  frightened?         SS^orilOct    crfd^recfen    @te?      (See 

Obs,  C.  Lesson  LII.) 
To  be  frightened  at  something.    UeOct  ctmaS  (accus.)  etf^tccfen** 

To  depend  on,  upon.       ^jtnf  ommcn  *_a  uf. 

That  depends  upon  circumstan-  ^ag  l)£ngt  t)cn  ben  Umfl&nben  ab. 

ces 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me.    tDai  b&ngt  nid^t  t)cn  mtt  a^ 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that.    @g  l)&ngt  t)cn  tf)m  a6^  btefcg  |U  tl^mu 
O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him.      £) !    [a,   bag    bangt   oon    t()m  ah 

(fcnimt  auf  ibn  on). 
That  man  lives  at  every  body's  ^Dtcfcr  ^aim  (cbt  auf  S^bcrmanttl 

expense.  Unf^ftcn. 

The  expense  (cost),  bte  Unfcften  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular). 
At  (Hher  people's  expense  (or  2(uf  Unt>ttn  Unfcften* 

charge). 

•  Neuter  nouns  derived  from  foreisn  languages  and  terminating  in  ent  take 
c  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  words :  bad  ^arlament,  the  parUament ;  bai 
dit^imtai,  the  regiment,  which  like  all  other  neuter  nouns,  VsJsa  ct  m«SLtbii 
plonL 
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TheflMilt, 

ft  is  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge. 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  it. 
Who  can  help  it  t 

Wiiose  fault  is  itt 
I  cannot  help  it. 

The  delay, 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  must  go  (must  be  off). 

Ck>away!  begone! 


( t  34  (in  ni^t  ^ulb  tatoa. 
( t  e^  tfi  ntd)t  meine  €ki^(t. 

>  t  ®eben  6te  mir  bU  ^u(b  md)l 

fSkx  fann  tafSc  ? 
t  SBet  ift  Gdftulb  tatan  ? 
SBefTen  e^ulb  tfl  c6  ? 
34  fonn  ni^t^  tof&r. 
34  ^ann  e^  ni^t  dntenu 

tcr  2(uf|^tt& 

Gr  t^ut  c$  e^ne  2(nff4u6. 

t  34  vM  mai^,  bop  i4  }Ort« 

&)ini3ic» 
t  SRa4en  ^u,  bop  @U  fortCommcti 


To  &e  astonished  {surprised).  (Scflatttiett/  etftaunt  fein* 

I  am  surprised  at  it.  ^  fj  eWrtKSunt. 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened  (S^  eteignete  ft4  ctnnt^  2Cu^orben^ 
which  surprised  every  body.        It4c^/   wcrMiX    Sebctmnnn   tt* 

ftannte  (erftaunt  toac). 
r@^  if!  S3te(e^  9e|4el^en/  looril^et  @te 
Many  things  haye  passed  which       erflaunen  tvctben. 
will  surprise  you.  '  ^^  l)at  ft4  S5ie(e^  eretgnet/  loerftbet 

[     ®te  crftounen  toerben. 

f3){ebrcte  So^e  merben  ()htgel^cn/  e^ 
biefc^  gef4tel^t 
(Si  toetben  me^rcte  SSagc  (^tng^^ 
e^c  btefc^  def4i(5t. 

To  jest,  ^d^ttitn. 

The  jest,  bet  &^tt^ 

You  are  Jesting.  ^te  f4ergen. 

He  is  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  ^  lipt  ni4t  niit  |t4  r4^^tu 
joke). 

To  beg  some  one's  pardon.  S^nmnbcn  urn  SSetgetl^ung  bitten* 

I  beg  your  pardon.  34  bttte  @te  tim  ^Betgeibung. 

To  pardon.  85<ticibcn*  (oerjiebctt,  t>ct3ieb)* 

The  watch  goes  too  fast.  ^te  Ubt  gcbt  Dor  (or  gu  {rft6) 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (re-  S>\t  Vii)v  gebt  na4  (or  §&  fpit) 

tards). 
My  watch  has  stopped.  sD^etne  Ubt  ifl  fleben  gebltebeiu 


To  stop, 
f/Hiere  did  we  lesve  off! 


©teben  bUiben*. 

\  ^  ^xilb  mt  ^if\ta  ^ebUebml 
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VIThefe  did  we  «top  1    •  f  SBo  finb  loit  ^mithtn  1 

^e  left  oflf  at  the  fortieth  Lee-  SBir  finb  Ux  ter  Dicrgiaflen  8({tiei^ 
son,  page  100.  ©eitc  100  (Icben  g^MwOcn. 

To  wind  up  a  watch.        Cine  U^r  aufgte^*. 
To  regulate  a  watch.         etnc  U^t  flcUcn. 
Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  Sl^te  U^t  gel^t  annmjig  sD{inutcn  p 
too  fast,  and  mine  a  quarter      friil^  (pet),  mt  bic  mcintge  mt 
of  an  hour  too  slow.  aSicrtelfhmbe  gu  fp«t  (mdf). 

It  will  soon  strike  twelve.  (Si  toirb  gtci*  gtpolf  f^tageiu 

Has  it  already  struck  twelve  1      ^t  c«  fd^cn  gn)(J(f  gef^tagcn  ? 
To  strike  (beat).  ©^(agcn*  (Imperf.  fdl)lu^. 

Thou  strikest,  he  strikes.  5)u  fdjlfigjt,  cc  fi^Wgt. 

Itoi'^r,rrgain soon.  ]t  ««f  iK^ftlge* aBicbc:f.5,a.' 
To  failf  to  toanU  to  aU.      $ elE^ I e n. 

Wh^l  U  Ae  mitter  with  you  1  }  ®^^  f^^^*  3^""»  ^ 

You  look  so  melancholy.  ®ie  fe^cn  fo  f4)WcrmiltM3  fltt<. 

On  condition,  or  provide!.         {SKSlTtf  "^ 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  3d^  will  3()ncn  ®clb  (eifictt/  untcf 
you  will  henceforth  be  more  bet  SBcttngung/  bop  @te  in  3us 
economical  than  you  have  hi-  funft  fparfamet  feien/  aid  ®ie  bids 
therto  been.  I^er  gcwefcn  jinb. 

Henceforth.  3n  3uf unft. 

Economical.  @)>atfam  or  ^aud()&(tetif<4. 

To  renounce  gambling.  2>em  @pte(e  entfagen. 

The  game  (sprt,  play),       ^0,^  @pte(. 

To  foUow  «l,ice  (counsel).      {f^S^ 

.     SXERCISES.     226. 

What  o^clock  is  it? — ^It  is  half  past  one. — ^You  say  it  is  half  past 
one,  and  by  (auf  wiUi  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  is  but  half  past  twelve. 
—It  w^*  1  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet  struck  one. — 
I  assure  you,  it  is  five  ind  twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch 
goes  verv  well. — Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  so- 
ciety.—^  You  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 
answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris? — ^I  have  not 
Dought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it  (bamtt). — What 
lu&s  that  woman  entrusted  you  with  ? — She  has  entrusted  me  with 

>>  This  is  the  way  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
generally  express  themselves  when  separating.  It  answers  thfi  Fi^cucbL*.  oNk 
plainr  de  vcmt  nvair,  or  eimplj  an  reooir. 


a  teeiet  of  a  (Mti  ctttnn)  great  count  who  is  m  a  great  euibamafr 
DMut  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  dau^ters. — ^Doea  any  one 
ask  her  in  marriage  ?— The  man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  a 
nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood  (aui  bcr  Sioc^barfc^ft). — Is  he  rich ! 
— No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who  has  not  a  farthing  (hex  |>cQct). — ^You  say 
you  have  no  friends  among  your  schoclfellows  (tn  SKitfcftCUec) ;  bul 
is  it  not  your  fault  ?  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (twn  t^ncn),  and 
they  have  not  offended  you.  They  have  done  you  good  and  never- 
theless you  have  quarelled  with  them  (page  278).  Believe  me,  lie 
who  has  no  friends  deserves  (t^rDicnen)  to  have  none 

227. 

Dialogue  (Da6  ©cfprfid^)  between  a  tailor  and  >iis  journeyman 
^cr  ©cfctl/  gen.  en).  Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the 
Count  Narissi  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — What  did 
he  say  1— He  said  nothing  but  that  (aupcr  ))a9)  Le  had  a  great  mind 
to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (tic  ^f)rfctge),  because  I  had  not 
brought  tliem  sooner. — ^W  hut  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said  I, 
I  do  not  understand  that  joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ;  and  ii 
you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures.  Scarcely 
(jtaum)  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  (nod^ 
bem  5)c9cn  grctfcn*),  and  I  ran  away  (Mc  gluc^  n«!)nwn*). 

228. 

At  what  are  you  astonished  t — ^I  am  astombhed  to  find  you  still 
in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (wic)  sick  I  am  you  would  not  be  as- 
tonished at  it. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — ^Yos,  madam,  it  is 
already  half  past  twelve. — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so  late  1— -That  is 
not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your^atch  go  well  (re^t)  I — ^No, 
miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — ^£[id  mine  goes  half  an 
hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — ^In  fact,  you  are  right. — ^Is 
it  wound  up  l^lt  is  wound  up,  and  yet  (bcnncc^  it  does  not  go.— 
Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. — ^Then  I  ¥rill  regulate  my 
watch  and  go  home. — Pray  (3d^  btttc)  stay  a  little  longer  (ncd^  ein 
loentci) ! — ^I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock  (nut  ban 
@d)(Q9C  ein^). — (Adieu),  till  I  see  you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  t  why  do  you  look 
so  melancholy  1— Nothing  ails  me. — Are  you  in  any  trouble  (^bcn 
@i<  trgcnb  cincn  Summer)  t — ^I  have  nothing,  and  even  less  than 
nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing  and  owe  a  groat  deal  to  my  cre« 
ditors.  Am  I  not  very  unhappy  1 — When  a  man  is  well  and  ha* 
friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  1 — ^What  do 
you  wish  ? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty  crowns. — ^I  will 
lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  re- 
Bounce  gambling  and  be  more  economical  than  you  have  hitherto 
beeD.'-'I  see  now,  that  you  are  my  imn^^  ^ca^  \\qn«  "^qu  too  much 


not  to  follow  your  advice. *-John  !— -What  is  yonr  pleasures  sir  ?* 
Bring  me  some  wine. — Presently,  sir.— Henry ! — Madam  1 — Make 
the  fire. — ^The  maid-servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some 
paper,  pens  and  ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (t)cr  ©trcufanb)  oi 
blotting-paper  (ba^  80fcftpapter),  sealing-wax  (bee  ©tegcUfldf)  and  a 
light  (i!td>t). — Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back 
again  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (auf)  the  post 
office. — Very  well,  madam.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


NINETY.EIGHTH  LESSON.— gicljt  ntli  lUttn?lg6te 

£eciion. 

Out  of,  except.  2(  u  p cc  (governs  the  dative).* 

Out  of,  or  without  doors.  2(u^cr  bcm  .^aufc. 

He  works  out  of  doors.  Qv  arOettct  au^cr  tern  ^aufc. 

rhey  were  all  present,  except  @tc  marcn  ntlc  ta,  oupci:  ben  6cibeil 

the  two  brothers.  S3riibcrn. 

Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was  2(upcr  Sbncn  unb  nut  fcl^ttc  SWcs 

absent.  manb. 

Besides  that,  otherwise.    2(uperbcm  (liOcrbtc^). 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest  2(u^erbcm  tft  er  ctn  e^rltd^cr  9}2nnn. 

man. 

It  can  be  done.  f  ®^  .9^^*  90^ittcl,'»  c^  $a  tbun. 

There  is  no  means  of  finding  f  6*^  tft  ntd^t  micja^  (cbcr  H  gt6t 
money  now.  Uin  ^itUt),  fid)  in  btcfcm  2Cugen< 

(tidfe  &iit>  3U  t)crf4)afcn. 

Along,  Z&nc^i  (governs  the  dative  ai 

well  as  the  genitive).* 

^o„,  the  road.  {IgSS 

A.11  th<j  year  rouhd.  t  ®^^  Q^"SC  3ol)c  ^Inburd^. 

To  enable— to.  3n  ben  @tonb  fc|cn  —  §u. 

To  be  able — to.  3m  @tonbc  fcin*  —  gu. 

To  sing.  ©tngcn*    (Part,    past,   gcfungctit 

Imperf.  fang). 

■  ^u|er  employed  as  a  conjunction  may  be  followed  by  anycase,  according 
to  the  verb  by  which  the  case  is  governed.  Ex.  3^  \)dbt  vlitmanUn  au^ff 
{^  gefc^en,  I  have  seen  no  one  except  him;  ed  War  ^liemanb  H,  aVL^tt  tx, 
nobody  was  there  except  he. 

b  ^aS  ^tttel,  the  means,  is  here  in  the  plural. 

^  T))0  y^pogition  langd  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb  langfl,  supeiw 
^tive  of  (aitae,  a  long  while.    Ex.  Hna9  ben  Ufern  bed  9{^e{nd  bin  i^  fc(ioQ 
(anafi  gereifet  it  is  a  long  time  since  1  travelled  oion^  \2b&  \m^-^<^t%  ^  «\a 
tUuae. 


To  the  ri^ht,  on  the  right  side  fftt&i^,  redbter  ^mt>* 

(or  hand). 
To  the  left,  on  tho  left  side  (or  iinH,  Unfcr  ^anb. 

hand). 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is  Jtcnnten  @ie  mix  md)t  fagcn,  todd^ef 
the  nearest  way  to  the   city      b€C  liir|(ftc  $Qkg  ifl,  uni.  an^  S^et 
gate  %  gu  (onunen  ? 

Go  to  the  foot  of  this  street,  and  @k6en  @te  bie  gange  @tra^  ^inau) 
when  you  are  there,  turn  to  the  (^inab)  ;  unt)  tDcnn  ^te  o6en 
right,  and  you  will  find  a  cross-  (untcn)  \int>,  Koenbcn  @te  fic^ 
way,  which  you  must  take.  linf^  ;    fca    tutUn    @ic    eittcn 

^rcusiDcg  finten«  dbcc  b(n  (Sic 
acf)cn. 
And  then  t  ttno  ^irnad^  ? 

You  will  thenentera  broad  street,  ^crnad^  !cmmcn  @te  in  cine  jUm^ 
which  will  bring  you  to  a  great  ltd)  brcite  ^tvafc,  bic  ^te  ouj 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  ctncn  grcpen  $(a|  f{lf)rt/  roc  @t( 
blind  aJley.  cine  ©odfjaffc  fcf)cn  wcrbcn. 

You  must  leave  the  blind  alley  @tc  (affcn  bte  ^ac!gaffe  linfec  ^anbj 
on  your  left,  and  pass  under  unt)  gc^en  butd)  tie  ©c^wtbbogcn, 
the  arcade  that  is  near  it.  tie  baneben  finb* 

Then  you  must  ask  again.  t  2((^bann  fcagcn  ©ie  tDciter. 

The  arcade,  bcr  (Bd)rotbbcgcn  ; 

the  cross-way,  bet  ^reugwcg ; 

the  shore  (bank),  ba$  ©cftabe ; 

the  blind  alley,  bte  ©acfgaffe. 

Through,  2)  u  r  d^  (governs  the  accusative; 

Do  not  cross  (on  horseback)  the  9{ctte  nld^t  bur^  ben  SEBatb ! 

forest. 
He  made  his  way  through  the  f  (Sr  babnte  fid)  einen  SlBcg  burc^ 

enemy.  ble  gcinbe. 

By  this  means  the  patient  was  S)urd^  btcfc^  9}itttcC  roarb  ber  jttonfl 

cured.  gefunb. 

He  speaks  through  the  nose.        (Sv  rebet  bur4  bte  S^Iafe. 

Without.  £)l^nc,    fonbcr    (govern    tht 

accus.). 

Do  not  go  out  without  me.  ®(l)cn  @te  obne  ml^  ntc^t  aui  I 

Without  the  least  doubt.  Scnbcr^  aUen  3weifc(. 

To  last  {to  wear  well).        fatten*,  b  a  u  e  r  m 

That  cloth  will  wear  well.  jDtefe^  Sudb  rotrb  aut  gotten. 

How  long  has  that  coat  lasted  fffite  (ange  l)at  Sonen  btefe^  JtlctI 
you?  gcf)a(ten? 

To  my  liking.  ^a6)  tnctnem  95cUeben  (®efaaen> 

'  ^Pttber  inBtead  of  oine  is  only  uaed  in  vo&tr^. 


Phe  question  is  to  know  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time 
agreeahly. 
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To  ereiy  body's  likingr.  Qtad^  3ebmiwnn«  ^tlxtUn  (^Bi^ 

gefaUen). 
Nobody  can  do  any  thiu^'  I »  his  0JtcmQnb  fonn  i^m  ct»a^  rec^t  ma« 
liking.  d)cn. 

The  question  is.  it  tumsnpon.  J  |«  SSaTon ,«. 

It  does  not  turn  upon  your  ^  f)QnMt  fid^  ntc^t  urn  S^r  ^ctt 
pleasure,  but  upon  your  pro-  ^^cn,  fcnborn  urn  3ivt  gcrt» 
gress.  (cfttitte. 

You  play,  sir,  but  placing  is  not  ®te  fpieCen,  metn  ^ert ;  abet  ©ic 
the  thing,  but  studying.  fcOcn  titc^t  fplcUn,  fonbrni  fiutU 

ten. 

Wl^t  is  goingoni  {  «-»«*. g-^  tT  ''*'" 

@$  fommt  batauf  an  ju  roiffen/  nni^ 
kotr  t^un  loetben  (conversational 
style:  $Btc  mfi^^n  toiffen^  toal 
tDir  t(^un  fcUtn),  um  unfere  deit 
angenef^m  l^ngubtingcn  oter  ju^us 
bringcn. 
propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunt-^  3c^  tteome  mtc  wv,  etnet  3agbparttc 
ing  party.  (etjuioc^nen* 

On  purpose.  97{tt  ^Uif,  t)OtfS|rt(^ 

1  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  3c^  (tttt  @te  um  9SetjCt^ung/  idft 
done  it  on  purpose.  ^abe  U  nic^t  t)crpi|tu|  (mit  S(et$) 

Q,ttf)atL 

A  game  at  chess,  eine  ^ortie  ^ad^ 

A  game  at  billiaids,  eine  Rattle  a3iQarb» 

To  play  upon  the  violin.  2(uf  Ut  SSiottne  frielen. 

To  play  the  violin.  5)ie  SSicfine  obec  asiclin  fineten- 

To  play  for  something.  Um  ettoa^  fpieUn. 

To  play  upon  the  harpsichord.  2(uf  bcm  ^(aoiet  (Jbai  jt(awet)  f  !« 

(en. 

To  play  upon  the  flute.  2(uf  bet  gtote  (bie  g(8te)  bto|^n» 

To  play  at  cards.  Garten  fpielen. 

The  game  of  chess,  ba^  ®c^(6fpte( ; 

the  card,  bie  ^artc ; 

the  playing  at  cards  (tne  card-  ba$  ^artenfpict ; 
playing), 

the  pack  of  cards,  tai  @pte(  itarten* 

Obs  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  ac 
cusatiro  when  we  wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  fpit 
fctt,  that  a  person  knows  how  to  play ;  but  when  wo 
wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  requires 
the  preposition  Ottf  with  the  dative.  Ex»  bie  ^VQlixit 
H^fefen^  to  play  the  violin ;  auf  bet  Btelme  ^Uu,  \o  ^^ 


npon  the  violin.    Tlie  names  of  games  are  euqployed 

without  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in  English. 

To  blow.  S5 1  a  f  c  n  •  (gebtofen^  Mie«). 

Thou  blowest,  he  blows.  ;Du  Wi\i%  it  bl&ft 

Do  you  hold  your  tongue  ?  ®d)n>etgen  @te  ? 

I  do  hold  m^  tongue.  3^  f^tPCtgC* 

Alier  speaiking  half  an  hour,  he  9{ad)bem  a  elnii^at^e  @tiinte  ^C 
held  his  tongue.  bet  f)am,  fc^wteg  n* 

To  suspect.  $8etmut^ciu 

r  suspect  what  he  has  done.         3c^  Dctmut^e,  toa^  cc  gct^an  l^t 
lie  does  not  suspect  what  is  @r  t^ernuitbet  nic^t^  xoa^  i^m  toitec* 

going  to  happen  to  him.  fa(}ren  rolrb. 

Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  ®<bcn!en  ^ie  ft^  lanQC  in  Ut  &(^ 

stay  in  town  !  ouf^ul^altcn  ? 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  3d^  aebenfe  mtc^  ni^t  lange  ha  auf 
stay  there.  SU*6o(tcn« 

To  make  a  stay.  (Std)  auf^altcn*. 

The  stay,  the  sojourn,        tcr  2Cufcnt^a(t 

To  think.  2)en!en*  (gebnc^t^  ba^te). 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some-  2(n  3emonben  ober  an  etroo^  ben< 

thing.  fctt*. 

Of  whom  do  you  think  %  Un  toen  tenfcn  @te  ? 

Of  what  do  you  think?  IBocan  tcnfen  @ic?    (See  itti/tfi 

Lesson  LXIY.) 

EXERCISES.     230. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  Earl  of  B.  lives  ? — ^He  lires  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXVIIL)  on  the  other  side  Qcnfett)  of  the  riyer. 
— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  I — ^Yon 
must  go  along  the  shore  (Uln^i  bcm  ®cf!abe  f)tn),  and  you  wUl  come 
to  a  litUe  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight  (gerabe) 
to  his  house  (auf  ba6  ^u^  gu).  It  is  a  fine  house,  you  will  find  it 
easily  (Ictcbt). — ^I  thank  you,  sir. — Does  the  Count  N.  live  here! 
— Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (fid)  herein  bemftfecn),  if  you  please — ^Is  the 
count  at  home  1  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  to  speak  to  him. — Yes, 
BIT,  he  is  at  home;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
(meiben)  1 — ^I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (bag  Scugb^uO  ? — Cro 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  foot,  turn  to  the  left 
and  take  the  cross-way ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow 
'en^}  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where  you  will 
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a  blind  alley. — ^TVroudti  which  I  must  pass  1 — ^No,  for  there  if 
no  oatlet  (bcr  2(u^gon0;.  x  ou  must  leave  it  on  tho  n^ht,  and  pass 
under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — ^And  then  ?— And  then  you 
must  inquire  further. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not 
mention  it  C@$  tfl  nidftt  Utfad)e). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  Gennan  1 — I  am 
(eg). — Wlio  has  (eg)  taught  you  1 — My  German  master  has  enabled 
me  to  do  i, — Vou  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  a  time  for 
singing ;  yon  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. 
— We  are  at  a  loss. — ^What  are  jou  at  a  loss  atl — I  am  going  to 
tell  you :  it  is  a  question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  t£me  agree- 
ably.— Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We  have  proposed 
joining  a  hunting  party :  do  you  go  with  (us)  1 — I  cannot,  for  I 
have  not  done  my  task  yet :  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my  master  will 
scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  bis  liking ;  if  you  like  staying 
at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting  we  cannot  hinder  you. — Does 
Mr.  K.  go  with  us  ? — Perhaps.— I  should  not  like  to  go' with  him, 
for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  1  you  look  angry. — ^I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now. — Have 
you  been  at  Mr.  A's  ? — ^I  have  been  at  his  house ;  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he  would 
not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him ; 
and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  my- 
self (fic^  au5fe^cn)  to  a  refusal  (Mc  a^fc^lAgige  2(ntn>crt). 

232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister  would 
be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  I  am  aston- 
ished (<Sg  bcftemtct  Vnid))  that  you  do  not  drink  your  coffee. — If  I 
were  not  sleepy  I  would  drink  it. — Sometimes  (Q3a(t)  you  are  slee- 
py, sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes  something 
else  IS  the  matter  with  you  (ift  S^ncn  ctroog  2(ntcrcg).  I  believe 
that  you  think  too  much  about  (an)  the  misfortune  that  has  hap- 
pened to  your  friend  (fem.). — If  I  did  not  think  about  it,  who  would 
think  about  it  1 — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? — He  thinks  of 
me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we  are  not  together 
(teifomnicn). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (tec  ©pietcr)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  ($u  g(etc^ct  3cit).^— That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be  right  if  I 
were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards ;  but 
I  am  speaking  of  nute  and  violin  players  (bcr  gtotcns  unb  95tolinfpics 
let), — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (mad)en)  music  1 — Very  often,  for 
I  like  it  much.— What  instrument  do  you  play  t — ^I  play  the  vioUot 
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aad  my  Bister  plays  the  harpsichord.  My  brother,  who  plays  iStm 
6as8  (Sft  93ofi),  accompanies  (begtetten)  us,  and  Miss  Stoiz  some* 
times  applauds  us  (Sctuan))em  Scifatl  guEtatfc^en). — ^Does  she  not 
also  play  some  musical  instrument  (tai  muft6o(tfc^  Snflrument)  t— 
She  plays  the  harp  (btc  ^arfc),  but  she  is  too  proud  (fio(^)  to  prac- 
tise music  with  us. — A  very  (fcftr)  poor  town  went  to  considerable 
expense  (t)cr  bctr6'd)trtd)e  2(ufioant))  in  feasts  and  illuminations  (nut 
^tcutenfeflcn  unb  (i!^t(eud)tungcn)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince  passing 
through  (6et  tec  iDurd^tctfe  t^re^ — ), — ^The  latter  seemed  himseU 
astonished  (crflount)  at  it. — '<  It  has  only  done,"  said  a  sourtiei 
(bet  ^ofmonn),  "  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty). " — "  That  is  true,** 
replied  (t)crfe^n)another,  "but  it  owes  all  that  it  has  done."  (See 
end  of  Lesson  aXXIV.) 


NINETY-NINTH  LESSON.— Netw  mi  Jietmftjate 

Section. 

Eithcr-^r.  (Sntwebet  —  ebct.      (Lesson 

LXI.) 

H^  either  has  done  it,  or  will  (Sx  f)at  ci  enttvebcr  getl^an/  cber  toicO 
still  do  it.  ci  ncd^  tl)un. 

Obs.  A.  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this 
work,  that  certain  coiijunctions  correspond  with  others 
that  generally  follow  them.    These  conjunctions  are: 


@ntn>eber,  is  followed  by :  ober  (Lesson  LXI.),  either 

je,  or  be(lo,  the — ^the. 


5Rici)t  affeitt^ 

3lid)t  rnir, 

E)6gleicl>, 

Obfdion,}^    (Less.  XCI.) 

©0,     . 


SQBeber, 

aOBenn, 

SDBenn  gfeidi,  > 
58Bemi  fd)on,  > 


fonbern  auct)  (Lesson  LXI) 

not  only — ^but  also. 
fb  —  bed)/  or  gleufinH)^  or 
nid)t^  beflo  wentger,  thotigh- 
nevertheless. 
fO/  however — still. 
{ (d^f   or   ol^    avidf    (Lesson 
i     LXI.),  as  well — as. 
{  ncdj  (Less.  VIL  and  LXL\ 
}     neither— nor. 
fo,  if — so. 

fb  —  bod)f  though — ^yet  or 
nevertheless. 


'  3e  unites  two  comparaUvea. 

*  JSBtnn  is  not  only  combined  vrith  ft\u<i)  wA  \e[i^^,>swx^2kj»  '^^  «t^K<Jk 
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(  abet,  or  aVeia  or  glefa^^ 
3ttHtr/       .      .      .      .      <      or  jebO(f)/  though — ^never 

(      theless,  or  but. 

Prepositions  either  govern  the  ^ic  93ct^d'Itniptt>(Jrtcr  (^Jr&pcfitics 
genitire,  or  the  dative,  or  the  ncn)  rcgtcren  cntwcbcr  ben  ®ctitf 
accusative,  or  finally  the  da-  tit),  obct  ben  5)att»,  obet  ben  Ucs 
tive  and  accusative.  cufatit),  obec  cnblicft  ben  3)fJtit)  anb 

2(ccufatb. 

fhe  sooner,  the  better.  3c  e^er,  ic  fteber. 

<*he  greater  our  pleasures,  the  3e  grCfir  unfere  ^tcuben  pnb^  befte 
more  we  feel  how  transitory  mif)t  emppnben  wir  xl)xc  SBer- 
they  are.  g&ngltc^feit. 

Obs.  B.    Seflo  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of 
rtie  phrase,  in  which  case  je  begins  the  second.     Ex. 

A  work  of  art  is  the  more  beau-  Gin  ^unfhpcrf  tfl  befto  fc^Sncr^  {c 

tiful  the  more  perfect  it  is.  t)cU!ommener  e^  if!. 

(Sulzer.) 
She  is  not  only  handsome,  but  @te  tfl  ni^t  nuc  \d^Zn,  fcnbem  au(b 

•he  is  rich  also.  cetdt). 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  his  in- SfJid^t  nur  feine  ^avlficxt,   fenbetn 

dbcretionalsomakeshirocon-      ouc^  fetne  Unbefc^eibenl^ett  mad^t 

temptible.  t^n  per6d)t(icl^. 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not  £)6g(cidft  biefe<  gcfiuCein  nld^t  ff^t 

very  handsome,  she  is  never-      f^on  i(l,  fo  ifl  |!e  bo^  fc^t  txcUnis 

theless  very  amiable.  loilrbtg. 

However  handsome  she  may  be,  @o  fc^Sn  fie  au6)  fetn  ma^  fo  tft  jle 

still  she  is  not  amiable.  bed)  ntd>t  tieben^wfitbig. 

Yoa  as  well  as  your  sister.  ©owof)l   ®ie,    att    S^v    gttfulcin 

@d)icoef!et. 
She  is  as  handsome  as  she  is  @te  tfl  fetoobt  f(^9n  oii  WtUnitoHxs 

amiable  and  rich.  bta  unb  tetc^. 

rheyhad  neither  bread,  nor  meat,  @te  patten  n^eber  fSvtIb,  nt^  ^fCetfc^^ 

nor  arms,  nor  money.  ntd^  iSafjin,  nod^  C^eCb* 

f  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the  SBenn  et  S^nen  bo^  ^fctb  tiuf^t  Us 

horse,  tell  me.  gaf)(t/  fo  faaen  ®ie  e^  nur. 

rhouffh  I  should  have  money,  SBenn  xdi  gietcb  ®^(b  f^&ttc,  fo  gdoc 

still  I  would  give  him  none.         tc6  t^m  bod)  !etn^. 
(ndeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet,  Sn^ar  fennt  id)  xl)n  no^)  ntc^t^  aUt 

but  he  seems  to  be  docile.  er  f^etnt  nur  fotgfam. 

jcboc^,  au^,  \tlb%  and  nur.  Ex.  iD3enn  attberd,  if  otherwise ;  ivenn  {ebo(^,  il 
however ;  loenn  an^  or  totnn  fclbfl,  if  even ;  totnn  nur,  if  only.  All  these 
compound  conjunctions  must  be  considered  as  two  separate  words,  between 
which  the  subject  and  even  the  case  of  the  verb  (when  a  personal  ironoon) 
■ay  be  placed.  The  same  observation  aimlies  to  the  eonSbunJAOxv  v.  tti^'w^ 
other  rvorda.    (See  Lesson  XCI.  Ob»   H.  NtU^^ 
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Thousli  I  wrote  to  hinif  never-  34  ^^  t^  inxit  ^t^ntbm,  gfeUti 
theJess  he  has  not  answered      ioc()(  fyit  cr  mix  nid)t  geantnoctct 


me. 


I  wbh  he  had  not  done  it.         i  o^^^^^^  ^g  ^  ^^  ^l^t  ^„ 

Obs.  C.    The  conjunction  bafi  may  be  omitted; 
but  then  the  verb  immediately  follows  its  subject. 

I  wish  you  would  go  with  me.  ^  g^  ^^„^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^.^^^ 

3*  l^offe^  36«  3fr&«(etn  Scftwcfler 


f  hope  that  your  sister  will 


n>tct    meinen     S3mta;     f^dxof 
tF)cn. 
mariy  my  brother.  \  34  f)Cffc,  top  36r  gcSuCcin  ®4»»<« 

meinen    S3ruber    ^rat^ 


1  34  f)cffc,  t( 
I  ficr  meii 
I     wirb. 


(C^cfc^t^  wit  batten  weber  S3tob^  m^ 
Sffiein,  nc4  ®c(b. 
©cfirgt,  ba$  tott  n>eber  S3tob,  no4 
SQSetn^  nc4  ®c(b  l^fitttn. 
iSBotlte  ®ett,  aHe  grepe  ^erten  (u6te« 
bcnjftiebcn! 
SBonte  (S^ctt^  bap  atte  g^pe  ^enet 
ben  ^rtebctt  Ue^ten ! 

By  ffirtue  of,  it  t  a  ft  (goTems  the  genitiye). 


I 


By  virtue   of  his  employment  (St  muP  fraft  feine^  Itrntti  (b  fyiti 
(bis  office)  he  must  act  uius.         bcln. 

According  to  (by  virtue  of)*     S$  e  c  m  6  g  e  (gorems  the  gen.). 

AccTidin?  to  yoar  order  I  must  93enn9ae  3^ce$  IIBefe^U  mup  i4  f» 
speak  mus.  fpt:e4en. 

Instead  of  2Cnftott  or  flatt  (govenis  the 

genitive). 

He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of  2Cnfhtt  fcine^  ^o^ne^  [4^^^  ^  f^n( 

his  son.  ^4tcr. 

He  has  adopted  him.  Qt  f)at  \f)n  an  ,)tinbc^    ^tatt^  on^ 

gencmnKn. 
Go  thither  instead  of  me.  •  @tatt  mc'tncc  gc(fc  aDu  (in. 

'  ne  word  ^tcitt,  lien,  place,  whsu  Vhos  tenMcn.\»6L  ^om  an.  must  he  ooe 
mdwed  n»  a  rabstantiva. 
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fii  consequence  of  (according  io)>  S  a  u  t  (governs  tho  genitiTe)* 

iLccording  to  his  letter,  he  ought  ^aut  [ctne^   SBrtefe^z  mu?  er  tfi 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18th  of     18ten  Mcfcg  f)icc  cintrcffcm 
this  month. 

To  exclaim.  2fu5rufen*  (Imperf.  rief). 

To  mal^  uneasy.  ^cunrubtgen. 

To  be  uneasy  (to  fret).  SBcunru^igt  (6efwgO  fcin* 

Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  un-  SOSarum  [xnt  ^ic  bcunrul^igt  (f>f 

easy)  ?  fcr^t)  ? 
I  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy).      3d)  6tn  ntd^t  6eforAt  (bcunru^fiO- 

Compose  yourself !     '  JSBcru^igm  ©ie  j!(6 ! 

To  alter,  to  change.  @tA  l>erAnbern. 

That  manhas  altered  a  great  deal  jDiefer  ^ann  fyd  f!^  fel^^  nthntcvt, 
since  I  saw  him.  fettbent  x6)  ibn  nid^t  gefel^en  f)aU. 

To  alter  a  coat.  (Sinen  9lC(I  intent. 

To  recommend.  (Smpfel^Un*. 

To  take  leave  (to  commend  one*s  @t4  cntpfe]()Uti*. 

self). 
Farewell,  adieu!  3d)  empfel^te  mtd^  3^nen ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you  f  34  ^^^  ti(  ^'i^te^  tnic^  3&nett  ^ 

adieu.  empfe^tetu 

06*.  D.  This  and  febett  ©ie  ttw^I,  farewell,  is  the 
general  salute  of  the  Gennans  when  leaving  each 
other. 

Farewell  (adieu) !  9c&cn  (Sie  twl)i ! 

To  bid  one^s  friends  adieu.  @eincn  ^rcunben  6c$emo^(  fagetl. 

The  recommendation  (respects,  tie  Gmpfel^tuttd* 
compliments), 

^Te"f ''''°'^^^^''^*''^'°'?^«*^»  ^.^  .^j„  (.^^^j  ^^^^  ^g^ 
Remember  me  to  lim  (to  her).  5    ^f^'^^""^ 

To  enjoy*  ©cniepen*  (governs  the  ace.) 

Bnjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  vir-  C^entepeit  ©ie  aSe  SSergnftgnnd^f 
toe  permits.  toeli^e  tie  !Sugenb  ettau^t 

The  past,  tie  a^ergangenftett^  tod  SSergongCM  t 

the  present,  tad  ^genio&tttge ; 

the  presence,  tie  ©egenn^rt. 

fa  his  presence.  3n  fetnet;  ^egennmrt 

The  fhtnre,  tad  3uf Unftige ; 

the  loss,  ter  ^etlufi ; 

the  loss  of  time,  tec  3ettt)ecltt(l* 

Not  to  fkiL  2(ttdtt^ni,  ti\A|^  ccvM«it|Beiu 


Pray,  present  my  compliments  34   ^tii    tii,    ^h  "tm    ^haim 
(my  respects)  to  your  sister.        ^totjjttt  .qUtit^fl  itiett^c  (&a^^ 

lung  ga  ma&iexu 
fSScnn    e^  S^not   gefani^  tfl,  oi 

[f  vou  Dleaae  J       *^^^^^  d^f^tt^ft- 

II  you  piease.  <  ^^^^  ^.^  j.^  ^^^  j.^. ^^  j^^jj^  ^ 

I      simply  gfitigfr 

I  shall  not  fail.  1 3*  «>^^^«  ef  au«rid)t«u 

)  3(ft  wcrbc  ntd^t  crmnngetn. 

EXERCISES.     233. 

I  have  the  honour  to  wish  yon  a  good  morning.  How  «io  yoa 
do  ? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (Sfencn  ou^unxirtcn). — ^Aud  now 
are  they  all  at  home  (6efinbct  man  pc^  6et  S^ncn  gu  ^ufe)  ! — ^I'oler- 
ably  well,  thank  God  (®ett  fet  3)anf).  My  sister  was  a  little  indli- 
posed  (tinp&$(t(6),  but  she  is  better  (wtcbet  ^taefleQt)  ;  she  told  me 
to  ffive  you  her  best  compliments  (jic  (Apt  ficft  Soncn  (efren^  cmpft!)tfn). 
—I  am  fflad  ((S^  if!  mtr  ttcb)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As  for  yoo, 
you  are  health  itself;  yon  cannot  look  better  (6te  fSnnten  ni<%t  htft 
fct  ou6fcf)en). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill ;  my  business  would  not  per 
mit  me. — Please  to  sit  down  (Seliebcn  ©ic  f\6)  nietcrjuloffen),  here 
is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your  bniness  (wn  ben  ®ct 
f(i^&ftcn  o(f)Q(tcn*) ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious  (Uf 
etncm  jtou^iannc  tie  Beit  !cfK)ari|!). — ^I  have  nothing  pressing  (md)M 
(SiUgc^)  to  do  now,  my  courier  is  already  dispatched  (ntetne  ^)c{l  if! 
fifton  a6gefettt()t). — ^I  shall  not  stay  (ft(^  auf^atten*)  any  longer.  1 
only  wished  in  passing  by  (tm  SSorOetgel^en),  to  inquire  about  (ftA 
erfunbtgen  narf))  your  health. — ^You  do  me  much  honour. — It  is  very 
fine  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  plear 
sore  of  seeing  you  again  this  afternoon  (na^  ^tfd)e),  and  if  yo^i 
have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together  (fo  ge^en  mtr  etn  nxniu 
nut  einanber  fpagtcren). — With  the  greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I 
shall  wait  for  you. — ^I  will  come  for  you  (feie  ab^ofcn)  about  (gei^) 
seven  o'clock. — Adieu  then  (otfc),  till  I  see  you  again.— I  have*  tbi 
honour  to  hid  yon  adieu. 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irrei>arable  (unerfc|(i(6)  loss.  A  sinn  ■: 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (n)tct)erer(an^en)  for  all  the  gold  in  m 
world.-^It  is  then  of  (oon)  the  greatest  importance  (tie  SBIc^ttgCdt; 
to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (ou^  SXu 
nuten  6efh^cn*)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (tie  man  n>o()(  H* 
nu^cn  mut^). — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer  any 
thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people  (©c^r  Did' 
<02cnfd)cn)  ruin  themselves  (jtd)  )U  ©tunbe  rtdftten),  because  they  wisft 
to  indulge  themselves  too  much  (wet(  fie  ftd)  atl^  cfitii6)  t(^un  moHcn) 
If  most  (bte  metflcn)  men  knew  how  to  content  themselves  (ft^  U> 
anfig^n)  with  what  ihey  have  they  would  be  happy,  but  their  gree 
dimes  (bie  9ievlj)(dt)  very  often  makes  them  unhappy.    In  order  U 


hi  huffpjf  we  mast  (mu$  man)  forget  the  past,  not  trouble  onrtelreii 
about  (fid)  Utiimnxctn  um)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. — 1  waf 
very  dejected  (traucig)  when  my  cousin  came  to  me.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  1 "  he  asked  me.  ''  Oh  (ac^) !  my  deai 
eoasin,"  replied  I,  '^in  losing  that  money,  I  have  lost  everr 
thing."     "  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  "  for  I  have  found  yoiij 


money." 


235. 


Am  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  ht  begins  to  speak  French,  ?n 
Older  to  practise  it  (um  flc^  gu  Ji6en),  and  overwhelms  me  with  po- 
fiteness  (mtt  ^flicbCetten  ft6er()&'ufcn),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (n>a$  tc^  tt)m  antn>crten  fcU).  His  brothers  do  the  same 
{ti  ebenfo  moc^en). — However,  they  are  very  good  people ;  they  aie 
not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  (qre^mfit^ta) 
and  charitable  (toobtt^dtig).  They  love  me  sincerely  (aufrtdfttio), 
therefore,  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (fo(g(td))  shall  nevei 
lay  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (S^a^toettigc^  oon  t^nen).  1 
ahoald  love  mem  still  more,  if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony 
(tie  Umfl&n^c) ;  but  every  one  has  his  faults  (bet  $eb(et),  and  mine 
ia  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (fidb  crgcben*)  ! — They  have  not 
aorrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death ;  and  though  they 
had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they  determined 
to  die  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ? — ^You  do  not 
know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend  (fem.). — ^Tell  me, 
for  I  assure  you  that  1  share  (tbettcn)  your  sufferings  CM  MUn)  as 
well  as  (etcn  fewest  at€)  your  pleasures  (bic  greube).— ^ough  I  am 
aura  that  you  partake  of  (;SI)ct(  an  etner  ®a^e  nc^men*)  my  suffer- 
ings I  cannot,  however,  tell  you  now  (tn  ticfcm  Uu^cnUid)  what 
makes  me  uneasy ;  but  I  will  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers 
(gdegentlt^  oter  bet  ®c(e()enbett).  Let  us  speak  of  something  else 
now.  What  do  ycu  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday 
at  the  concert  ? — He  is  a  man  of  much  understanding  (ctn  fe()r  \>tVf 
fl^nblgcr  9^ann),  and  no  at  all  wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (t)on  f<iinen 
^crbicnffcn  eingcnommen  fctn*).  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  t — ^To 
mak  of  something. — ^It  is  said  (9){an  fagt) :  contentment  surpasses 
nehea  (Sufricbcn^cit  ge^t  fiber  9letd)tbum) ;  let  us  then  always  ht 
content.  Let  us  share  with  each  other  (mtt  etnanber  tl()et(en)  what 
we  have,  and  live  all  our  life-time  (unfer  qan^e^  8eben)  inseparable 
(unjetttennU^)  friends.  You  will  always  be  welcome  (wtUfcmmcn) 
at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  eoually  so  (e$  auc^)  at  yours.-r-If  1 
aaw  you  happy  I  should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  oon- 
tanted  than  the  greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall 
tfB  Imppy.  whei^  we  shall  be  perfectly  (ooQfommen)  pontented  with 
ifhat  we  have ;  and  if  wa  <]o  our  duty  a«  we  ought  (ftcbcrig),  Qo^ 

IB 
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will  take  eare  of  the  rest  (fo  tmrb  tcr  fitht  iMt  fBt  ba<  1tc(cU|e  fm 
§fli).  The  past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  ns  not  be  imeasv 
^bout  the  futnre,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

237. 

Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (^crrttcb)  flowers,  with  thou 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (nut  i^ren  fo  fctfc^en  unb  gliingcnbcn  ^ar^ 
ben) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has  the  coloai 
of  innocence  (tie  Unfd)u(b) ;  the  violet  indicates  gentleness  (bit 
Canftnmtl)) ;  you  may  (man  fonn)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  ()Dad  ^etgipmeinnid^t)  has  the  colour  of  hearen,  our 
future  ^fftnfti^)  dwelling  (bie  flSe^nung^  repeat  the  genitive),  and  the 
rose  (bte  9iofe),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  (bo^  @inn6i(^) 
of  beauty  (bte  ©c^Sn^it)  and  of  jo^  (tie  ^reube).  Yon  (^an)  see 
all  that  personified  (oerwirfticbt)  m  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia 
(Xntolte). — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (lai  junge  fnfd)( 
®tiin) !  It  is  salutary  (tocf)i  t()un*)  to  our  eyes,  tind  has  the  colour 
of  hope  (tie  ^ojfnung),  our  most  fiuthful  (tteu,  repeat  the  ^nitiye) 
friend  (fern.),  who  never  deserts  (Detfafien*)  us,  not  even  m  death 
(tm  Scbe»).— -One  word  more  my  dear  firiend. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure 7 — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
nother.  Tefl  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (bcbaucrn)  not  having 
been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (beel^ren)  me  with  her  visit. 
— I  thank  you  for  her  (in  i^rcm  sWomcn),  1  shall  not  fail. — ^Farewell 
then.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV.) 


HUNDREDTH   LESSON.— fitmi^ttOU  tectunu 

OP   THE   ADVERB. 

We  have  hitherto  showTi  by  numerous  examples  for 
the  practice  of  learners,  the  place  which  the  adverb 
is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let  us  now  determine  the 
place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
it  should  always  be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative 
mcl)t,  which,  if  misplaced,  would  entirely  change  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase.    Ex. 

1  have  not  the  honour  to  know  3^  l^o^e  ntd^t  bte  Q;f)xe,  QU  |i 
you.  fennen. 

And: 
flmrB  the  honour  not  to  know  ^^  ^fAt  U«  <S^te,  &\t  nld^  |i 
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Rules 

1st,  The  adverb  precedes  the  a^'ective,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  ®rt  nxi^r^afl  guter  SKann,  a 
«;ruly  good  man ;  ewc  tt)trflicf)  gute  ©etegen^eit,  a  truly 
good  opportunity;  ein  fe^r  atttgc^  ^iltb,  a  very  good 
child. 

2d,  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infi- 
nitive to  which  it  relates.  Ex.  Dtebcn  ©te  Imt^  speak 
aloud ;  fprecl)cn  ©ic  nixijt  fo  fd)ncll,  d#  not  speak  so  quick- 
ly; fd)rei6en  ©ic  langfam,  fo  iperben  ©ic  fcf)6tt  fdjreibeit, 
write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  id)  hittt  ©ic, 
tiid)t  ju  fc^neil  ju  fd)ret6en,  pray,  dp  not  write  too  fast. 

3d,  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  pre- 
cedes it  when  the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction. 
Ex.  3c^  fage  c^  3l)nert  fret  l)erau^,  I  tell  you  frankly ; 
ic^  Derfle^e  ©ie  nid^t,  njeil  ©te  ju  fcl)neH  fj>rcd)ctt,  I  do 
not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXIX.) ;  er  fontntt  urn  ge^n  U^r  SKorgcn^*  t)on  ba 

jUVUCf,  he  returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Lesson  XLVIL) ;  tt)entt  ©te  tottgfam  rebeten,  fo  witr^ 
be  id)  ©ie  »erfie{)en,  if  you  spoke  slowly  I  should  under- 
stand you. 

4th,  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  parti- 
ciple. Ex.  (gr  i)attc  laut  getefen,  tt>eiin  ©ie  i^n  offer  baju 
ongeljalten  fatten,  he  woiild  have  read  aloud,  if  you 
had  oftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id)  bin  fcf)Oit  ba  Qt^ 
totkny  I  have  already  been  there  (Lesson  XLI.) ;  ic^ 
^oe  i^n  »orge|iem  gefe^eii,  I  saw  him  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

5th,  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  U 
when  it  is  a  partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article. 
Ex.  3^  fa^  i^tt  geflertt,  I  saw  him  yesterday ;  er  \)at  e^ 
mit  fo  eben  gegebeit,  he  has  just  now  given  it  to  me ;  id) 
*hK  ifftt  ^tfnen  tnorgen  fc^icfen,  I  will  send  it  to  you  to^ 
morrow  (Lesson  XXVIII.) ;  l^afl  25tt  mand)mal  ^aKt& 
d)ex  au^befferit  fafieit  ?  hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended  ?  id:)  f)abe  ntattc^mal  njetc^e  au^befferit  faffen,  I  have 

•  Urn  }e^tt  U^v  3)2or0ettd,  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  «\V  &OT\a  ol  ^x«^yb^ 
tTpresaooB,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  they  may  be  cskWed,  loWovj  VJoa  TvJ«a« 
wimp/e  adrst  ba. 
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Bometitnes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLFV.) ;  ^abfH 
@{e  jc  eincn  ®epl)anten  gcfcbcn  ?  have  you  ever  seen  an 
elephant  ?  id)  babe  nie  einen  gefebcn,  I  have  never  seen 
one  ;  ex  ifatte  biefcn  5i)Iorgcn  fcin  ®elb,  he  had  no  money 
this  morning ;  cr  trdgt  gerrt  einen  grogen  §nt,  he  likes  to 
•vear  a  large  hat. 

6th,  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb  when  governed 
by  a  preposition.  Ex.  3cf)  tt>itt  i^n  ntorgen  gu  S^nen  f# 
tfcn,  I  will  send  him  to  you  to-morrow  (Lesson 
XXVin.) ;  ffnb  6ie  lange  bet  meinem  Safer  geMieben  ? 
have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLVII.)  1 
id)  bin  eine  ©tnnbe  fang  hei  ii)m  gcblieben,  I  have  stayed 
with  him  a  full  hour  {Lessons  XLVTI.  and  XLVIII.); 
tt)ir  fpracl)en  fo  eben  t)on  5^nen,  we  have  just  spoken  of 
you ;  fonnen  @ie  ^ente  jn  ntir  f ommen  ?  can  you  come  to 
me  to-day? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  n  t  d)  t 

Rules. 

1st,  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the 
case  of  the  verb,  when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  Ex.  Scf)  tJerfle^e  bie»f 
fen  9Hann  nfdjt,  I  do  not  understand  that  man ;  ber  SWamt 
^at  ben  goffer  nicf)t,  the  man  has  not  the  trunk ;  ber 
jnnge  SKenfcf)  (SitngKng)  1cjat  \\)n  nirf)t,  the  young  man  has 
it  not  (Lesson  IX.)  ;  @ie  effen  nirf)t,  you  do  not  eat ;  tcf| 
\!fObt  if)n  nirf)t  ge^abt,  I  have  not  had  it  (Lesson  XLII.); 
er  tt>itt  nic^t  arbeiten,  he  does  not  wish  to  work ;  \<bi  I)abe 
i^n  nic^t  gefe^en,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  xi)  \)oibt  fte  md)t 
gefannt,  I  have  not  known  them  (Lesson  XLIV.)  ;  i^ 
l)6re  ©ie,  cAzx  »er|le^e  ©ie  nid^t,  I  hear,  but  do  not  un- 
derstand you  (Lesson  XLVI.) ;  \6)  gebe  c^  \\)xa  ttuf|t,  I 
do  not  give  it  to  him  ;  ffe  lieben  ffc^  nic^t,  they  do  not 
love  each  other ;  id)  fdjmeic^e  ntir  nic^t,  I  do  not  flattei 
myself;  fte  fe^en  einanber  nicf)t  al^nlirf),  they  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  (Lesson  LXXXVL). 

Ohs.  A.     When  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded 

or  followed  by  an  affirmative  one,  nvijt  precedes  the 

case  of  the  verb,  but  if  the  affirmative  sentence  con- 

tains  another  nominative  vn1i\v  c5»t|^^  w^^^v?^  \^ 
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Iowa  the  general  rule.  Ex.  ^dj  ijahe  nxdjt  biefcit,  fojb 
bent  jcnen,  I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former ;  er  ijai 
biefe^,  aUv  \xid}t  jcne^,  he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the 
former  (Lesson  XL) ;  id)  f^abc  S^rcn  S^nt  nicf)t,  aiec  wein 
Sruber  l)at  il)ll,  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but  my 
brother. 

Obs.  B.    A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nomina 
tive  of  the  verb,  precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  wiich 
it  modifies.    Ex.  @r  arbcttetben  gatijcn  5Cag  jtid^t,  he  does 
not  work  during  the  whole  day ;  and  ntait  arbeitet  Xi\i)i 
ben  ganjcn  JEag,  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d,  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, nid^t,  like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6  above),  pre- 
cedes it.  Ex.  @r  ifi  ntcf|t  ju  ^aufe^  he  is  not  at  home 
(Lesson  XXVI.) ;  id)  furd[)te  mid)  nid)t  »or  i\)m^  I  do  not 
fear  him  (Lesson  LXX.). 

3d,  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all 
other  adverbs,  as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c 
Ex.  ^d)  arbeitc  Ic^tVitt  nid^t,  I  do  not  work  to-day ;  n 
fd^reibt  mdjt  fcf)6n,  he  does  not  write  well ;  er  ifl  uic^t 
ba,  he  is  not  there ;  id)  ge^e  nid)t  ba^m,  I  do  not  go 
thither. 

4th,  It  follows  the  adverb  n^d).  Ex.  ^d)  Kn  nod) 
md)t  ^a  gemefett,  I  have  not  yet  been  there  ;  id)  bin  nod^ 
ntc^t  bet  \\)m  gewefen,  I  have  not  yet  been  at  his  house 
(Lesson  XLL).  The  following  sentences,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  each  other :  nH)Ken  @ie  n  0  c^ 
n\6)t  zttoai  eflen  ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  yet  ?  and 
moDen  ®te  n i d^ t  nod)  tttoa^  cffen ?  will  you  not  eat 

anything  more?  In  the  latter  sentence  nid)t  modifies 
the  signification  of  noc^  ttcoa^. 

Obs,  C.  The  negative  precedes  the  word  and)/  when 
the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  but 
follows  it  when  the  sentence  is  simply  negative.  Ex, 
Bin  ic^  nid)t  and)  ha  gett>efen?  have  I  not  also  been 
there  ?  nnb  id)  and)  nidjtf  nor  I  either ;  nnb  er  and)  nid)t 
nor  he  either. 

To  pretena  x  he  ill.  \  {  f  *  ^  ^^^^  ^^^'^^* 
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■ 

This  lK>y  always  pretends  to  be  IDtcfcr  ^nabe  gi6t  fid)  immct  fh 

ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to  fran!  ani ;  attcin  n>cnn  man  ga 

dinner,  he  is   generally  well  J5tfd)C  C^c\)t,  fc  tjl  cr  gcwS^t^ 

again.  wtcbcr  ijcrgeftcHt  (lotebct  gcfunb) 

To  be  said,  t  Gotten*. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship-  f  ^  fctl  on  bet  ^u|lc  t)On  ©tnlicn 
wreck  near  the  coast  of  Sicily.      ®d)tff6ru^  gctitten  boben. 

Out  of  all  his  property  he  is  said  f  (&x  fell  Dcn  oden  fetncn  ^abfcdq; 
to  have  saved  nothing  but  an  fettcn  ntc^t^  cii  eincn  tceren  fRix'- 
empty  portmanteau.  fe\ad  gcrettct  ^(^en 

OP   TENBES. 

1st,  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  at 
tcntion.    This  is  sometimes  done  in  Englisn,  but  not 
so  often  as  in  German.    Ex. 

Imagine  my  horror !    Yesterday  JDcnft  (Sud)  mctncn  @d)rc(fcn  !  1(6 

I  went  with  my  child  to  the  gcfje  gcjlcrn  mit  mdnem   ittnbe 

gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the  vet  ba^  ^f)ev,  um  ben  $uft6ot[cn 

ascent  of  the  balloon.     We  aufjlctgen  gu  fc^^en,   fomme  mit 

were  soon  surrounded  by  the  tbm  tn^  ©cbr&nc^e,  oct(tetc  c^  aui 

crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost  ben  TfuAcn,  unb  pnbc  c^  crft  nad^ 

sight  of  ray  child,  and  it  was  ctncr  ©tunbc  i6cinaf)C  gctbtfidft  unb 

not  till   an   hour  afterwards  jettrcten  tDtebet  (for:    td^  gtng; 

that  I  found  it,  trampled  un-  tam,  tct(ot  and  fanb). 
dcr  foot  and  nearly  crushed 
to  death. 

I  now  ascend  the  mountain ;  a  3c|t  etHimme  id)  ben  SBerg ;   ctn 

deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to  ticf?*  SM  eteffnct  fidb  mcinfm 

my  deligl.ted  eyes;  a  limpid  fbtfd)cnbcn  2(uqe;  )n>tf(^  ^ttm 

stream  murmurs   among  the  &eh&fdtcn  tu\tit  etn  ffatcr  f&odi, 

verdant    shrubs ;   sheep    are  }u  metnen  ^iipcn  mcibcn  8&nmiet, 

grazing  at  my  feet,  and  I  be-  unb  butdfe.'  ben  fcrnen  8Ka(b  btes 

hold  the  last  rays  of  the  set-  d)cn  fid^  btc  teftcn  ©trafttcn  bet 

ting  sun  breaking  through  the  ftnfenben  6cnne« 
deep    foliage    of  the   distant 
wood. 

2d,  The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future, 
when  that  time  is  indicated  by  another  M'^ord  in  the 
sentence.    Ex. 

We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin,  g3?ctc|en  relfen  ttit  nad)  JBcrlin ;  in 
but  1  shall  be  back  within  a  ad)t  Sagcn  fcmme  tdb  a6et  iptfbct^ 
week,  and  I  shall  then  cer-  unb  bonn  befud)C  Id)  aDIc^  gewtf 
tainly  eomh  to  see  you.  (Jot  xotx^^^  wit  tci(cn,  n>crbc  t(t 
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Lshall  be  back  in  a  moniient.        34  fomme  gleid^  totet^r. 

We  scale  the  castle  this  very  ^Dtcfc^  ^c^tcp  erftetgen  toix  in  biefKl 

Right.  ma(itt 

I  have  the  keys,  we  kill  ^Dct    ^({iffel    bin    tcl^    ni^'cbtt^; 

n)tt  etmorten 
The   guards,   and  deliver  thee  ^Dic  |)fitcr,  retpen  >Dtd^  au$  Dclnet 
from  thy  prison.  hammer. 

((Sci)itlec'«  QKoria  ©tuart). 

1st,  The  imperfect  has  already  been  touched  vrnon 
in  Leesson  LVH.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Ger* 
;nans.    Ex. 

P  ipio  Africanu^  was  in  the  ha-  ©ctpiO/  tcr  Kftifancv,  jagte^  ct  mfire 

bit  of  saying,  he  never  was  nie  wcnigcc  c^ne   iBefcfefifttaun^u 

less  idle  than  when  he  had  a(^  wenn  er  nxiijti  ju  tbun  o^tte. 

nothing  to  do ;  and  in  fact  his  SBttHtc^  wax  er  au^  nte  nte^  Us 

busiest  time  was  that  which  \d)&ftiat,  ali  in  lex  (Stnfamfett; 

he  spent  in  solitude.    For  it  benn  ^icr  fann  ec  fetnen  m6)tXQtn 

was  there  he  meditated  over  Untetne^mungcn   unb  @(e{id)&ftcn 

his  great  enterprises  and  his  nac^  ;  \)UX,  tm  6(^pe  bet  iknl^t, 

future  deeds.    In  the  bosom  cnttt>acf  et  $(a'ne  gum  SBol)(  fcines 

of  retirement,  he  traced  plans  SSatertanbe^,  unb   l)m,  entfetnt 

for  the  happiness  of  his  coun-  t^on  bem  Jtreife  fctner  SOtttbmrget, 

try ;  and  there,  far  from  the  unter^tett  er  (\6)  etnatg  unb  aUcin 

intercourse  of  his  fellow-citi-  mit  bem  (SUMt  berfe(ben« 
zens,  he  devoted  his  thoughts 
to  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 
fare. 

2d,  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which 
the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  ac- 
tion in  reference  to  another  which  was  either  simulta- 
neous with,  or  antecedent  to  it  (Lesson  LVH.). 

Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned,  ©cftcrn  ertran!  ein  jtinb^  aH  t(^  auf 

while  I  was  on  the  bridge.  bcr  SBtiicfe  flanb. 

He  granted  my  request  because  @r  gewS^cte  metne  SBttte/  totW  er  fit 

he  found  it  just.  aerecbt  fanb. 

I  was  playing  with  my  pupil,  3c$  fpielte  mit  metnem  S^gUnge/  oU 

when  the  news  was  brought  man  nilr  bie  Stad^rtc^t  6ra(i)te« 

to  me. 

1st,  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action 
or  event  as  perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to 
another  circumstance,  and  when  the  narrator  vraj^  \ifi$ 
an  eye-witness  of  it.     Ex. 
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Wne  yoa  yesterday  at  ^e  con-  6tnb  &t  grflent  im  Cenccrt  ^nNi 

eerti  nxfrn? 

Has  the  anny  been  l>eaten  1  3ft  t>ic  Urmst  gefc^fagett  n>erbui  1 

Has  anybody  been  drowned  1      3ft  3(manl>  crtninto  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  1  6tnb  6te  ie  in  SBicn  gCKPcfen  ? 

2d9  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  nar- 
rator has  not  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must 
take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like .  fogte 
ttf  he  said ;  fogt  tKOtt/  it  is  said,  &c.    Ex. 

fhey  say,  that  day  before  yester-  SSergeftent/  f  a  g  t  man,  wat  dn 
day  there  was  a  great  feast  in      gtcM  S^  in  ^^  @tabt« 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  IDen  fSnf  unb  jnKin}laf!en  Dortgen 
the  35th  of  last  month*  ^tnoU,  ^(tpt  ti,  fUleine  @^dl)t 

Obs.  D.  We  have  ahready  seen  (Lesion  XXXIV.) 
that  we  cannot  say  with  the  Englii^  I  am  writing,  I 
do  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
present  id)  ^xtibtf  I  write ;  nor,  I  was  writing,  I  did 
write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  idf  ^titb^  I  wrote  (Lesson  LYIL).  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following:  When  you  come  to  leam^ 
he  is  to  write,  to  go,  I  am  to  have  it,  4^.,  cannot  be 
translated  literally  in  German.  In  such  cases  we  use 
the  future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  foDflt  when 
necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed.    Ex. 

When  you  come  to  learn  French*  SS^ann  @te  fcang5ft|((  (emcn  locrbau 

He  is  to  write.  @r  rotrb  fc^retben. 

Am  I  to  go  thither  %  ®otl  tc^  btn()(^cn  ? 

He  is  to  ffo  thither.  Gt  fell  ^tn9e()cn. 

Am  I  to  have  this  book?  @oa  ic^  bicfe^  SBud^  Men? 

Am  I  to  give  you  a  peni  ^otl  i(^  3bnen  etne  ^eber  geben? 

I  was  to  speak  for  them  all.  3c^  foUte  fUt  HVit  fpr(c(^cn. 

He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th.  @r  foQte  ben  gwonstgften  anCommcn* 

Obs.  jE.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit 
the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins  with  another  aiixi> 
Uary.    Ex. 


Thi/u^h  1  have  never  been  in 
Pans,  I  am  nevertheless  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is 
goingr  on  there. 
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'£)6  id^  cjitxd^  nie  px  ^ri«  Qtmtftn 
bin,  bin  i^  bed)  t)on  aHem  um 
tern(i)tct,  wa^  bofctOfl  ootgef^t ; 
or, 
Db  id^  g(ctd)  nicnmt^  gu  ^axxi  getoes 
fctt,  fo  bin  icb.  bodft  »cn  oUcm  un? 
tcrri^tet,  toai  bofdOj!  ootgc^t. 
A.8  he  did  not  answer  me,  I  wrote' 2)0  cr  mic  md)t  gcontwortct  (bat), 
to  him  no  more.  IjaH  ic^  i[)m  nic^)t  wc&t  gcfcftrics 

ben* 
The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  0?adftbcm  bcc  Jcinb  gefi^tagcn  wot* 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war      ben  (i\[),  ijT  ju  Ijeffcn,  bap  bet 
will  be  at  an  end.  ^rieg  gccnbigt  fein  wicb. 

EXERCISES.     238. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece? — Yes,  she  is  a  very  gBod  girl  who 
vrites  well  and  speaks  German  still  better :  therefore  she  is  hon- 
nnred  and  loved  by  every  one. — ^And  her  brother,  what  is  he  doing? 
—Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (biJfc)  boy,  who 
writes  always  badly  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is  there- 
fore loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (bcr  gutc  SBiffen) ; 
but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  g'oes  to  bed  at  broad 
day-light  (bet  ()eUem  Sage),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit 
down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again.  He  fs  to  study 
physic  (bie  2(tjnet(unfl) ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  for 
It  (gat  fetne  8ufl  ba^u). — He  is  almost  always  talking  of  his  dogs 
which  he  loves  passionately  ((eibenfc^aft(tcb). — His  father  is  ex* 
tremely  (aupetotbenttid))  sony  for  it.  The  young  simpleton  (bet 
SBtiDftnnige^  said  lately  to  his  sister :  ''  I  shall  ei3ist  (©otbat  rver^ 
ben*  ebet  ffc^  onwetben  (alfcn*)  as  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed  (9ft 
fmtiidi  befannt  madj^en  obet  pub(iciren). 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  (in  dat.)  the  (hotel)  King  of  Spain  (oon  ^panicn). — Why 
do  you  always  speak  French  and  never  German  1 — Because  I  am  too 
bashful. — You  are  joking;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  1 — I  have 
'a)  keen  appetite :  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — Have  you  any 
noney  1 — -No,  sir. — ^Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. — Will  you 
not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  t  I  pledge  (oetpfdnben)  my  honour. 
—That  is  too  little.— What,  sir ! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (bet  ®uwt,  gen.  en). — Here  are 
two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! — 1  am  al- 
ways glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. — ^Is 
tliis  house  to  be  sold  1 — Do  you  wish  to  buy  it? — Why  not? — ^Why 
does  your  sister  not  speak  1 — She  would  speak  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways so  absent  (^erffreut). — ^I  like  pretty  anecdotea  (X>u  *))LxvuX)t\^S  % 
Shex  season  (toiit$€n)  coiiFersation  (tie  Untet^oUutvOL)  ^im\.  ^xuxja^  Q^ 
15* 
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lafltgen)  every  body. — Pray,  relate  me  seme.  Look,  if  yoa  please, 
at  page  389  of  the  book  (in  tern  S3ud)c)  which  I  lent  you,  and  (fo) 
you  will  find  some. — ^To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Hanau ;  but  in 
a  fortnight  (in  t)tcr5ef)n  Sagcn)  I  shall  be  back  ao^ain,  and  then  1 
shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — Where  is  your  sister  at 
present  ? — She  is  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in  Leipzic. — This 
little  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the  counseller  N.,  your 
friend ;  is  it  true  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is  there 
of  our  great  army  1 — It  is  said  to  be  lying  (ftc^cn*)  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weaer.     All  that  the  courier  told  me  seeming  very 

Erobabie  (n>ai)tfd)etn(i^),  I  went  homa  immediately,  wrote  some 
9tters,  and  departed  for  Paris.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXIV  ) 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON.— ijunbert  tttii  ersw 

Section. 

To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to  ^nfonfljcn  gu  (acftcn,  gu  wcincn^  ju 

cry,  &c.  fcfercicn  u.  f.  to. 

To  pledge.  SSerpfd'ntcn. 

To  pawn.  95crfc^cn. 

To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword.      SDlit  Jcncr  unb  ©c^wert  wr^ccrcn. 
To  look  out  of  the  window.         2(ug  ?cm  S«^njlcr  fe^^en*. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  so-  34  »cip  nt^t  ^6  l>tcf(f  ©cfcllfiaft 

ciety  will  admit  me.  mid^  wirb  i)aUn  wellen. 

After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not  f  9^fl*  gc&n  U^ir  trcffcn  €5te  iuH 

find  me  at  home.  mcl)t  nic^c  gu  ^aufe. 

The  weather  is  clearing  up.  5>c$  SBcttec  ftdtcrt  ftd^  auf. 

My  hand  is  asleep.  f  SCRcinc  J^ant>  ifr  cingcfc^tofen. 

To  smell  of  garlick.  9Jad)  ^noOfoudft  riccftcn*. 

To  smell  of  wine.  ^a6)  935ein  ried^en*. 

The  sermon  is  over.  JDie  $rcbtgt  ift  aui. 

That  is  the  question.  Q^  tft  bic  Jrage  (c^  tomnit  barauf 

on> 
He  has  nearly  fallen.  f  ®^  vobzc  tctna^e  gcfaffcm 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul  34)  l)aU  fctne  (cbenbtge  ^ttU  ango 

troffcn. 

I  o  meet  with,  2Cnti:effen*  (Part,  past,  gcttcfs 

fcn»    Imperf.  traf). 

Vou  have  the  wrong  key.  ©ic  boOen  ten  unrccfetcn  ©cWaflct. 

He  is  now  on  the  road.  (Sr  tft  ic|t  ouf  bcni  SBegc^ 

Give  me  a  clean  plate,  if  yo\i  ^cticu  <Sie  mit  Qcf&aigft  cinen  xcu 
please.  tvtYK  X«iSjix. 
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TARIOUS  WAYS  OF  TBANSIATINO  THE   YSRB,  10  PUT. 

To  put  one's   hand  into  one's  3n  bit  ISofc|)C  g ret  fen*. 

pocket 
To  put  one's  son  to  school.         ©cincn  ©cl&n  in  bU  ®(I)uU  t  M  tt* 

(bringen*). 
To  put  one  out  to  prenticeship  Scmanben  in  bie  Bc^w  1 5  u  n  *• 

(to  bind  one  prentice). 
To  put  to  account.  3n  Sle^nung  )  i  e  ^  e  n  *• 

To ;m^  to  flight.  3n  bie  ^dit  iagen  (obcv  f(^Uf 

9  e  n  *). 
To ;7u^  one's  hat  on.  @ctnen  |)ut  auffe^cn. 

To  put  an  end.  (Sin  <^be  m  a  4  ^  n* 

VARIOUS  WATS  OF  TRANSLATING  THE   ^ERB,  TO  SET. 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  ;«ke  the  2)tc  Jebcr  ergteifen*. 

-  pen  in  hand). 

To  set  sail.  Untcr  ©eget  9c?^cn*(abfe9c(n). 

To  set  in  order    (to   regulate,  3n  Orbnung  (>i;ingcn*« 

settle). 
To  set  sometliing  on  fiie.  ^mai  an^finben  (anflcdfenX 

To  set  to  work.  @ic^  an  bie  2(r6eit  m  a  (^  etu 

IDIOMATIC    EXPRESSIONS   DEPENDING 

1st,  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article. 

I  have  read  Schiller.  3<^  fykU  ben  ©critter  gelefhu 

He  broke  his  neck.  ^  ^at  ben  ^a(^  gebredKlu 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress.  jD  i  e  9{otut;  ip  bie  6efle  ^e^etittt. 

Man  is  mortal.  ^  e  r  9}{cnfc^  ifl  flerblic^. 

Human  life  is  short.  iD  a  ^  menfd^ij^  Mm  xft  furs. 

Vice  nlunges  its  followers  into  iD  a  ^  Saftcr  ftdrjt  feine  ^nl)&nge9 

perdition.  ing  SSerbcrbcm 

EU>quence  is  powerful*  S)  i  e  S3erebtfamfeit  ifi  nt&d^tia. 

Poetry  is  enchanting.  ID  i  e  >Di(^t!un{l  ifl  k|aubent& 

Government.  2)te  Siegierung. 

HistoiT  teaches  us  experience.  aD  i  e  (Bef^icibte  (e^rt  uad  ^^^msig 

Saint  Paul.  2)  e  r  b^itig^  ^Qulu^. 

Most  of  his  contemporaries.  S)  i  e  meifien  fciner  Beitgeneffett* 

In  town.  Sn.bet  6tat)t»   . 

To  go  to  church.  3n  b  i  e  ^irc^e  ge^en*. 

Ths  East  Indies.  £)fHnbien* 

Tha  West  Indies.  SBcfltnbien. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  dra-  S^ot  ©nbigung  bed  G^ttfpieU^ 

ma. 

2d.  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

i  take  the  liberQr  of  writing  to  36)  ne^me  mix  ^i  %t^(M^  ^ 
you.  @te$atd)X^]b«u 
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How  groet  hi  Howdoyott  do?  mt^Wi  S^ttent 

Very  well.  (5^  ficbt  mir  fc^t  wt% 

I  have  bought  a  hat.  2A  ^a^  nt  i  r  e'tncn  |>ut  ^OtaxfU 

Let  U8  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  9Btt  wcUtn  u  n  ^  ^eute  ein  9^tx^ 

gen  Mrft^ffen. 
He  is  quite  at  home.  Gt  ma(|)t  It  (^  *  ^  6equcm 

He  is  yenr  conceited.  Gr  6tR)et  ft  (^  met  ein. 

I  have  it  m  my  hands.  34  iK^^e  U  in  ^ben. 

I  have  it  before  my  eyes.  3(b  hobt  e$  ver  2Cu9^n» 

I  consent  toity  (willingly  or  with  3(^  bin  e  i  sufricben* 
pleasure). 

3d,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  soul  mass  to-day  !        SBer  (at  l^eute  bte  SKeffe  g  e  ( e  f  e  rI 

I  am  with  you  in  a  moment.         3(^  f  emm  e  d^etc^ 

We  shall  have  a  storm.  SBir  wctben  ein  ® ennttct  b  e  f  e  m  s 

men. 
How  if  that  1  SS^ie  g  e  H  ^^  2U  ? 

I  do  not  fcrupZe  to  do  it.  ^  tcage  fein  SBebenfetii 

e$  ^  t^mu 
What  do  yon  think  of  it!  SBa^  f)a{ten  @te  bat>0n  ? 

They  will  not  dissuade  me  from  3(b  taffe  mir  hai  ntc^t  au^veben. 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket.  3n  bte  Sottene  f  e  |  e  n. 

To  be  bom.  Sur  SSeCt  f  ommen*. 

To  bring  forth.  Sur  ffieft  brinaen*. 

To  doubt  (to  call  in  question).      3n  Snoeifct  S  i  e  0  e  tt  *• 
To  lay  the  cloth.  iDen  Zxfi^  becfen. 

To «e/ down  (to compose).  Gdfttiftlic^  auffegen. 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

How  is  your  health  %  fSie  |!eW  e«  u  m  36te  O^efiinb W*  • 

To  land,  to  go  ashore.  2(  n  «  8anb  treten*. 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state.  6^  fte^t  Cibet  m  i  t  ibm  att& 

I  bet  six  crowns.  3db  ipette  u  m  fe^^  Scaler. 

I  forgive  you.  3c^  ^K»tte  e«  3&nen  3  u  gut. 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy.  6ic(  f  iH  r  gtfidKic^  fatten* 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one.  ^icb  3^nianben  }um  gelnbe  mad^ 

I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you.  3(^  ffitc^tc  3^nen  3  u  c  Safl  3a  fatten 

OBSERVE   ALSO   THE  FOLLOWING   miOMS. 

To  prescribe  milk-diet.  ®  t  e  smt(*fuc  wrorbnen. 

To  copy  fair.  3n«  meine  fd)rciben*  (rein  abfcbtcii 

ben*). 
Of  one's  own  accord.  2Cu«  ttcten  ©tfirfen. 

IF0  AliaU  not  live  to  see  it.         9&k  mecben  e6  nt(|)t  edebnk 
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Mr  head  turns  rooBd  (Is  giddy).  dH  mvt  tnir  fcifttolnUlik. 

I  raint.  3d)  (efomme  eine  £)6nnuid)i. 

I  thought  you  were  a  German  by  3cl^  l^ielt  @te  fttr  einen  gc^emoi 

birth.  ADcutfci)(n. 

To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some  llnetntg  nut  3<nmnbem  (e6cn. 

one. 
To  follow  an  unproiitabie  trade.  @t(^  mtt  broblcfen  jtfinflcn  abgclH'ti* 
This  seems  reasonable.  jDag  {dft  fic^  I)St;en  (fc^cint  ocrniinfs 

To  lose  one^s  reputation.  ^etnen  guten  9{omen  t)etltcren*. 

jBy  meaiu  o/*.  SOltttelfl  or  oermittetfi  (go- 

vern the  genitive). 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of  SSermittelfl  Sb^e^  58etflanbc^  tft  e< 

your  assistance.  i^m  gelun.qen. 

We  reached  the  shore  by  means  SBir  f amen  nuttelf!  (oetnutte(ft)  dnti 

of  a  boat.  jtal)ned  and  Ufer. 

Towards  (to  meet).        @ntg(gen  (governs  the  dative) 
We  went  to  meet  his  father.        SBtr  gtngcn  fetncm  SSoter  entgegen. 

Against  (in  opposition  to).    3  u  n)  i  b  e  r. 
N'ever  act  against  the  laws.         ^anb(e  nte  ben  (Siefe|en  gunnber* 

Opposite*  ©egendber. 

My  house  is  opposite  his.  g)2etn  4pau6  fte^t  bent  feinlgen  gegni' 

ft^er. 

O&i.  The  prepositions  etttgegett^  itaoiiet,  and  gegett^ 
fiber  are  always  placed  after  the  case  which  they 
govern. 

Next  to  (after).  ^hdfft  (governs  the  dative)* 

Next  to  you  I  like  him  ^sst.       9l£(^fi  S^nen  if!  er  miv  bev  8tc6|ic« 

Together  with  (besides,  inclu-  9le6ft/  fammt  (govern  the  dative). 

£ng). 
He  lost  the  ducat  together  with  (Sv  t)er{ot  ben  SDucaten  fanunt  ben 

the  crowns,  sold  the  garden      SSt)a(em/   t)erfoufte   ben    ®arten 

including  the  house.  nebfl  ^cm  $aufe. 

If  I  were  now  to  question  ^ou  as  fIBenn  x6)  ®te  ie|t  fcagte,  wte  id)  in 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning  unfern  erffen  Secttonen  gu  tbun 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  pflcgte  (ton  tc^  anfang^  gu  t^nn 
yon  answer  1  pft^gtc),  vooft  xo^x'^tti  ^\^  «Q^> 

noottctt? 
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We  found  these  questions  at  first  SBiv  fanben  onfang^  btefe  S^mgca 
rather  ridiculous,  but  full  of  tttoai  (d'cberlid);  atletn  ttU  SScts 
confidence  in  your  method,  we  trauen  ^f  3&te  fie^ratt^  b€atit< 
answered  as  v  ell  as  the  small      tocrtctcn  n)tc  ttcfclOen,  fp  gut  (^ 

auantity  of  words  and  rules  we      un^  Ut  iUinc  fBorratl()  Don  SBSoe 
len  possessed  allowed  us.  tern  unb  9{egc(n  (^tnctpten)/  ben 

tDti;  bomol^  f;)atttn,  gefkittete  («:» 
taui^te). 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  SDBtr  f^aben  Mb  gemetft^  bap  Ut 
that  those  questions  were  cal-  S^agen  borouf  btre(^nft  waren, 
culated  to  ground  us  in  the  uns  butd^  bte  totberfpred)enben 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  2(ntn)crteti,  He  lotr  gepunjen 
conversation,  by  the  contradic-  warcn^  barauf  ju  jcOcn,  bie  5)rins 
tory  answers  we  were  obliged  ctpien  (9{ege(n)  cinjufi^firfcn  unb 
to  make.  un^  in  bet  Unterl()a(tun0  ^u  fibetu 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  ^egt  fSnnen  totr  un6  bctna^c  mO* 
conversation  in  German.  fcnmien  auf  beutfc^  (tm  2Dcutf((en) 

unterbatten. 

^his  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  iDicfcr  ^o$  fc^etnt  un$  nt^t  (cgifif) 
logically  correct.  rtd&tiQ. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  SBtt  roaren  unbanf^ar,  n>enn  toir 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  cine  fo  fcfccnc  ®e(egenl)ett  vevfxU 
to  escape  without  expressing  gc^en  Itcpen,  c^ne  3bncn  unfete 
our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you.       (el>f)ofte|!e  2)anf6arfeit  ju  bfjdgeru 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events.  2Cuf  jcben  ^aQ. 

The  native,  bcr  ©ingeborne ; 

the  insurmountable  difiiculty,      bie  uniibem7tnb(t(^  Cf^ipiettgf cit ; 

this  energetic  language,  btefe  energtf4)e  ((raftvcUe)  ©pro^e ; 

the  ackn6wledgment,  bie  (Srfenntti^Cett;* 

tire  gratitude,  the  acknowledg-  bte  iDanfOarfeit 
ment, 

EXERCISES.     240. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coflfee  ? — I  thank  you,  1  do  not  like 
cofiee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  1 — I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — "Willingly ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to  1 — Com -9  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden  ;  we  sha}!  there  find  a 
very  agreeaole  society.  «-I  believe  it  (iDae  glau6e  i^  getn)  ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — ^You 
are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  Mend  7 — How  do 
you  like  (8QBte  fiiniccft  S&nen)  that  wine? — ^I  like  it  very  well  (hctvs 
(id)) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (jtir  (Senfige  eber  genug)  of  it. — 
Drink  once  more.— No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungcfimb) ;  1 
know  my  constitution  (We  SfJotur). — Do  not  fall.-^What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  head  is  giddy ;  I  think  I 
am  fainting. — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  per- 
son.— What  countryman  are  you? — I  am  a  Frenchman. — ^You 

«  ^rfetttttU^fdt  is  derived  from  txttxiutxi,  xa  «g&VxffiiNFil«dea«    !I>aiiEb<nrltti 
^xfimaaea  both  gratjftude  an  \  acknowUdgcneut. 
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ipeak  Gennan  so  well  that  I  took  you  for  u  Gennan  hf  birtli. — Yot 
are  jesting. — ^Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all. — How  long  have  yon 
been  in  Germany  1 — A  few  days. — In  earnest  ? — You  doubt  it  per« 
haps,  because  I  speak  German ;  I  knew  it  before  I  came  to  Ger- 
many.— How  did  you  manage  to  learn  it  so  well  1 — I  did  like  the 
prudent  starling  (bcr  @taar). 

Tell  me,  why  you  are  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife  (tie 
^rau)  1  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  I'^It  costs 
80  much  trouble  (@^  fcftet  fo  mc(  ^^f)c)  to  ^et  an  employment  (iM 
wan  ein — bcfcmmt). — And  you  have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it  (rt 
()tntanfc|cn  cter  Vcrnod)(cirftqcn).  Do  you  not  think  of  the  future  1 
—Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (Sc^t  (affcn  ©tc  mid)  oud)  rtben). 
All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is  not  my  fault  (e^ 
if!  ntc^t  mcine  ©cbulb),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation ;  it  is  that  of  my 
wife  (mctnc  ^tau  if!  ^d)Ulb  baran) ;  she  has  sold  my  finest  clothes, 
toy  rings,  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full  of  debts  (wU  Sdbulbcn 
fctn*),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  (iva^  ic^  onfangcn  cber  tbun  fcU), 
- — I  will  not  excuse  (cntfd)ulMgcn)  your  wife ;  but  I  know  that  ycu 
Have  also  contributed  (beitragcn*)  to  your  ruin  (bag  93crbcr0cn). 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  so. 

241.      DIALOGUE. 

The  master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  1  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  hasi  am  I  hungry]  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother's 
garden  1  &c.  what  would  you  answer? 

The  pupils.  We  are  obliged  (gcjroungcn)  to  confess  that  we 
found  these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of  confi' 
dence  in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were  in 
fact  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
uontradictorv  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we 
can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  language  which 
joa  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  canno* 
have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (2(uf  with  accus.)  the  second 
question  we  should  answer,  that  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say : 
that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden,  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  logi- 
cally correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  allowed 
•uch  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without  expressing  our  liveliesl 
pratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  arranging  those 
wise  combinations  (ftuge  SBfge  etnrd)(ngen*  otct  €ombinationen  men 
^fit),  to  around  us  almost  imperceptibly  (bctnaf)e  unnietflid))  in  the 
rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  language  which, 
taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  (borbtctcn*)  to  foreigners,  and 
even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  difi^caltLos..  (^e^  «gA.  ^ 
Lesson  XXXIV,) 
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^eite  tttiion. 

To  avoid  deatli,  with  which  he  Urn  bent  S^be  $u  tntQsh^n,  ter  tbm 
was  threatened,  he  took  to  bewrftanb  (ipcmit  et  bebrol^t 
flight.  mat)/  nabm  (ergnfO  cr  bte  S^uc^t. 

I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),    f  3^  |!ebe  3bn(n  ba^. 

So  goes  the  world.  f  &t  gebt  ed  in  bcc  SS^lt 

But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  Wkx  mfi^e  man  ntcbt  etn  9iOrr  fein/ 
remain  in  a  place  bombarded  wmn  man  an  eineni  t>on  Ungam 
by  Hungarians  1  bombarbirtcn  £)tte  Metben  lOOUte  ? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians  f  2)ap  bte  Ungani/  toelcbe  fcinc 
who  give  no  quarter !  ®nabe   geben  (nxld^e  gac  ni^i 

fcbonen)/  beim  ^enfet  n>£ren  i 

Will  you  be  my  ^est  t  SBetlcn  6te  metn  ©aft  fctn  ? 

Will  you  dine  with  me  1  SBonen  6ie  mtt  nur  cffen  ? 

rSemanben  gn  ®a{t  bitten*. 
To  invite  some  one  to  dinner.  <  3emonben   gum   aoiittageffcn  etnlos 

C     ben*. 
I.  have  ordered  your  favourite  f  3cb  b^be  3^ve  8et6fpetfe  ^uberettcn 

dish.  (offen. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  Q^  gebt  nt^t^  fibctr  etn  gute^  @til(f 
piece  of  roast  meat.  jSBraten. 

The  roast  meat,  bet  SSroten/  lai  ©ebratene ; 

the  ^Ity,  bet  ©(bulbige ; 

the  innocent,  bet  Unfcbulbtge ; 

a  good  (jovial)  companion,  etn  lufttgct  SBrubet ; 
the  husband,  bet  ^axm  (®f)cmann). 

i  6tnen  (&Ul  en  etnet  ©ac^  ^oben* 

To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing.-?  6inet  @a(be  (gomtive)  dbetbtSfm 

(     fein*. 

W^ho  hazards  gains.  i  f  ^^tfd^  gewagt  tfi  (a(6  gen^nnen. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have.  )  (@pti(bu?$tt) 

To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light-  f  @tn|<|^(agcn*' 
ning). 

The  lightning  has  struck.  f  6^  l^at  etngefdftta^cn. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship,     f  iDct  S31t|  fd}(ug  tn$  @(^t{f 

While  my  brother  was  on  the  Uii  metn  S3tubet  ouf  bet  cffeneii 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose  @ee  (obet  auf  tern  ^O^en  SKeete) 
unexpectedly ;  the  lightning  wot,  et^ob  ftc^  (lam  unoetmutbet) 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  etn  ^efttget  @tutm;  bet  SBlit 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  crew  f^tug  tn&^cbiff/  ba^  ct  angClnbes 
Jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  te,  unb  ba^  gan^e  @d)iffgM(l 
dtmnselvea  by  swimming.  (ptan^  CQfir^te  ficb)  in^  SReet,  tun 
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He  was  Btraek  with  fright,  (Sr  nmrbe  Mn  ^tedtn  UftiSM 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  (crfdbra!  ^efttg),  o(^  er  \al),  taf 
was  gaining  on  all  sides.  iai  ^cuct  auf  alien  ©etten  urn 

fi*  griff. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do.       f  @t  wu^tc  ntd^t^  toc^u  et  fid)  tnU 

fd)ltc9cn  fcHtc. 

He  reflected  in  Tain  5"  ^  "^^*^^  liO(f>|tnncn,  »ie  Ct  toeEtfc 

He  reflected  m  vain.  ^  ^^  j.^^^^^  mQcbli*  no*. 

In  vain.  SBcrgebli*/  Dcrgebcn^z  umfenfi. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate).         @td)  beftnnen*  (Part,  past,  bejent 

ncn). 
He  hesitated  no  longer.  f  @t  befann  ft*  nt*t  l^ngev. 

I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet.       Si  ^o.U  no*  fetne  92o*n*t  tron 

ibm  er^olten* 
My  friend  wh^  was  present  told  sffitxn  ^reunb/  n)e(*ec  luaegen  wat, 
me  all  this.  l)at  nuc  oQcd  tiefe^  er^Qlt. 

What  would  have  become  of  ( fffite  n>£re  e^  nnr  ergangen  ? 
me  t  ^  flBA^  n>£re  a\xi  mvt  gnootben  ? 

A   FEW   MORE   IDIOMS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  93terge^n  (a*t)  Sage  (ang  6m  i* 

I  was  out.  nt*t  au^gegangen. 

Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  t        ®tc  werbcn  lo*  "ocutc  ou^ge^cn  ? 
I  would  not  importune  you.         S*  »itt  3()ncn  ni*t  &ef*n>€r{t* 

fallen* 
He  has  nothin?  to  live  upon.       (St  \)at  nt*t$  gu  (e6en« 
I  board  and  lodge  him.  3*  ge6e  i^m  freicn  Si|*  unb  IBBo^s 

nung. 
The  mystery  will  be  discovered.  J)te  ©a*e  wtrb  |*on  an  ben  Sag 

fenmien. 
Th^  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth,  ^an  wxtb  Mb  ben  Stf*  bedfen. 
He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and  6c  tpt  unb  trinft  gut 

drinks  well). 
Have  you  done  1  @tnb  ®te  ferttg  ? 

That  is  hiEf  business.  ^a  nma  ec  gufefjen* 

To  io  one's  best.  ©ctn  2ftuper|le«  t^un*. 

He  has  assisted  me.  (&t  ift  nut  gur  «^nb  gegangem 

We  must  not  be  too  particular.    SBtr  mliffen  e^  fe  genau  ni*t  nel^ 

men. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  Qi  ifi  t^m  nt*t  gu  locvUnUn,  ^af  n 

doing  it.  e^  ntd)t  tf)ut. 

The  b(K>k  is  out  of  print ;  it  was  iDai  58u*  ijl  t)ergrt^en ;  e^  toot  (d 

publised  by  N.  9?.  t)crlegt. 

Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain  SSoQen   @te  mtt   etnem  etnfQ*en 
supper  with  ust  2(l)cnb(f[cti  t>n  ut(^  ^t?cv.^  V^^iic^ 


The  ffODflnl  baa  been  defeated  S>it  9^^tfrr  t^  oufg  ^npt  dW** 
and  the  army  routed.  gen  unt)  bie  2(nnee  fibcv  ten  ^«« 

^n  geiocrfen  loccbou 

The  angel,  bet  (SxiQd ; 

the  masterpiece,  bog  ^etf!erfK!(f ; 

her  physiognomy,  x\)xc  @)eftd)t6&t(bung ; 

the  expression.  ber  2(ugbrucf ; 

her  shape,  t^e  ©eflolt ; 

the  action,  bte  ^nbhing ; 

the  look,  ber  ICxibM ; 

the  contentment,  bte  Sufrieben^ett ; 

the  respect,  bte  (5l)rfut(!6t ; 

the  admiration,  bte  Seivunbetntng; 

the  charm,  the  grace,  bte  2(mimt^ ; 
the  demeanour,  the  manners,    bog  SBetie^men  ; 

thin  (slender),  f^toxtf; 

fascinating  (engaging),  etnncf}menb  ; 

ravishingly,  gum  (Sntgfidfen ; 

uncommonly  well,  gong  Mttrefflidi) ; 

perfectly  well,  tJCUfemmen. 
Her  look  inspires  respect  and  3()t  2(n6(tcf  f(5pt  @l)rfm  d^t  unb  $9e. 
admiration.           •  ivunberung  ein. 

Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce  ^(aut)cn  ^te,  gnfibige  ^vau,  tai 
to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  ic^  3bnen  J^rm  ven  ®.  at^  etncn 
of  our  family.  a(ten  ^reunb  nieine^  «^ufeg  Mr< 

ftetle. 

1  am  delighted  to  become  ac-  3^  fceue  mtdft  fel^c,  mein  ^n;^  3^e 
quainted  with  you.  SSefanntfcftaft  gu  moc^en. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  te  Sdft  tpetbe  aQe^  SKSgUcbe  t^un^  urn 
deserre  your  good  opinion.  nndft  2l()ter  ©eiMgenl^eit  toftcbtg 

gu  nmcften. 

Allow  me,  ladies,  to  introduce  to  6t(aut>en  ^xc,  meine  jDomen,  bof 
you  Mr.  B.,  whose  brother  has  id)  S^nen  ^ertn  Mn  95.  twrftcfle, 
rendered  such  eminent  ser-  beffen  SSrubet;  Sh^cm  (Setter  ^ 
Tices  to  your  cousin.  0to^e  2)tenfte  ^clciflet  ^t* 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  SKie  fe^r  pnb  tt>ic  erfreut^  ®U  ^ 
our  house !  ung  gu  fcl^cn  ! 

KXERCISES.     242. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself? — ^I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself,  for  it 
is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  I  have  taken  to  flight;  but 
there  was  no  other  means  (fcin  nnbcrcg  g)Jittc(  CiOrig  ober  ni(5t  onber^ 
mcgtid)  fein*)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threatened. — You 
have  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (rtcrlajfcn*)  your  regiment,  and 
your  father  will  be  very  angry  (fc()r  bofc  cber  gcrnig  fetn*)  when  he 
hears  of  it,  I  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not  be  a  foo.  to  remain 
in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  1 — ^The  deuce  take  Uxe  Hun- 
garianSf  who  give  no  quarter  I — Thsy  have  beaten  and  robbed  (a¥** 
^Utttcrn)  me,  and  (never)  in  my  \\ie  Vi^ln^ \  ^craa  NJaam '!^\!k:^\xsxcsL.  - 
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Soffoes  1}  e  world,  tho  innocent  very  often  suffer  for  the  guilty •-• 
Did  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel  1 — I  did  know  him,  for  lie  often  worked 
for  our  house. — One  of  my  friends  has  just  told  me  that  he  has 
drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife  has  blown  out  her  brains  with 
a  pistol  (Lesson  XCV.). — I  can  hardly  believe  it;  for  the  man 
whom  you  are  speaking  of  was  always  a  jovial  companion,  and 
good  companions  do  not  drown  themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said 
to  have  written  on  the  table  before  she  killed  herself:  *^  Who  haz- 
ards gains  ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  hus- 
band. J  -x-n  disgusted  with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing 
constaiit  (oc|jtunbig)  except  (aU>)  inconstancy  (lie  UnOcjlffnbigCelt)." 

243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest  1 — I  thank  you  ;  a  friend  of  mine  has  in- 
vited me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish, — What  dish 
is  it? — It  is  milk-food, — As  for  me  {^ai  mtdft  anbflongt),  I  do  not 
like  milk-food :  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or 
veal  (Slint^s  oter  ^al666rottfn). — What  has  become  of  your  young- 
est brother  ? — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  America. — 
You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  (^^S^tcn  ©ie  niir  t)Cci^  ^^^):"" 
Very  willingly.  Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.  The 
lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  crew  jumped  into 
the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not 
what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain ; 
he  found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright 
when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesitated 
no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well  (9lun),  what  has  be- 
come o£  him  ? — ^I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him  yet. — But 
who  told  you  all  that  ] — My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved 
himself. — ^As  you  are  talking  of  your  nephew  (5)a  ©ic  geratfc  wn 
3l)teni  9lcffen  fprccftcn),  where  is  he  at  present! — He  is  in  Italy. — 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him  ? — I  have  received  a  letter  from 
him  to-day. — What  does  he  write  to  you  ? — He  writes  to  me  that 
he  is  going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  (^ubrinj^en'")  him 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is  she  handsome  1 — Handsome  an 
an  ange) ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Her  physiognomy  is 
mild  and  full  of  expression ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (oen)  the 
world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming  (atlcrticbft).  She  is  neither  too 
tall  nor  too  short :  her  shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of 
grace,  and  her  manners  very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect 
and  admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (Icr  )i8erflonD)  ; 
she  speaks  several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings 
ravishingly.  My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (bcr  ^cl)Uv). — 
And  what  is  that  defect? — She  is  affected  (mac^t  2(nrprtt(^e). — ^There 
is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  How  happy  you  are  (SKie  glfirftid^ 
finb  @tc)  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a 
fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend.  —What  do 
Tou  desire  morel — Contentment;  for  you  know  that  he  only  is 
happy  who  is  contented.     (See  end  of  LeBSoiv  X1IlX>3N  ^^ 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  LESSON.  —  iQmtbert  tttl* 

brUte  fitt&m. 

GENERAL   REMARKS   OX   GERMAN   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  German  constructioD 
is  this :  the  word  wriich,  after  the  subject,  expresses 
the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed  after  those  words 
which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the  advaD 
tage  of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing, 
the  attention  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  then  come  those 
words  which  define  it  in  a  higher  degree,  so  that  the 
word  which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  ni(^t,  when  it  relates 
to  the  verb  of  the  subject.    Ex.  @em  SBoter  beaxittooxtet 

I 
mmxtn  S3nef  n\d)tf  his  father  does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2d,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the 

1       2 
subject.    Ex.  ®ie  fc^reiben  S^ren  S5rief  nic^t  gut,  you  do 
not  write  your  letter  well. 

3d,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in 
its  stead  the  adverbs  of  place :  ba,  ^tet/  and  their  com- 
pounds :  baijcv,  ba^ht/  as  well  as  the  demonstrative  ad 
verbs  compounded  of  ia  and  f^kt,  as:  iawit,  bcddoni 

i 
f^kt^otif  barauf/  baxnbtv,  &c.    Ex.  dv  anttt>ortete  nic^ 

2       3 
ffiifid)  attf  mmtn  SSrief,  he  did  not  answer  my  letter 

12  3 

politely,    dt  antttK)rtete  nic^t  fc^tteH  barouf/  he  did  not 

answer  it  quickly. 

Obs.    WTien  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  ca- 
ses with  their  prepositions,  that  which  defines  it  the 
most  exactly  follows  all  the  others,  the  determination 
of  time  always  preceding  t\iat  o^  '^^Y^^^^.   '^tl.  ^  \xq\ 
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toegeit  feiner  ttofc^ulb  mit  fro^Itc^m  ®eftcf|te  ^cr  iai  ®etidfi 

(which  defines  most  exactly),  on  account  of  his  inno- 
cence he  appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  joyful 
countenance.  2)er  ®eful)ttofe  Uieh  an  biefem  SCage  (time), 
<mf  ber  fdjottflen  g(ur  (place),  6ei  atter  (Sdpntieit  ber  reijeti^ 
bett  Katttr  (place)  bemodj  o^ne  atte  @nq)ftnbimg  (which  de- 
fines most  exactly),  the  insensible  man,  remained  on 
that  day  without  the  least  emotion,  though  in  the  most 
beautiful  field  and  surrounded  by  all  the  beauty  of 
charming  nature.  ^  ^  1 

4th,  The  predicate  of  the  subject.    Ex,  5d)  bin  Jiid)t 

2         3  4 

itnttter  mt  feiner  ?ltit»ort  jufricben,  I  am  not  always 
satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as 
well  as  all  those  words  which  are  considered  as  separ- 
able particles,  inasmuch  as  they  complete  the  sense  of 
the  verb  (O65.  J.,  Lesson  LXVIL),  as:  an^toenbXQ 
tttntttf  to  learn  by  heart;  in  Slc^t  ne^wen*,  to  take 
care ;  jtt  SKittag  effen*,  to  dine,  &c.    Ex.  SEBarum  guir 

12       3  5 

€t  nidjt  ofter  mit  3^ne«  a«^  ?  why  did  he  not  go  out  witl 
you  oftener  ? 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.     Ex.  (it  tom  S^tieil 
12  2       3  6 

iitt^t  immer  frf|«ett  oaf  S^ten  Srief  antwtten,  he  cannot 
always  answer  your  letter  quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  when  thsy 
form  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb. 

12         2  3  7 

Ex.  (Sr  i)at  mix  nid^t  immer  ^oflid)  barauf  geanttportet/  he 
has  not  always  answered  it  politely,     dt  tt>irb  S^ltcil 
12  2       3  7 

iiic^  immer  fb  ^flid)  awf  S^ten  aSrief  antworten. 

*^*  X^ese  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of 
ideas ;  but  the  German  language  is  so  much  subject  to 
inversions,  that  we  must  sometimes  deviate  from  them, 
according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put  on  cer^ 
tain  words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wisk 
to  give  them  in  the  sentence.    See  tae  follo\<rvTL% 
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VECAnXULAllON   OF  THE   RULES   OF   SYNTAX 
OK  CONSTRUCTION. 

1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun 
IS  accompanied  by  some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define 
it,  they  are  placed  immediately  before  it.  Ex.  ®m 
gegen  Scbermoim  l)bflvije  ^taUf  a  woman  polite  towards 
everybody.  3^r  ©ie  Ijttilid^  liebcnbe^  ^ittb,  your  child 
that  loves  you  from  all  bis  heart.     (Lesson  XCIIL) 

2d,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  nomina 
tive,  as  well  as  reflexive  pronouns  (Lesson  LXX  )  are 
placed  after  the  verb.  Ex.  ^  Kebe  >Di(f),  I  love  thee. 
dt  Ikbt  midj^  he  loves  me.  ^  toimfc^e  S^ne n  etnen  gutr n 
STOorgen,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  SReine  ©cf^fler 
beftnbet  fid)  ttH)l)I,  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs.  A.  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  precedes  the  dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.     Ex. 

@e6m  ®te  meinem  S3ruber  ba^  fdnd)?  do  you 
give  the  book  to  my  brother  ?  Scff  flebe  e  ^  i  ^  tn,  I  do 
give  it  to  him.    ^atifen  ®te  S^rer  ^aa  ®tmaf)tim  mtint 

Smpfcf)Iung,  present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  ^ 
gab  e^  bent  SSoter^  I  gave  it  to  the  father.  (Lesson 
XXVIII.)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular  stress  on 
the  dative,  we  must  put  it  after  the  accusative.  Ex. 
&  crjal)ltc  bie  ga«je  ®efd)irf)te  fcincr  gtau,  he  told  his  wife 
the  whole  history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  th6 
ssntence  falls  on  the  words  feiiter  ^rott. 

Obs.  B.  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive 
it  is  always  preceded  by  the  accusative,  whether  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  3c^  iJcrfic^re  ®ie  meittet 
^poc^arfytung,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  SDtott  fyxt  ben 
©efangenen  be^  SBerbrec^en^  iiberwiefen,  the  prisoner  has 
been  convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXIV.) 

3d,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always 
preceded  by  their  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infini- 
tive and  past  participle  always  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Ex.  3^  tt)erbe  morgen  anf^  ianb  gc^en,  I  shall 
go  into  the  country  to-morrow.  @r  ifl  geflem  ba^in  ge» 
gangen,  he  went  thither  yesterday.  Sd^  tt)erbe  3l)nen  had 
hud)  gebettf  I  shall  give  you  the  book.  (St  tfat  e^  mir  ge» 
fagty  be  has  told  it  to  me.     ^^l.esi^oxv!a  ^^X\M  .  ^xA^JAW,N 
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Obs.  A.  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  de- 
pend on  each  other,  the  first  in  English  becomes  the 

1  2 

last  in  German.    Ex.  ®ie  fonnen  i^n  fprcd^cn  ijOveUf  you 

2  1  12 

may  hear  him  speak ;  t(^  ttjerbe  iftnU  xddjt  fpajierctt  ge^ 

3  3  2  1 

fSntteit/  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to-day;  feitt 

12  2         1 

^cax^  {(I  k^erfmtfit  IDorbctt/  his  house   has  been   sold. 
(Lesson  LXXL) 

Obs.  B,  The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not 
depending  on  each  other,  follow  the  English  construc- 

1  2 

tion.    Ex.  SKan  nittf  ®ctt  liefcen  unb  ijere^ren,  we  must 

1  2 

love  and  honour  God ;  jle  tt)irb  gcKefct  unb  gclobt,  she  is 

1  2 

loved  and  praised.     (Lesson  LXXI.) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject  (in  compound  tenses 
the  auxiliary)  is  removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase 
begins,  (a)  with  a  conjunction,  as  i  fll^,  ba,  OD,  baft 
W>efl,  IDetttt,*  &c.  (ft)  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as :  ber, 
XcdltjiiXf  XOtXf  meaning  he  who,  and  tt)a^,  that  which  ;  (c) 
after  the  relative-  adverb,  tt)o,  and  all  the  prepositions 
combined  with  it,  as :  IDoburcJ),  IDOtnit,  n)ot)Ott,  &c.  Ex. 
SIM  t(f)  fie  iVLxa  crfieit  SKotc  fa^,  when  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time.  3cf)  tt)unfcf)te,  \ia^  cr  tnitginge,  I  wish  he  would 
go  with  us.  @r  Kebt  ©ie  nicf)t,  xozil  ©ie  x\)n  bdcibxgt  ^a^ 
ben,  he  does  not  love  you,  because  you  have  offended 
him.  SBarten  ©ie,  6i^  \i)  meirt  ®elb  bcfowme,  wait  till  I 
receive  my  money.  9Benn  tcf)  e^  gett)U^t  Ijatte,  had  I 
known  that,  gcfcrt  ©ie  \>Ci^  SSud),  n)elcf)e^  id)  S^tten  geKe# 
IJett  habe?  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  have  lent 
you  t  Sffiiffen  ©ie  nicf)t,  tt)o  er  gewefen  ifl  ?  do  you  not 
know  where  he  has  been  ?  JSSiinen  ©ie  mir  ttirfyt  fagert, 
IW^  Ott^  \\)ra  gelDorben  ifl  ?  can  you  not  tell  me  what 

■  For  conjunctjons  which  do  not  remove  the  vetb  Ui  \\ift  wwi^  \3fi»^?^MM^ 
m  JbXI. 
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has  become  of  him  ?  jDa^  tfl  e^  etm,  todbutd)  er  tiiteu 
fo  groflen  Sc^ben  erittten  Ijatf  too^oon  er  ftd)  fcf^nyerlic^  tt>iebet 
erholeit  noirb^  it  is  precisely  that,  by  which  he  has  sus- 
tained such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  recover 
from.     (Lesson  XL VII.) 

Obs.  A.  When  a  proposition  in  which  the  verb  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contains  one  of 
the  auxiliaries  fein  and  tDerbett/  or  one  of  the  verbs 
buxftn,  fomten^  ia^^tt,  muffett/  foKen/  nooOen/  joined  to  an 
infinitive,  these  take  their  place  immediately  after  the 
infinitive.  Ex.  SBettn  (Bit  ba^  ^Jftrb  f aitfett  tooVm,  if  you 
wish  to  buy  the  horse.  (Lesson  LXIX.)  But  when 
not  governed  by  a  conjunctive  word,  they  stand  before 
the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  SBoKen  @te  bo^  ^>^ 
foufen  ?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs.  B.  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are 
placed  immediately  after  the  word  which  they  define, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition.  Ex.  (S^  tfi 
fcf)ttjer,  zmn  gemb,  ttjelcf)er  UHic^fam  \%  gu  iiberfaffeit,  or : 
e^  ifl  \6)Xotx,  etnen  ^emb  gu  uberfaSen^  xotlAitx  noacf^fam  \% 

(Lesson  LX.) 

Obs,  C  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive 
and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  the  conjunction 
requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
them.  Ex.  3Be«n  ®ie  S^re  Section  tDerben  Ihibirt  ^%tl^, 
or:  fhibirt  ^ben  werben,  fo  werbe  \6)  Sljnen  fagen,  n>a^  @fe 
(U  t^^un  ^abett/  when  you  have  studied  your  lesson,  I 
shall  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do.  (Lesson  LXXXIL) 

ON  THE  TRANSFOSmON  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AFTER  FFS  VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  in- 
verted, and  in  all  inversions  the  subject  stands  after 
the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses  (Lesson  LVIII.).  From  this  rule  must  be  ex- 
cepted conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  unite  senten- 
ces. They  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  remove 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  (Lesson  XLYIL 
and  Rule  4th  above). 
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A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  8 
preposition  and  its  case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  parti- 
ciple or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  S^ntc  Qcife  id)  Xiidjt  an^, 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day ;  morgen  n>  e  r  b  e  id)  ®tc  bcfud)ett, 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you ;  im  Slttfangc  fchuf 
®Ott  S)immel  mb.  ®rbe,  in  the  beginning  God  made 
heaven  and  earth.  SSon  fcxncn  ^titbern  f^rac^ 
r  r,  he  spoke  of  his  children.  Sci  ^Ijnm  f)  a  b  e  id) 
mdn  S5ud)  t)ergeflcn,  I  forgot  my  book  at  your  house.  2)ett 
9RenfdE)eu  mad^t  fcin  SBiffc  grof  unb  Rein  (®d)tffcr),his  will 
makes  a  man  great  and  little.  9tetrf)  i|l  er  ttid)t,  abet 
gelebrt,  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned.  ®eltebt  wirb  er  nidjt 
abet  gefurd)tet,  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared.  @d)aben  famt 
Seber,  aber  ttugen  fann  ttur  ber  SBetfe  unb  ®nte,  any  m.-vii 
can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and  good  only  can  be  use- 
ful.    (Lesson  LVm.) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  in- 
version of  propositions,  that  is,  when  that  which  ought 
to  stand  first,  is  placed  after,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words :  the 
subject  is  placed  afler  its  verb  in  the  second  membe? 
of  a  compound  phrase  (Lesson  LXXVIL).  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place,  when  the  first  propo- 
sition begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  2)a|[  er  ©ie  fiebt, 
»  e  f  $  i  c^  (for :  id)  tt)eig,  ba^  er  ©ic  Kebt),  I  know  that 
he  loves  you.  3e  fleif  iger  ein  @c^ufer  ifl,  beflo  fdmelferc 
%Ctt^d)ritte  mad)t  e  r,  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the 
more  progress  he  makes.  SGBettn  id)  rcid)  tt>are,  fo  1^  fi  1 1  c 
{ dj  ^reuitbe,  I  should  have  friends,  if  I  were  rich.  3tcid)* 

bene  tt>ir  bit  ©tabt  t)erlaflett  batten,  jog  ber  ^einb  tti 
biefelbe  em,  when  we  had  left  the  town,  the  enemy  en- 
tered it  (Lesson  LXXXL). 

Obs.  In  transposing  the  phrase  there  is  no  inversion 
of  propositions.  Ex.  -Der  ^etttb  jog  m  bie  ®tatt  m, 
itac^bem  toir  btefelbe  t)erlafien  \)attm^  the  enemy  entered 
the  town,  after  we  had  left  it  (Lesson  LXXVIL). 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb,  when  in  an 
Inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction  to  e  n  n  is  left 
out  in  the  first.  Ex.  5jl  ba^  SBetter  gimjltg  (for. 
weim  bo^  ^Better  gtinflig  ifl),  fo  tt>erbe  id)  bic^e  gie\^t  ix^  a*^ 
19 
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Slogen  antreten,  if  the  weather  is  favourable  I  shall  jet 
out  in  a  weeK  (Lesson  LXXXI.)- 

The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  conjunctioi*  pB, 
whether.  Ex.  3d)  tt>eig  mrf|t,  fd)Iafe  obertioac^t  icft 
(for :  06  id)  frfyfafc  ober  n>arf)e),  I  do  not  know  whether  1 
am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  all  conipound  conjunctions, 


such  as :  obgfeid),  ob 
Ex.  S5in  id)  Qtcid)  (f 
gleirfj  nidft  xeid)  bin). 


dion,  toenn  gfeicf),  tt)enn  fcf|on,  though. 
djon)  nid)t  vtidj  (for :  ob  or  tt)entt  id^ 
fo  bin  id)  bo(^  ju^eben,  though  I  am 
not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  contented. 

Obs.  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as :  tt>ie,  as ;  gletc^ 
Une,  the  same  as ;  nidjt  nur — ^fonbem  andj,not  only — ^but 
also,  (fee,  make  the  nominative  of  the  second  member 
go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first  (this  ob- 
serv^ation  is  included  in  Rule  6.  above).  Ex.  SBBie  (or 
fjieidjtoie)  ba^  9Rccr  t)om  SCBinbe  bttocQt  toxxb,  olfo  tt>irb 
e  i  n  Wtann  ^m  feinen  Seibenfcf^aften  bctocQt^  as  the  sea 
is  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  a  man  is  agitated  by  his 
passions. 

8th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence, 
make  the  nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as :  boc^,  how- 
ever ;  bennocf)/  nevertheless ;  g(ei(^n>ob(,  notwithstand- 
ing ;  beffcn  xmQeadjM,  for  all  that ;  nirf)t^  beflo  tocniger, 
nevertheless ;  ^ingcgcn,  im  ©cgent^eiJ,  on  the  contrary. 
(This  rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  Sejfett  ungear^ 
M  ^aben  ©ie  niemaU  mcinen  SBnnfcf) erfuHen  ttwffen, 
for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to  accomplish  my 
desire ;  bod)  f  (^  r  i  e  b  e  r,  er  fonnte  nidyt  fomnten,  however 
he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come; 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is 
interrogatiA'8  or  ejaculatory.  Ex.  ittncn  ^IjXt 
^crren  35riibcr  bcntfc^?  do  your  brothers  learn 
German?  9Bie  gWcflid)  finb  ©ie!  orSEBie  ftnb  ©if 
fo  flIiicHid) !  how  happy  you  are  !  (Lesson  XXXII.  and 
LXXXVllL) 

Obs.  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interro- 
gative pronoun,  the  construction  of  the  interrogative 
sentence  is  the  same  as  in  English.  Ex.  3(1  er  jtt 
^nfe  ?  is  he  at  home  ?  ©inb  S^te  ^dulein  ®d)tt)e(lerit 
in  iem  &axtm  ?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden  ?  Sflget 
ffi  ba  ?  who  is  there  1    ^a^  V^ciVxv  <Svt  <^t\%u^  what 
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nave  you  done  ?  SfBcIcfjer  ^a6e  fjot  biefe  S5itcf)ct  gefcmHi 
Mttb  n>eni  l^at  er  jte  Derel)rt  ?  which  boy  has  bought  those 
books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  ?  5Ba^  ffir  eU 
next  3Baae«  haim  ®tc  gefauft  ?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought  ? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but 
also  after  all  the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^^  Ex.  @^ 
fc^rt  m^  tie  Srfa^rung,  experience  teaches  us. 
6^  tft  jiic^t  atte  Stage  eine  fo  gnte  ©elegcn^cit,  there  is  not 
every  day  such  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after 
its  verb,  it  may  take  its  place  either  after  or  before 
the  other  cases,  if  they  are  personal  pronouns,  and  ii 
the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  ^eutc  gi6t  tnetn  ?c^ret 
mix  tin  S3ucf|,  or  tjcnte  gi6t  mir  tnetn  Setter  ein  SSucf),  to-day 
my  master  will  give  me  a  book,  ©ejlern  gab  mein  2e$r 
rer  e^  ntir,  or  geftem  gab  e^  mir  ntein  2ef)rer,  my  master 
gave  it  to  me  yesterday.  £)6  er  gleic^  ganj  entflcttt  tt>ar, 
erfannte  if^n  boc^i  fetn  @o^n,  or  erfannte  fein  ©o^n  Ofti  boc^, 

though  he  was  quite  disfigured,  nevertheless  his  son 
recognized  him. 

12th,  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pro- 
noun, or  if  the  other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must 
precede.  Ex.  ©eflem  gab  er  e^  ntir  (not  e^  mir  er),  yes- 
terday he  gave  it  to  me.  Saf|cr  Kebt  ber  ®d)iiler  ben  ?el^# 
rer  (not  Kebt  ben  ?e^rer  ber  ®d)iiler),  therefore  the  pupU 
loves  his  master.  Sejfen  ungead^tet  erfannte  ber  ©o^n  bett 
Sater  (not  ben  SBater  ber  ©o^n),  nevertheless  the  son  re- 
cognised his  father. 

EXERCISES.      244. 

A  stranger  having  sold  some  false  jewels  (bet  falfcftc  (Sbcljlcin)  to 
a  Roman  empress  (btc  riJnufcfte  ^oifcrinn),  she  asked  (fcrbcrn  wn) 
her  husband  (to  make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (bic  aujfollcnbe 
^enugt^iuung).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(bet  cm  fe^r  gnSbigcr  unb  milbcr  Jiirft  war),  finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  (6cruf)iqcn)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  (gum  ^ompfc  mit  t>cn  witbcn  Sf)UTcn).  The  empress  re- 
solved to  be<  present  (3cu.qc)  with  her  whole  court  (ber  ^jDfftaat)  at 
the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  ma.i  (fclnc^  Sobc^).  As  Vv^  ^R-a^ 
led  into  the  arena  (auf  ten  Jtflnipfptag  S^tfibtt  touttJC^nVie  wl^^X^v* 
iU  (ftdf  auf  ben  Zcb  f^efaft  imd^cn) ;  but  ii\ftte?Ld  (^«i\X  ^«^««»  **" 
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gemtiT*}  of  a  wild  beast  a  lamb  (Ni!$  8amm)  came  ap  to  nim  and 
caressed  him  (n}c(d)C^  t^in  (icbfcfifU).  The  empress,  furious  (£upcrfl 
auf9Cbrad)t)  at  the  deception  (ftcb  gum  S3eflen  get)a(ten  iu  fe|)en),  com- 
plained bitterly  of  it  (fid)  titter  tcpmcgcn  Ufia^cn)  to  (Oci)  the  em- 
peror. He  answered  :  "  I  punished  the  criminal  (tet  93cr6rec^r) 
According  (nod))  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (ba^  aOBictcrucrgiltung^rccbt). 
He  deceived  (bctrdgcn*)  you,  and  he  has  been  deceiv^  in  bis  turn 
(wictct)." 

245. 

The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  ^one  to  Mr.  Dugas  (311  Senidnbent 
fomuicn*),  the  provost  (bcr  ©ta&nc^tcr),  to  ask  his  permission  (3c« 
mcinbcn  um  (£r(aubntp  bitten*)  to  raise  the  price  of  oread  (mit  bcni 
S3tcbc  auf3Uf<^(ciqcn),  he  answered  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
into  consideration  (cr  mcUe  ten  ©egenjlant)  t()tec  S3ttte  untetfuc^cn). 
As  they  took  leave  (n>C99cf)en*),  they  contrived  to  slip  (tic^en  fie  ms 
bemerh)  a  purse  containing  (mit)  two  hundred  Louis  d'ors  (bet  Scui^s 
for)  on  the  table. — When  they  returned,  in  the  full  conviction  (ntdjt 
imeifein)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerful  advocate  in  their  favoiu 
(wtrffom  fttr  einc  fead)C  fprec^en*),  the  provost  said  to  them :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, 1  have  weighed  (alw5gcn)  your  reasons  (ber  ®runb)  in  the 
scale  of  justice  (bie  aDBfl9f(l)a(c  t>er  ©erec^tigfeit),  and  I  have  found 
them  wanting  (ntc^t  t9cUn}td)ti()).  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient 
(3d)  ^iett  nic^t  bafur)  by  a  fictitious  raising  of  price  (unter  einer  unges 
ariinbeten  IS^curunq)  to  make  the  public  (t>a^  $ub(tfum)  sofifer:  I 
have,  however  (iibngen?),  distributed  (oertfyeiten)  your  money  to  (um 
ter  Avith  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of  the  town,  for  I  concluded  (ic^ 
ataubte)  you  could  not  intend  it  for  any  other  purpose  (bee  ©ebrau^). 
Meanwhile  (3ci^  b<tOe  ein3efe()en)  as  you  are  able  to  give  sach  alms 
(fctd^e  2C(mcfen  gu  gebcn),  it  is  evident  you  are  no  losers  (txrlieten*) 
oy  your  trade  (bas  ®en?f  ebe)." 

246. 

THE   PHYSICIAN  TAKEN   IN   (OetTCgCn). 

A  physician  of  (in)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (metc^et  fcften 
jiemliA  t^eja^rt  mar),  but  who  was  very  rich  and  in  extensive  prac- 
tice (in  gro^em  9?ufe  ftcf)en*),  went  one  day  to  receive  a  considerable 
(^einltcb  gtcp)  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As  he  was 
returning  home  with  (bclaben  mit)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped  (anfyiU 
ten*)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (nupct  ?(tl^em),  owing  to 
the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (mei(  cr  gu  fc^nell  getoufen  max). 
This  man  asked  him  (llnb  ber  iftn  bat)  to  come  to  see  his  wife, 
whom  a  violent  diarrhoBa  retained  in  bod  dangerously  ill  (on  einem 
^eftigen  ^(uffe  qcfabrlid)  franf  barnicber  tlej^cn*) ;  he  added  that  it  was 
urgent  she  should  have  immediate  advice  (bfl^  fcMeuniac  ^ilf^  fcbr 
nC'tbwcnbig  tVtJrc),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the  physican  hia 
^inea  fee  (cine  (^Juince  fat  eincn  il^efud)). 

The  physician,  who  was  very  ?LNaT\c\o\»  Vs^v^§^^^<irMi  pleased  at 
ihe  pTospect  of  gaining  his  game«L  (^iWU  ^t  \\v  xsw\J\w.«^  \  >»»  ^vwc^ 
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led  (fagen  ju)  the  man  to  itead  the  way  (Scmanbeni  ttn  flSeg  ictgen)i 
and  proDiised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  situated  (flc^cn'^) 
'n  a  remote  (cntle^cn)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the  third  story 
(in  tai  brittt  <Sto3n)Ci:f),  where  he  was  admitted  into  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  immediately  (atfoOotb)  looked  (Dcrfcftlic^cn*). 
The  guide  (5)cc  Jiibtcr)  then  presenting  (t'arrcid)cn*)  a  pistol  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an  empty  ((ccr)  purse,  which  was 
open,  spoke  as  follows  (f)icrQuf  viUti  ter  gfifjrcr  ten  erfc^rccfcnen  2it^\ 
fcigenberma^en  an,  inbcni/  &c.)* 

"  Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
diarrhoea  (an  eincm  l&cftigcn  S3oudbftuffc  teibcn*),  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  ten  Suftant  tjcrfc^cn)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (9cfd)icft)  physicians,  and  1 
know  you  are  better  able  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am  besides 
(Clbertte^)  aware  that  you  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her ;  haste 
then  to  employ  (anwcnben)  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing  (njers 
f4)(u(fen)  the  two  leaden  pills  (tic  ^illc)  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (t)a^  ot>fc6cuUd)e  @cftd)t), 
bat  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five guineas  rolled  up  (in  9lottcn) ;  he  placed  the  latter  (tic  U^s 
tern)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had  been  desired  (gctuttt^),  hoping  thus 
to  save  his  bank  notes. 

But  the  thief  (tcr  Oauncr)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (rou^te,  top  cr  fie  in  ter  So? 
f*e  i)am).  "Wait,"  said  he,  "it  would  not  be  fair  (bittig)  that 
you  should  have  performed  (tH'rricfttcn)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (tie 
^ur)  without  remuneration  (t)ergcOen^)  ;  I  promised  you  a  guinet 
for  your  visit,  I  am  a  man  of  honour  Tter  ^ann  t)on  @()fe),  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  (Oei  \i6) 
f)ahcn)  several  little  recipes  (tag  SReccpt/  plur.  c)  most  efficacious 
(fcf)r  wirf fani)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (tie  SlUdffe^r)  of  the 
disorder  (ta6  Ucbcl)  you  have  just  removed  (bci(en) ;  you  must  be 
so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank-notes  immediately 
took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  thief,  then 
keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (ter  Mantel),  ac- 
companied the  doctor  into  the  street  (I)ierauf  ftt^rte  ter  @)auner/  in^ 
tern — wieter  gurficf)  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He  stopped 
him  (fleben  toffcn*)  at  the  corner  (an  ter  @dfe)  of  a  street,  and  for- 
bidding (DcrOteten*,.  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (pKgUd))  disappeared, 
to  seek,  in  a  distaut  part  of  the  town  (tag  entlegene  @tattoterteO» 
another  habitation  (tie  SBo^nung). 

247.    DIALOGUE  (tie  Unterrctung) 

BBTWEBrV    A   FATHEH    AND    MOTHEK    ON   THE    HAPriNESS    (taf 

SBO^O  OF   THEIU   CUILDK^JK. 

Countess.  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbea  (medFen  laffen*) 
you  so  early;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  yosa  on  \!:a2(X»t%  ^^  Vsnie^ 
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CmaU.  You  alarm  (beunru^tgen)  me  .  .  •  .  I  &ee:tliatyou 
have  been  crying;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (t^etier)? 

Countess.  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (unru(^tg) ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Uiiangene^me^)  to  communicate  (mitt^etlen) ; 
on  the  contrary. 

Count.  From  your  emotion  (bte  SSewegung),  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (bag  ©on —  bie  SRebe  tfl). 

Countess.  It  is  true  ....  My  sister  came  this  morning 
with  a  proposal  (eine  ^etratj  ©orfd^fagen*)  for  her. 

Count.     Well? 

Countess.  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is  en- 
dowed with  (beft^en*)  all  the  advantages  (bet  S^otsug)  of  birth 
(bie  ®eburt)  and  fortune  (bad  ®(iicO*  His  meifr  ia  acknowl- 
edged (anerfemten)  by  all.  He  is  thirty;  his  person  agreeable ; 
he  loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bte  ^ti^fletier) 
which  we  should  give  her,  stating  his  af^tion  to  be  secured  by 
her  only  (©erlanat  nur  jte). 

Count.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(au§er  ftd)  »or  greube  fein*)?  I  am  very  anxious  (»ot  SSegter^ 
be  brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess.  You  know  him ;  he  oflen  comes  here,  and  you 
like  him  exceedingly  (febr)* 

Count.    Pray  gratify  (befriebtacn)  my  curiosity. 

Countess.    It  is  the  Count  ofMoncalde  .... 

Count.  The  Count  ofMoncalde !  a  foreigner ;  but  he  prob- 
ably  (»a^rfd)etn(ccfc)  intends  to  settle  (fic^  ntebertajfen^  in 
France?  ... 

Countess.    Alas !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  no 
thing  (feme  QSerpfltc^tunaeinge^en*)  on  that  score  (bie  ?){nfic^t); 
this  is  informing  us  (erfldren)  clearly  (beut(ic^)  enough,  that  he 
intends  to  return  to  his  own  country. 

Count.  And  you  would  neveitheless  accept  him  fi>r  your 
daughter? 

Countess.  I  have  known  him  (Umaan^  mtt  S^ntanbem  6a* 
ben*)  for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  hi« 
disposition  (bet  S^aracter)*  There  cannot  be  a  more  virtuoui 
(tugenb^aft)  or  estimable  (fd)agend»ertW  nmn.  He  is  very 
clever  and  agreeable  (jood  ®eifl  unb  Jlnne^mlid^feit  fein*),  haa 
much  good  feeling  (gefii^tooCDi  is  well  informed  (imterrtd^tet), 
and  peifectly  devoid  of  affectation  (unafft  ctirt).  He  is  a  passion- 
ate admirer  of  talent  (einen  leibenfc^aftlid^en  ©efd^nacf  fiir  Xa^ 
(ente  ^abcn*) ;  in  short  (mit  einem  SBorte)  he  possesses  every 
quality  (bie  &'genfd}aft)  that  can  ans^^x  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness  Cqt&dlid)  madl)en).    How  caul  i»^^«x  Yam  VS»  '^xe^  tswey^ 
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got)  ?     Surely,  my  love  (metn  greunt),  you  do  not  think  uie  so 
selfish  (etned  fold)en  (Sgoi^mu^  fdl^ig  ^^alten*). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (fie  bet  ter  ^anb  faflfenb).  But 
can  I  consent  to  a  sacrifice  (bad  Opfer)  that  would  make  you  for 
ever  (auf  immer)  unhappy  ?  Besides  (Ueberbted)  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  part  firom  Emily. — She  is  my  daughter ;  more 
than  that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  work.  In  Emi- 
ly I  find  your  sense  (ber  @etjl)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot 
part  (ftd)  trennen)  from  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much 
delight  (jtc^  etne  fo  fiige  ^oviteUnn^  oon  b^m  ^evQuhQen  mac^en) 
to  her  entrance  into  the  world  (fte  tn  t>ie  SBelt  etngefu^rt  gu  fe* 
(fen)  !  I  am  in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (t^red  guten  (£t^ 
foloA  barm  ju  gente^en).— How  gratifying  (mte  t\)mev)  to  me 
wiU  be  the  praise  (bad  Sob)  bestowed  (ert^etlen)  on  her! — for 
I  am  convinced  (ba  tc^  bad  95emu0tfetn  ^be),  that  to  your  care 
ofher(bte  ©orgfatt)  alone,  my  love,  she  will  be  indebted  for 
whatever  success  she  may  obtain.  After  having  devoted  (mtb^ 
men)  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  her  education,  can  you  now 
give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from  (entrei^en*  with  dative)  your 
arms  and  her  country ;  can  you  consent  thus  to  lose  in  one  mo- 
ment the  fruit  of  (t)on)  fifteen  years  of  anxiety  (SKiifte  unt>  Strbett)  ? 

CouTUess.  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (bringen*)  a  victim  to  my  own  vanity.  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (bebenf en*)  also  the  great  and  unhoped 
fi>r  advantages  of  the  match  (bte  SSerbtnbung)  now  in  agitation 
(ioe(c^e  man  und  anbtetet).  Think  of  the  smallness  (bte  SWttteU 
maftgf  ett)  of  her  fortune.  Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable 
disposition,  the  high  birth  and  immense  (unermegltc^)  fortune  of 
her  ■  future  husband !  - —  It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  from 
Emily,  but  she  will  never  forget  me  •  •  .  this  thought  will  be 
my  consolation,  and  vtdthout  fear  for  her  future  life  (fiber  bad 
©c^tdffal  Smtliend  beru^itgt),  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other 
trial  (atted  ertragen). 

Count*  Bat  vdll  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to 
leave  you  ? 

Countess.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  (bte  99ernunft  oermag  atted  fiber  fie).  I  am  wil- 
ling to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  effort  (bte  Sdtjhengung 
»trb  iiv  (corner  fatten) ;  but  if  she  does  not  dislike  (3emanbem 
tmflfaOen''')  ^e  temper  and  person  of  Mr.  de  Moncalde,  I  can 
answer  (auf  fid)  nebmen*)  for  her  compliance  (fte  S"  bemegen), 
however  painfiil  (fd)tt)iert9)  the  sacrifice  (gu  biefem  Opfer).  Jn 
short  I  entreat  (befd)wbxe)  you  to  entrust  entkeiV^  \jo  (Jv^ ^wc^ 
^nlaffetf^auO  me  the  care  (wegen  bcr  ©oxae)  o?  W\v%.\i^\sia«^ 
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CounU  Well  (Sot^lan),  since  you  ^ish  ii,  will  give  my 
consent.  You  have  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (crwerben*)  for 
yourself  a  right  (ba§  9ted)t)  to  dispose  of  your  daughter  (iiber  t(|r 
©djicffal  su  cntf^eibcn),  which  I  will  not  dispute  (jkeitig  mad^eii). 
I  know  you  will  sacritice  (aufopfcrn)  yourself  for  the  sake  oi 
one  so  dear  to  you  (fiir  btcfen  fo  tJicuem  ©cgenjlanb).  —  I  fore- 
see (ooraiidfcl)cn*)  that  I  shall  not  have  your  fortitude  (ber  3Sl\xt\i)i 
but  I  admire,  and  can  no  longer  withstand  (wtberfle^en*)  (your 
argument),— Still  Oeboc^)  thmk,  what  sorrow  (uoieDtet  ^mmer) 
you  are  preparing  lor  yourself  (jid)  bcreiten)  ;  how  shall  I  my- 
self support  your  grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  oi 
Emily  ? 

Countess.  Do  not  fear  (befurd^ten)  that  I  should  cloud  (beum 
nibtgcit)  your  life  by  useless  (ubcrfliifftg)  repinings  (btc  Slagc). 
How  could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow  when  my  greatest  con- 
solation will  be  the  hope  of  alle\dating  (mt(betn)  your  grief] 

Count,  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me  I  You  know 
it  well  •  ,  •  •  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
(bte  ^anbC/  plur,)  that  bind  (feffe(n)  me  to  you-  The  influence 
(Die  ^errfd)aft)  you  have  acquired  (crlangcn)  over  my  mind 
(ubcr  \  \\&i)  is  so  thoroughly  justified  (redjtfcrttgen)  by  your  vir- 
tues, that  far  from  denying  (oerldugnen),  I  glory  in  it  (feiiicii 
^xx\)m  barin  fe$en,  fie  anjuerfeitnen).  —  It  b  to  you  I  owe  every 
thing :  my  reason,  my  sentiments  (ba§  ©eftt^O*  my  principles 
(bet  ®runbfa^)  and  my  happiness.  In  you  I  find  the  most  ami- 
able as  well  as  the  most  indulgent  (nad)ftd)ttg)  of  friends,  the 
wisest  (metfe)  and  most  useful  adviser  (btc  nugltd)fle  S¥atbgebe« 
rinn).  Be  then  the  arbit 3r  of  my  childi'en's  destiny  (bte  ®  dbteb^ 
ridjtertnn  fiber  ba^  ©c^icffal)  as  you  are  that  of  my  own.  But 
at  any  rate  (mentgflenfi)  let  us  attempt  (atle^  oerfuc^en)  to  perl 
suade  the  Count  of  Moncalde  to  settle  (ftd)  nteberlafien)  in 
France.  •  ,  .  He  seemed  so  struck  (gerubrt)  by  your  afifec^on 
(bte  ^iiXiix^Uit)  for  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such  sincere 
attachment  (3(nband(td;fett)  that  I  cannot  yet  believe  his  inten- 
tion (bte  Slbfic^t)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child.  I  can- 
not think  his  decision  (ber  (Sntfd^lug}  unalterable  (unt^eranber^ 
ltd?). 

Countess,  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  Ho  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fein  —  tjl  fcfl  uitb  entfd)Icffen).  He  has 
positively  (befltmmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  exact  from  him  a  promise  (tbm  bte  Settnc^ung  )oorgui 
frf)retben)  of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably 
(unwWermflid))  taken  to  Tetwm  to  Pottagju.  ^ 

Count.     You  grieve  (tctrubeu)  «»•...  ^\iX  \  \^si8««^.  x^ 
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jTOUf  the  &te  of  Emily  .  s  in  your  hands.  Whatever  it  may  cost 
me,  you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (bie  unumfc^ranfte  ©ebiete^ 
rinn)  of  it.  I  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (befd)Ue^ 
gcn'O.  Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (nod)  ^)cutc)  (on  the 
subject)  to  Emily  ? 

Countess,  AAer  dinner  .  •  •  •  But  it  is  late ;  it  is  time  to 
dress  •  •  •  .  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;  let  us  go  and 
see  them. 

Count,  I  wanted  to  consult  (um  SHatt^  fragen)  you  on  (megen) 
something  connected  with  (angetien'O  them.  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (bcr  ^ofmeifler).  Another  has  been  proposed 
()>orfc^(agen*)  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am  told 
he  speaks  English  perfectly ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the  latter. 

Countess,     I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  understands  it  well  .  . 

Count.     How?  .  .  .  But  you  have  never  learnt  English  .  . 

Countess,  I  beg  your  paidon.  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
the  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me 
to  give  her  Oemanten  um  ctwaS  crfuc^eit)  an  English  master. 
In  general  (3m  ©urd^fd^nttt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mit  fo 
»telcr  Kac^ldfjlgf eit)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two 
years  of  their  lessons  (bcr  Untcrrtc^t)  are  not  worth  three 
months  (ba§  ^kvttl\a\)x)  of  those  (port  bcm)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderfid)  woman  you  are  !  ...  •  Thus 
till  your  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part 
of  your  life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (©te  cine  ^dlftc)  you  devote 
(omoenben)  to  study  (ftc^  ju  untcrrt(l()ten),  and  the  oUier  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt  •  .  •  •  Yet  in  spite  of  such  nu- 
merous occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  ())er))ie(fd(ttgen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (wtbmen)  to  your  fiiends 
and  to  the  world  (bte  ®efetlfc^aft)«  How  do  you  manage  (ed 
anfangen) ? 

Countess.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  fer  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bte  und  tljenev  ftnb). 

Count.  You  always  surprise  me  (beflanbfg  tn  Srflaunett  fe* 
(en)9lown  .  •  •  •  Ah!  if  your  children  do  not  make  you  hap- 
py, what  mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her 
afiection !  .  .  .  .  And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to 
you !  .  .  .  I  cannot  bear  (ertragen*)  Ae  thought  of  it !  —  Shall 
you  see  your  sister  again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your  an- 
•W3r  for  the  Count  of  Moncalde  1 

Countess,  He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (etnc  f(f)neffe  unb 
tefh'mmte)  ....  I  shall  accordingly  give  (ertftet(ctt)  him.  thA 
answer^  since  jrou  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  liave  cj^ec^oxiA^^xE^ 

ibe  stdject  (Smiiien^  ® efmnuttaen  ptu^eai. 
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Ckmnt.    1  am  certain,  Emily  will  refuse  (au^fd^lagen*)  him. 

Countess.  I  think  as  you  do,  but  it  is  not  enough  (^tnret(^ettb 
fein*)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abgcnctgt  fctn*)  to  the  Count  ol 
Moncalde,  and  that  she  feels  (t^egen)  for  him  the  esteem  he  so 
justly  deserves 

Count.  Well,  I  see,  we  must  submit  (fid)  entfc^(iegen*)  to 
this  sacrifice  (bte  Stufopferung)  •  •  •  •  Speak  to  your  daughter 

Speak  to  her  alone,  I  should  never  have  courage  to 

gupport  (au^l^alten*)  such  an  interview  (bie  Unterrebung)  .  .  . 
I  feel  I  should  only  spoil  all  your  woris. 

248.    DIALOGUE. 

EMILY.      AGATHA. 

Agatha.  I  was  looking  for  you  •  •  •  .  But,  dear  EImily« 
what  is  the  matter? 

Emily.    Have  you  seen  mamma  (bte  ^utttv)  1 

AgaduL.    No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily.    And  my  father? 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (ftd^  etnfc^ltegen*)  in  his 
study  (bad  ^abtnett)  •  •  •  •  But  surely,  Emily,  they  are  think- 
ing of  your  marriage  (bte  aSerl^eitdtl^ung) ;  I  guess  (ecrat^en*) 
as  much  (e§)  from  your  agitation  (an  Seiner  SSenotrrung). 

Emily.  Ah,  dearest  sbtor,  you  little  dream  (nte  tDtrfl  Su 
ben  Df^amen  be^ientcfen  erratj^en)  who  is  my  intended  Q^tm  man 
mt^  befh'mmt) !  •  •  .  •  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  ho^  much  1 
pity  you,  if  you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (©ered&ter  |)tmmel)l  Explain 
(Srflaren)  yeurself  more  clearly  (beutltc^). 

Emily.  I  am  desired  (QRan  befte(^(t  mtr)  to  many  the 
Count  of  Moncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mtt  ftd^  fu^ren)  me  to 
Portugal. 

Agatha.  And  you  intend  to  obey  ?  •  •  .  •  Could  you  leave 
lis  ?•  ...  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 

Emily.    Alas  I  (Seiber)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha.  No,  I  never  can  believe  it  •  •  •  .  it  is  impossible 
you  ever  can  (Du  barffl  mi)t)  obey. 

'  Emily.  What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppose  my  mother's  wishes  (fann  id)  metner  SRutter  n>tber» 
fteten)  ? 

Agatha^    But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
micb  a  Mpration .? 
JBmSjf     She  anlj  considex%  On  %etoc^\»9^  \\!6^{oi^  ^ii^u^ 
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she  calls  my  interest  (Cer  99ortl&etO ;  she  entirely  forgets  hei 
selfl     Alas  !  she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (^ente^en*)  na 
happiness  she  did  not  witness  (beflfen  fte  ntc^t  3^"9^  wave) ! 

Agatha.    Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (nid^t  etnmidtgen) ! 

Emily,     ^  have  given  my  word. 

Agatha,  Retract  (jurudfnc^^men*)  it  •  .  •  out  of  affection  to 
my  mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (bcr  ®e(^orfam) 
would  be  (corberetten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (btc  emige 
fRene)  to  us  all. 

Emily.  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fi>rtitude. 
Her  sensibility  (^\)v  geful^toottcd  ^erg),  though  mastered  (gekt* 
ttt)  by  her  superior  mind  (btc  iiberlegene  99etnunft)j  can,  it  b 
true,  sometimes  make  her  suffer,  but  will  never  be  strong 
enough  to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weak- 
ness  (nie  with  el  etnen  ^(ugenbltcf  ©c^wac^c  in  t^r  tenjorbrin* 
gen)  •  .  .  .  She  is  incapable  (unfci^ig)  of  ever  regretting 
(beteuen)  she  has  fulfilled  a  duty. 

Agatha.     Emily !  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  sui 
viva  (etwa^  iiber(eben)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily.  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (from)  me  the  excess 
(bad  Uebermof)  of  your  grief.  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the 
task  I  have  to  perform  iwdd)ex  nur  gu  fe^)r  bagu  geefgnet  i% 
mid)  nod)  fijwadjex  gu  mac^en). — ^Do  not  further  rend  (ntc^t 
))DOenbd  gerret^en*)  a  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (bad 
fdf^on  fo  get^etlt  tjl  swtfdfien)  duty,  affection  and  reason. 

Agatha.  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  CDii)  gu  befefKgen 
in)  this  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hardfitte. 

Emily.  I  hear  some  one  •  •  •  •  Dear  Agatha,  let  us  dry 
our  eyes 

249. 

On  the  liability  to  ebhoh  (!S3te  fet)t  man  fid^  ivten  tamx) 
OP  ouB  judgments  (in  fetnem  Urt^etle),  ob  the  injuby 
(ber  ©c^aben)  bepaid  (erfeften). 

An  English  stage-coach  (bie  Sanbfutfd&e),  fidl  of  travellers  ' 
(ber  Stetfenbc),  was-proceeding  (fasten*)  to  Yoric.  Conversa- 
don  fell  on  (SSlav  fptac^  »tel  »on)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers 
that  infested  (bte  man  ofterd  auf— antteffe)  those  parts  (ber 
SDeg))  and  on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each 
person  had  his  secret,  but  no  one  thought  (Seitiem  ^%i  ^  wcCv 
of  taDmg  it  (offmbavcn).  One  young  lady  (tci%  ^Q&4^t^  ^"^ 
fiteighteenf  was  leaa  prudent  than  the  te«(l  Ctd4)it5i6\W\**V 
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Imagining,  no  doubt,  (Ot^ne  ^wei^el  in  ber  SReinung)  that  sIm 
was  thereby  giving  a  proof  (bet  SSemd^)  of  her  cleyemess 
(ber  99crftanb),  she  said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (^ani  offht" 
(^erstg)  that  she  had  a  drafl  (ber  ^e(i)fe(bnef)  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  (bcflel^cn*)  her  whole  fortune,  but  that  the 
thieves  would  be  very  clever  (lifhg)  if  they  thought  of  seeking 
for  (wenn  jic — fud)cn  fcHten)  this  booty  (ber  SfiavA)  in  her  shoe, 
or  rather  (ja  fogar)  under  the  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  it  they 
would  be  obliged  to  (cd  miigte  ifencn  nur  ctnfatten)  rob  her  ol 
stockings. 

The  coach  was  soon  after  (batb  barauf)  stopped  (an^alten*) 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  (btc  Sfaubcrbanbc),  who  called  upon  (Auf» 
forbcm)  the  affrighted  and  trembling  travellers  to  deliver  up 
((^er^ebcn*)  their  money.  They  accordingly  all  pulled  out 
(^crau^jicben*)  their  purses,  fully  aware  (ftdb  tjorflettcn)  that 
resistance  (ber  SBiberflanb)  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and 
might  prove  dangerous  (ober  gar  gefdbrltc^).  The  sum  (thui 
produced)  appearing  too  small  to  these  gentlemen  (of  the  road, 
they  threatened  (broben)  to  search  (burcbfuc^en)  all  the  luggags* 
(bte  (Sffecten)^  if  a  hundred  pounds  were  not  immediately  given 
them. 

**  You  will  easily  ((etd)t)  find  double  that  sum  (bad  SoppeU 
te),"  said  an  old  gentleman  firom  the  comer  of  the  coach  (rtef 
tbnen  —  btnten  auS  bem  SBagen  ju),  "  if  you  examine  (burd)^ 
fuc^en)  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."  The  advice  was 
"•»iT  well  taken  (aufnebmen*),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being 
•med  off",  the  promised  treasure  {tcv  Derfiinbtgte  ®c^a§)  was 
^ibcovered  (getgt  ficb)»  The  robbers  humbly  (bofliidb)  thanked 
th^  lady,  paid  (macben)  sundry  compliments  on  the  beauty  of 
her  foot,  and  wdthout  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  off'  with 
their  prize,  leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on  its  journey  (mettet 
fabreit*).  Hardly  were  the  robbers  gone,  when  the  constema- 
tion  (bte  SefKiraung)  of  the  travellers  was  changed  (ftc^»er»am 
beln)  into  indignation  (bte  SButb)*  Words  could  not  express 
(ftcb  n*cbt  mtt  Jffiorten  au^briicfen  laflfen*)  the  sorrow  of  the  poor 
woman,  nor  the  resentment  (ber  3^^")  expressed  by  (emporen) 
the  whole  party  against  the  betrayer  (ber  QSerrdtber). 

The  strongest,  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgust 
(©te  ungltmpflitdjften  unb  befdjtmpfenbften  53etnamen)  were  lav. 
ished  on  him  by  all  (ftcb  aui  atter  50?unbe  bi>ten  taffen*),  and 
many  went  even  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  rascal  (ber  ^ofewtcbt) 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  thieves  (ber  Kdubergenog;.  To 
these  marks  (bte  SCeugeruti^)  o?\ke  ^e;XL«t?ii\n^£tfgi;:k3^^ 
gemeinen  Urwtffeni^)  (his  coxidwit\tfui  e&ckx^  vi%»  ^k^^^^  V:^^^ 
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WnDen*)  the  threat  (bte  ©re^unq)  of  giving  the  informer  (bet 
Slngeber)  a  sound  beating,  and  of  throwing  him  out  of  the  wuidow 
(aim  SBagen  ^tnaud),  and  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against 
him  CSemanben  gcrtdjtltd^  belangen).  In  short  (Surj),  all  seemed 
to  concur  (ftd)  crfc^ijpfcn)  in  forming  schemes  (ber  Sntmurf ) 
tor  taking  exemplary  vengeance  on  3ie  offender  (an  bem  @traf* 
barcn  etne  auffaClcnbc  Mad)e).  The  latter  remained  perfectly 
unmoved  (ftc^  ganj  fiiU  »er^alten*),  and  only  remarked  once  in 
extenuation  (fid)  mtt  bcr  Steugeruna  entfd^ulbtgen),  that  a  man 
could  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  man  himseif  (3eber  fet  ^ii) 
felbft  bcr  Stcbjle)  ;  and.  when  the  coach  reached  the  end  of  its 
journey  (ate  man  am  ^kk  bcr  [Retfe  mar),  he  suddenly  (unoer? 
fel^end)  disappeared  (»erfc^tt)tnbcn*),  before  his  fellow-travellers 
could  accomplish  (tn^  2Bcrf  fe^cn)  any  one  (etne  etnstge)  oi 
their  intended  measures  (bte  beabftd^ttgten  ^Wagregeln)  against 
him. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  (jld^ 
oorjletlen)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bte  D^ad)t 
J)0^ft  traurtg  nnb  fc^IaflioS  gubrtngen*).  To  her  joy  and  aston- 
bhment  (ba^  Srjlaunen),  she' received  the  next  day  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

**  Madam, — ^You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (ceirabfc^euen) 
as  an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  besides  the  sum 
you  then  advanced  him  (oorfc^tegen*)?  an  equal  (qUO))  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (afe  ^inien  baraup,  and  a  trinket  (ba§  3wtt>^0 
of  at  least  the  same  value  (beir  S!Bert())  for  your  hair  (ju  S^^^'W 
|)aarfd)mucfe).  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (^inretc^en)  to  si- 
lence (mtlbern)  your  grief^  and  I  will  now  explain  (fagen)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben  ge^ 
l^etmen  @runb  metne^  SSetragen^).  After  having  spent  (fic^  auf^ 
l^alten*)  ten  years  in  India  Onbten),  where  I  amassed  (jufam* 
menbringen*)  a  hundred  diousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my  way 
home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  SBed&felbrtef)  to  that 
amount  (fiir  bte  ganje  ^uxmne),  when  we  were  attacked  (ange^ 
faOen  merben*)  yesterday  by  the  highwa}'men.  All  my  savings 
(bte  ret(i)ltd)en  Srfparntffe)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(e5  war  gefc^el^en  um),  had  the  shabbiness  (bte  Sarg^^ett)  of  our 
fellow-travellers  (ber  Stetfegefabrte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
(»on  ©etten)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (ber  5(ngretfer).  Judge 
(Urtbctlen)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India  thorough- 
ly empty  handed  (mi't  cbtttg  leeren  ^dnben),  could  be  support- 
able (ertrdgltc^)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration  C^^e 
^etrad)tuttg)  led  (vermb^en*)  me  to  Yjetta^  ^o\tt  cot&S«j««» 
0>aS  Jutrauett  t>errat^en^  and  to  sacfi&ce  (au^^^^ws^  ^  «»s^ 
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(mS^tg)  sum,  though  not  my  own,  to  save  my  whole  fortune.  I 
am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
testify  (iSewetfc  geben  oon)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my 
power,  and  I  request  you  to  consider  (rec^nen)  these  trifles  (fur 
ttid)t%)  as  only  the  expressions  (bte  gmngen  3^4^)  ^^  »y 
icadiness  (turd^  toeld^e  ii)  mid[^  beetfere)  to  serve  vou*'' 
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PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

§  1.  The  German  language  has  ten  parts  of  speech: 
—The  Article,  Substantive  or  Noun,  Adjective,  Numeral, 
Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  and 
Interjection, 

Of  these  six  are  declinable;  namely,  the  Article, the 
Noun,  the  Adjective,  the  Numeral,  the  Pronoun,  and 
the  Verb. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech  are  indeclinable  and 
are  called  Particles. 

The  declinable  parts  of  speech  have  two  numbers, 
the  Singular  and  the  Plural 

To  substantives,  and  to  all  the  other  declinable  parts 
of  speech,  except  the  verb,  belong  three  genders.  Mas- 
culine, Feminine,  and  Neuter, 

§  2.  They  have  also  four  cases: — Nominative, 
Genitive,  Dative^  and  Accusative,  v^hich  in  general  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  Classical 
Languages. 

1st,  The  nominative  is  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
in  answer  to  the  question  ^^who7^^  or  ^^whatV*  e.  g.  SBct 
fommt?  t)cr  SSater,  tic  9}Juttcr  unb  t>a^  ilint)  fcmmen;  who  comes  1 
the  father,  the  mother  and  the  child  are  coming. 

2d,  The  genitive  denotes  the  relation  of  o^rigin,  possession,  mw 
tual  connection,  and  many  others,  which  in  English  are  expressed  by 
the  possessive  case,  or  by  the  preposition  o/l     It  answers  to  tho 
question  ^' whose  V  e.  g.  SBcffcn  .^a\xi>  ijl  t)o^?  ©^  i(l  bc^  ^^\\\.'^% 
vit  jtoufhinnn^;  whose  house  is  tbisl  It  \a  thftV\iv^^\  AOcva\si«t- 
ebant's. 
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Sd,  The  dative  is  the  case  of  the  remote  object,  from  which  anj 
thing  is  taken,  to  or  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  It  answers  to 
the  question  "^o  wkomV^  ^^for  what 7^^  e.g.  SBem  bringft  2)u 
ba$  S3uc^  ?  >Dem  Ccbtcr ;  bem  ^nabcn ;  for  whom  do  you  bring  that 
book  ?    For  the  teacher ;  the  boy. 

4th,  The  accusative  indicates  the  immediate  ohject  of  an  active 
transitive  verb,  in  answer  to  the  question  ''  whom?^^  or  ^^whatt^^ 
e.  g.  $ffia^  l^afl  )Du  ?  &m  S^ber ;  etn  3){cfTer ;  what  hast  thou  ?  A 
pen ;  a  knife. 


ARTICLES. 


§  3.  An  article  is  a  word  which  serves  to  restrict 
or  individualize  the  meaning  of  substantives. 

There  are  in  German  as  in  English  two  articles ; 
the  definite  ber,  bie,  ba^,  the ;  and  the  indejimte  eilt,  eine, 
tilt/  an  or  a. 

In  German  both  articles  are  declined,  i.  e.  they  indi- 
cate by  a  change  of  termination  the  gender,  the  num- 
ber, and  the  case  of  the  substantive  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

DECLEirSION   OF  THE    DBFUIITE    ABTZCLE. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masc. 

Fein. 

Nent. 

For  allienden. 

NOH. 

ber, 

bte. 

bad. 

the. 

Uz,            the. 

Gen. 

bed. 

ber. 

bed. 

of  the. 

ber,       of  .the. 

Dat. 

ttXdf 

ber. 

bem, 

to  the. 

ben,       to  the. 

Ace. 

ben. 

bie. 

bad, . 

the. 

t^k,           the. 

declension  of  the  indefinite 

ARTICLE. 

Mate. 

Fem. 

Neat. 

NoH. 

^n, 

etne. 

etn, 

a^an. 

Gen. 

etned. 

einer. 

eined. 

of  a,  an. 

Dat 

einem. 

etner. 

einem, 

to  a,  an. 

Ace. 

einen, 

etne. 

etn, 

a,  an. 

observations. 

§  4.     Ohs.  1.     The  meanmg  of  substantives   without  the 
article  is  expressed  in  the  most  general  manner.     The  office 
of  the  article  is  to  point  out  either  definitely  or  indefinitely  an 
mdividudl  of  the  genus  ox  a^^iea  denoted  by  the  substantiye 
^»  g»  bet  SWann,  tfc  man;  evat  «B\»w^, ^^^-^^t. 
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Ohs,  2.  Hence  common  nouns  only,  which  under  one  term 
comprehend  many  individuals,  can,  strictly  speaking,  assume 
the  article.  The  remaining  classes  of  nouns  must  from  the 
nature  of  their  signification  commonly  reject  it;  viz:  1st, 
proper  names,  which  already  contain  the  notion  of  individuali- 
ty ;  as,  Goethe,  Walter  Scott,  &c. ;  2d,  abstract  substantives 
and  names  of  maierialsj  the  meaning  of  which  is  so  general, 
that  no  individual  is  distinguished ;  as,  virtue,  water,  gold, 

Obs.  S.  The  article,  however,  is  employed  in  various  rela- 
tions betbre  ail  clas'ses  of  substantives,  even  more  frequently 
in  German  than  in  English. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   PROPER   NAMES. 

§  5.  The  article  is  used  before  proper  names  in  the 
foBowing  instances : — 

1st,  When  the  name  of  a  person  assumes  the  signification  of 
a  common  noan.  This  is  the  case,  when  the  same  name  is  com- 
mon to  several  individuals  ;  as,  tie  @tuart%  bic  GotonC/  the  Stuarts, 
the  Catos,  or  when  it  is  employed  to  express  some  quality  oi 
characteristic ;  as,  er  ifi  etn  gmcttet  ^iate,  he  is  a  second  Plato ;  bet 
G^fat  unferet  Bdt,  the  Cssar  of  our  age. 

3d,  If  the  name  of  a  person  is  preceded  by  an  adjective ;  as, 
bet  bcittgc  ^Jctru^/  bcr  grope  griebridft,  St.  Peter,  Frederick  the  Great. 

3d,  When  the  name  of  an  author  is  put  instead  of  his  works ; 
as,  t^  (efe  ben  ©d^af fpcare^  I  am  reading  Shakspeare ;  i)aUn  @ie 
ben  Sefpng  no^  nidjt?  have  you  not  yet  purchased  Lessing'a 
works! 

4th,  To  denote  familiarity  or  inferiority;  as,  t^  nmg*^  unb 
toiU*^  ni^t  9(au6en/  bap  nud^  ber  ^ax  DerlaJTen  f)at  (@d^'ttler)/ 1  cannot 
possibly  believe. ^at  (friend)  Max  has  deserted  me;  ber^n|  foil 
gefc^iDtnb  ftntmtn,  let  Frederick  (servant)  make  haste  to  come.  In 
this  connection  the  article  may  often  be  rendered  into  English  by  a 
possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.  n)0  tft  ber  S3ater?  where  is  your  father? 
bie  9Xutter  ifl  au^gegangen^  my  (our)  mother  has  gone  out. 

5th,  To  distinguish  the  gesder  of  names  of  countries  and  places, 
such  as  are  not  of  ike  neuter  gender ;  as,  bie  &6^WiXi,  bcr  fBxd^i 
gou  JC 

6th,  The  article  serves  often  simply  to  point  out  the  case  of  the 
name ;  as,  ber  $c(bgug  beg  Q^t\xi,  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  ber  Sob 
b  e  ^  ©ccratc^y  the  death  of  Socrates. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   ABSTRACT   SUBSTANTIVES   AND   NAMES   OF 

MATERIALS. 

§  6.    Before  abstract  substantives  aad  iiMnveoi  ^ 
materials  the  article  is  employed, 
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Itt,  To  express  the  distinction  of  case,  when  the  noun  is  of  tfa« 
feminine  gender  and  therefore  indeclinable  in  the  sin^lar  ($  30); 
e.  g.  tcr  %aQ  t  c  r  d?ad)e  tfl  gcEcmmen/  the  day  of  vengeance  if 
come ;  in  t  c  r  ^rclOctt  bctt^gcm  @d^u^,  under  the  sacred  protection 
of  liberty ;  t  c  r  ^uifc  Oct)Urfcn^  to  stand  in  need  of  help. 

3d,  When  their  meaning  is  restricted  to  some  particular  in- 
stance; as,  tae  SSBofTcr  Ux  Qlbc,  the  waters  of  the  Elbe;  bcr 
^(eip  bei  ^didkxi,  the  diligence  of  the  scholar. 

ARTICLE   BEFORE   COMMON   NOUNS. 

§  7.  Common  nouns  are  usually  connected  either 
with  the  definite  or  indefinite  article.  Its  omission^ 
however,  becomes  necessary  in  the  following  cases : — 

1st,  When  the  common  noun  expresses  some  quality  or  cand^ 
tion;  as,  cr  tjl  ^aufmann^  Mm^  @o(bat  gewocbett/  he  has  become 
a  merchant,  king,  a  soldier. 

2d,  In  titles,  superscriptions,  &c.,  as  in  En&rlish ;  e.  g.  IDottoc 
Sutler ;  ^crr^  ^x(k\x  IDlctrlcf)/  Mr.,  Mrs.  Dietrich  ;  betttfc^  s  en^tfd^ 
SBSrterbudft/  German-English  Dictionary. 

3d,  When  the  common  noun,  in  connection  with  a  preposition, 
constitutes  an  adverbial  expression,  or  when  several  common  nouns 
are  united  by  a  copulative  conjunction  and  form  one  complex  no« 
tion ;  e.  g.  gu  ^\x%  ftbcr  HnXi,  gu  ^tffe  rctfcii/  to  travel  on  foot,  by 
land,  by  sea ;  9{op  unb  Stetter  fcbncbett/  unb  ^ki  unb  ^unfcn  fleben 
(SBCirger)/  both  horse  and  horseman  were  panting,  and  pebbles 
and  sparks  were  flying;  mit  (^ut  unb  S3(ut/  with  property  and 

4th,  Common  nouns  in  the  plural,  denoting  several  individuals 
in  an  indeterminate  manner,  and  corresponding  to  the  singular  witii 
the  indefinite  article  ixvi,  tmz,  ixn,  do  not  admit  of  the  article;  as,  id^ 
l^be  ctnen  SBttef  n^oXXin,  I  have  received  a  letter ;  plur.  left  ^U 
95  c  i  c  f  c  crftaltcn^  I  have  received  letters.  g}fctbc  j!nb  nfi|(td)e  Z^iXttt, 
horses  are  useful  animals. 

5th,  The  omission  of  the  article  often  dives  a  partitive  significa^ 
tion  to  the  substantive,  especially,  if  it  be  the  name  of  a  material 
substance.  In  this  case  we  supply  the  Eng^lish  some  (the  French 
du)  ;  e.  g.  gib  i^m  S3rob^  9}2l(dft^  SBetn^  give  him  some  bread,  milk, 
wine,  &c. 

miOMATIC   USE   OF   THE   ARTICLE. 

§  8.     In  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  definite  ar- 
ticle is  oden  put  before  a  common  noun,  to  indicate  that  the  en- 
tire species  is  meant ;  e.  g.  b  e  r  5Benfcl(^  tjl  flerbltc^,  man  {all 
meuy  every  man)  is  mortal.     So  also  before  abstract  substan- 
tirea  and  names  of  materials,  vAien  iViw  Tiii^«.Tiiii^  is  to  be  taken 
to  ito  fhJ]  extent;   e.  g.  un'b  ^\t  TLa^tti^, ^^  VRi ^««^ Vtwx 
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©c^att,  and  virtue,  it  is  no  empty  scund ;  ba§  ffitfett  ijl  etn  SWe* 
taQ^  iron  (all  iron)  is  a  metal. 

The  Germans  employ  the  definite  article  also  before  the  names 
of  seasons,  months,  days,  and  in  many  other  cases,  where  the 
English  idiom  does  not  admit  of  it ;  e.  g.  bet  icni,  ber  ®ommer^ 
ber  3(benb/  spring,  summer,  evening ;  ba^  S(^rtftent^um,  christi. 
uiity,  bte  (SffCf  matrimony,  &c. 

THE   ARTICLE   IN    SENTENCES. 

§  9.  When  in  the  same  proposition  several  substantives  of 
the  same  gender  and  number  fi)llow  each  other,  the  article  is 
expressed  with  the  first  only ;  but  if  they  differ  in  gender  or  in 
number,  or  are  otherwise  opposed  to  each  other,  it  must  be 
expressed  with  each ;  e.  g.  bic  SSerwanbten  unb  ^reunbe  bie^ 
fe§  SRanneS  jtnb  atte  tobt^  the  relations  and  friends  of  this  man 
are  all  dead ;  ber  Skater,  bte  5iRuttcr  unb  bte  fttnber  jtnb  gu 
f)dufe/  the  &ther,  the  mother  and  the  children  are  at  home. 

When  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  case  limits  the  meaning 
of  another,  the  article  is  always  omitted  before  the  limited  sub- 
stantive, if  the  genitive  precedes  it ;  e.  g.  metned  ^ruberd 
aSuc^— ba^  f&nd)  metned  SSruberd,  my  brother's  book ;  aaf  fets« 
neB  2eben§  crjlem  ©ange,  on  the  first  journey  of  his  life. 

§  10.  If  the  definite  article  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  pre- 
positions an,  auf,  bet,  burc^,  fur,  tn,  oon,  oor,  fiber,  su,  both  are 
frequently  contracted  into  one  word. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  contractions  thua 
formed : — 

Hm  instead  of  on  bcm^    e.  g.  am  ^enffcr^  at  the  window ; 

on^/  "  on  X>a€,  "  on^  Ufcr,  to  the  shore ; 

au%  *'  ouf  bo^,  '*  ouf^  gcll),  into  the  field ; 

betm,  "  Ui  bcm,  **  bcim  2id)tc,  near  the  light ; 

turdjl/  *•  burd)  bo^  "  burd)5  Jcucr,  through  the  fire ; 

fftr^,  '*  fttr  t>a^,  "  filrg  93atcr(onb/  for  one's  country 

Ini/  •*  m  bem,  "  im  |>flufe,  in  the  house ; 

kni,  *'  in  bfl^/  "  InS  8Ko|[er,  into  the  water ; 

Wm,  "  wn  bcm,  "  »cm  |>immc(,  from  (the)  heaven ; 

t»r«,  "  oet  bo^,  "  t)cr«  TCngcjicftt/  before  the  face  ; 

tbevm,  "  fi^cr  bcm,  "  fiOcrm  ®TtcnU(>cn,  above  this  earth 

ly  life ; 

ftbct^,  "  ttbcr  bo^,  "  ixlKvi  ^ccv,  over  the  sea ; 

untcriU/  "  untcr  tcm,  "  unterm  SBoumc,  under  the  tree 

funi,  "  3«  bcm,  "  gum  ®(M,  fortunately; 

|wr,  •*  8U  ber,  "  sur  greubc  to  the  joy. 


SUBSTANTIVES  OR  NOUNS. 

§  11.  A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

Substantives  are  divided  into  three  principal  clas< 
ses :  Proper^  Common^  and  Abstract. 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual  person 
or  object ;  as,  ^inrid),  jCeutfc^Ionb,  Henry,  Germany, 

A  common  noun  is  a  general  term  comprehending 
a  plurality  of  individuals  or  parts,  and  applicable  to 
each  of  them ;  e.  g.  5Kenfc^,  S5aum,  ?)ftrb,  man,  tree 
lorse,  &c. 

Among  common  noons  may  also  be  included  names  of  materials; 
as,  ©ifCH/  iron ;  ^xid^,  milk,  znd  collective  nounsy  which  are  singu- 
lar in  form,  but  plural  in  signification ;  as,  SSctf/  people ;  ©ebitge^ 
range  of  mountains. 

An  abstract  noun  is  one  which  serves  to  denote 
either  a  quality ^  an  activity ^  or  mode  of  beings  to  which 
the  mind  attributes  an  independent  existence ;  e,  g. 
grei^eit,  liberty ;  ?(mf,  course ;  ©ebfic^tnig,  memory,  &c. 

In  German  the  initial  of  substantives  and  words 
used  substantively  is  always  a  capital  letter. 

We  shall  consider  the  substantive  in  a  fourfold 
point  of  view ;  namely,  as  to  its  Gender^  its  Number 
its  Tnflectiony  and  lastly  its  Government. 


I.    GENDER. 

§  12.  The  grammatical  gender  of  names  of  per- 
sons and  animals  generally  corresponds  to  their  natu- 
ral sex,  i.  e.  the  names  of  all  male  beings,  including 
that  of  the  Divinity  and  other  superior  beings  regard- 
ed as  males,  are  masculine  ;  those  of  all  females  are 
feminine ;  e.  g.  ber  9D?ann,  the  man  ;  bet  (Soft,  God  ;  btt 
®ei(l,  the  spirit ;  btc  ®6ttinn,  the  goddess ;  bte  SKutter, 
the  mother. 

Exceptions.    Diminutives  in  d)  c  n  and  t  c  i  n ;  as,  bo^  ^^bc^cn 
the  maid ;  bag  ^OJfinntcin,  the  mannikin ;  also,  t)ai  2Bct&,  the  woman, 
and  certain  compounds ;  as,  b\e  ^auu^vct^on,  the  male ;  bag  9Bd6€> 
iif^,  Sftauettiimnict,  the  fema\e,  vfom^cQ. 
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Appellations,  comprehending  an  entire  species  of  living 
beings  without  reference  to  any  distinction  of  sex,  are  some- 
times masculine,  sometimes  feminine,  and  sometimes  neuter, 
e.  g.  ber  SWenfd),  man  (homo) ;  bte  fBai)tel,  the  quail ;  ba^ 
^ferb,  the  horse. 

§  13.  With  respect  to  substantives  in  general,  their 
gender,  as  far  as  it  is  reducible  to  rules,  may  be  deter- 
mined either  by  their  signification^  or  by  their  termi' 
nation, 

GENDER   OP   SUBSTANTIVES   DISTINGUISHED   BY   THEIR 

SIGNIFICATION. 

I.  Masculines.  The  name  of  winds,  seasons,  months,  ana 
days  are  masculine ;  also  the  points  of  compass ;  as,  bet  SRotb/ 
@ub/  Ofl;  SS^efl/  the  north,  south,  east,  west. 

n.  Feminines.  Most  names  of  rivers  are  feminine ;  e.  g 
tit  XJemfe,  ©onau,  SBefer,  the  Thames,  Danube,  Weser.  Ex 
cept  bcr  £Rl^ein>  aSam,  JWf^one,  KU  ic. 

§  14.     in.  Neuters.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong : 

1st,  The  names  of  letters,  bad  %,  ^,  S  xc* 

2d,  All  infinitives  and  other  words,  which  properly  are  no 
substantives,  but  are  used  as  such ;  e.  g.  bad  ®e^en^  ^jbxtn, 
the  seeing,  hearing ;  bad  ®}xU,  ®df^one^  the  good,  beautiful ; 
bad  SBenn,  bad  5(ber,  the  if,  the  hut. 

3d,  Names  of  countries  and  places ;  as,  Seutfdf^Ianb^  ^xmh 
ttiij,  Ctfipsig,  gretburg,  Germany,  France,  Leipzig,  Freiburg. 

Except  the  following :  bte  Jtrimni/  Crimea ;  btc  Sauft|/  Lusitania; 
tie  ^oxt,  Mark ;  btc  $fa(g/  Palatinate ;  bie  ^toet^,  Switzerland ; 
all  tiiose  ending  in  e  t ;  as,  tie  ^firfct/  SBatac^ei  it.,  Turkey,  Wala- 
chia ;  and  all  those  compounded  with  a  u  or  g  a  tt ;  e.  g.  bee  Sbxix^i 
gau/  tie  SBettevau  k. 

4th,  Mi;9i:  collective  nouns  and  names  of  materials ;  as,  bad 
2J»If,  the  people ;  93tel&,  cattle ;  gteifc^,  flesh ;  $aar,  the  hair. 

5th,  Names  of  metals ;  as,  bad  Stfen,  ®clb,  ®tlber,  3^""/  ^^ 
iron,  gold,  silver,  tin. 

Except :  bet  ^o6Q(t  cobalt ;  bte  ^tattna^  platina ;  ber^tal)!/  steel ; 
brr  ^mbacf^  tombac ;  bet  3tnf/  zink. 

GENDER    OP   SUBSTANTIVES  DISTINGUISHED     BY   THEIR 
^  TERMINATION. 

§  15.     I.  Masculines.     To  the  masculine  gender  bt 


ist,  Primaiyderivatiyes*  of  one  sjU&ble ;  as,  bet  %Iuq,  ®d^lci^ 
^pvnd),  iaiif,  Slug/  the  flight,  beat,  sentence,  course,  river. 

2d,  Most  derivatives,  both  primary  and  secondary,  terminating 
in  e I,  e r,  en,  t n <j,  1 1 n 9 ;  e.  g.  ber  @ipfe(,  top ;  ©djnabel; 
beak;  Stiimmer,  sorrow;  hunger,  hunger;  ©arten,  garden; 
SQBagen,  waggon ;  ^^artng,  herring ;  ^ofttng,  courtier ;  @unfti 
Itn^/  favourite. 

To  these  there  are  many  exceptioos : — 

Exc.  1.  Substantives,  the  gender  of  which  is  otherwise  de- 
termined by  their  signification;  e.  g.  tie  Gutter,  mother ;  ^Stdttct, 
daughter;  tic  Sfflt\c{,  Dtxt  (rivers);  tog  ^xlUx,  silver;  SKcfpng/ 
brass. 

Exc.  2.  Most  names  of  animals  in  ti,  and  many  names  ol 
things  are  feminine,  e.  g.  tie  2t'mfcl/  blackbird ;  IDrcj[c(/  thrush ; 
fjumnicO  bumble-bee ;  ®ad)tcl,  quail ;  2rd)fe(,  shoulder ;  S3u(fe(,  boss ; 
etd)C(,  acorn ;  (3o^c{,  fork ;  g^atct,  needle ;  ©d)adbte(,  box ;  ©c|)tnt«C, 
shingle ;  ^SA^ti,  table ;  l^ronuuel/  drum ;  SBur^et/  root,  &c. 

§  16.  Exc.  3.  Words  in  tl,  of  Latin  origin,  which  formerly 
ended  in  la  are  feminine ;  as,  tie  ^omiet/  formula ;  Snfct  (inso/a), 
island,  &c. ;  but  those  which  originally  ended  in  lum  are  neuter, 
e.  g.  tag  6*rempe(  (exemp/um),  the  example  ;  (Sapttct/  chapter;  Dtca 
fe(  (oracu/i/m),  oracle.  So  also, tag  S3(intc(,  bundle;  ^tttet/ means; 
@tege(/  seal,  and  others. 

Eitc.  4.     The  following  in  e  r  are  feminine  : — 

2(tcr,  vein.  liefer,  pine. 

2Cuftcr,  oyster.  Jttammer,  cramp. 

S3lattcr,  blister.  jttopper,  clapper. 

JButter,  butter.  Met,  liver. 

(Stftcr,  magpie.  Ceitcr,  ladder, 

gafer,  fibre.  SKofer,  speck, 

geter,  pen.  Spotter,  adder, 

gdtter,  tinsel.  Dttcr,  viper, 

getter,  torture.  fRii^ct,  elm. 

^alftet/  halter.  ^c^teuter,  sling. 

J^ammet/  chamber.  ©gutter,  shoulder. 

J^etter,  wine-press.  SBimpct/  eye-lash. 

Exc.  5.    The  following  in  e  r  are  neuter : — 

2C(ter/  age.  @utcr,  udder, 

©iter,  pns.  '  guter,  load. 

•  Substantives  formed  from  primitive  verbs  by  a  simple  change  of  the 
rsdical  vowel,  are  called  primary  derivatives ;  as,  ©tu(^,  breach,  from  Bre^ 
l^en,  to  break ;  3^9/  march,  from  jie^en,  to  march.  Commonly  they  add  no 
other  termination  to  the  root  of  the  verb.  But  sometimes  they  assume  e  t, 
t\,  t}X,  and  also  b,  e,  t,  fl.  Secondary  derivatives  are  formea  either  from 
rerlMr,  irom  adjectives,  or  from  olYiex  liOMoa,  \s%  means  of  certain  qffixes, 
mtobsM  ei,  €t  6 e it,  felt  un^,  \^a^l\t. 


^fisttet/  fodder.  SO^effer,  kni^ 

©otter,  7_^|^  fDZiebev,  bodice* 

fitter,  S^^^^'  Soulier,  pattern. 

^(Qfter,  fkthom.  ^dftet/  cushion. 

Saacr,  couch,  ^ut>cr,  oar, 

Rafter,  vice,  Ufer,  bank. 

Ccber,  leather.  a05cttcc,  weather. 

Outer,  carrion.  SBuntcr,  wonder. 
^ciUv,  a  measure  of  com.    B'tnimer^  room. 

t  «c.  6.    Of  those  terminating  in  en,  the  following  are  neutei  ^ 
jBecf en,  basin ;  ^iffen^  cushion ;  Oofen,  sheet;  SBappen^  escutoh* 
eoa  i  3etd)en,  sign. 

§17,     II.  Feminines.    Toihe  feminine  gender  belong  9 

Itft,  All  substantives  having  the  termination  { n  n  (also  writ- 
ten { n)}  "which  affix  is  joined  to  masculine  names  of  persons 
and  animals,  to  form  corresponding  terms  for  females ;  e.  g. 
®ott,  ®6ttinn;  Some,  fioimnn,  Kon,  lioness;  $eft/  ^elbtmt^ 
hero,  heroine,  &c. 

2d,  Primary  derivatives  in  be,  e,  t,  ft;  a.  g.  bte  ©c^Iflnge^ 
snake ;  Suntc,  knowledge ;  QSemunft/  reason ;  ftunft^  art. 

E«c.  1.    The  following  are  masculine : — 

S3afl,  bast.  S3tont,  moon. 

S3eba(^t,  reflection.  9}{onat,  month. 

SBetro^t,  consideration.  9)2ofl,  must. 

2)o(^t,  wick.  9lof!,  rust. 

>Dtenfl,  service.  ©c^ac^t^  shaft  (in  misM). 

S)ro^t/  wire.  @c^aft,  shaft. 

)Dunf),  vapour.  @<^ft,  rascal. 

jDurft,  thirst.  ©o(b,  pay. 

^nfl,  earnestness.  @ttft,  tag. 

gorf),  forest.  Srofl,  comfort, 

^rcf!,  frost.  S^ert)a^t,  suspicion. 

®ifd^t,  yest.  fSerluft,  loss, 

©ennnn^,  gain.  SEBanfl,  paunch, 

^ec^t,  pike.  SBidftt,  wight, 

^erb^,  autumn.  SBuf!,  filth. 
SWifl,  dung.                          ^  3wtff/  dispute. 

Exc*  3.  The  following  are  neuter : — ta$  ©eff^mfl,  speetie ;  ^^ 
tld)t,  face;  ^aupt,  head;  Jtint), child ;  ^(einct.  Jewel;  gtd^t, .Ifht; 
6>ti^,  (ecclesiastical)  foundation. 

§  18.     3d,  Secondary  derivatives,  formed  by  the  affixes  e  i^ 
f,  \izit,  feit,  ung,  fc^aft,  atl&,  utl^;  as,  We  ^eudf^elet 
hypocsrisy;   ©tarfe,  strength;   Su^^nl^eit,  boldness;    gftetteil; 
▼anity;   ^eihing/  fortress;   gantfc^aft,  lia^daca(e\    ^t^SNt^dS^ 
hama;  Mrmtttff,  poverty f 
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SweepHons.  Many  of  those  in  c  are  masculine ;  as,  btv  ^fe 
the  liaie;  SiaU,  crow;  S(&\t,  cheese,  ^c.,  and  some  aie  neuter; 
■Sy  tfl<  2(uge/  the  eye ;  (Sxbt,  inheritance ;  d&tiU,  end,  &C4— Steratt), 
nmament,  is  masculine,  and  ^etfi^aft/  seal,  is  neuter. 

§  19.     ni.  Neuteks.     To  the  neuter  gender  belong:^ 

1st,  All  diminutives  ending  in  c^  e  it  and  I  e  t  tt ;  as,  toA 
K&m4)tn,  the  floweret ;  ©o^^nc^en,  little  son ;  ^h&iltin,  little 
book ;  grdulem,  young  lady,  miss. 

2d,  Collective  and  frequentative  substantives  fi>nned  by  the 
prefix  ge;  as,  tad  ®efinbe^  domestics;  ©etofe,  noise;  @e» 
(Km,  constellation ;  —  bad  ©erebe,  talk ;  ©e^dufe,  frequent 
walking,  ^ec. 

Sd,  Most  secondary  derivatives  formed  by  the  affixes  fe(/ 
fal^  tl^um/  nt§)  as,  bad  Ueberble^el,  remainder ;  Statifet 
riddle,  Srandfa(, distress ;  @d^tcffal^ &te ;  S^riflent(|um, chris- 
tianity;  f>er2Ddt^um,  dukedom;  Suntnig,  alliance;  aSer^iait 
Xi\%,  relation. 

Exe*  1.  O^  ^ose  in  tlE^ttnt/  three  are  masculine: — bctSn^^ 
t^unt/  error ;  fRti^WjVim,  riches ;  ^EScL&^iX^vm,  growth.  Of  those  ui 
fat,  %xhb\oX,  affliction,  is  feminine ;  ^tSpfel,  stopper,  is  masculine 

Exc.  2.    The  following  in  nip  are  feminine : — 

S3ebr£n^ntp,  grievance.  (Srtaubnip/  permission. 

SBetriiOntp,  affliction.  %h\x{a%  putrefaction. 

SBcEftmmcrntp/  sorrow.  §inf!emtp/  darkness. 

jSBeforgniP/  apprehension.  ^enntntp/  knowledge. 

Setoanbnip/  condition.  83erbammnt0,  damnation. 

Cmpf&n^nifc  conception.  fffiilbnip,  wilderness. 
(Srfporntp/  savings. 

GENDER   OP   COMPOUND    SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  20,  Compound  substantives  generally  adopt  the  gendei 
of  the  second  component,  which  contains  the  emphatic  idea; 
as,  ber  Rtrc^  l&  o  f,  the  church-yard ;  ti<i%  3?at|>  ^  a  u  d^  the  town- 
hall ;  bie  Sinb  m  u  H  ^^  ^®  windmill. 

Exc*  1.  Names  of  places  are  always  neuter,  though  their  prin- 
eipal  component  may  be  masculine  or  feminine ;  e.  g.  (baQ  ^reif 
buvg(bie  S3urg)/^amt)urg,  SBlttcn&ecg  (ber  S3erg),&c. 

Exc.  2.    A  number  of   substantives   compounded  with  be 
IX  tt  t  ^  are  feminine : — 

l^nttttl^/  grace.  ^anftmut^z  meekness. 

SDemttt?),  humility.  ®4wermut&/  melancholy 

•tePmut^,  ffenerosity.  ^ESk%VKa%  sadness, 
(cmgmutl^/ lorbearanse 
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JSm.  S«  The  following  likewise  deviate  firom  the  general  mle . 
^€tUf)\d^tn  (tit  @c^eu)/  abhorrence ;  tie  ^mn  an  at,  lampiey ;  tha 
followin|r  compounds  of  S^eit,  part : — la^  ©caentoeit,  the  reverse ; 
^intcrt^etl/ hind  part;  SSortcrt^eU^  fore  part ;  also,  bet  ^ttvoe6), 
Wednesday,  which,  however,  sometimes  is  b  i  e  a}2ittn>od^ 

GENDER  OF  FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  21.  Those  foreign  substantives  which  have  preserved  their 
original  form,  retain  also  the  gender  which  they  have  in  the  Ian* 
guage  firom  which  they  are  adopted ;  e.  g.  bet  Sector^  Qi^nhU 
cud;  Me  ©pntajctd^  bad  Sonctltum* 

But  those,  whose  form  has  become  assimiJated  to  German 
words,  fi^quendy  assume  another  gender;  e.  g.  bet  ttltat 
(altare),  the  altar ;  bet  Sotpet  (corpus),  the  body ;  bet  Stotftt 
(ruina),  the  ruin ;  bad  (Sonfii(at  (consulatus),  the  consulship,  6cc. 

Some  substantives  have  two  genders,  and  are  generally  also  em- 
ployed in  different  significations.  The  following  list  exhibits  the 
most  important  of  them : — 


}D(r  S3anb/  the  volume ; 
S)et  SBauet/  the  peasant ; 
2)et  IBunb/  the  alliance ; 
jDet  G^et/  the  choir ; 
>Die  (Sxicnntnif,  knowledge 
^et  (SxU,  the  heir ; 
jDet  ®e6o(t/  the  contents ; 
jDet  ®d\tl,  the  hostage ; 
S)et  Jpdit,  the  pagan ; 
2)et  i^unbe/  the  customer ; 
2>ct  ^tn\6),  man ; 
«Det  fRdi,  rice ; 
2)et  6d)t(b/  the  shield 
jDet  &tt,  the  lake ; 
IDet  etxft,  the  peg ; 
fOn  2S6eU^  the  part 
t>et  Zijec,  the  fool ; 
iDet  fiSetbienll^  earnings ; 


bad  93anb/  the  ribbon. 

bod  S3auet/  the  cage. 

bad  S3unb/  the  bundle. 

Ui^  G^ct/  the  chorus. 

bad  (StUnntm9,  decision  (judicial). 

bad  (StU,  the  inheritance. 

bad  (^e^att/  the  salary. 

bie  ®d^l,  the  whip. 

bte  ^etbe,  the  heath. 

bie  ^unbC/  knowledge. 

bad  SXenfc^/  the  wench 

bad  Bttii,  the  twig. 

bad  <S^t(b/  sign  (of  a  house). 

bie  @ce/  the  sea. 

bad  ®tt|it,  charitable  foundation 

bad  ^\)ti{,  the  share. 

bad  ZJt)ev,  the  door. 

bad  ^etbienfl/  the  merit 


II     NUMBER- 

§  22  In  German,  as  in  English,  substantives  have 
two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

With  respect  to  the  terminp^tipn  of  the  singular  n^ 
definite  rules  can  be  given, 


The  nominative  plural  is  fonned  from  the  nominar 
tive  singular  according  to  one  of  the  following  Ruhs: — 

Ruk  L  The  nominative  plural  frequently  does  not 
differ  from  the  nominative  singular  by  any  additional 
letter  or  syllable,  especially  in  masculine  and  neuter 
substantives  ending  el,  er,  ett,  and  diminutives  in 

4^tn  and  Ietn« 

It  is  then  either  the  same  as  the  singular,  or  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  the  modification  of  its  radical  vowel;*  e.  g.  t>er  So^ 
gef^  the  angel,  pL  tie  Sngel;  ter  5taifer,  emperor,  pL  bu 
Saifer ;  baS  S^nfter,  window,  pL  tie  ^enfler ; — ter  abater,  &^ 
ther,  pi.  fcic  ^ater;  ter  Ofen,  stove,  pL  We  Oefen^  ber  SSni* 
bcr,  brother,  pi.  bte  Sruter. 

There  are  only  two  feminine  substantives  belonging  to  this 
.  cUss :  SRutter,  mother ;  Xoc^ter,  daughter,  pi.  SWutter,  ^XJb&ji 
ter.  The  change  of  the  radical  vowel  is  restricted  to  mascu- 
line nouns ;  of  neuters,  only  Sloflet/  monastery,  has  5¥(5fler  in 
the  plural ; — ^but,  bad  SSajfer,  water,  pi.  hit  SBttjfer ;  bad  3l«* 
bcr,  oar,  pi.  tie  3?uber. 

§  23.  Rule  11.    In  all  other  cases  the  nominative 
plural  is  formed  from  the  nominative  singular  by  an 
nexing  one  of  the  terminations  z,tx,  tXi(y^^  e.  g.  bet 
^eimb,  the  friend,  pi.  bk  ^eimb  e ;  bet  Stacbt,  the  boy 
pi.  bte  Stnahtn ;  ba^  93u(f>,  the  book,  pi.  bte  93fi(^  er« 

Obs,  1.  The  termination  e  belongs  chiefly  to  masculine  substan* 
tlves.  It  is,  however,  also  added  to  feminines  and  neuters  ;  e.  g. 
bet  :Sof),  the  day,  pi.  bie  Soge;  bcr  Jtcpf,  the  head,  pi.  bit  Sihv^\ 
tic  ^uiif!,  an,  pi.  bte  ^finfle ;  ba^  SBcrt/  the  word,  pi.  bic  SBertr* 

Ohs.  3.  The  termination  e  v  properly  belongs  to  nouns  of  the 
neater  gender  only.  Masculines  assume  it  only  by  way  of  exo^ 
tion ;  e.  g.  bad  ^t(b/  the  picture,  pi.  bte  93t(^ec ;  bad  Jtinb/  tiie 
child,  pi.  tie  Jttnber ;  bev  C^eifl/  the  spirit,  pi.  bte  (^tftet« 

Ohs,  3.  The  termination  e  n  (n)  is  assumed  principally  by  femi* 
nines,  also  by  masculines,  and  a  few  neuters  ;  e.  g.  bte  Scbute^  the 
school,  pi.  bte  ©d^uten  ;  bie  QfJabct,  the  needle,  pi.  bie  Stabctn ;  bet 
^ofc,  the  hare,  pi.  bie  ^fen ;  bad  t>\)X,  the  ear,  pi.  bie  £)^ren. 

§  24.     Ohs,  4.     Substantives  which  f3rm  their  plural  in  e  t 

*  That  part  of  the  rabstantive  which  is  never  afiecled  by  the  chai^pea  of !» 
Aeetian  is  called  iti  root.    When  it  contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  otr  the 
difAUumg  <tu,  they  are  frequently  ch&n^  VcvXo  ^,  ^,  ^ ,  ^'^  \\\  liba  vbiral  jund  ai« 
than  nid  to  be  modified. 
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tdway^  modify  the  vowels  of  the  root  (a^  o,  u,  an) ;  and  thoat 
which  form  their  plural  in  e  It,  never  modify  it.     With  respeei 
to  plurals  in  e,  the  modification  always  takes  place  when  the 
substantive  is  feminine,  and  usually  too  when  it  is  masculine^ 
but  rarely  when  it  is  neuter. 

Rzde  IIL  Mascttline.and  neuter  nouns  adopted  fix>m  modem 
languages  frequently  form  their  plural  in  ^ ;  as,  @ente'^/  Sorb^« 
(BoW^ ;  so  also  German  words,  the  termination  of  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  inflection ;  as,  bte  U'#,  tie  V%f  bte  ^  a  p  a  *  d. 

Ride  IV.  Nouns  compounded  with  ^ann  usually  take 
8  e  u  t  c  instead  of  aW  a  n  n  e  r  (the  regular  pL  of  9Rann)  in 
Uie  plural ;  e.  g.  t>er  Sauf  m  a  n  n,  the  merchant,  pi.  Souf  I  e  « t  c ; 
ter  |)of  m  a  n  n,  the  courtier,  pL  bte  $of  I  e  ii  t  e* 

§  25.  Common  nouns  alone  are  by  their  significa- 
tion entitled  to  a  plural  number. 

The  following  classes  of  substantives  want  the  plu* 
ral: — 

1st,  Proper  names,  except  when  they  assume  the  signifk^tion 
of  common  nouns  (§  45) ;  as,  ftarl,  grtebrtc^,  Stottu 

2df  Names  of  materials,  except  when  difierent  species  of  the 
same  genus  are  to  be  denoted ;  as,  ba^  Stfen,  ©Uber,  ®oIb, 
l^on,  silver,  gold ; — ^but  bte  Srbett^  the  earths  (different  kinds) ; 
bfe  5)?iircratttJaffer,  mineral  waters. 

3d,  Many  collectives  ;  as,  bad  ©efinbe/  the  domestics ;  hai 
SStei^/  cattle,  <&;c. 

4th,  All  infinitives  and  neuter  adjectives  used  substantively ; 
as,  bad  SIBcig,  white  (the  colour)  ;  bad  ^dgltc^,  the  ugly ;  bad 
StnfommeiT/  the  income ;  bad  2Bt jfen,  knowledge, 

5th,  Most  abstract  substantives,  especially  such  as  denote 
quaFties,  powers  or  affections  of  the  mind,  6cc ;  as,  ber  ^lei^, 
diligence ;  bte  Sugenb,  youth ;  bte  SSernunft,  reason ;  bte  %uxd)t, 
fear.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  concrete,  expressing 
different  kinds  of  the  same  quality,  <S£c.,  and  then  they  are  em- 
ployed  in  the  plural ;  as,  XugenbcH/  virtues  ,•  ©c^on^ettcn,  beau. 
ties. 

§  26.     6th,  Substimtives  denoting  number,  measure,  vjeigTu 
when  preceded  by  %  numeral,  are  put  in  the  singular,  eveE 
though  in  other  connections  they  may  form  a  plural ;  as,  gmel 
g  u  g  brett,  two  feet  wide    fed)d  ^  f  u  n  b  SSwttet/  six  pounds 
of  butter ;  et»  SHegiment  t>on  taufenb  9Jl  cin  n  (jwA.  ^Slwvmt ,  ^^ ♦ 
A  regiment  of  thousand  men. 


Eaceplums.  Feminine  eobstantiTes  in  e,  and  sucli  aa  expieaa  t 
meaaure  of  time ;  aa,  jioci  QQcn  (t  t  e  (SQc)  SSuc^/  two  ella  of  doth; 
Rnf  Satire  (ong,  for  five  years;  moreover,  all  namea  of  covnsi 
aa,  pet  ^rcrd)en/  jioSlf  JtreuMt^  two  groahea,  twelve  krenzera, — ars 
pat  in  the  plural  aa  in  Engiiah. 

§  27.  Some  substantives  are  employed  in  the  plnr 
al  number  only : — 


trouaera. 


^(^nen/  anceatora. 
3lf  Item,  parents. 
9((pen/  alps. 
Setnfleibet/ ) 

S5rieff(^afteiT,  papers, 
ffinffinfte,  revenue, 
gajlen,  Lent, 
^erten,  vacation. 
®ffSIIf,  rents* 
®({ebma§fn/  limbs, 
fioflen^  expenses. 
Seute,  people. 


3Rotfett,  whey. 
Dfhm,  Easter, 
^naflett,  Whitsuntide 
3?attfe,  tricks. 
S^portf  In,  fees, 
^raber,  husks. 
^Sritmrnft,  ndns. 
%xvi'p)ptn,  troq»s. 
SSetl^nac^ten,  Christmas. 
Bettl&ufte,  junctures. 
3tnfen,  interest  of  money. 


§  28.  There  are  a  number  of  substahtives  which 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural,  partly  as  a  simple  dia- 
lectic variety,  but  most  conunonly  with  different  sig^ 
nifications : — 


SnreuiiAB* 
Set  Sant,  the  volume ; 
Da§  S3anb,  the  ribbon ; 
2)a§  Sanb.  the  bond; 
2)ie  93anf,  toe  bench; 
2)te  S3anf,  the  bank ; 
!Der  Souet^  the  peasant ; 
Sad  93auer^  the  cage ; 

Ser  ©ont,  the  thom ; 

Sad  Sin^,  the  thing ; 
Sad  Stng,  little  creatuie 
Dad  ®eft%t,  the  &ce ; 
Dad  ©eftc^t,  the  visioc  ; 
!Dai  pom,  the  horn ; 


Plubal 

lit  Sante. 

lit  Sanber* 

bte  Sonbe. 

bte  Sanfe. 

lit  Sonfett. 

bje  Sauem« 

bte  93auar. 
(  Donten. 
^  ©omer. 

lit  ©tnge* 

We  Singer. 

lit  ®eftc^ter» 

bte  ©eftc^te* 

tie^otnet^  but  ^orne/  dif> 
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%jet  ickttn^  the  shutter  tie  iatnu 

!Der  £at)en^  the  shop ;  tie  iahetu 

©erOrt,thepkce;  j  gf^;^ 

Ser  ©d^tte,  the  shield  ;  t)te  ©d^tlbe. 

Dad  @(^t(b^  the  sign ;  tie  ©d^tlber* 

Sad  ©tiicf/  the  piece ;  tic  ©tiicfe. 

Sad  ©tucf,  the  fragment  •  tie  ©tiicfen. 

Scr  ll^or,  the  fool ;  fcte  *I^orett. 

©ad  X^or,  the  door ;  tie  ^S^ore* 

Dad  SBort,  the  word ;  We  Sorter  5  but  ffiorte,  w«wK 

in  connected  discourse. 


IIL    INFLECTION. 

§  29.  For  the  purposes  of  declension  we  divide 
German  substantives  into  two  classes,  which  differ  es- 
sentially in  their  mode  of  inflection  ;  viz  :  Ist,  Common 
and  Abstract  Nouns ;  2d,  Proper  Names. 

DECLENSION   OF   COMMON  AND    ABSTRACT  NOUNS. 

$  80.    Conmion  and  abstract  nouns  have  two  prin 
cipal  forms  of  inflection,  denominated  the  earlier  and 
the  later  declensions.    The  characteristic  distinction  of 
each  is  the  termination  of  its  genitive  singular,  which 
in  the  earlier  declension  is  ^  or  e  ^/  and  in  the  later 

n  or  en. 

All  feminine  substantives  are  invariable  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  hence  their  mode  of  declension  is  determined 
by  the  nominative  plural. 

The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  are 
always  alike,  and  their  difference  is  pointed  out  by 
the  article  only. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  tt^  unless  its  nom« 
inative  already  ends  in  that  letter. 


EARLIER  DECLENSION 


§  31.    The  earlier  declension  comprises  nouns  of  all 
genders,  and  may  be  disting^uished  b^  tYie  \i&xixi^a:k3^vsa 


of  its  genitive  singular,  which  (feminine  noons  ex 
cepted)  is  always  ^  or  e  ^. 

The  nominative  plural  is  either  the  same  as  tho 
nominative  singular,  or  it  assumes  one  of  the  termina- 
tions e,  e  r,  e  tt  or  n* 

In  the  plural  the  radical  vowels  a^  0/  U/  and  the  diph- 
thong aUf  are  generally  modified  into  &,  9/  fi/  Alt. 

Hence  to  inflect  a  word  of  this  declension,  not  only 
the  genitive  singular,  but  also  its  nominative  plural 
must  be  given ;  e.  g.  bet  Sntbet/  the  brother,  gen.  M 
Sruber^,  nom.  pi.  bie  SSruber  [^ie  ^c^t,  fruit,  nom.  pT 
bie  ^ru^te ;  ba^  ^(etb^  the  garmeBt,  gen.  be^  ^eibe^ 
nom.  pi.  bie  j{(etber. 


TABULAS   VIEW   OF   THE   TERBflNATIONS   OF  THE   EA&LIER 


DECI4ENS10N. 

SnrouLAB. 

Plubal. 

I.           n. 

III. 

IV. 

Nom. 

given. 

like  the  sing. 

e. 

er. 

tiXf  n. 

Gen. 

et,  d  (end/  ttd). 

M 

e. 

er. 

tttf  It 

Dat. 

e,  or  like  the  nom. 

—  n. 

en. 

em. 

€tt,n. 

Ace. 

IflLe  the  nom. 

like  the  nom. 

e. 

er» 

ctgtu 

§  3«.    PARADIGMS. 

!•  a.    :Der  SSater,  the  &ther. 
Singular.  Pluhal. 

Nom.  ber  JBater,       the  fether ;  bte  »ater,  the  &fhen. 

Gbn.  be«  ©oterS/  of  the  father ;  ber  ©ater,  <^  the  fathers- 

Dat.  bem  SSater,  to  the  father ;  ben  95dtern/  to  the  fitthers. 

Ago.  ben  O^ter^       the  &ther ;  bte  93ater^  the  fatheis. 

I.  b.    Dte  SWutter,  the  mother. 

SiNGULAK.  PlUKAL. 

Nom.  bte  SWutter,    the  mother;  bie  aWiitter,        the  mothers 

Gen.  ber  ^uttev^  of  the  mother ;  ber  SKiitter,    of  the  mothers 

Dat.  ber  STOntter,  to  the  mother  •,  bcu  ORuttent,  to  the  mothers 

Aco.  bie  Wittttex,    thenKAher*  \\e^\x\ltx,       ^^^  \sMi^'etsk 


IJ,  a. 

NoM.tf¥  ®aum,  the  tree 
Gbn.  ted  93aumed/  of  the  tree 
Dat.  fcem  JBaume,  to  the  tree 
Aoc.  hen  ®aum,         the  tree 


J)er  S3(Uim/  the  tree. 

Plubal. 


bte  Saume^ 
bet  Sdume^ 
ben  iiBaumen^ 
tie  i&dume^ 


the  treea» 
of  the  trees, 
to  the  trees. 

the  trees. 


n.  b.    Dte  |)anb,  the  hand. 

SiNGULAB.  Plural. 

NoH.  tie  $anb/  the  hand ;  tie  $anbe^  the  hands. 

6£N.  bet  ^anb,  of  the  hand ;  bet  ^dnbe^  of  the  hands. 

Dat.  bet  ^anb/  to  the  hand ;  ben  ^dnben^  to  the  hands. 

Ace.  bie  ^anb/  the  hand ;  bte  f)dnbe/.  the  hands. 

m.  a.    ^a^  Sieb^  the  song. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  bad  Steb^  the  song ;  bte  Steber^  the  songs. 

Gen.  bed  fitebed,  of  the  song ;  ber  Steber,  of  the  songs. 

Dat.  bemStebe^  to  the  song;  ben  Stebetn,  to  the  songs. 

Ace.  bad  Steb^  the  song ;  bte  Sieber^  the  songs^ 

in.  b.     ©er  ©etjl,  the  spirit. 

Singular.  Plural. 

NoM.  ber  ®effl,        the  spirit ;  bte  ©etfter,         the  spirits. 

Gen.  t^e^  ©etfled,  of  the  spirit;  ber  ©etjlet/    of  the  spirits. 

Dat.  bent  ©etfle/  to  the  spirit ;  ben  ©etjlern,  to  the  spirits. 

Ace.  ben  @etfl/        the  spirit ;  bte  ©etflet/         the  spirits. 

rV.  a.    Ser  ©tra^il,  the  ray. 
Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  ber  ©trail,  the  ray 
Gen.  bed  ©trailed,  of  the  ray 
Dat.  bem  ©traftle,  to  the  ray 
Aoc.  ben  ©tro^f,       the  ray 


bte  ©tra^ilen, 
ber  ©tra^len, 
ben  ©traiilen, 
bte  ©tral^tep 


the  rays 
of  the  rays, 
to  the  rays. 

the  rays 


IV,  b.    X)ai  Stuge,  the  eye. 
Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  ta^  STuge,  the  eye ;  bte  5(ugen, 

Gen.  bed  Singed,  of  the  eye ;  ber  Kugen, 

Dat.  bem  ^uge,  to  the  eye ;  ben  Vn^m, 

4cc  baS  ^uge,  the  eye ;  tie  Sluaett, 
17* 


the  eyes 
of  the  eyes 
to  Ike  ^^^^ 


V.    Det  Kome,  the  iiAiiie« 

SiNGVLAB.  PliVRAIta 

Nov.  ttt  fKame,     the  name ;  tie  iRomen^  the  nameoi 

Gsir.bellRamend/of  thename;  ber  9lameiv  of  the  names. 

DAT.bem9lamen^to  thename;  ben  Sflameit/  to  the  names. 
Ago.  ben  Kamen^    the  name ;  bte  fflamtn,  the  namea» 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  laws  of  euphony  alone  can  decide,  whether  the  teimi- 
naticm  of  the  genitive  singular  is  to  be  §  or  ed^  and  whether 
the  dative  is  to  be  like  the  nominative  or  to  have  e.  Gener- 
aUy,  however,  nouns  ending  in  b,  b,  t,  ft,  i),  9,  f,  6,  fc^,  p,  { 
form  their  genitive  in  e  d,  and  their  dative  in  e ;  those  endhig 
in  anb/  at,  enb,  tc^t,  tg,  tn^  (tng/ rtc^,  ^al,  tf^nm 
have  ^  in  the  genitive,  and  the  dative  like  the  nominative. 

§  33.  Like  SSoter  (L  a.)  are  inflected  all  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives  terminating  in  el^  er  or  est; 
diminutives  in  c^  e  n  and  I  e  i  n ;  and  neuters  in  e^  which 
have  the  prefix  g  e ;  as,  ©erebe^  ©et&fe/  talk,  noise,  &c. 
Examples : — 

J)cc  2(pfet,  apple ;  tai  Senflcr,  window ; 

ber  @nfe(/  grandchild ;  M  (3cto\ttct,  thnnderstorm  ; 

bet  SBogel,  bird ;  bet  »Degcn,  sword ; 

bo^  @tcge(/  seal ;  bet  ©atteti/  garden; 

bet  HWt,  eagle ;  bet  SS^agcn,  waggon ; 

bet  SStutet/  brother ;  ba^  fScdm,  basin ; 

bet  a}?eiflet,  master ;  ba^  Bcid^cn,  signal. 

^d^^m,  ^irl,  maiden ;  fSWdti,  little  book ; 

SSeilc^en,  violet;  SStftmtetn,  floweret. 

sD{uttct  and  Scdfttet^  daughter,  are  the  only  feminine  substantives 
which  retain  in  the  plural  the  termination  of  the  nominative  sin- 
gular. 

§  34.  Like  ber  S3attm  (11.  a.)  are  inflected  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1st,  Masculines  and  neuters  terminating  in  the  affixes  anb^ 
at,  tc^t,  13,  tng,  Kng,  ric^;  e.  g.  ^eilartb,  saviour;  SKonat 
month ;  Kaftg/  cage ;  S^&uptlin^,  chieftain,  &;c. 

2d,  Many  foreign  substantives,  such  as,  bet  3(6t>  3((tat,  9Su 
fif^otf  (iarbinal,  ^alaft;  the  abbot,  alter,  bishop,  cardinal,  pal* 
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Id,  All  substantiYes  ending  in  the  affixes  iti0  and  fat; 
m.  Me  ^nflerntff^  darkness ;  fienntntg^  knowledge ;  ba§  ®(^{dti 
fai  fate ;  £)rangfa(,  calamity,  &^ 

>!iike  bie  i^b  (11.  b.)  are  declined  the  following  fem- 
inizes:— 

ICnQft,  an^ish.  ^\x%  air. 

2(u^f!ttd^t/  evasion.  Zuft,  delight. 

Uxt,  axe.  SOlac^t^  power. 

S3anf/  bench.  9){agb^  maid-senrant. 

fl^raut/  bride.  ^ani,  mouse. 

S3nt{t/  breast.  ^actft,  night 

$au|)/  fist.  9{a^t/  seam. 

^U(^t/  fruit.  92ot^/  distress* 

&Mi,  goose.  02up/  nut. 

©efc^wutft/  swelling  &avL,  sow. 

©ruft/  tomb.  &6)mv,  string, 

^aut/  skin.  @tatt,  city, 

^(uft,  gulf.  SSSant^  walL 

JSitaft,  force.  SButf!/  tumour, 

^uf)/  cow.  SSurft/  sausage. 

Sinnft,  ari.  Sunft/  guild. 
8au^/  lou^) 

To  these  are  to  be  adde^  tiie  compounds  of  the  words  itunft  and 
8auft/  which  are  never  employed  separately;  as,  tie  3ufammen« 
funft/  the  meeting  ?  €infilvifte/  pi.,  revenues ;  3^tt(^ufte/  pi.,  junctures 
(5  27). 

Remark.  Masculines  of  this  form  generally  modify-  the 
radical  vowel  in  the  plural ;  feminines  always ;  of  neiiters  only 
the  following  three: — bad  (Si^oXf  the  chorus;  bad  S(d&  the 
raf^- ;  bad  fRol^r,  the  reed ;  pL  ®^6re,  gloge,  fRo^re* 

§  35.  Substantives  declined  like  bo^  iiA  (QL)  are  gen- 
erallj  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  masculine  only  by 
way  of  exception.  They  always  modify  the  vowel 
of  ike  root.    Examples : — 

2(mt,  office.  iamm,  iamb. 

fQud),  book.  Sflc\t,  nest. 

iDorf/  village.  fRat,  wheel. 

®e(b/  money.  ^Mtiiiif,  castle. 

(Bxob,  grave.  ^elt,  nation. 

Jtvout/  herb.  SDeib/  woman. 

8o  also  all  nouns  ending  in  1 1^  u  m ;  as,  fR(\^tf)\im,  riches  ;  ^ec« 
^^uni/  dukedom,  and  a  few  foreign  words ;  as,  ^vtatncott  9U^ 
men!/  6pttaL 


Hie  masculines  declined  like  iitt  aie  as  follows : — fBi\^ 
mU^t,  villain ;  iDortt^  thorn ;  @etfl;  spirit  (fll.  b.) ;  @i>tt,  God 
Ztib,  body;  SKann,  man  (vir);   Ort>  jdace;   SHatit.  border j 
S^otmunb/  guardian ;  2Ba(b^  wood ;  SQSumt,  worm. 

§  36.  Substantives  inflected  like  ber  Qttafjl  (TV.)  are 
of  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders.  They  are  but 
few  in  number  and  never  modify  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  plural.    They  are : — 

1st,  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  o  r ;  as,  ^Doctor/  ^to^ 
fcffot/ ^ttflor,  &c.  Except:  Sajlor,  Slectrop(^or, SKoto^or, and 
also  SReteot/  which  have  their  plural  in  e* 

2d,  Foreign  words  which  still  have,  or  once  had  the  Latin 
termination  t  u  m^  as,  ®tvi^  t  u  nt/  pL  ^ta^  i  e  tt,  studies ;  QcUe> 
Qxum,  pi.  Eottegtcn,  lectures ;  SlDJOcrb,  pL  ^))erbten/  adverbs ; 
also  those  ending  in  tt  ^f  ^  (Etttiti^,  ®ubflanttD^  &c. ;  those 
terminating  in  a  (  or  t  (  have  ten  in  the  plural,  as,  fSte^al,  pi 
JRcgal  ten;  goffil,  pL  gofflt  e  n. 

3d,  The  following  masculine  substantives  : — 

2)ctn,  thorn.  (See  §  28.)      &pcxn,  spur, 

gcrft/  forest.  @tad)et  sting. 

^erKxttCT/  god-father  @ticfe(^  boot. 

ZtvUtt,  laurel.  @t(aup/  ostrich. 

SO^af!/  mast.  ^ittct,  cousin. 

^ai^bav,  neighbour.  Untett^an^  subject. 

^foU/  peacock.  Si^tatt,,  finery. 


4th,   To  these  may  be  added  the  following  fore$gm 
masculines  :— 

Gcnfttt/  consuL  ^t&fett,  prefect. 

^^mCH/  demon.  ^olnt/  psalm. 

iDiamant,  diamond.  SRMn,  ruby. 

^a\an,  pheasant.  ^taat,  state, 

^ntpcft,  impost  ^S})xcn,  throne. 

sERu^Ul,  muscle.  SSroctat,  treaty. 
g)ontoffe(/  slipper. 

5th,  The  following  neuter  words  : — 

2Cu9e,  eye  Snfect/  insect, 

©ett,  bed.  ^ronom,  pronoun. 

(SnU,  end.  ©tatut,  statute, 

^mb/  shirt.  S8et&^  verb. 

§  87.     lake  5Wa*e  (V  .^  axe  •m^ecit^^  t\ve  following 
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masculines : — ber  S5ud^fla6e,  letter ;  gM^,  rock ;  gfriebe, 
peace ;  gunfe,  spark ;  ®ebanfe,  thought ;  ©laube,  faith 
^Ufe,  heap  ;  ^amtf  seed ;  ©c^bc^  detriment ;  SDBitte; 
will.  These  substantives,  however,  frequently  assume 
an  n  in  the  nominative;  e.  g.  ber  ^ttfen,  ©cbanfeiii 
and  then  they  follow  the  inflection  of  the  first  form 

(SBater). 

Remark.  The  word  ^eti,  hearty  has  end  in  the  renitivey 
and  retains  the  e  n  in  the  dative  singular  and  in  all  the  case? 
of  the  plural,  thus  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  bo^  ^er^ 
Gen.  be^  ^er^n^/ 
Dat.  bem  ^ctgett/ 
Ace.  bag  ^etj; 


bte  ^cc^cn, 
tec  ^erjcn, 
ben  ^^v^itt, 
bte  ^crgcn. 


The  word  ^d^mcxi,  pain,  has  either  cni  or  ei  in  the  geniave, 

id  in  the  dative  en  or  e«    Norn,  bet  ^6)mcxi,  Gen.  beg  @3)mcrgcng 

©d)mergcg,   Dat.  beni  (S^mcrgen  or  ©cfemcrge ;    Nom.  pi.  bte 

d^mergcm    The  word  ©^rcdf,  terror,  is  also  irregular :  Nom.  bcr 

_4re(f  or  ©cfercctett^  Gen.  Ui  ©(feredfen^  or  @^redeg,  Dat.  bem 

@d)recl  or  ^xcdtn.  Ace.  ben  ^d^redC  or  ^d^rccfen;  Nom.  pL  bit 


Sc^rcrfen. 


LATER  DECLENSION. 


§  38.  Substantives  of  this  declension  are  either 
masculine  or  fi^^unine. 

Masculines  form  their  genitive  in  tt  or  ett,  and  re- 
tain that  termination  in  all  the  remaining^  cases  sin- 
gular and  plural. 

Feminines  being  indeclinable  in  the  singular,  as- 
sume the  tt  or  ejLin  the  plural  only. 

No  nouns  of  this  declension  ever  modify  the  radica^ 
vowels  a,  o,  U,  or  the  diphthong  fltt  in  the  plural  (§  24), 

TABULAB   VIEW   OF  THE   TERMINATIONS   OF   THE   LATER 

DECLENSION. 


SiNGULAB. 

Plural. 

Mascidfaie. 

Maae.  and  Fern. 

Nom. 

given, 

en,  n. 

Gen. 

en,  n. 

en,  tt. 

Dat.  . 

en,  n. 

en,  n, 

Aco.    1 

^z  n* 

nu  «» 

$89     PARADIGMS 
L    Set  ®rafr  the  count 


SiNOULAB. 

NoM,  ter  ®raf,  the  count 
Gbn.  bed  ®rafen/  of  the  count 
Dat.  htm  ©tafen,  to  the  count 
Aoc  bett  @rafen^      the  count 


Plural 

bte  ®rafen^        «he  counts 

ber  ®rafen/  of  the  counts 

bett  ®rafen/  to  the  counts 
bie  ®rafen/       the  counts. 


n.    Oer  ®rbe,  the  heir. 


SiNGULAJU 


NoM,  ber  Srbe, 
Gbn.  bed  Srben, 
Dat.  bem  Srben, 
Ace.  ben  Srben^ 


the  heir ; 
of  the  heir ; 
to  the  heir ; 

the  heir ; 


Plural* 
bte  Srben/  ihe  heirs; 


ber  Stben, 
ben  Srben/ 
bte  ^vhtn, 


of  the  heirs ; 
to  the  heirs; 
the  heirs. 


ni.    !Dte  ^raU/  the  woman. 


Singular. 
NoM.  bte  ^taUf  the  woman ; 
Gen.  ber  §^^U/  of  the  woman ; 
Dat.  ber  §rau^  to  the  woman ; 
Ace.  bte  ^xan,       the  woman ; 


Plural. 

bte  grauen,  the  women; 
ber  Jrauen,  of  the  women ; 
hen^vamn,  to  the  women  ; 
bte  grauen^       the  women. 


IV.    Die  geber,  the  pen. 


Singular. 

NoM.  bie  ^ehcVf  the  pen ; 

Gbn.  ber  ^tteVf  of  the  pen ; 

Dat.  ber  §eber^  to  the  pen ; 

Ace.  hit  §eber/  the  pen ; 


Plural. 


bte  ^ehtxtif 
ber  ^thttn, 
ben  gebent/ 
bte  ^e^ttttf 


the  pens, 
of  the  pens ; 
to  the  pens 

the  pens. 


observations. 


Obir,  ..  When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  ^  or  in 
one  of  the  unaccented  affixes  ej^  er^  a r/  the  genitiv^and  re- 
maining cases  assume  n  only;  as,  Ser  Sobe^  the  lion,  gen  bed 
fiomcn  5  bie  Sanjel,  the  pulpit,  pL  hie  ^anjetn ;  ber  fdam 
ttf  the  &nner,  gen.  bed  SSauern )  otherwise  e  n  becomes  ne- 
cessary ;  e.  g.  ber  $elb,  the  hero,  gen.  bed  ^elben ;  ber  ©efeO^ 
the  companion,  gen.  bed  ©efeden;  ber  ^ott,  the  poet,  gen.  hd 
^oeten ;  bte  grau,  plur.  hie  grauen. 

Obs,  2.     Feminine  substantives  were  formerly  declined  in 
ibe  ainguhi  nunber  also ;  tD:^  yr8kC>>^A>  \i<s7««^«t^  Vaa  been 
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leUuned  only  iii  certain  adverbial  expressions,  in  which  the 
substantive  b  connected  with  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  auf  Srbe  n, 
on  earth;  mit  Steuben,  with  joy,  joyfully;  »on  ©eiten  bed 
Somgd,  from  the  part  of  the  king;  tn  ©naten,  graciously; 
mit  (£^re  n  flerbet?/  to  die  an  honourable  death ;  gu  @(^anbe  r 
uoerben,  to  be  put  to  shame,  &c. ;  sometimes  e  t|  seems  to  be 
annexed  simply  for  the  sake  of  euphony ;  as,  fetner  %tau  i  *• 
93ater/  his  veife's  &ther. 

§  40.  To  this  declension  belong  the  following  clas- 
ses of  nouns : — 

1st,  Masculines  of  one  syllable ,  sis,  SSat/  bear ;  ^tedf^  spot  ^ 
giirfl,  prince ;  ®raf,  count ;  ^ctb,  hero ;  ^err  (has  ^err  n  in 
the  gen.  and  dat  sing.,  but  ^erren  in  tiie  plur.)^  master; 
aWenfd^,  man;  Warr,  fool;  ^fau,  peacock;  ^xitty  prince; 
%tjOtf  simpleton. 

2d,  Masculines  terminating  in  e  unaccented ;  e.  g. 

2Cffe/  the  ape.  ^nappc/  squire. 

f8att>c,  bard.  ^^adb^omniC/  descendant. 

fSHv^Cf  surety.  S^effc,  nephew. 

iDta^C/  dragon.  $atf)e^  sponsor. 

^aiU,  hawk.  ^tefe^  giant, 

©ebfitfe^  assistant.  ^tlau,  slave. 

(Be^c,  idol.  d^g^/  witness. 
^xxU,  shepherd. 

3d,  Names  of  nations,  such  as  are  not  derived  from 
tbe  name  of  the  country.  They  generally  end  also  in 
e ;  e.  g. 

bet  93atet/  the  Bavarian.  bet  Wlanxc,  the  Moor. 

bet  f&^itM,  the  Bohemian.  bet  ^eU,  the  Pole, 

bet  fSxxttc,  the  Britain.  bet  ^reu^e^  the  Prussian, 

bet  ^utgat/  the  Bulgarian.  bet  d^uffe^  the  Russian, 

bet  >D^ne/  the  Dane.  ber  ^ad^fe,  the  Saxon. 

bet  JDeutf<6e/  the  German.  bet  @clfttoa6e^  the  Swabian. 

bet  J^tansofe^  the  Frenchman  ber  ^d^tocU,  the  Swede, 

bet  ^mi)(,  the  Greek.  bet  Sortat/  the  Tartar. 

bet  ^efTe^  the  Hessian.  bet  Zttte,  the  Turk, 

bet  3ube/  the  Jew.  bet  Ungot,  the  Hungarian. 

§  41.     4th,  Masculine  substantives  of  foreign  origin,  termi 
Hating  in  ant,  atd^,  at,  ent,  if,  tfl/  ct,  tt,  ot,  og,  opb, 
om  2c;  e.  g.  bet  ^toteflant,  ^onatc^,  Sanbtbat,  ^talat^  ®tu^ 
bent,  fptaftbent,  «atJ|oKf,  SKet^^obtjl,  Sbrijl,  ^oet,  ffomet,  gte* 
wtt,  S^futt/  ^t>iot,  X^eolog,  ^(^ilolog,  ^tilofopi,  ?((honom  k* 

5th,  AU  the  feminine  nouns  in  tlie  lan^^^^^  ^^^^^^X 
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those  mentioned  above  (§  33  and  §  34).  They  are 
either  monosyllables,  as  ©fl^tt,  path ;  ^S^fHiftf  duty,  or 
polysyllables,  chiefly  ending  in  e,  cf,  er,  at^.  ei,  enbi 
f)tit,  fnn,  fdjaft,  ung*  The  following  maj  wrvo  as 
examples : — 

•  M0N08TLLABLES. 

2(rt/  kind.  ^aat,  seed. 

S3utg/  citadel.  ^(^(ad^t,  battle. 

ShtV/  plain.  ^pur^  trtise. 

3aab^  chase.  S^at/  deed. 

Sofi^  burden.  3at}(/  number. 
£uiat^  torment. 

P0LYSTLLABLE8« 

2(t6dt^  labour.  9?atttr/  nature. 

iinU,  duek.  Dbntnodf^t/  impot<mr  >^ 

gormct/  formula.  ^ocfic,  poetry. 

&g(nb,  region.  ^eltaton/  religion 

^antiung/  action.  ^c^uffct^  plate. 

Sun^fcr,  maiden.  SSaubc,  dove. 

Jt6ntginn/  queen.  Untt>erfit&t/  uniTsriii/ 

?eitenfd)aft,  passion.  $Ba{)rf)eit^  truth. 

Slad^tt^t/  news.  3unge^  tongue. 

FOREIGN  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  42.  1st,  With  respect  to  substantives  of  fi)reigii  origin,  vr^ 
have  already  under  each  declension,  noticed  such  as  have  ac 
commodated  their  termination  to  the  analogy  of  German  ivords 
There  are  some,  however,  which  still  appear  in  their  original 
fi)rm  unaltered ;  as,  ber  SJ^ebtcud^  the  physician ;  ber  Safiid/ the 
case ;  bad  factum/  the  &ct ;  bad  %f)ema,  the  theme,  &c.  Tliese 
are  either  indeclinable  in  the  singular;  as,  ber  Slerud^  the 
clergy,  gen.  bed  Slerud/  dat.  bem  (Sterud/  &c.,  or  they  as- 
sume  d  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  hai  J^actum^  3nbit)ibmtnv  the  fitct, 
individual,  gen.  bed  ^actumd^  3nbtt)tbuumd* 

2d,  In  the  plural,  foreign  nouns  either  assume  e  n  (§  36) ; 
as,  93erbum,  verb,  pi.  95erben;  ©tubmm,  study,  pi.  ©tubt  en: 
or  they  retain  in  all  cases  the  original  termination  of  the  nomi 
native  plural ;  as,  SOfJebtd,  SWufict,  Safud,  gacta,  X^^emoto. 

3d,  Masculine  and  neuter  substantives,  adopted  from  th 
French  or  English,  generally  take  d  in  the  genitive  singular, 
and  retain  it  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  ber  Sotb^  gen.  M 
fiorbd,  pi.  bte  Sorbd  5  ber  S^ef,  the  chieftain,  gen.  bed  ffi^e^ 
pi.  bte  Sbefd;  bad  ®eme,  the  genius,  ger.  ht^  ©ente'd,  pL  bi« 
&eme%  ^c    (§  24.  Rule  lU.) 
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DECLENSION  OF  PROPER  NOUNS. 

§  43.  Proper  nouns  are  either  names  of  F£rbons»  oi 
names  of  Countries  and  Places. 

Names  of  persons  are  declined  either  with  or  withotd 
the  article. 

I,  When  preceded  by  either  of  the  articles  (eitt  orber), 
names  of  persons  are  not  varied  in  the  singular,  the 
different  cases  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  in- 
flection of  the  article ;  as,  ber  ©djitter,  gen.  be^  ©emitter; 
dat.  iem  ©driller,  ace.  ien  ©d)itter;  ein  ivttijex,  gen*  meS 
gutter,  dat.  einem  Sutler,  ace.  einen  Sutler* 

Exception'  If  the  genitive  of  the  name  of  a  male  limiting  the 
meaning  of  another  word  is  connected  with  an  adjective,  and  {Saced 
before  the  goyeming  word,  it  assumes  the  termination  ^ ;  as,  te^  gtO« 
pen  ^  a  n  t  *  f  ^cvU,  the  works  of  the  great  Kant ;  beg  bcrfi^mtcn 
jD  Ci  t  e  r  *  g  ©enidlte,  the  paintings  of  the  celebrated  Diirer. 

§  44.  n.  When  not  connected  with  the  article,  mas- 
culine names  ending  in  ^,  %  fcf)^  jT/  i,  and  feminines  end- 
ing in  c,  form  their  genitive  in  e  tt  ii ;  all  other  names, 
both  masculine  and  feminine,  including  also  diminu- 
tives in  d)  e  tt,  form  their  genitive  in  '^  simply ;  e.  g. 
SKajr,  gen.  SSRox  e  tt  ^ ;  Sog,  gen.  SSo^  e  tt  ^ ;  gottifc,  gen* 
8otttfett^;  but  ,^ertnatiit,  gen.  ^ennatttt'^;  (Sari,  gen. 
(&rl  *^ ;  ^att^cf^eit  (Jonny),  gen.  ijj&t^c^  i ;  Slbd^etb,  gen. 
abd^eib'  ^. 

Remark  1.  In  the  dative  and  accusative  singalar  it  has  been 
eastomary  to  annex  the  termination  en*  It  is  better,  however,  to 
leave  those  cases  like  the  nominative,  and  to  prefix  the  article^ 
when  ambiguity  would  otherwise  arise;  e.  g.  nom.  Ceding/  gen. 
8ef[inq%dat.  (t)em)  Ceffing  (better  than  Scfjingen)/  ace.  (ten)  Scfiing. 

Rem.  2.  Names  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin  were  formerly 
inflected  a6;er  the  manner  of  Latin  nouns ;  e.  g.  nom.  fpaulud/ 
gen.  ^(kViih  dat.  fpaulo,  ace.  ^aulum;  fpiatoni^  ©efprod^c, 
Plato's  dialogues;  (Stcerontd  Steben,  Cicero's  orations,  &c« 
Now,  however,  they  follow  the  analogy  of  German  nouns,  and 
the  ancient  mode  of  inflection  is  only  retained  in  a  few  expres- 
fiions,  as,  S^rtflt  ©eburt,  &c.;  e.  g.  fpiato'S  (Sefprad^e ;  Su 
ccro'd  Steven ;  ^6at)ru§'  gabeln  or  bte  JJabeln  bc§  ^<)abru§,  the 
fikbles  of  Phtedrus ;  ber  JReid^tljium  bed  Sri(u^.  tha  >n^^1s5bl*  ^ 
CrawiiA. 
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PLURAL   Cr   PROFER  NABIBS. 

§  45.  The  plural  of  proper  names  is  only  employed  wlien 
the  same  name  is  common  to  several  individuals;  as,  bt( 
©d^leget  tit  ^ermanne,  persons  of  the  name  of  ©d^teget^  ?>w* 
mann ;  or  when  they  are  converted  into  conmion  nouna 
(§  5.) ;  as,  bte  S^eutone  unferer  ^eit,  the  Newtons  of  our 
age,  ^. 

Rules.  The  inflection  of  proper  names  in  the  plural 
number  is  not  influenced  by  the  article,  and  the  radi- 
cal vowels  (a,  o,  U/  an)  are  never  niodified. 

When  the  names  are  masculine,  terminating  in  a,  t, 
{,  a  I,  e  I,  i  I,  e  r,  e  tt  or  d)  e  tt,  the  plural  remains  unaltered. 

All  other  masculine  names  of  German  origin,  and 
foreign  names  ending  in  a  nt/  0  tt/  form  their  plural  by 
adding  e  to  the  nom.  sing. ;  but  those  ending  in  0/  add 
ne^    Examples : — 


Sing, 

Plur. 

\  Sing, 

P/ur 

€etta. 

(^ie) 

(Sotta. 

2Ct)0(p^, 

(Me) 

2Cl>elpf)«. 

(Sanipe/ 

// 

Sampc. 

^aaetoctt/ 

// 

^^ebome. 

^nm(m(/ 

// 

^annibaL 

5Dml)/ 

// 

S)mi)e» 

iS)Uict, 

// 

^ctec* 

^JD^cIan^t^Ctt, 

// 

^Jj^etand^t^one 

SK^^cn, 

// 

9i5^4en. 

(Satc^ 

// 

(Satcnc. 

The  dative  plural  always  assumes  the  termination 
tt/  unless  the  nominative  already  ends  in  that  letter ; 
as,  bett  ixA^ttxt,  SKetanc^t^otte  tt^  &c.,  to  the  Luthers, 
Melanchthons,  &c. 

Names  of  females  invariably  add  e  tt  or  n  in  every 
case  of  the  plural ;  as,  glora,  pi.  %kxa%  Stttje^  WS^tXif 
iji6>X0%  pi.  ^t)tt>igett» 


§46,    PARADIGMS. 

Masculines. 
Singular.  Plural. 


Nom.  SutJ^cr, 
Gen.  i\xt}itx\ 
Dat   (bem)  SutlSier, 
Ace.  (ben)  fiut^er; 


Nom.  (bte)  8ut(>er, 

Gbn.  ber*  Cutset, 

Dat.  (ben)  i,vA\jtm, 

Ace.  (bte)   Sutler. 


^  Jb  the  genitive  plural  thtt  «tt\d«  isnecoMiax^  Xav^&x^^ 
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Sn^GVLAB. 

Noic  £etbni|, 
Gbn.  £etbni$en^, 
Dat.  (hm)  8eibnt^, 
Ace  (ben)  Setbnfg; 

SlNOTJLAS. 

NoK.  ?>ermann, 
Gis^.  5;)cf«tanrfd, 
Dat.  (bem)  Hermann/ 
Ace.  (ben)  Hermann; 

Singular. 

NoM.  ®ot^e/ 
Gek.  @6tie'^, 
Dat.  (bem)  @bt1)e, 
Ace.  (ben)  ©otje; 


Plural. 

NoM.  (bie)  £etbnt|e^ 

Gen.    ber  8etbni|e, 

Dat.  (ben)  2etbm|en# 

Ace.  (bte)  8etbm|e. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)  ^ennanne. 
Gen.    ber    ^ermanne, 
Dat.  (ben)  ^ermanneti^ 
Ace.   (bte)  $ermanne» 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)   ®otiii, 

,  Gen.  ber    (Sotli^e, 

Dat.  (ben)  ©ot^eti^ 

Ace.  W^)  ®6tl^e. 


Femikines. 


Singular. 

NoM.  SBertia, 
Gen.  !8ert^a'^, 
Dat.  (ber)  SertlSia, 
Ace  (bte)  SBert^aj 

Singular. 

NoM.  ©ertraub. 
Gen.  @ertraub'g, 
Dat.  (ber)  @ertraub 
Aoc.  (bte)  ©ettraub 

Singular. 

NoM.  Sutfe, 
Gen.  Sutfend, 
Dat.  (ber)  Sutfe, 
Ace.  (bie)£uife; 

Singular. 

NoM.  3uKe, 
Gen.  Sulten^ 
Dat.  (ber)  Suite, 
Ace.   (bte)3iiKe,- 


Plural. 


NoM.  (bte)  aSertJ^a'n, 

Gen.  ber  SSert^a'n, 

Dat.  (ben)  58ertl^aV 

Ace.  (bie)  SSert^a'n. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)  ©ertrauben. 
Gen.  ber  ®ertraubetv 
Dat.  (ben)  ©ertrauben^ 
Ace.  (bte)  ©ertrauben. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)  fiuifen. 
Gen.  ber  fiutfen, 
Dat.  (ben)  fiutfen, 
Ace.  (bte)  fiutfen. 

Plural. 

NoM.  (bte)  ^ulien, 
Gen.  ber  ^ulitn, 
Dat.  (ben)  SwK^W^ 
Ace.   (WS^uVxtvu 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Obi.  !•  The  termination  en 6  of  the  ^nitive  singalar  belongi^ 
particularly  to  feminine  names  in  c.  With  respect  to  maacnlinei 
in  ^,  p/  fd)^  X,  i,  the  practice  of  substituting  %  or  a  simple  apostrophe^ 
instead  of  cn^/  is  becoming  more  frequent ;  e.  g.  8«ibnt^*^  ^lyUciopiUt 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  ;  9}2cri|  iRclfc^^S  ImirtfTe  gu  ^d^iUei;*^  eitt 
oon  tit  (3icdi,  Retzsch's  lUuotrations  to  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell. 

§  47.  Obs.  2.  When  a  family  name  is  preceded  by  one 
or  more  christian  names,  or  common  nouns  toiihout  an  article, 
the  &mily  name  alone  is  inflected ;  e.  g;  3ol^aim  ^etitric^ 
95 offend  (or  simply  aSoff'd)  Ucberfefeungen,  John  Heitiy 
Voss's  translations;  Sonig  griebrtd^d  Seben,  the  life  of 
King  Frederick.  ^ 

Obs.  dd,  But  if  the  article  precedes,  in  connection  with  the 
word  ^ctVf  or  a  common  noun  designating  some  Utle  or  qfiee, 
the  proper  name  is  not  inflected ;  as,  bad  ^<utd  bed  ^enm  ^nU 
ler,  the  house  of  Mr.  MftUer;  bte  X^^aten  bed  ftatfcrd  S«rl 
bed  gunften^  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  ta^  @tanb^ 
bilb  ^e^  grogen  DidS^terd  ®  6 1<)  e,  the  statue  of  the  great  poet 
Goethe. 

NAMES   OF   COUNTRIES   AND   PLACES, 

§  48.  1.  Names  of  countries,  places,  rivers,  mountains,  dtc 
which  are  of  the  masctdine  or  feminine  gender,  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  article  (§  5),  and  declined  like  conmion  nouns ; 
as,  bte  ©d^metj,  gen.  ber  ©(^weij,  dat,  ber  Od^wetg,  ace.  bte 
©comets  5  ber  S3retdgau,  gen.  tt^  SSreidgau'd,  &c. ;  ber  Stf^m, 
gen.  te^  3t^etned,  <Scc. ;  bte  Xtemfe>  gen.  ber  *J^emfe,  &c 

2.  Neuter  names  of  countries  and  places,  not  terminating 
in  d/  2  or  x^  bave  the  sign  d  in  the  genitive  and  remain  unal- 
tered in  all  the  other  cases ;  e.  g.  bte  Unt»er(itaten  Seutfci^^ 
lanbd,  the  Universities  of  Germany ;  JRuglanbd  ^ttl,  the  no- 
bility  of  Russif. ;  er  fommt  Joon  SScrltn  (dat.),  he  conies  fiwm 
Berlin ,  nad^  Cetpgtg  (ace),  to  Leipzig,  &c. 

3.  Since  names  of  places  which  end  in  d^  j^  X  ^  not  admit 
of  an  additional  d  in  the  genitive,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  it  is 
customary  to  put  them  in  apposition  with  the  genitive  of  some 
word  like  ©tabt,  Oorf,  geflung  (town,  viSage,  fort),  or  to 
prefix  the  preposition  lo  o  n ;  e.  g.  bte  StnmoJ^ner  ber  &aU 
^artd  (or  ^on  $artd)  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  bte 
Sage  Don  Waxni,  the  situation  of  Mentz 
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IV.    GOVERNMENT 

§  49.  1st,  When  a  substantive  is  the  subject  of  a  proposi* 
don,  it  is  always  in  the  nominative  case,  and  governs  the  verb 
in  number  and  person.  SBer  reift?  S)cr  QSater,  ber  grcunb 
unb  bie  ®6(^ne  retfcn.  Who  travel?  The  fether,  the  friend, 
and  the  sons  are  travelling. 

2d,  In  the  (Mique  cases,  i.  e,  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and 
accusative,  nouns  are  governed  either  by  other  nouns,  or  by 
adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  &;c. ;  e.  g.  bte  SO^utter  bed 
$aufe§,  the  mother  of  the  house;  ber  ®trafe  wurbig, 
worthy  of  punishment;  etnen  SSrtef  fdjretbert,  to  write  a 
letter ;  auf  bem  Sanbe/  in  the  country.  We  shall  here 
only  consider  the  relation  which  one  substantive  may  sustain 
to  another.  * 

§  50.  Substantives  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  eqiudity 
to  each  other,  are  put  in  the  same  case.  They  may  be  thus 
related : — 

1st,  When  one  is  added  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion, or  is  put  in  apposition  with  it ;  e.  g.  ^{(^e(m  ber  @  r  o  ^ 
b  e  r  e  r,  William,  the  Conqueror ;  3^t  fctinet  i^n,  b  e  n  @  d&  6* 
p  f  e  r  iiabnct  ^eere/  ye  know  him,  Uie  creator  of  bold  armies ; 
i\)m,  metnem  SBo^tHter,  to  him,  my  benefector. 

2d,  When  one  constitutes  the  predicate  to  the  other ;  as, 
fetn  95ater  ijl  Sontg  geworben,  his  father  has  become  king; 
er  ifl  mein  5^^^""^/  ^®  ^^  my  friend. 

3d,  When  one  is  compared  with  another ;  as,  ber  %\)uvm  tf! 
J^D^er  al§  ber  S3  a  a  m,  the  tower  is  higher  than  the  tree. 

4th,  Wlien  several  substantives  constitute  a  compound  sub- 
ject to  oiie  verb;  e.  g.  ©ci^on^ett •  unb  3«9^nb  tretcn  in  i^rc 
»otte  yttd)U  wteber  etn.  Beauty  and  Youth  are  fiilly  reinstated 
to  their  fi)rmer  rights. 

§  51.  1st,  A  substantive  which  stands  in  the  relation  ot 
eattsej  originj  pos»ession^  mutual  connection^  &c.,  to  another,  is 
put  in  the  genitive;  e.  g.  ber  ©efang  ber  SSogel,  the  sing- 
mg  of  bir^;  ber  ©ci^opferber  SSelt,  the  creator  of  the 
world;  bad  ^au^  beS  ^aufmannS,  the  house  (tf  the  mer- 
chant ;  bie  ©d^wefler  bed  SSaterd,  the  sister  of  the  fiither. 

2d,  The  genitive  is  often  employed  adverbially  to  express 
the  relation  of  time,  locality  or  manner;  bed  SWorgend,  bed 
SWtttagd,  te§>  5(benbd,  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the  evening ; 
^tefiqen  Orted,  of  this  place ;  gated  SOIat^ed  fetn,  to  be  of  good 
cheer ;  an»errtd^eter  ©ac^e^  witho';t  accomplishing  <»ft\  \m« 
pose. 
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8d,  A  substantive  which  has  a  partUwe  signiAcatioa  is  fol 
lowed  by  a  genitive  of  the  whole ;  e.  g.  tie  93^ume  etned  ®w* 
UxA,  the  trees  of  a  garden ;  bad  iDac^  ted  ^aufed/  the  roof  oi 
the  house. 

4th,  If,  however,  the  partitive  substantive  points  out  a  ntiot- 
hcTj  measure  or  weighty  the  name  <^  the  material  numbered, 
measured,  ^cc.,  is  more  fiequentlj  put  in  apposition  with  it 
than  in  the  genitive ;  as,  eute  SRenge  S  t  n  b  e  t/  a  number  oj 
children;  mttfunf  Ougenb  ^tern^  with  five  dozen  of  eggs; 
etn  $aar  ®ttefel^  a  pair  of  boots.  But  when  the  tlung 
measured  has  an  adjective  or  other  declinable  word  connected 
with  it,  the  genitive  is  required;  as,  gwet  ^ioi^ifm  f  6fl(t4)ett 
S3etned^  two  bottles  of  superior  wine;  etn  $funb  frtfc^er 
©utter,  a  pound  of  fresh  butter*     • 


ADJECTIVES. 

§  52.  An  a4jective  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  substantives. 

Every  adjective  may  generally  be  employed  in  two 
.  different  relations,  viz : 

1st,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  subject,  and  be  asserted  of  it  by  a  formal  act 
of  judgment ;  as,  ba§  $aud  tfl  g  x  dJ,  the  house  is  large ;  bie 
9tofe  tjl  rot(^  the  rose  is  red.  The  adjective  thus  used  im 
called  predicative^  and  is  never  inflected  in  German. 

2d,  The  quality  expressed  by  it  may  be  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  substantive  as  to  form  one  complex  idea  with 
it,  and  then  the  adjective  is  termed  aUributwe;  as,  ^oA  grof  c 
^Oi\xf>f  the  large  house ;  bte  r  ot(  e  Stofe^  the  red  rose. 

Remark*  The  predicative  adjective  stands  usually  after  the 
verbs  fein^tobe;  toerben,  to  become,  and  6lei6en/to  remain ; 
sometimes  also  after  certain  transitive  verbs ;  e.  g.  bet  ^tmme(  n)ot 
b  ( a  U/  the  sky  was  blue ;  bte  9{a$t  mtrb  b  u  n  f  e  (,  the  night  h9- 
eomes  dark;  ^ol^  Jttelb  MctOt  fan  bet,  the  dress  remains  clean; 
Hug  mod^en^  to  make  wise ;  9  r  d  n  f^'tben^  to  die  green,  &c. 

§  53.  Some  acljectives  can  only  be  (jmployed  in  the 
predicative  sense,  as : — 

o(I)e{b/  disaffected ;  %tOi^,  fallow ; 

att jft  distressed,  afraid  -,        eluc^ben6»  remembering ; 

6rrdf/ ready;  ^t\xiLX),\vo%M^^\ 
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fpx,  d3xid ;  m%  needfol  $ 

g&ng  unb  ^iU,  current;  xva%,  useful ;  ' 

ge^op/  hating ;  quet,  diagonal,  cross  ; 

$etto|!/  of  ^ood  cheer ;  quttt^  free  from ; 

^ront/  bearing  a  grudge ;  tt}eUbaft,  partaking  of; 

trre,  stray ;  unpap,  indisposed,  ill ; 

funb/  known ;  t)er(u{!t9,  losing. 
\dl,  sorry  5 

§  54.  Others  again  can  only  be  used  as  attribu* 
lives : — 

1st,  Those  terminating  in  e tit/  ett/  and  indicating  the  material 
of  which  anything  is  made ;  e.  g.  ber  Icberne  ^anbfi^u^/  the  leather 
glove ;  tog  fctbcnc  S^cXi\}x6),  the  silk  cravat ; — ^but,  tec  ^anbfd&uft  ifl 
»on  Sebct,  Dcr  Sltng  ift  t)cn  ®o(l>,  the  glove  is  (made)  of 
leather,  the  ring  is  (made)  of  gold. 

3d,  All  superlatives,  ordinal  numerals,  and  certain  adjectives 
formed  from  adverbs  of  time  and  locality ;  e.  g.  bet  ^xl^tz,  bet 
giocite/  bet  btitte  k./  the  tallest,  the  second,  the  thini,  &c. ;  —  botttg, 
^eutig,  ()leii9/  geftttg,  motgenb/  from  bott,  there ;  \^ta%  to-day ;  l^tet, 
in  this  place ;  gefletn/  yesterday ;  mot^ett/  to-morrow. 

3d,  Many  derivatives  ending  in  ifd^  and  i\6),  including  also 
adjective  names  of  nations ;  as,  bte6if(^/  thievish ;  norbtfi^/  northern ; 
n>8ttli^/  literal ;  onfangtt^,  original ;  beutfd^,  German ;  ftongfififd^, 
French ;  engtifc^/  English,  &c. 

We  are  to  consider,  1st,  the  inflection^  2d,  the  comparison, 
and  3d,  the  use  and  government  of  adjectives. 


I.    INFLECTION. 

6  55.  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  attributive 
relation,  certain  terminations  are  added  to  it,  indica- 
tive of  the  gender,  the  number,  and  the  case  of  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  it  is  united;  e.  g.  gttter  SQettt^  good 
wine  ;  ehter  fc^ttctt  55f ume,  of  a  fair  flower ;  bo^  flrirtc 
99u(^/  the  small  book. 

All  attributive  adjectives  of  every  degree  of  com- 
parison are  susceptible  of  three  different  modes  of  in* 
flection,  denominated  the  first,  second,  and  third  declzn* 
nans. 


m 


m  fOLLOWING  TABLE  EXHIBITS  THE  TERUINATIOlfS  CNP  THI 

three  declensions. 

Singular, 

First  Declension.   Second  Declension.  Third  Declension 

A . 


NoM. 
Gin. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


.>. 


■N     /" 


■\        ^ 


ct 
en 


Fcm. 

Neut. 

Maec. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fen. 

Neat 

e 

U 

e 

e 

e 

et 

e 

ed 

ft 

c^,  cn 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

er 

ent 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

e 

e^ 

Ol 

e 

( 

en 

c 

el 

Plural. 

Forangenden. 
1^^        2d      Sd 
Decl.  Deel.  Decl. 
en 

en 

en 

en 


NoM. 

e 

en 

GSN. 

ec 

en 

Dat. 

en 

en 

Ace. 

e 

en 

Remark.  The  first  declension  of  adjectiYes  corresponds  to  the 
earlier  declension  of  snbstantiyes,  and  presents  the  greatest  Tario- 
tj  of  terminations ;  so  also  the  second  possesses  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  later  declension  of  snbstantiyes  (the  en  in  the  genitiye 
and  remaining  cases).  The  third  declension  is  composite,  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  both. 


FIRST  DECLENSION. 

§  56.  When  an  a^ective  is  preceded  hy  no  othef 
limiting  word,  or  by  one  which  is  ijidecUnMe,  it  as- 
sumes the  terminations  of  the  definite  article*  in  all 
its  cases  singular  and  plural,  and  is  said  to  be  inflected 
according  to  the  first  declension,  thus : — 


*  Wiih  this  diSerefise,  that  in  the  itfirau  wcAtAA.  tMvter  sinipilAr  tU«  ^ 
hetive  ban  f  9  instead  of  a  f . 
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N*  V. 


SiNOULAB. 

Haac        Fem.  Neat. 


"-IKS '""'lis 

Dat.    gutenv  ^ntev,    QnUm, 
kcc.     guten^    gute^      QnM\ 

PARADIGMS. 
I.  Masculine. 
Singular. 
NoM.  rotter    fflBeiiv         red  wine, 

Gen.  J^J^J  I  ffl3etne«,  of  red  wine, 

Dat.  rot^em   ffieme,   to  red  wine, 
Ace.  rotten    fflBem,        red  wine ; 

n.  Fbkinine* 

Singular. 

NoM.  fuge  grud^t,  sweet  fruit, 
Gen.  fufcr  %m(i)tf  of  sweet  fruit, 
Dat.  fuger  ^vndjtf  to  sweet  fruit. 
Ace  fii|e  Snid^t,     sweet  fruit; 

m.  Neuter, 
Singular. 
NoM.  gute§    ®e(b/        goodmonej, 

Gbn.  ^U™  >  ®elbe«,  of  good  money, 

Dat.  gutem  (Sefte,  to  good  money. 
Ace.  guted    (Sett,       good  money; 


Plural. 

Fte  all  golden. 


NoM.  gute/       good, 

Gen.  gutet/  of  good 

Dat.  guten,  to  good, 
Ace  gute,       good 


Plural. 

rotjie  SBetne, 

rotifer  Seine/ 

rot^ien  fflBetnen. 
rot^e  fflBetne. 

Plural. 

fu0e  %xvii)tt, 
fuger  grud^te, 
fiif  en  gruc^tetc 
fu|e  ^ruc^te. 

Plural. 

^nU  (Setbet/ 

guter  ®e(berf 

Qutm  ®e(bem/ 
^nU  (Seller. 


Obs.  1st.  The  following  are  some  of  the  indeclinable  wordt 
which  may  precede  the  adjective  without  affecting  its  termination' 
cttoo^/Some;  9  e n  u  g/ enough ;  atterUi/Ofvanoussorts;  me^v^ 
more;  oiel/  much;  tocnlQ,  little;  in  ^e  plural  the  numerals 
I  to  et^  Ittl,  &c.  e.  g.  9  e  n  n  g  rct^er  SBeltt/  enough  red  wfne ;  a  I 
letUi  fSf e  ^^t/ a  yariety  of  sweet  fruit;  loenig  gute^  SSr^b, 
little  good  bread. 

Obs.  2d.  We  are  to  regard  e  6  as  the  reffular  termination  of  tihs 
genitiTe  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  uiough  en  most  always 
takes  its  place  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  when  the  noun  itself  has 
e  6  in  the  genitive ;  e.  g,  aut  ^  n  SBeincff/  Mte  n  ^afiM,  of  cold  ynr 
ter ;  Um  t  n  @c(bc^«  of  ready  money. 
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SECOND  DECLENSION. 
5  57.  An  adjective  belongs  to  the  second  decleii' 
rion,  when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  d^nite  articU 
bar,  bit,  bo^,  hy  a  demonstrative  or  relative  prorunm,  or 
an  indefinite  numeral.  It  then  assumes  the  temtination 
tin  the  nominative  singular  for  all  genders,  and  in  the 
accusative  singular  feminine  and  neater,  and  the  tei^ 
mination  e  it  in  all  the  remaining  cases  singular  and 
plural. 
The  pronouns  and  indefinite  numerals  are  : — 

bieftr,  Cieft,  bitfeS,  thia ; 

jeiKT,  jcnt,  icnte,  that,  yonder; 

1m\elb!,  ticjttbt,  baf[((be,  tbe  Bame; 

bcrtenige,  Etqenigc,  to^ienigt,  that ; 

nKldxT,  tcctdjc,  toAiiti,  who,  whieh ; 

f«td)«,  fclchc,  |Dld)c^,  Bochj 

ifbtt,  iett,  ictti,  )  „__u 

iMfl4(c,  i«9li4(,i(9fi4rt,5 

«nn,illle,  dllid,  all; 

riniger,  ctniw,  sinigd,  {  Bevatal- 

nwii^"^'  miindie,  tnandfte,  many  a,  As. 

$68.    PARADIGMS. 
Sinohlas.  Plvbal. 

Hue.  F*in,  Nant  For  aU  emdn. 

N.  ber  gute,    bfe  gute,    baS  gute,   i  bte  guten,      tbe  good, 

G.  bti  guten,  bee  gutfii,  bed  guten,  bn  guten,  of  the  goo^ 

D.  bem  guten,  bee  guten,  bem  giiten,  ben  guten,  to  the  gfxi, 

A.  ben  guten,  bie  gute,    lai  gute  j   |  bte  guten,     the  good 

I.    Stefer  leeif*  SRann,  this  wise  man. 
SmouLAB.  PLmt&i.. 


NoK.  bfefer  wrife    9Rann, 
GsK.  biefeS  weifen  llOIanneS, 
Dat.  biefem  mei'fen  Snanne, 
Ace  biefen  weifen  Wivin ; 


btefe  toetfen  9H5imei, 
biefer  toeifen  nRorniet/ 
biefen  toetfen  !IRannenv 
biefe  weifen  fSlimnn. 


n.    3^6*  f^one  QSUime,  each  fiiir  flower, 
SiKoui>AiL  PLinuia 

NoM,  febe  ft^one   Stume,        I  weWje  fiidonen  SBhnnen? 

Gmk.  jeber  fdjonen  SBlume,        |  welt^er  ft^onen  fflfumen? 

Dat,  jebet  fi^cnen  5itume,  voetcfien  fAcnen  SBIumen? 

4oo.  iebe  fdjfene   aSlume-         '<«\fti«  ^Ti«ft%\>KM».y 
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ni.    3ened  griint  %^tb,  yonder  gieen  ield, 
SiMiuLAK.  Plural. 


NoM    jened  griine  gelb, 
Gen   jened  ^riincn  gelbc^, 
Dat.  jenem  grunen  JJ^lbe, 
Ace.  jene^  griine  Selb ; 


jene  grunen  getoer, 
jener  griinen  gclbet/ 
jenen  griincn  Selbem, 
jene  griinen  getter. 


So  decline :  bcrfctbe  totl^^  SS^etn/  the  same  red  wine ;  bte  6effetf 
gru*t  (pi.  ^ficfctc),  the  better  fniit ;  weldjcg  ncujlc  ^Uib  (pi.  ^Iciber)  ? 
which  newest  garment  ? 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1st,  According  to  the  usage  of  many  writers  the  adjective  rejects 
the  n  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural,  when  it  is  preceded  by  one  of 
the  words  eintge/  some;  cttt^C/  mc^te  or  mt\)vetc,  seve- 
ral; mandii,  t)  i  e  t  e^  many ;  a  K  e^  all ;  as,  alle  ftetpt^e  &d^iiin,  all 
diligent  scholars ;  mU  et)(e  9)2cnfcben/  many  noble  men,-  &c.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  make  this  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

2d,  When  the  definite  article,  being  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
coalesces  with  it  into  one  word  (§  10),  the  inflection  of  the  adjec- 
tive is  not  thereby  altered ;  e.  g.  bur^^gti^ne  ^(b^  through  the 
green  field ;  im  gtopen  ^a\x\c,  in  the  great  house. 


THIRD  DECLENSION. 

§  59.  An  adjective  is  inflected  according  to  the 
third  declension,  when  it  is  preceded  either  by  the  tn- 
defimte  articUyhy  a  personal  or  possessive  pronoun,  or  by 
the  singular  of  the  indefinite  numeral  ttixif  no,  none. 
It  assumes  the  terminations  of  the  first  declension  in 
ike  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  (er,  e,  e^),  and  in 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter  (c,  e^) 
and  the  terminations  of  the  second  declension  in  all 
the  remaining  cases. 

The  pronouns  are :  personal,  tc^,  ^u,  tt,  fie,  ed,  tt)ir,  t^r,  fie, 
I,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they ;  possessive,  mein,  t)etn,  fctti/ 
gnfet/  euer,  tl^r^  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  her  (the k), 

PARADIGMS. 

SlNGULAB.  PlUBAIi. 

Hasc  Fem.  Neat  ForaHgenden 

NoM.  ein     guter,  eine  ^vAt,    etit      guteS, 

Gen.  etneS  guten,  efner  guten,  etne«  guteit, 

Dat.  ftncm  guten,  etner  guten,  etnem  guten,  I  ^eisvwi  ^u\!W^ 

kcc.  einen  guten,  eme   ^ntt^    ein      ftute^  \  \  \Axvt    ^>aX«^. 


fetne    guten, 
fetner  gutetu 
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I.    SOMit  dttter  Sntber,  1117  good  brother. 


Singular. 

NoM.  metn  guter  Sniber/ 
Gen.  metned  guten  iBntberd/ 
Dat.  metnem  guteit  ©ruber. 
Ace.  metnen  guten  Sntber; 


PluraZi. 

metne  guten  fBritber^ 
metner  guten  SSrubtr^ 
meinen  guten  Srtibeni> 
metne  guten  SBrfiber* 


n.    3(^re  iungfle  &d)meftev,  her  yoimgesC  sister. 


Singular. 

NoM.  i^re  jungfle  ©(^wefter. 
Gen.  iffxex  jungflen  ©c^wefler/ 
Dat.  i^rer  jungflen  ©c^wefler/ 
Aco.  tbre  tungfle  ©d^mefler ; 


Plural. 

t^re  jungflen  @(^meflenv 
i^rer  jungflen  ® d&meflem^ 
i^ren  jungflen  ©d^wejlem, 
t^re  lungflen  ©(^meflem. 


ni.    Unfer  groped  ^ou^,  our  large  house. 
Singular.  Plural. 


NoM.  unfer  groge*  ?)ttu6, 
Gen.  unfre^  grog  en  ?)aufe^, 
Dat.  unferm  grof  en  |)aufe. 
Ace.   unfer  groged  $ttu^  5 


unfre  grofen  ^dufer, 
unfrer  grogen  ?>dufer, 
unfem  grogen  |)aufenfy 
unfre  grogen  ^aufer. 


So  declme :  fein  fc^onerer  Xag  (gen.  Xage^),  no  finer  day, 
fctne  ongene^me  3?etfe  (pi.  JRetfen),  his  pleasant  journey ;  bebi 
guted  Stnb  (gen.  StnbeS,  pi.  Stnber),  thy  good  child. 

RemarA,  The  adjectiye  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  whea 
it  followa  one  of  the  personal  pronouns  tc^,  I ;  bU/  thou ;  mtt,  we; 
t6r  (®te)/  you ;  except  in  the  genitive  case,  where  the  definite  ar 
tide  mast  he  supplied ;  e.  g.  tc^  armcr  ^ann,  1  poor  man ;  gen 
metner,  be^  arnien  ^atinti,  of  me,  the  poor  man ;  dat.  mtt cx> 
men  so^anne,  to  me  poor  man ;  ace.  mtcft  armen  ^ann,  me  poor  man. 
So  also,  bu  gute  Sautter,  thou  good  mother ;  gen.  betnet^  bet  gas 
ten  SKuttcr,  &c. ;  iftr  guten  Ceute,  you  good  people ;  dat  eu(!^  gntin 
8euten ;  ace.  euc^  guten  Seute,  &c. 

observations  on  the  three  declensions. 

$  60.  Ohs,  1st.  When  adjectives,  terminating  in  e(,  er,  en/  are 
inflected,  they  frequently  drop  the  e  of  those  terminations  for  the 
sake  of  euphony ;  as,  ein  eMer  (instead  of  ebeter)©c^n/  a  mag 
iianimo7is  son ;  bcr  eb  n  e  (for  ctj  e  n  c)  8©cg,  the  smooth  road  ;  bie  UU 
t  r  e  (instead  of  Mtt  ere)  ^rud)t,  the  hitter  fruit.  Sometimes  this  e  is 
retained,  and  that  of  the  syllahle  of  inflection  is  rejected  in  its  stead, 
especially  in  the  dative  case ;  as,  ein  ^ettrer  ^tmmeC/  clear  sky,  gen. 
nitf^  l^tren  ^i^imet^^  dat  ctnetu  F)ett  e  r  n  (not  bett  e  r  e  n  or  bett  r  e  n) 
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.^mmeC/  &c. ;  tett  eb  e ( ti/  l^t  e  ¥n  J^v^ti,  to  the  gepyerous,  eheerfiA 
hearts. 

Obs,  2d.  The  attributive  adjective  is  frequently  left 
aninflected  like  the  predicative.    This  is  the  case : — 

Ist,  When  U  is  placed  after  its  substantive,  as  the  predicate  of 
an  abridged  proposition ;  as,  bte  .^(ippC/  f  (|>  r  o  f  f  unb  ft  til,  the  cliff, 
xough  and  steep ;  tie  fSitdc,  fret  unb  f  cff  e((o^  ergel^cn  fic^  in  um 
g^meptun  9{4uinen  (©filler)/  the  eyes,  free  and  anshack.%d,  roam 
through  the  measureless  abyss  of  space. 

2d,  In  poetry  and  conversational  German,  *he  e^  is  oAen  dropped 
in  the  ace.  neut.  sing,  of  the  first  and  third  declensions ;  as,  ou  (for 
gute^)  S3ro^^  good  bread ;  a  ( t  (Slfett/  old  iron ;  ctn  u  r  a  ( t  ^crt^  an 
ancient  saying,  &c. 

3d,  When  the  adjective  is  used  adverUally^  to  limit  the  meaning 
of  another  adjective ;  as,  etn  gong  neue^  $aVL^,  a  house  entirely 
sew;  tie  unet;n)attet  frc^c  ^oAfcx^X,  intelligence  cheering  be- 
yond expectation;  ctn  neu  etngebuntenc^  S3u%,  a  newly  bound 
book. 

If  in  these  cases  the  adjective  is  inflected,  the  sense  is  entirely  al- 
tered >— etn  Ofxnyi^,  neue^  ^u^^  an  entire,  new  house ;  tie  unenoattete^ 
fu^  92adftri^t/  the  unexpected,  cheering  intelligence ;  ein  neue^/  ein< 
gebuntenes  ^iid)/  a  new  book,  bound. 

$  61.  Ohs,  3d.  If  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  limits  the  mean- 
ing of  another  substantive,  and  is  placed  before  it,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter loses  its  article  (§  9),  the  adjective  connected  with  the  latter 
substantive  must  be  inflected  according  to  the  first  declension ;  e.  g. 
fAnt$  ^attti  {(inafler  @o^n,  instead  of:  ber  iftngfle  ^^n  feine^ 
IMvt^/  his  fathers  youngest  son ;  unfte^  ^ufeg  oxi^  e  t  Q^U,  in- 
stead of:  bet  gcdpte  n  SsuU  unfere4  ^^fe^^  to  the  greatest  pillat 
o(  our  house. 

Obs.  4th.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are  con- 
nected with  the  same  substantive,  they  all  follow  the 
same  rules  of  inflection : — 

1.  ®\xUv,  xcti)iv,  (auttet:  SBetn/  good,  red,  pure  wine. 
NoM.  gutet/  tot^et/  (autrec  SBein, 

Dat.  gutent/  rotf)em/  (autcrm  Seine/ 
Ace.  guten/  rotten,  loutern  SBetn* 

II*  jDte  retfe^  fd^Sne,  gute  ^ixd^t,  the  ripe,  fair,  good  frott. 

NoM.  tie  reifc,  fcftgnc^  gute  J^ud^^ 
GsN.  ter  teifen/  fc^nen/  guten  Jruc^t/  lu 
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III.  Unfcr  fifinti,  ffcHnH  ©ro^,  our  £me,  green 

NoM.  unfet  fd><inc^,  grilncs  ®va^, 
Gen.  unfre^  [d}i>ncn,  grunm  (S^tafeg^  2C» 

With  respect  to  case  I,  however,  usage  is  not  decidedly  cstab* 
lished,  as  the  last  adjective  frequently  follows  the  inflection  oftba 
Ist  declension  in  the  nom.  sing,  and  plur.  only,  and  that  of  the 
Sd  declension  in  all  the  remaining  cases :  toaxmt,  frifc^e  !DHt6/  warm, 
fresh  milk,  gen.  and  dat.  toorntet^ frf4 en  SKtk^ ;  QuM,  wdfti  S^vtt, 
good  white  bread,  gen.  gutc^^  wct^en  Strobed/ dat.  gutem,  tveipen 
hteU,  pi.  ^nU,  mx^  IsBrcbe,  gen.  guter  mctf  en  fQxett,  }c 


II.    COMPARISON. 


§  62.  In  German,  as  in  English,  there  are  two 
modes  of  comparing  adjectives,  called  the  terminational 
and  the  compound  comparisons. 

The  former  makes  the  comparative  and  superlative 
by  adding  certain  terminations  to  the  simple  form  of 
the  positive  ;  the  latter  by  prefixing  to  it  the  adverbs 
of  comparison :  me  ^r^  more;  am  meifleit  or  l^oc^fl^ 
most. 

Rule  I.  The  terminational  comparative  is  formed  by  ad- 
ding e  t/  and  the  terminational  superlatiYe  by  adding  ft  or  efl 
to  &e  root  of  the  positire ;  e.  g.  fro(^/  comp.  fro(^  e  r^  superL  fxof 
f^e  it,  glad,  glader,  gladest ;  md)^  xtid)  t  x,  xtxif  %  rich,  richer, 
richest ;  fd^ott/  fc^on  e  x,  fc^^on  %  beaudful,  more  beautifiil,  most 
beautiful. 

Rtde  n.  Adjectives,  containing  the  vowels  a,  d^  u,  gener- 
ally modify  them  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  d^^rees ; 
e.  g  aJi,  otter,  dtteft  old,  older,  oldest ;  grog,  groger,  gtof t, 
great,  greater,  greatest. 

§  63.  The  vowels  of  the  root,  however,  are  nd 
modified  in  the  following  instances : — 

Ist,  In  all  participles  which  have  become  susceptible  of  com« 
parison,  by  assuming  the  signification  of  adjectives ;  as,  rafent« 
mad  ;  fcf)(a^Ttt)^  decisive;  oerfc^(agen, canning;  Dccwcrfcn, abandoned, 
&c. ;  e   g.  rafcnb/  comp.  rafcnb  er,  superl.  rafcnbj!. 

3d,  All  adjectives  containing  the  diphthong  a  u ;  as,  ta\x\) 
rough,  comp.  raul)cr,  superl.  rQu()c|l ;  so :  grou,  grey ;  toub  deaf, 
laut,  loud,  &c. 

Jtf,  Derivative  adjectives  teimvoa^itug  VELt\,^x>^Xk,^,  ^x  vo^qqa 
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of  the  affixes  hat,  \am,  I)  a  ft/  ig^  i^t  (id^  ic*/^.  g.  tntiUl,  dark^ 
tcccfcn/  dry ;  l)CiQCX,  slender ;  furd)t&at:/  formidable ;  rat^fani/  adyisa;* 
ble;  icil)a%  malicious;  toolbt^/ woody ;  grofid^t/  grass-like;  t^itf 
ltd)/  feasible,  &c. 

4th,  In  the  following : 

S3ta$/  pale ;  fiat,  clear ; 

hunt,  variegated  ;         fmpp,  tight ; 

laf)m,  lame; 


^af)l,  fallow ; 
folfi/  false ; 
fro^/  joyful ; 
Qexatc,  straight ; 
gefunb/  healthy ; 
alatt,  smooth ; 
Oo!)I/  hollow ; 
ictt,  kind ; 
icil)l,  bald ; 


(o^/  loose ; 
matt,  wearied ; 
mcrf(^/  brittle ; 
mdt,  naked; 
ptott/flat; 
plnnvp,  clumsy ; 
xel),  raw ; 
runb/  round; 


fanft/  gentle ; 
fatt/  satisfied ; 
jcbtaff,  slack ; 
Want,  slender ; 
ftart/  numb ; 
ftc(5/ proud; 
fttaff/  stiff; 
ftumm/  dumb ; 
toQ/  mad ; 
neVi,  full ; 
ga()m/  tame. 


favQ,  stingy ; 

§  64.  When  the  adjective  ends  either  in  b,  t,  j!,  i,  p,  fd^  or  ^ 
the  e  before  the  ft  of  the  superlatives  becomes  essential  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  commonly  rejected ;  e. 
ff.  morfd)/  brittle,  superl.  morfdb  eft;  ftetj,  proud,  superl.  ftclgeft  K.; 
but,  ftor,  clear,  superl.  {(or ft;  tapfct,  valiant,  superl.  tapfcrft; 
f<l^u(Mg/  culpable,  superl.  fd^utttg  ft  lu 

Polysyllables  terminating  in  cl,  Ct  or  en,  generally  reject 
the  e  of  this  termination  in  £e  comparative,  but  resume  it  again  in 
the  superlative;  e.  ?.  ebet,  comp.  ettec  (instead  of  cMcx),  superl. 
eb  e  ( ft ;  fetter,  cheenul,  comp.  Ijeit  t  e  r,  superl.  I^eit  e  r  ft ;  tVQChtn,  de- 
voted, comp.  erge6 net, superl.  etgcO e n ft* 

§  65.  Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  inflected 
like  positive  a^^ectives;  thus: — 

1.  Better  wine  2.  fairer  flower,  3.  greener  field. 

N  i&efT^ci^  ©ein,       fd)5nete    JBtumc  gtfincte^  getb, 

O  beifeten  SBetne^,     fd)6neret  S3Aime         grdnecen  §e(t)c$  2(. 

So :  ber  6eft  e  SBetn,  the  best  wine,  gen.  bc^  tcft  e  n  SBclne^  it.,  Hf 
f^ttft    SStume^  gen.  bet  fc^Snft  e  n  S3(ume  :c. 

IBRE6ULAK   COMPARISON. 

§  66.  The  fbllowing  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  conni 
parison: — 

CoMF.  Superl. 

beffer,          beft,  good,  better,  best; 

iofeer,           ^oc^ft  high,  higher,  highest; 

na^er,           noc^ft,  near,  nearer,  nearest; 


Posrr. 


r 

tr 

n 

u 

9f 

» 

9f 

tf 

9f 

19 

u 

u 

99 

99 
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Also  the  ad?erb8 : — 
gern/      (teber^   am  IxA^tn,     gladHj^  moie  gladly,  most  gladly 
(»en{9),  mtnber,  am  mtitbcften,  Bttle,   less,  least 

§  67.  There  are  a  number  of  adjectives,  derived  from  adi 
verbs  of  place,  which  under  a  comparative  form  have  a  posi* 
five  signification,  and  hence  their  comparative  is  wanting : — 

Posit.     Supbrl. 

tcx,  bte^  bad  augete/    dugerflC/  outer,  extreme,  utteimoft 

19  (^tntecc,    ^tntenlc,  hind,  hindermost; 

tr  tmtere/    tnncrflc,  inner,  innermost; 

t9  mtttlere,  mtttelflf/  nnddle,  middlemost; 

f,  ntebere,  nieberjlC/  lower,  lowermost; 

rr  obcre^      obcrjle,  upper,  uppermost; 

19  nnttte,    unterflc,  under,  undermost; 

99  jjorbccc,  )»orber{le/  fore,  foremost 

COMPARISON   OF    ADVERBS. 

§  68«  Adverbs  of  maimer,  the  form  of  which  is  generally 
the  same  with  that  of  adjectives,  are  likewise  susceptible  oi 
compaiison;  as,  Qe^d)wint,  gefc^tDtnbet/  fc^on/  fd^onet/  swiftij, 
more  swifUj,  beautify,  more  beautifully.  They  express  the 
superlative,  however,  by  prefixing  to  it  a  m  (a  contrac^on  fi» 

an  tern,  §  10);    as,  am  ^e^d^wintfttn,  am  i6)bnfttn,  most 
swiftly,  most  beautifully. 

But  when  no  comparison^  bnt  simply  eminence  ie  to  be  denoted 
Dy  the  superlative,  o  u  f  ^/  a  contraction  of  the  preposition  auf  with 
the  accusative  of  the  article  (ba^),  is  prefixed,  or  jum/  a  contraction 
of  the  preposition  gu  with  the  dative  of  the  article  (bem)  ;  e.  g.  auf  ^ 
fccunb(td)fle/  jum  fi^enflcn/  most  kindly,  most  beautifuUy ;  er  empfing 
mt(^  auf^  ^6fUc^|}e/he  received  me  most  courteously.  The  ad* 
verbial  superlative  of  eminence,  which  is  aho  called  the  c^sohUe 
superlative,  may  likewise  be  expressed  by  the  simple  form  of  tfaa 
degree,  or  by  the  termination  e  n  ^  ;  as,  gUtigf!/  most  kindly ;  inl 
ntgft^  most  cordially ;  ^^c^flcn^^  at  the  most;  l^ngften^/  at  the  longest 

OlSERVATIONS. 

§  69.  Ohs.  1.  The  plural  of  the  comparative  miiv,  more,  is 
m  e  f)  t  e  or  nt  e  ^  r  c  t  e,  which  is  used  as  an  indefinite  numeral  in 
the  sense  of  the  English  several* 

Ohs.  2.  The  two  numerals,  tct  erf!e,  the  first,  bet  U%Xt,  the  last, 
though  Superlatives  in  sense,  give  rise  to  new  comparatives  bet 
f r  fl e r  e  and  tcr  li%Xtxt,  which  correspond  to  the  English  th€ 
former — tAe  latter. 

Obs.  3.    The  compound  comparaHre  becomes  necessaiy  whr« 
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ftwc  adjectives,  denoting  qualities  of  different  degprees,  are  predk 
«ated  of  the  same  person  or  thing ;  e.  g.  et  tfl  m  c  btr  fait  aH  voatni, 
he  is  rather  cold  than  warm ;  tu  ^tfl  mcl)X  gclcl^rt  a(g  fluQ,  thou 
art  more  learned  than  prudent. 

Obs.  4.  The  compound  superlative  becomes  necessary  when 
the  indefinite  article  precedes ;  e.  g.  etn  I)  IS  d^  ft  gtaufamet  ^enfd), 
8  moat  cruel  man ;  cine  M  c^  ft  def£f)r(t(!^e  fHctfe  a  most  dangerous 
journey. 

Obs,  5.  There  are  a  number  of  particles  (adverbs)  which  are 
frequently  placed  before  adjectives  or  every  degree  of  comparison 
to  render  their  meaning  intensive.  They  are : — 1st,  With  the  post- 
Hve,  &  u $ e r  f!/  extremely ;  I)  ^6)  ft,  highly ;  fe^v,  very,  &c.  Sd, 
With  the  comjwira^wc,  Diet,  much;  toettorbet  weitcni,  by  far; 
n  0  (^/  yet,  &c.  3d,  With  the  superlative^  bet  ti)  e  1 1  e  ni/  by  far ; 
and  the  prefix  alter;  e.g.  feftt  f^6n,  very  pretty;  welt  grSper, 
by  far  greater ;  a  l(  e  rf(^Snfl/  most  beautiful  of  alL 

Obs.  6.  In  compansons,  at^  corresponds  to  the  English  than, 
and  n>le  to  the  Exiglish  as;  e.  g.  @te  finb  citter  at$  xSi,  you  aia 
older  than  I ;  ec  tfl  fo  grcp  n)  i  e  fcin  SSater,  he  is  as  tall  as  his 
father. 

in.    USE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OP  ADJECTIVES. 

§  70.  1.  Adjectives  of  every  degree  of  comparison  may 
be  employed  substantively ;  but  they  even  then  retain  the  in- 
flection of  adjectives ;  e.  g.  ber  ^etf  e^  the  wise  (man),  sage ; 
etn  SBetf  c  r,  a  sage ;  bie  ©dj^one,  the  fiiir  woman ;  tad  Srlfra* 
benC/  the  sublime. 

2.  With  respect  to  adjectives  which  are  used  substantively 
in  the  neuter  gender,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish : — 

1st,  Those  which  assume  no  termination,  and  which  designate 
either  some  abstract  quality^  or  some  material  named  after  that 
quality;  e.  g.  ta^  £R  e d)  X,  justice ;  er  fprit^t  etn  reined  >D  e u  tf dft^ 
he  speaks  pure  German;  Xidt  ^Uxxot'xi,  white  lead;  S3er(ine« 
S3  ( a  u,  Prussian  blue,  &c.  These  are  inflected  like  substantives 
of  the  earlier  declension,  aftd  are  used  in  the  singular  only ;  as, 
to«  JBtou,  Ui  93tau«  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  assume  the  terminations  of  the  attributive  adjec* 
tive  and  are  inflected  like  it;  e.  g.  bad  ©ute^  the  good  (3d  decl.)  ; 
itioa^  ®\xXit,  something  good  (1st  decl.) ;  tod  drfine,  the  green ; 
etn  ®anged/  a  whole. 

§  71.  With  respect  to  their  signification^  adjectives  are  di 
vided  into  two  classes,  viz :  1st,  such  as  make  complete  sense 
of  themselves  without  the  addition  of  any  other  woixl ;  as,  qut/ 
good ;  drc§/  great,  &c.  2d,  Those  which  of  themselves  can- 
not express  an  entire  idea,  but  require  the  addition  of  soma 
X8* 
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eomplemental  notion ;  ai,  hewuft^  conscious  of;  lo^,  ^cee 
firom,  &c.  The  fi>nner  maybe  termed  absolute^  the  latter  te« 
laiive. 

The  complement  of  a  relative  adjective  may  either  be  the 
ablique  case  ($  49.  2d.)  of  a  substantive  (including  all  words  ased 
ts  such),  or  a  verb  in  the  if^nitive  with  g  u  • 


ADJECTIVES   WITH   THE   IXFIWITIVE. 

^  72.  Adjectives  signifying pof^tMtty,  duty^  neceMity^  etui* 
nesSf  difficulty^  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  with 
)  u ;  asy  ed  tfl  mtr  mc^t  m  69  lt(^  2  u  9  e(^  en,  it  is  not  possible 
forme  togo;  erifl  genot^dt  in  arbetten/  he  is  obliged 
to  work ;  berett  gu  fampfett/  ready  to  contend.  Li  this  connec- 
tion the  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  is  oflen  passivB  in  signi- 
fication ;  tetd^t  )u  madden/  easy  to  he  done;  fd^mer  iu  glauben, 
hard  to  he  helieved,  &c. 

ADJECTIVES  GOVERNING  THE  OBUQUE  CASES  OP  SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  73.  When  relative  adjectives  are  followed  by  a 
substantive,  it  is  put  either  in  the  genitive^  the  dative 
or  the  accusative. 

I.     The  adjectives  governing  the  genitive  are  : — 

60bfirftt^  in  want  of;  funbi^/  acquainted  with  ; 

6efIt|Tcn/  diligent  in ;  m&c^ttg/  master  of; 

()efu0t/  authorized ;  mClbc^  tired  of; 

Unti^x^,  in  need  of;  fd)U(btg/  guilty  of; 

(etou^t/  conscious  of;  tf)«U6aft/  partaker  of; 

ctn0cbcn!/  remembering ;  iKtt&c^tig,  suspected  ol' ; 

f&()t^,  capable  of;  t)er(ufli(^  losing; 

frob/  happy  in;  ^t>Vi,  full  of; 

^m^^i,  in  expectation  of;  tpibtig,  worthy  of. 
gcwip/.  certain  of ; 

Examples.  @tncr  ^prac^e  m&c^tig  fctn,  to  be  master  of  a  lan- 
guage; (in?^  $8erbrcdKn^  fc^uUig,  guilty  of  a  crime;  tct  ©trafic 
»  ft  1 1  i  g,  worthy  of  punishment. 

§  74.  II.  The  adjectives  which  govern  the  daiivs 
case  are : — 

Ist,  Such  as  are  derived  from  verbs  which  govern  the  dati?e ; 
sa*  0el)crfam/  obedient  ta ;  ttenflbat,  bound  in  service  to ;  ixtbuat 
Wa   obliged  to,  &c. 
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2d.     The  following : — 

&l)n{x6j,  resembling ; 
ongenieffen,  suited  to; 
angctie()m/  agreeable ; 
anflji^t^  offensive ; 
Mannt,  known ; 
(e^enT/  convenient ; 
hetou^t,  known ; 
btcntid),  serviceable ; 
etgett/  own ; 
fccmb/  strange ; 
frcunilid)/  friendly ; 
gcdcntuorttg^  present  to ; 
gcl^uftg^  fluent ; 
gcniap/  suited  to ; 
gcnetgt^  inclined ; 
gcn^ogcti/  kind; 
9etuod)fcn/  equal  to ; 
glctd)/  like ; 

n&ttg/  gracious ; 

etifani/  salutary ; 
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i)C%  kind ; 
(6fli9/  troublesome  ; 
ikh,  dear,  agreeable ; 
nad^t^eittg/  hurtful ; 
ml)C,  near ; 
nti^tic^/  useful ; 
\^titl\d),  injurious ; 
fd^ulbig/  indebted ; 
trcU/  true,  faithful ; 
(ibcrlcden/  superior ; 
unocrgcpttc^/  ever  memorable  lo 
wvMd^tXQ,  suspected  by ; 
tjcrbcrbtift/  destructive  to ; 
\)iv\)a%  odious  to ; 
ucrwantt,  related ; 
t)crtf)ct(f)afr/  advantageouj ; 
tDtbrtg/  loathsome ; 
n)tn(cmmen,  welcome ; 
gugct^OH/  addicted  to. 


Examples :  tcr  ®o^n  ift  fctncni  SSatcc  a ^n  ( i  ^^  the  son  resemble* 
nis  father;  ec  if!  fdnem  S3erufe  nt^t  g  e  ru  a  d)  fc  n,  he  is  not  equal  to 
his  calling;  c^  tfl  it)ni  b  c  i ( fam,  it  is  salutary  to  him ;  tolt  ml  bin 
icftSbnen  fd^ulbtg?  how  much  do  I  owe  you?  ecift  mit  ©er^ttgt 
he  is  odious  to  me,  &;c. 

IIL  Adjectives  denoting  the  measure,  weight,  or  worth  of  a 
thing;  also  age  or  duration  of  time,  govern  the  accusative; 
aSf  gn>oIf  $funb  fc^n>cr/  twelve  pounds  in  weight;  eittm  Sin^ 
b  r  e  1 1,  of  the  breadth  of  a  finger ;  einen  l^atcr  n>  e  r  t  ()/  worth  a 
crown ;  er  if!  gcl^n  3a^r  a  (t^  he  is  ten  years  old ;  fdnf  Sa^te  t  a  n  ^ 
for  five  years,  ^. 


NUMERALS. 


§  75.  Numerals  are  either  definite  or  indefinite  ;  as, 
Diet,  jc^n,  four,  ten  ;  t) i e f,  a H e,  many,  all. 

Definite  numerals  are  divided  into  two  classes :— ' 
Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 

Cardinal  numerals  are  such  as  express  simply  the  number 
of  persons  or  things  in  answer  to  the  question  "Aow  many  7^ 
tiev  three ;  merjig/ forty. 

Ordinal  numerals  designate  the  rank  of  a  person  or  thing  ihi 
a  series ;  as,  ber  erfle^  the  first ;  ber  smolfte^  the  twelflh. 
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Ordinals  are  formed  from  cardinals  by  annexing  the  termi 
nation  (I  t,  when  the  cardinal  ends  in  ^  and  the  terminatiok 
te  in  all  other  cases;  as,  bet  stDanatgfle,  merte^  the  tw^i. 
tieth,  fourth. 

Exceptions.  The  ordinal  of  etii/  one,  is  irregular:  bec  etflc 
(instead  of  Ut  einte),  the  first.  Instead  of  Ut  ^xotxt^,  tht 
■econd,  it  was  formerly  customary  to  say  tec  a  n  t  e  t  e* 

§  76.  The  following  is  a  list  of  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numerals: — 

Cabdinal. 

1.  ein^ctn^,  one; 

3.  s^x,  two ; 

3.  bret/  three ; 

4.  Dter,  four ; 
6.  fftnf/  five ; 

6.  \i6)^,  six ; 

7.  pebcii/  seven ; 

8.  a6)t,ei^\it; 

9.  neun/nine; 

10.  ^bft/ten; 

11.  e(f^  eleven; 
13.  9(o8(f,  twelve,  &e. 

13.  treiaef)n; 

14.  mcrael^n; 

15.  fftnfic^n; 

16.  fc*ac&n; 

17.  fiebenjcftn  or  f!e6ge()n 

18.  ac^tjcpn; 

19.  neun^el^n; 

30.  gwanjig; 

31.  (in  unb  sn>anat0 ; 
33.  jwei  unb  gKponjtg^  ^c. 

30.  bretptg; 

31.  einunb  breiptg^^;. 
4a  tier  jig; 
60.  fiinftig; 
60.  fecftjtg; 
70,  {tebenatd  or  {leibglg 
80.  ac^tgi^; 
90.  neungtg; 

100.  bunbett; 

101.  ^unbert  unb  etn^ ; 
103.  Iftunbert  unb  jwet ; 
103   l^unbert  unb  bm  ic. 
MO  ^t^nbert; 

SCO,  bm^bert; 


OSDINAL. 

n, 

bie^ba^ 

erfle,    the  first. 

/# 

#/ 

tt 

gwcttc,    "  second. 

// 

// 

tt 

britte,    ««  third. 

// 

n 

tt 

toiertC/    ««  fourth. 

// 

if 

tt 

fanfte,   "  fifth. 

/# 

// 

It 

fe*fle,    «  sixth. 

// 

tt 

It 

fiebcnte, "  seventh. 

// 

ff 

tt 

a^%     "  eighth. 

// 

// 

tt 

neunte,  "  ninth. 

// 

// 

11 

yi\iXiXi,    '*  tenth. 

// 

tt 

tt 

elite,      "  eleventh. 

// 

tt 

It 

fl»h\fu,  <<  twelfth,  &0i 

// 

tt 

tt 

btet$ei;)nte. 

// 

tt 

It 

mctjel^nte. 

// 

tt 

It 

fSnfte^nte. 

// 

tt 

It 

fccftac^nte. 

// 

It 

It 

fiebcnjc^ntc  or  jiebje^ntr 

// 

tt 

tt 

adt)t3ebnte. 

// 

tt 

tt 

neungel^nte. 

// 

tt 

It 

awangtgffe. 

// 

tt 

It 

etn  unb  snKingt^fie. 

// 

tt 

It , 

Sn>etunb^n>anstgfie,ie. 

// 

It 

tt 

bretptgfle. 

// 

tt 

tt 

etn  unb  btetft^e  lu 

// 

It 

It 

mcrgigfte. 

// 

tt 

It 

fUnfiiQlle. 

// 

tt 

It 

fedfeigfte. 

// 

It 

It 

ffcbenjlgfte  or  (lebgigfti. 

// 

tt 

It 

oc^taljfle. 

// 

tt 

11 

neunjigfle. 

// 

It 

tt  . 

^unbertfle. 

M 

It 

It 

^unbert  unb  erflc. 

// 

It 

11 

bunbertunbgwelte. 

// 

It 

it 

bunbertunbbntteifc 

// 

II 

It 

SkDeibunbettfte* 

It 

n 

H 

4:^1 


Caboinal 

Obdinal* 

400.  t)icr6unl)ert ; 
600.  fQnf bunbert ; 
600.  fc*«^unbcrt; 
700.  jic6cn()untert ; 
800.  a^^t^ntett; 
900.  mun^unbctt; 
<000.  taufcnt); 

tKfr^bttt/^^  merl^unbertflc; 
»i    //    //    fanfbuntettflc. 
//    //    //    fe*«bunbert|tc. 

//    //    //    fi^^^n^ui^^^^^^ 
H    tf    //    A4t()unbectfle« 
if    M    $»    neun^unbertfle. 
//    //    //    toufcnbfle. 

2000.  gweitaufent. 

3D00.  brettaufent. 
100,000.  ^unberttaufenb. 
1,000,000.  erne  smiaion. 
3,000,000.  stoei  SOHQionen. 

OBSERVATJONS. 

§  77.     Ohs.  1.    When  e  t  n  stands  in  conn  action  with  oinei 
numerals,  it  is  indeclinable ;  as,  e  i  iT  unb  loiergtg^  fixity  one 
e  t  n  taufenb  ac^tbunbert  funf  unb  xAtx\\%,  1845.    In  other  ca 
ees  it  is  always  inflected.     This  may  be  done  in  fowr  difl^rent 
ways : — 

1st,  If  the  numeral  e  t  it/  either  alone  or  with  an  adjeodye,  limits 
the  meaning  of  a  substantive,  and  is  not  preceded  hy  any  other  df 
elinable  wordy  it  follows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  e  ttl« 
e  i  n  e^  zxn,  and  differs  from  it  only  by  a  greater  stress  of  accentua- 
tion ;  e.  g.  c  t  n  (gutcr)  9}2ann/  one  (good)  man ;  e  i  n  e  (3Ute)  ^lavi, 
one  (good)  woman ;  e  i  n  (gutc^)  Jttnb/  one  (good)  child. 

2d,  When  it  stands  entirely  alone ^  either  in  an  absolute  sense  or 
relating  to  some  substantive  understood,  it  is  inflected  like  an  ad- 
jective of  the  first  declension— e  tnet,  etnC/  eine^^  &c. ;  e.  g. 
oucft  nidftt  G  i  n  e  V  tow  bO/  not  one  even  was  there ;  Gi  n  e  n  oon  un< 
lottb  ba^  Sco^  treffen^  the  lot  will  fall  on  one  of  up ;  e  i  n  e  metnrr 
©^cftern^  one  of  my  sisters,  &c. 

3d,  But  if  it  is  preceded  either  hy  the  definite  article  bet^  bte>  ba^/ 
0r  any  other  word  having  the  characteristic  terminations  oftheoT' 
tide  ($  57),  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  of  the  second  declen- 
sion; e.  g.  bet  etne  37lann/  bte  etne  ^xa\x,  ta^  cine  ^tnb/  the 
mie  man,  one  woman,  one  child,  &c. 

4th,  The  numeral  ein  follows,  finally,  the  inflection  of  the  third 
declension  of  adjectives,  when  it  isprecededhy  a  possessive  pronoun^ 
m e i  «/  b etU/  fe  i n,  &c. ;  e.  ^.  mnn  e i  n er  SBrubcr^  my  one  bro> 
ther ;  fcine  etne  ©dftnoeftet/  his  one  sister ;  (Succ  e  i  n  e  ^  $ferb,  yooi 
one  horee,  &c. 

§78.  Obs*  2.  The  numerals  gwet  and  b ret  are  in* 
fleeted  only  when  they  are  not  preceded  by  the  article  or  soma 
other  declinable  wortl ;  thus ; — 
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NoM.  5i9ct,  ttet ; 
Gen.  gioeicr,  treter ; 
Pat.  s(M\cn,  tviUn ; 
Ace.  5toct/t)tct. 

Examples:  ou^  jwcter  obcr  trcter  Seugen  SDhtnb/ from  thi 
Uwuth  of  two  or  three  witnesses ;  fage  zi  boc^  l^ne^  tret  (no 
t  \  ( i  c  n)  ^reunbett/  pray  tell  those  (tiree  friends. 

Ohs.  3.  The  remaining  cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable 
except  that  they  assume  e  tt  in  the  datire  case,  when  they  are 
used  substantively;  e.  g,  mit  ®  e  (^  f  e  n  fa^rcn,  to  ride  in  a 
coach  with  six  (horses) ;  ouf  alien  9St  c r  c n  f deepen,  to  crawl 
on  hand  and  foot.  But,  mit  fcd^d  SKanit,  with  six  men;  mit 
» i  e  r  ^b\)ncn,  with  four  sons. 

Obs*  4.  Instead  of  ^n)  C  t,  6  e  t  b  c,  both,  is  frequently  used,  and 
18  inflected  like  an  adjective  in  the  plural :  nom.  &  ct  b  e^  gen.  bc'u 
bcr^&c. ;  bie  bcibcn^  gen.  bet  bcibcn/&c. ;  fcinc  bciben^ 
gen.  fciner  beibcn,  &c. ;  e.  g.  fcine  6 e  1  b c n  ©tftber  ftnb  franf. 
both  his  brothers  are  sick  ;  bie  tctbcn  ^rcunbe  Kuavcn  ta,  both  friends 
were  there.  The  neuter  singular,  b  c  i  b  c  ^/  refers  to  two  different 
things,  but  is  nevei  applied  to  persons.  It  corresponds  to  the  Eng 
lish  :  both  the  one  and  the  other;  as,  ^aben  @te  S3tcb  cbet  SBein? 
3d)  I)<^be  b  c  t  b  e^.  Have  you  bread  or  wine  1  I  have  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

§  79.  Obs,  5.  Most  cardinal  numerals  are  adjectives, 
wmch,  however,  like  all  other  adjectives,  may  be  used  substan- 
tively. The  words  ^  u  n  b  e  r  t  and  X  a  u  f  e  n  b  are  employed 
as  collective  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  infle<^tod  as 
such:  nonu  bad  ^unbert^gen.  bed  ^unbertd/  pi.  bte^unberte; 
«•  g*  ju  4>unberten,  by  hundreds;  gu  5a u fen  ben,  hy 
thousands.  @tne  9)lt((ton  isa  noun  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der, and  occurs  only  in  connection  with  an  article. 

Obs.  6.  When  numerals  serve  simply  to  denote  cyphers^ 
or  the  abstract  notion  of  number^  they  are  substantives  of  the 
feminine  gender,  the  word  ^a\)l  being  understood ;  as,  bie 
(3ci^0  Dr^t/  the  number  three ;  bie  QSierjtg,  the  number 
forty. 

Obs,  7.  By  means  of  the  affixes  er  and  ting/  masculine  sub- 
stantives of  various  significations  are  formed  from  cardinal  num* 
bers ;  e.  g.  cin  aD  r  c  i  e  r,  ein  @  c  (^  f  c  t/  coins  of  three  and  six 
kreuzers ;  cin  2C dft t j t g c r,  a  man  of  eighty ;  Stvet  unb  gtoan^i^ 
get/ wine  grown  in  1823;  3n>it(ing/  twin;  ^rilttng/  triplet. 

0&/f»  6      Ordinal  numerals  «f«  t«v[^3\ba\^  ^eolinAd  after  ths 
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manner  of  adjectives.  When  used  substantiyei/,  tbeir  inttia. 
(etter  must  be  a  capital^  if  a  person  is  referred  t<^ :  as,  tx€ 
©rflcn  werber  bte  ie^Un  fetn/  the  first  shall  be  last. 

§  80.  To  the  preceding  classes  of  numerals  may  be  added 
the  following  compounds,  formed  partly  firom  cardinal^  partly 
from  ordinals,  and  partly  from  indefinite  numerals : — 

I.    COMPOUNDS  FORMED   FROM   CARDINAL   AND   INDEFINrTE 

NUMERALS. 

1st,  Distnhutwes ;  formed  by  prefixing  the  adverb  j  e ;  as, 
j  c  ft  e  b  e  n,  by  seven ;  j  c  S  ^  ^  n,  ten  at  a  time,  or  as  in  Eng- 
lish, j»et  unb  itoti,  two  and  two. 

2d9  Iteratives ;  formed  by  adding  the  substantive  Wal, 
time,  einmat^  once;  fun f mat,  ^ye  times;  jebc^mal,  each 
time ;  i^klmal,  many  times,  dsc.  Sometimes  £0^  a  (  is  leparat- 
ed  and  declined  like  a  substantive;  as,  etn  Waif  once;  gu 
3e^n  SO^  a  ( e  H/  ten  times.  This  is  always  the  case  when  it  is 
preceded  by  an  ordinal :  baS  erjle,  jwette  SWal,  the  first,  second 
time. 

3d,  Multiplicatives ;  formed  by  annexing  the  affix  fad),  or 
the  obsolete  fatttg,  fold;  e.  g.  etnfarf),  swetfarf),  aefenfac^, 
simple,  twofold,  tenfold ;  » i  e I f  a  c^,  manyfold ;  J^unbertfdl^ 
txQ,  Bn  hundredfold,  &c. 

4th,  Variatives ;  which  are  indeclinable,  and  formed 
by  adding  the  obsolete  substantive  (et  (meaning  kind, 
manner) f  and  inserting  et  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  as,  eis 
n  e  r  ( e  {/  of  one  kind,  all  the  same ;  b  r  e  i  e  r  I  e  t/  of  three 
kinds ;  manc^erlet,  »teter(et,  of  various,  of  many  kinds,  &c 

n.      COMPOUND    NUMERALS    FORMED   FROM   ORDINALS. 

§  81.  1st,  Dimidiatives ;  indeclinable  adjectives  formed  by 
annexing  l^alh,  hal^  to  the  ordinal ;  as,  hvittci)alh,  two 
and  a  half  (literally  third-half  ,  meaning  ttoo  whole  and  one  half 
of  a  third);  fiinftel()a(b/  four  and  a  hal^  dz^  Instead  of 
iweitef^alh,  anbertbatb  is  used,  from  the  obsolete  word  bet 
anbere,  the  second  (§  75.  Exc). 

2d,  Ordinal  adverbs  in  cn§;  as,  crjlenS,  stDeiten^, 
let^ntend,  firstly,  secondly,  tenthly,  &c. 

dd,  Partitives ;  masculine  substantives  formed  by  means  of 
the  affix  tc(  (from  %%txl,  part);  e.g.  ber  ©rittel,  aSicr* 
ttl,  ^^f^nUl,  ^unbertflel,  the  thud,  fourth,  tenth,  hun. 
dredth  part. 


INDEFINITE  NUMERALS* 

I  62.    The  indefinite  numerals  are  as  fiDlIowi 

oUe,  an ;  mc^^/  nodiiiig; 

famtUd^^^  entire;  tOid^  l^. 

gotii^  all,  whole ;  mmdft,  y        ^  * 

1^^'       )  each,  '^^^  ™^  ™*^ » 


T/  >  gyg-^ .  md^r,  more ; 

f  eut/  no,  no  one  ;  cttocA,  flome,  a  little. 

OBSERVATIOKS. 

Oh$.  1.  The  indefinite  numerals  serve  either  to  express ; 
ler,  as,  tini^e,  etUd^tf  mandft,  jeter  or  itQlid^tx;  ot 
quantity^  as^etwa^,  d^^n);  or  5o<A,  as,  a((,  gefammt^  eiv 
niged^  eintge,  fetn^  ^\t\,  mc^r^  mentg,  denng. 

Obs.  2.  Those  which  may  indicate  quantity  and  nonabei 
both,  are  generally  inflected  only  ivhen  they  imply  tmrniber^ 
e.  g.  ©tele  SKenfd^en/  many  men ;  e  t  n  t  g  e  gebem,  severa; 
pens;  but  t>t  e(  SBetn/  much  wine ;  me(^r  ^rcb/  more  bread. 

§  83.     nn)EFnnTE  kubierals  denoting  number  only. 

Ist,  Sebet,  i^be,  {ebe^  (of  which  je^tcftn;  and  ictti>ebrt  are 
antiquated  forais)/  is  disjuncthe^  corresponding  to  the  f^lish 
9acJh  every ;  e.  ff.  i  e  t  e  t  €>tonb  ^oX  feine  2sBe{i^n>erben^  every  condi- 
tion has  its  trouoles.  It  is  inflected  like  adjectives,  and  is  often 
f receded  by  the  article  ctn;  as,  ein  iebcr^  etne  ietf,  (in 

3d,  (Stntger/  elnl^e^  ctntae^^  some^  a  few<,  when  applied 
to  number,  is  used  in  the  plural  only,  and  is  synonymous  with 
tXVx&iU  In  the  singrular,  however,  it  has  reference  to  quantity; 
■s,  e  i  n  i  ()  e  ^  ^i\^,  some  flour ;  e  t  n  i  g  e  Sett,  some  time. 

3d,  93ca n&itx,  m a n d^ e,  man^ii,  in  the  singular,  answers 
Co  the  English  many  a;  as,  mandftet  o(te  ^teunb/ many  an  old 
friend ;  manege  fofKic^e  (BoX>^,  many  a  precious  gift  In  Iks 
plural  it  is  to  be  rendered  by  many 

^  84.       INDEFINITE   NUMERALS   IMPLYING  QUANTITY    ONLY. 

1st,  (S  t  tv  0  ^;  some,  is  indeclinable,  and  usually  connected  witii 
eollective  nouns  or  names  of  materials ;  e.  g.  e  t  to  a  $  ®c(b/  some 
money ;  titodi  ftifd)e^  flBafTcr/  some  fresh  water.    When,  as  • 

jnbstantivef  it  corresponds  to  <omet^ng^  it  is  an  indeflnite/inmoiia 

a  99). 
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9d,  ®  a  n  J  ioadicates  the  completeness  of  an  object  and  is  opponed 
to  halff  party  &c. ;  ha,  bte,  bog  (SJ  n  ng  e,  the  entire,  whole ;  ein  g a  m 
^  e  ^  3abC/  a  whole  year.    It  is  inflected  like  adjectives ;  but  beforf 
neuter  names  of  places  and  countries  it  is  always  indeclinable ;  as 
d a na  2(mcr'tfa/  Sontcii/  all  America,  London. 

§  85.       INDEFINITE   NUMERALS   IMPLYING   NUMBER   AND 

aUANTITY   BOTH. 

Ist,  Tliltx,  allc,  a 1 1 e 6/  all, in  the  plural  implies  number,  an 
>n  the  singular  ^9i/t(y ;  e.g.  alUr  SBeiti/  all  the  wine;  q(I  i 
SR  t  ( A/  all  the  milk ;  and  often  without  any  termination  (§  8  , 
Obs.2,);ail  ticfet  SBciit/  all  this  wine;  ail  bag  S3rob/  all  tl.e 
bread ;  aiU  tie  SB&()Icr/  tie  ficben  (©(i^tller)/  all  the  electors,  seyen 
in  number.  Its  signification  does  not  admit  of  its  being  precedea 
by  the  article,  and  hence  its  inflection  is  not  affected  when  another 
word,  declined  like  the  article,  precedes ;  e.  g.  tocl6)t^  a((eg 
(not  ailt,^  57),  all  which ;  (ct  1 1 e f  e m  a  U e ni/  in  all  this,  &e. 
The  neuter  singular  sometimes  designates  number  in  the  most  inde- 
finite manner;  e.g.  ail  ci  rennet,  tcttct/  flii^tet/  all  are  running,  sa- 
ving, rescuing.  When  the  English  all  is  equivalent  to  the  whole, 
it  is  rendered  oy  the  German  ga  ng;  as,  all  the  hour,  all  the  day, 
tie  gansc  ©tunbe/ ten  gangen  ^g. 

2d,  Stiiti,  f  et  n  e/  f  ei n,  no,  none,  is  declined  like  the  indefinite 
article  an,  cvxc,  ein,  when  it  stands  in  connection  with  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  tcincv,  feine, 
f  e  i  R  e  g/  when  the  substantive  is  not  expressed  ;  as,  f  e  t  n  ^tn\ii^, 
no  man ;  ^afl  S)u  etn  S8\x6)  ?  3(^  l^obe  f  e  in  e  ^ ;  hast  thou  a  book  ?  I 
have  none;  et  ^at  f  e  i  n  e  ^tnnU,  he  has  no  friends. 

3d,  ©Smmtdc^et/  fSmmttt(!be,  fSmmtti(f)eg/  bet  gcs 
\anxxntc,  bie  gefammte,  ha^  gefammte,  are  nearly  synony- 
mous with  ail,  all,  entire,  the  complete.  They  are  regularly  de« 
clined  like  adjectives;  as,  feine  fammtUdften  SBerfe/his  complete 
works ;  2)eine  pfmrnttid^en  (gefommten)  Jtcunbe,  all  thy  firiends. 

4th,  S3  i  c  ( and  tt)  e  n  t  g/  when  they  imply  quantity,  or  number  con- 
sidered as  a  mass,  are  invariable  (§  82.  Ohs,  2) .  93 1 e I  93ccb/  "o'xti  ® e(b/ 
much  bread,  much  money ;  o  t  e  I  9}2cnfd6en/  a  lar^e  mass  of  men 
But  if  they  refer  to  a  number  of  individuals  or  things  regarded  as 
distinct,  they  follow  the  inflection  of  adjectives :  t^ietet/  t)iele« 
t)'  (eg,  wentgcr,  wcnige,  tuenige^/ &c.;  e.  g.  eg  Knnen  p^ 
nut  fflB  e  n  i  g  c  tegtcren/  but  few  can  govern  themselves ;  tdft  e|fe  nt^t 
»  i  e  t  e  Jrucfet,  I  do  not  eat  many  hinds  of  fruit.  When  an  article 
or  pronoun  precedes,  Diet  and  wentg  must  be  inflected,  even  if  they 
refer  to  quantity ;  e.  g.  bie  tj  i  e  t  e  n  SBorte,  the  many  words ;  fein 
19  e  n  1 3  e  g  ®e(b/  his  little  money,  &c. 

5th,  The  comparatives  m  e  f)  t^  more,  and  w  e  n  t  g  e  t,  less,  are  nol 
generally  inflect  3d,  except  m  e  ^)  t  e  t  e,  the  plural  oi  xfttV|>t ,  Vw«x  S\ 
amiames  the  sigiMeation  of  tevtral  (S  ^V 


§  8G.      OBSERVATIOXE   0!r  THE  USE  OF  XUMERAL9. 

Obs.  1  If  numerals  stand  in  connection  with  substantirei 
which  express  a  definite  numhery  measure^  or  weighty  the  Ger- 
man idiom  requires  the  substantive  to  be  put  into  the  singular 
(§  -26)  ;  as,  jwolf  ^  f u n  t,  twelve  pounds ;  |»ei  &tui,  two 
pieces. 

Obs,  2.  Numerals  which  denote  a  part  of  a  greater  num- 
ber or  multitude  of  objects,  are  followed  bj  a  genitive  of  the 
wJudef  or  by  the  dative  with  the  preposition  aui,  firom  anK»g ; 
u  n  t  e  t/  among ;  oon/of;  e.g:.^re{  fetner  fttntet,  three 
of  his  children;  hex  erfle  x>Dn  metnen  ^reimben,  the  first 
of  my  friends;  !Stele  unter  tdnen/ many  among  them. 

Obs.  3.  When  the  genitive  of  the  whole  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, it  always  precedes  the  numeral ;  as,  ed  {Inb  u  n  f  e  i 
I  to  a  n )  t  g,  there  are  twenty  of  us ;  ed  i6rrten  t  ^  r  e  r  md^t 
tide  ftin,  there  will  not  bo  many  of  them. 

Obs,  4.  When  a  definite  number  is  to  be  stated  approxi' 
nuUclyf  or  with  uncertainty,  the  adverbs  and  prepositions  em- 
ployed in  German  for  that  purpose  are:  etma^  something 
like;  ungefaM/  about;  bctnol&e,  fajl,  ahnost;  taum, 
scarcely ;  gcgcn,  bei,  an  hie,  nearly,  about ;  e.  g.  bo^ 
9ferb  tfl  ungefabr  bunbert  Xbaler  toetiff,  the  horse  is  worth 
about  a  hundred  crowns ;  er  ijl  beinab^or  an  bic  ^nf^i^ 
3ctbt  a(t  he  is  nearly  ^j  years  of  age. 

Obs.  5.  The  word  6 1  ^  (till,  to)  is  used  when  a  number  can  be 
stated  only  zs  fluctuating  between  two  given  numbers ;  as,  9i  e  v 
b  i  ^  f  ft  n  f  taufcnb  ^ann^  from  four  to  five  thousand  men ;  jnMtytg 
bU  ttrcipt^  Sf)o(cr,  aioMi  twenty  or  thirty  crowns. 

03«.  6.  The  English  upward  is  rendered  by  unb  etd^e  or 
unb  etnige;  as,  ta^  |)aug  tfl  neungtg  unt  (tticbe  ^u^  ^c^/ 
the  house  is  upward  of  ninety  feet  high,  or  in  conversational  Ger- 
man often,  etttcbe  neungtg. 

Ohs.  7.  The  English  either  and  neither  have  no  corresponding 
words  in  German,  and  are  rendered  by  einct  t)on  beitctt/  one 
of  the  two,  and  fetner  t)on  beitett/  none  of  the  two. 

J  87.  Obs»  8«  Numerals  are  sometimes  employed  eUipti- 
y  without  a  substantive,  when  a  point  of  time  is  expressed ; 
e.  g.  tfl  cd  nod?  ntcbt  gwclf  ?  is  it  not  twelve  yet?  gd  bat  eben 
b  r  e  t  defcblagcn^  it  has  just  struck  three.  In  these  cases  the 
word  Ubr  or  an  ber  Ubt^  o'clock,  is  to  be  supplied.  In 
Ike  same  manner  ordinal  numarals  are  used,  when  the  day  oi 
the  month,  is  to  be  denoted;  e  %•  ttxv  t^\^^\^V.^^tl  l^ben 
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mx  ?  what  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?    2Btr  (laben  ben  )  w  a  n 
$  1 9  fl  e  n  (*Ia9  bed  SWonatd),  it  is  the  twentieth. 

When  in  connection  with  a  date  the  name  of  the  month  is  giveni 
the  preposition  of  is  neyer  expressed  in  German;  as,  ben  ffinftcn 
9)2 oi,  the  fifth  o/May;  am  brittcn  TCugujt/  on  the  third  <a 
August,  &c. 


PRONOUNS. 

§  88.  Pronouns  are  words  which  serve  as  the  sub' 
stitutes  of  nouns. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  Personal^  Possessive,  De^ 
monstrative,  Determinative,  Relative,  and  Interrogative. 

I.    PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

§  89.  A  personal  pronoun  is  one  which  simply  indicates 
the  relation  of  personality ;  L  e.  whether  the  substantive  rep* 
resented  be  the  'person  speciking  (i  d)/  tx)  t  x,  !» we),  or  spoken 
to  (b«,  i\ix,  thou,  ye),  ox  spoken  of  (er,  fte,  e^,  fie,  he,  she, 
it,  they). 

Personal  pronouns  are  declined  as  follows : — 

FIRST  PERSON   (POR   ALL   GENDERS). 

SiiTGULAB,  Plural* 


NoM.  tc^,  I, 

Gbk.  tttetner  (metn),  of  me, 
Dat.  mtr,  to  me, 

Aco.  miii,  me; 


NoM.  mx,        we. 
Gen.  unfer,  of  us, 
Dat.  wvA,    to  us, 
Aco.  und/        us. 


SECOND   PERSON    (fOR   ALL  GENDERS). 

Singular.  Pluiux. 


NoM.  bU/  thou, 

Gen.  tetner  (bein),  of  thee, 
Dat.  tix,  to  thee. 

Ace.  ^iii,  thde; 


NoM.  \{jx,  ye  or  you, 

Gen.  euer,  of  you,   . 

Dat.  euc^,  to  you, 

Ace.  eu(^,  ye  or  you. 


third  person 
Singular. 

MtmliiT  Feminine.  Neater. 

NoM.  er,  be,     fte,  she,  e§,  it, 

Gen.  frfner  (fein),  of  him,  t^rer,       of  her,  fetner  (fetn),  of  it, 
Dat.  x%m  \^.       to  him,  1  i^t  ?  nx  to  her, Uftm  i  ^ .       to il^ 
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For  all  gtiid«n 

NoM.  fie,  they ; 

Gen.  {^ret/  of  them; 

Dat.  i^ncn  ?  /;x    to  them ; 
Ace.  fte      )  '^^'      them. 

§  90.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs.  1.  The  genitives  mctnet/  beinet/  \txntx,  now  gene» 
ally  take  the  place  of  the  earliei  forms  mcttt/  bcttt/  fet  tt/  which 
are  found  only  in  poetry,  and  in  certain  familiar  expressions ;  as, 
Vfrotp  mein  nt^t,  forffet  me  not ;  gebcn!e  mtva,  remember  me. 

Obs.  9.  When  uie  prepositions  (^ a ( b e n^  wt^txi,  on  accoont 
of,  and  u  m — to  t  U  e  n^  for  the  sake  of,  are  compounded  with  the  geni« 
tives  ni  e  i  11/  \>txn,  fc i  n^  i  ^  r,  the  syllable  e t  is  inserted  for  the 
sake  of  euphony;  e.  g.  metnet?/  bcinet^/  feinets,  i  5t<ts 
6a ((en  (n>cgen)/  on  my,  thy,  his,  her  account.  The  genitives 
unfcr  and  eucr  take  t  simply:  urn  ttnfertn>t((cn^  for  our 
sake ;  eutctwegert/  on  your  account 

Ohs.  3.  The  word  fi^  (jsibU  »e)  is  tne  reflexive  pronoun  fcj  the 
gen.  and  dat.  of  the  third  person,  both  sinffular  and  plural.  It  is 
used  in  propositions,  in  which  the  action  ot  tlie  verb  terminates  la 
the  subject  itself,  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  oblique  cases 
of  the  first  and  second  persons,  as  well  as  the  gen.  of  the  tMrd 
(fetncr^  tf)rer),  do  not  possess  a  separate  form  of  Sie  reflexive,  and 
hence  they  are  themselves  employed  in  a  reflexive  sense ;  e.  g.  t(( 
f(t£me  ni  t  (6/  I  am  ashamed  (fit.  I  shame  my  self) ;  tu  (o6eft  1>  1 4, 
thou  praisest  thyself.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  indeclLoA- 
ble  word  fcl^JT  or  fe(6er  is  added,  whenever  emphasis  or  pep> 
spicuity  require  it ;  e.  g.  f  e  t  n  e  r  f  c  ( 6  fl  md)t  fc^oneit/  not  to  spare 
one's  self;  mtr  \t\iitx,  to  myself;  t»i^  fclOft/  thyself,  mien 
joined  to  the  nominative  of  the  first,  second  or  third  persons,  fdBfl 
or  fclbcc  is  intensive ;  as,  i^  f  c  1 0  c  r  fonn  fie  «ttcn,  I  myself  can 
rescue  her ;  jDu  f  e  ( iJ  fl  mupt  vx6)tcn,  thou  thyself  must  be  the  judge ; 
tcr  MnxQ  f  e  (bfl  etfc^iett/  tlie  king  appeared  in  person. 

Obs*  4.  There  is  one  reciprocal  pronoun  in  German — e  t  n  a  n  b  e  V 
(contracted  for  ctner  ben  anbern)/  one  another,  each  other. 
Instead  6f  this,  however,  the  reflexive  ftronouns  are  often  employed 
in  a  reciprocal  sense  in  the  plural ;  as,  xovc  fennen  un^  or  einans 
ber, we  know  each  other;  fie^anfen  ftd^  or  mit  ctnanber,  they 
are  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

$  91 .  Ohs>  5.  In  poetry,  and  when  addressing  the  Supreme  Being, 
their  intimate  friends  or  families,  the  Germans  employ  the  second 
person  singular,  >Du.  In  polite  conversation,  however,  they  al- 
ways address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural,  ©  t  C/  gen.  3 1)* 
rct/dat.  3bncn/acc.  @ie;  e.g.  t(6  ban!e  3  F)  n  e  n,  I  thank  you ; 
wo  geF^en  @ic  ^tn?  where  are  you  going  1  It  is  also  customary 
for  superiors  to  address  their  dependants  and  others  of  inferioi 
tank  in  the  second  person  plural  (3  ^  t/  d  tt  4^  you,  to  y<mi%  or  ii 
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ihe  third  person  singular  (^r^  @ic,  he^  she) ;  e.  g.  Wdi  ^t  (iit  ^u 
bvad^t?  what  have  yon  brought  1  In  writing,  both  the  personal 
and  possessive  pronouns  relating  to  the  person  addressed,  must  al- 
ways begin  with  a  capital  letter ;  e.  g.  tc^  btttc  @ie  (ADtdft^  ^^, 
S^n)  um  S^'^  (3)ctn/  ©ucr)  S3ud)/ 1  beg  you  to  give  me  your  book. 
Ohs,  6.  llie  neuter  pronoun  e^  is  never  used  in  the  genitive 
and  dative  cases  (f  c  i  n  e  r/  t  ^  ni),  except  when  it  relates  to  a  per- 
son. When  a  thing  is  referred  to,  the  expressions  of  it,  of  them^ 
to  it,  with  it,  are  either  rendered  by  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
beffett/  berctt/  or  by  an  adverbial  pronoun,  ba^U/  bamtt, 
b  a  r  a  n  &c. ;  e.  g.  have  you  much  ofitt  I^Oen  @ie  b  effen  t>tc(  ? 
what  do  you  wish  with  it  ?  voai  moSen  @te  b  a  m  i  t  (see  ^ages  29 
and  142)  ? 

Obs.  7.  The  pronoun  ci  has  often  a  very  indefinite  significa- 
tion, sometimes  corresponding  to  the  English  *'  t/,"  sometimes  to 
the  unaccented  '*  Mere,"  but  frequently  it  is  expletive^  and  cannot 
be  rendered  at  all.    It  is  employed  :— • 

1st,  As  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs,  or  such  as  appear  to  be 
used  impersonally ;  as,  e  $  b  0  n  n  c  r  t,  e  ^  0  ( t  $  t/  it  thunders,  it 
lightens ;  c$  freut  mtc^^Iam  glad ;  e$  giOt  SeutC/  there  are 
men. 

2d,  It  simply  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  when  its  order  is  inverted  and  the  predicate  comes 
first ;  as,  e $  fi!int  ft^  ber  ©petc^et/  e$  bef)nt  f\^  ba$  |>aus 
(expletive),  the  granary  is  replenished,  the  house  expands ;  e  ^  finb 
m(f)t  eben  fd^le^te  ^hvintx,  they  are  by  no  means  worthless 
men. 

The  e  of  the  c  ^  is  often  elided ;  as,  0 1  i  n  9  *^  xm,  bring  it  to 
me ;  er  6  a  t '  ^  dct^an^  he  has  done  it. 

mDEPmiTE   PRONOUNS. 

§  9i« '  Among  personal  pronouns  are  properly  included  the 
G>llowing,  which,  however,  represent  the  third  person  only,  and 
in  the  most  indefinite  manner : — 3^ntanb/  (Sinet/  some 
one,  some  body ;  ^tttvmann,  every  one,  every  body ; 
IRtemanb/  Setncr,  no  one,  nobody;  man,  one,  they 
people  (corresponding  to  the  French  on).  To  these  may  be 
added  e  1 10  a  d,  something,  and  nidjt^p  nothing. 

fSlan,  etmad  and  nid)t^  are  indeclinable.  3^«"<»n^/  Kiemanb 
•ad  3^^^nnann  are  declined  as  follows : — 

NoM.       3««<J«^/       IRtemanb,  ^etttmann, 

^^^      )  Semanbei     IWtemanbed,  \     3ebermaim«, 

^^^'     jSemanbem,    IKtemanbem,  <    Sebermam 
Ace       >3^«"<»"^        !«temanb,      }     <\etermamL 
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The  declension  of  S  { n  e  r  and  Sttincv  hna  alreadj  beeft 
noticed  among  the  indefinite  numerals  (§  77  and  §  85),  between 
which  and  the  indefinite  pronouns  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  line 
of  distinction*  A  few  examples  may  illustrate  their  inflection 
and  use : — <^afl  Su  etne  ^eict,  em  fQui)  ?  Hast  thou  a  pen,  a 
book?  3c^  tiabe  etne,  etiiefi/ 1  have  one;  id)t^obc  fetnc^ 
fetned,  I  have  none;  ed  t(l  Stner  txan^en^  some  one  is 
out  of  doors ;  ^  e  t  n  e  t  n)et0  aded,  no  one  knows  every  thing. 

II.    POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  93.  A  possessive  pronoun  is  one  which  repre- 
sents the  object  to  which  it  relates,  as  belonging  ei- 
ther to  the  speaker  (mine)^  the  person  spoken  to  (thine) 
or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  (his). 

Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  from  the  genitive  of  personal 
pronouns.     They  are : — 

1st  Person.  2d  Pbrson.  3d  Pehson. 

mettt/    my,  mine;  bein^  thy,    thine;  fein/ his,its; 
unftVf  our,  ours ;    e u  e t/  your,  yours ;iffv,    her, hers, their. 

§  94.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  stands  in  connec  ion 
with  a  noun,  it  is  called  con;imc<tve,  and  is  declined  like  the  in- 
definite article  in  the  singular,  and  like  the  definite  article  io 
♦he  plural.     Thus : — 


Mam. 

NoM.  mein, 
Gbn.  metned/ 
Dat  mctnem, 
Ace   metnen/ 


metner^ 
ntetne/ 


NoM. 


Gen. 


Dat. 


Acc» 


SiNGULAE. 

Fern.  NeuL 

metne^     mein, 
meiner,    metned/ 

metnem^ 

metn, 

Singular. 

Fern. 

<  unfere, 
I  unfre^ 

Junferer, 
i  unfrer, 

S  unferer, 
i  unfrer, 

1  unfere 


my, 
of  my, 
to  my, 

my; 


Plural. 

For  all  genders. 

metne,  my, 
metner,  of  my, 
metnen/  to  my, 
metne,       my. 


Maw. 

unfer, 

unfere^/ 

unfre§, 

unferd, 

unferem, 

unfrent/ 

unferm, 

imferen, 

unfren, 

unfem, 


our. 


Nent. 

J  unfer, 

unfereB, 

unfreS,    of  our, 

unfer^, 
(  unferem, 
<  unftem,  to  our, 
i  unferm. 


^  infer, 


our. 
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9or  all  genden. 

NoM  imfere,  unfre,       our, 

Gen.  unfcrer,  unfrer,  oif  our, 

Dat.  unferen,  unfren,  to  our, 

Ace.  unfere,  unfre,       our. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ols.  1.  Of  the  remaining  pronouns  of  this  class,  etl  ct/  joat 
is  declined  like  u  n f er^  and  the  others  like  m  e i  ti.  It  will  he  pef^ 
eeived  that  the  remark  made  respecting  euphonic  changes  in  ad* 
iectives  ending  in  e(/  et/  CH/  unaccented  ($  60.  Obs,  Ist*)^  is  also 
applicable  in  the  case  of  unfer* 

Obs.  2.    The  word  e  i  g  e  n^  own,  is  often  joined  to  possessive 
pronouns  to  make  the  notion  of  possession  more  prominent ;  as 
nic'tn  e  t  g  n  e  r  dttd,  my  own  coat ;  unfet  e  t  g  n  e  6  ^xnt,  our  own 
child. 

Obs,  3.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  for  the  third  person  singular 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  possessive,  viz  :  f  e  tti/  when  the  gender 
of  the  possessor  is  masculine  or  neuter,  and  il)X,  when  it  is  femi- 
nine. Each  of  these  again  indicates,  by  means  of  its  terminations, 
the  gender  of  the  object  possessed,  with  which  possessive  pronouns, 
like  all  other  adjectives,  must  agree  in  gender,  number  and  case ; 
ij.  g.  fctn  (\l)x)  aSotcr,  fcinc  (ifre)  g)lutter^  fein  (ihx)  S3ud)/his 
(her)  father,  his  (her)  mother,  his  (her)  book. 

Obs.  4.  When  a  possessive  pronoun  constitutes  the  predicate 
to  a  substantive,  or  to  B.'pToiioun  denoting  2^  determinate  object,  it  re- 
mains like  adjectives,  uninflected;  as,  ta6  S3ud)  tfl  fein,  the  book 
is  his ;  tt)cp  ift  ter  JRul^m  ?  ^\xt  2)  c  t  n,  nut  ©  c  t  n  I  Whose  is  the 
glory  ?    Thine,  only  tiiine !     (§  52,  1st.) 

Obs,  5.    In  addressing  persons  of  rank,  it  was  formerly  custom 
ary  to  use  3  ?)  '^  0  instead  of  the  third  person  feminine  3  ^  r  c,  her 
and  also  in  place  of  @u  c  t/  your ;  e.  g.  3  ^  r  0  (now  3  &  t  c)  SKoje* 
flat  lie  ^Snlgtnn,  her  Majesty  the  queen;  3^to  (Sure)  gg^ajcfliSr 
^a6cn  nut  6cfof)(cn,  your  Majesty  has  commanded  me.    In  written 
communications  the  pronouns  @ure/  your,  ©eine/  his,  and  ©cinv, 
to  his,  are  commonly  contracted  into  (S  W,,  ®  e./  and  ®  r. ;  e.  g 
©m.  ©utdfttoud&t,  your  Highness ;  -(Br.  gK^icftat,  to  his  Majesty. 

§  95.  Possessive  pronouns  are  called  absolute  when  they 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  a  substantive,  but  related 
to  one  already  mentioned  or  understood. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns  toith  the  article  are  inflected 
like  adjectives  of  the  second  declension,  and  toUhout  it,  like  ad- 
jectives of  the  first. 

When  connected  with  the  article,  they  frequently  change  the 
tenomation  einto  tge;  a8,bermetne^  meintge:  berfe& 
nfp  ftinige. 


The  following  list  exhibits  the  absolute  possessive  pronoons 
of  both  declensions  in  the  nominative  singular.' 

FiBST  Declension.  Second  Declension. 

metner^  metne/  metned/  tcv,  tie,  tad  *  meine  or  metnigC/  mine, 
betner,    beinc,    becned/     tt     »     t»    beine  "  beinige,  thine, 
feiner,    feine,     fetned/      u     u     tr    feme    **  \tini^t,  his, 
x\ixtx,     i^xt,      x^xt^,       »     tt     It    \%xz     **  iMd^/    h&ts^ 
mtferer^  unfere^  mtfered/  h     »     tt    unfre  **  unfnge/  ours, 
taxtt,     eure,     eured,      ^     n     it    eure    **  eurtge^   yours, 
fi^ret,      tf^re,     t^red,       it     it     it    x%xt     **  tN^e,    theirs, 
Salter,     ^%xtf    3^re§,     (in  polite  conversaticm)  ^%xt  or  S^ri* 

ge,  yours. 

$  96.    The  inflection  of  possessive  pronouns,  both  absolute  ani 
onjunctive,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  :— 

I.  My  brother  and  his. 

Singular. 

NoM.  metn     93cut)ct   unb  fciner^  ber   fcintge ; 
Gen.  meim^  S^ruber^  unb  fdne^^  bc^   feintgen ; 
Dat.  meinem  SStubet   unb  fetnem/bem  fetntgcn; 
Ace.  metnen  ISBruber   unb  \<mxi,  ben  fetntdcn. 

Plural. 

NoM.  mctnc  SSrfibet  unb  feme,  bie  fetntgen ; 
Gen.  mc'mer  S3dibec  unb  \mtt,  ber  feimgen ; 
Dat.  uicinen  S3tfibcrn  unb  fetnen,  ben  feimgen ; 
Ace.  nicine    SBtiibet   unb  \mi,  bte  femtgem 

II.  Her  sister  and  mine. 

NoM.  iftre  Scfeaeflec  unb  meine/  bte  meimge ; 
Gen.  tbter  @4n>ef!et  unb  metnet/  bet  metmgen ; 
Dat.  t^ret  @(i^n>eftet  unb  memer/  ber  metntgen  lu 

m.  Our  house  and  theirs. 

NoM.  unfer    ^u^    unbi^re^,  bo^t^rtge; 
Gen.  unfre^  ^aufe^  unb  t^te^/   be$  i^tigen ; 
Dat.  unferm  |)au[e   unb  tbreni/  bem  i^rtgen  k. 

Examples.  3ft  ^«^  3^^  3?egenfc^^trm  (masc.),  ^f^xe  ZinU 
fern.),  3^r  Sletb  (neut.)  ?  3<»,  ed  tjl  m  e  t  n  e  r,  b e  r  metne, 
^er  metntge — metne,  bte  metne^  t>ic  metntge — met* 
ne^,  ba6  metne,  ba^  metntge;  is  this  your  mnbreUa 
jrour  ink,  your  garment  ?  Yes,  it  is  mine  (i.  e.  my  imibrella,  m 
ink,  my  garment). 

Remark.    The  absolute  possessive  pronouns  are  sometimes 
ployed  substantively,  in  wVvicVv  c^se  i^«vi  \mVva\  xcixi^i  ^IwaYs  be  a 
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«q>ital  letter  ($  11);  as,  ba<  ^tini^t,  ^etntgc,  ^ctni^e, 
my  own  (my  property),  thy  own,  his  own;  e.  g.  .^abe  ic^  mc^ 
g}2ad}t/  5u  tt)\in,  xoH  ic^  miU,  mlt  bcm  9)2  e  i  n  i  a  e  n  ?  Is  it  not  lawful 
for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  1  So  also  in  the  plurali 
i)tc  9)2cintgcn/  Detntgett/  ©eintaeti/  S^tigen/  my,  thy, 
his,  their  (year)  friends,  relatives,  family* 

III.    DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  97.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  serves  to  point  out 
the  locality  of  the  person  or  thing  with  which  it  is 
connected. 

The  German  language  has  three  demonstrative  pronouns 
viz:  btefer,  btefe,  btcfcd,  this;  jenet,  jcne,  {ene*, 
tiiat,  and  bet/  b  t  e^  bad/  this,  that. 

Stefer  and  \cmt  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  de 
clension,  thus : — 

Singular.  Plubal. 

Masc.        Fern.       Neat.  For  all  genden. 

NoM.  btefer,  biefe,  btcfcd  {,hM)f  this,  btefe,        these, 

Gen.  biefed,  btefer,  btefeS,  of  this,  btefer,  of  these, 

Dat.  biefem,  btefer,  btefem,  to  this,  btefen,  to  these, 

A.CC.  btefen,  btefe,  biefed  (bted),  this ;  btefe,        these 

§  98.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  b  e  r,  b  t  e,  bad  may 
supply  the  place  of  either  btefer  or  jenet.  When  it  stands  in 
connection  with  a  substantive,  or  any  word  used  as  such,  it  is 
inflected  like  the  definite  article  (§  3),  and  differs  fi*om  it 
only  by  a  stronger  accentuation.  But  when  it  is  used  abso- 
lutely, it  deviates  firom  the  inflection  of  the  article  in  the  gen* 
itiv»  lingular,  and  in  the  genitive  and  dative  plural,  thus  :— - 

Singular. 

Mosc  Fern.  Neut 

NoM     bet,        bie,        baS,  this,  that, 

Dat.    bem,       bet,       bem,       to  this,  that: 
A.CC.     ten,       tk,        bad,  this,  that 

Plural. 

For  all  genders. 

NoM.  bte,  these,  those; 

Gen.  beten,  of  these,  those; 

Dat.  benen,  to  these,  those ; 

Ace.  bte,  these>  t\\cMie* 


\ 
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§  99.      0BSESYATI03IB. 

Obs*  1.  IDtefer  implies  proximity  either  of  space  or  time  ti 
tbe  person  speaking,  and  hence  it  is  fireqnently  eqaivalent  to  thf 
English  the  latter.  3  c  n  c  r,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  some- 
thing well'knoum  (the  Latin  iUe)^  already  mentioned^  or  remote% 
and  hence  it  is  often  rendered  hy  Reformer* 

Ohs.  2.  The  neuter  pronouns  b  i  e  ^  and  b  a  6  are,  like  the  in* 
definite  c$  ($  91.  Oh*,  7),  often  employed  to  represent  the  subject 
of  a  proposition  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  manner,  :"^me- 
times  even  without  any  distinction  of  gender  or  number ;  e.  g.  ba< 
ift  cin  gronjcfe,  that  is  a  Frenchman;  btc^  fin  I)  mdne  ^iXmi, 
these  are  my  parents ;  b  a  ^  finb  ^tXUn,  those  are  pinks. 

Obs,  3.     jDep  is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  genitiye  singolai 
masculine  and  neuter,  now  only  used  in  the  more  elevated  style  c# 
poetry  and  in  composition ;  as,  bep^AlO,  bepwe^cn/ on  thatac 
count ;  b  e  p  frme  ftc^  ba$  ^brctc^z  let  the  earth  rejoice  in  it. 

IV.    DETERMINATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

^  100.     Determinative  pronouns    serve  to  make 

Srominent  the  person  or  object  which  is  the  antece- 
ent  of  a  subsequent  relative  clause. 

They  are : — ber,  bte,  baS,  that ;  berjenige,  btejemge,  badjenu 
gc,  he,  she,  it,  that  person  (who)  ;  berfeCbe,  btefelbe,  badfelbe^ 
Uie  same^  the  obsolete  feCbtget/  felbtge^  felbtge^z  the  same ;  and 
folc^er,  folc^e,  folc^cS  {talis),  such. 

^er^  "txtf  bad^  when  standing  with  a  substantive,  is  inflected 
like  the  article  (§  3),  and  when  used  absolutely,  like  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  bet/  bte^  bad/  except  that  in  the  genitiye 
plural  it  has  beret  instead  of  beten;  e.  g.  bad  ©d^tcffal 
beret  iff  J^att,  bte  fic^  felbfl  )u  etna^ten  nic^t  im  ©tanbc  fmb, 
the  fate  of  those  is  hard,  who  are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves. 

§  101.  ®  0 1  (^  e  t/  when  used  without  the  article,  follows  the 
inflection  of  the  first  declension  of  adjectives,  but  when  prece« 
ded  by  the  indefinite  article  etn^  etne^  ettv  it  is  inflected  like  an 
adjective  of  the  third  declension,  thus  : — 

NoM.    folc^et,     felc^e,       folc^ed, 

«■-  \  ffi;  \  f"*«'  \  ffi;  *c 

NoM.  etn     folc^et,  etne  folc^e,    etn     fold^ed, 
Gen.  efned  (bidden,  etnet  fol^^en,  etneS  fold^en,  <&a 

Derjentge  and  betfelbe  are  eompounds,  of  vrfakli 
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tnA  cconponents  are  declined ;  ber^  tie/  bad  foUow'ng  the  in* 
flection  of  the  definite  article,  and  j  e  tt  t  ^  e  and  f  e  ( 6  e  that 
of  the  second  declension  of  adjectives  : — 

SiNOULAH*  PLURAJb. 

Masc  Fern.  Neat  For  all  geoden. 


NoM.  berjcntge,  biqentge,    badjcntge. 

Gen,  bedjemgen,  berjemgen,  bedjcntgen, 

Dat,  bemjenfgen,  berjentgen,  bemjentgen. 

Ace.   benjcntgen,  btejemge,    badjemgc , 


NoM.  btqentgcn. 
Gen.  berjemgen^ 
Dat.  benjentgen, 
Ace.    bicjcmgeit* 


§  102.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs,  1.  Determinative  pronouns  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  demonstratives  by  the  relative  clause  by  which  they  are  gen« 
erally  followed.  Examples:  berientge,  toeld)er  bte  SBtf? 
fen f4 often  UeOt,  n)eip  feine  9)^pe  auf  etne  angenef^nic  Titt |u  U* 
nu$en/  he  who  is  fond  of  the  sciences,  is  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
improve  his  leisure  hours  pleasantly;  et  l^ot  ben  [el  6  en  §e(f(er 
Qtmci6)t,  toe  id)  en  td^  gemad^t  f)al)C,  he  has  made  tiie  same  mistake, 
which  I  have  made ;  troue  b  e  n  e  n  nie^  b  i  e  >Dit  [(^meic^eln/  never  put 
confidence  in  those,  who  flatter  you. 

Obs.  2.  The  determinative  pronouns  may  be  employed  either 
adjectively  or  substantively.  jDerientge  serves  simply  to  point  out 
emphaticedly  the  antecedent  without  any  other  modification ;  betfetOe 
adds  to  it  the  notion  of  identity^  which  is  often  made  intensive  Dy 
the  particle  eben;  as,  e^en  Der[c(6e/  the  very  same.  @oId)er  im* 
plies  a  reference  to  the  kind  or  conslUuiion  of  persons  or  things ; 
e.  g.  f ol d) e  ^ruc^t,  such  fruit ;  ein  folc^er  SSatet/  such  a  father. 
When  fotcfeer/  in  cojiformity  with  the  English  idiom,  is  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article,  it  is  not  inflected, — f  o  ( ^  e  t  n  ^am,  such  a 
man ;  fold)  etnem  @ot)ne^  to  such  a  son.  Sometimes  the  syllable  of 
inflection  is  likewise  dropped,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  an  adjec* 
tive ;  as,  fotcft  grcpe  S5efcfecibcnf)Cit/  such  great  modesty. 

Obs.  3.  >Det  and  berfelbe  often  stand  simply  as  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  personal  pronouns  e r^  {it,  ci,  or  of  the  posses- 
sives  feiU/  il)t/  his,  hers,  when  two  persons  mentioned  in  the 
same  or  in  a  previous  sentence  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
each  other;  e.  g.  et  fanb  ben  SSotet  unb  beffen  @obn  gu  |>aufe,  he 
found  the  father  and  his  (i.  e.  the  fiaither's)  son  at  home ;  bet  3£ing? 
ting  fd^tteO  feinem  greunbe  iiber  bag  beoorftef)enbe  ^d^tdtfat  beffeli^cn/ 
the  young  man  wrote  to  his  friend  concerning  his  (the  friend's)  fu- 
ture destiny ;  btefec  sQiann  tl^ut  aUe5  file  feinen  SBrubet/  ober  betf  el« 
be  roeip  iF)m  felnen  iDanE  bafdr,  this  man  does  every  thing  for  his 
brother,  but  he  (the  brother)  is  not  grateful  for  it. 

V.    RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  103.  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which  serves  to 
eonnect  a  limiting  orexplanatory  clause  to  a  preceding 


'loim,  to  which  it  relates,  and  which  is  called  its  onto 
Tedeni. 

The  German  language  has  four  relative  pronouns,  viz : — beti 
bte,  ta^,  and  wcl(i)ev,  wclc^e,  melted,  who,  which ;  wer,  »ad, 
who,  what,  and  the  obsolete  and  indeclinable  f  o« 

§  104.  SBelc^er  is  the  only  pronoun  of  this  oass  which  may  stand 
icyectively  in  connection  with  a  substantive.  It  is  declined 
like  an  adjective  of  the  first  declension,  thus : — 

SlNGULAB. 
Masc.  Fein.  Neat 

NoM.  wcCc^er^  wclc^c,    welched,  who,         which, 

Gbn.  totid)^,  wcCdjer,  wetc^ed^  whose,  of  which, 

Dat.  weld^em,  tt>cld)cr,  melc^em^  to  whom,  to  which, 

\oc.  weld)en,  melc^e,    »elc^e*,  whom,      which. 

PUJRAL.  • 

For  all  ganders. 

NoM.  welc^e/  who,  which, 
Gbn.  we{d)ev,  whose,  of  which, 
Dat.  mcld)cn,  to  whom,  to  which, 
Ace  tocld)^^        whom,       which. 

The  relative  ttx  is  inflected  like  the  demonstrative  bttt 
tit,  bad  (^  98). 

The  plural  of  w  er  and  m a d  is  wanting ;  in  the  singuki 
they  are  thus  declined : — 

BCaac.  and  Fern.  Neot. 

NoM.  mv,  who,  he  who,  she  who,  wcii,        which,      what, 
Gbn.  "'^ff^"'  (  whose,  of  whom,     »cf|,    of  which,  of  what, 

Dat.  went,    tc  whom,  mo)U/  to  which,  to  what, 

Ago.  wen.  whom;  toa^,        which,     what. 

§  105.       OBSERVATIONS. 

Ohs,  1  The  pronouns  n) e r  and  wai  never  relate  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  determinate  object,  but  to  sach  only  as  are  of  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  character.  Hence  they  are  commonly  em- 
ployed after  the  neuter  demonstrative  ^a^,  or  the  indefinite  namer^ 
als  alUi,  all,  ttwai,  something,  manc^e^^  many  a  (thin^), 
9 1  <  1/  much,  n)  c  n  1 9/  little,  n  i  d)  t  ^/  nothing;  e.  g.^ai,  to  o  6  i(| 
iK^bC/  gctx;  td^  >Div,  that  which  I  have,  I  give  uiee ;  aiiei,  mag  mtr 
f^euer  i%  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  But,  btcfer  ^nobe  (definite)^ 
n)e(4  er  in  tie  @c^u(e  qc%  this  boy  who  goes  to  school ;  Mc  dtofCf 
tOtid^C  M^t,  the  rose  which  blossoms. 

Obs,  2.  The  forms  wtt,wc\\cti,mtm,totn  relate  to  personi 
•nly,  of  either  sex  ;wai  and  the  genitive n) e p  only  to  thinga and 
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ib«tract  term^.    $!B  e p  is  also  used  in  the  compounds  wcftoegett 
and  tcc^^aihcn,  wherefore,  on  which  account. 

Obs,  3.  On  account  of  this  indefinite  signification  cf  tott  and 
toa€,  their  antecedent  is  frequently  omitted,  and  they  become  equi- 
valent totcrjcnifjc  wclc^er,  bicicnigc  wc(d)e/  ba^icnis 
J  c  tt)  c  ( (^  e  ^,  he  who,  she  who,  that  which ;  e.  g.  tt)  e  r  einfam  fi|t 
tn  fcincr  hammer  unb  fd^wcrc,  Ijittrc  Sbrancn  njcint  (Sf^oraliQ/  he  who 
sits  in  his  lonely  chamber,  shedding  the  heavy,  bitter  tear;  xoa^ 
fctn  mup/  gcfc^ebe !  That  which  must  needs  be,  let  it  come  to  pass ! 
Sometimes,  however,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  expression,  the  de- 
terminative bet/  biC/  tai  is  added  to  the  main  proposition,  which 
in  this  construction  always  follows  the  relative  clause ;  e.  g.  n>  e  t 
m6)t  arbcttcn  n>tll,  bet  foU  aud^  ntd^t  effett/  he  who  is  not  willing  to 
labour,  neither  shall  he  eat. 

Obs.  4.  The  compound  relatives  whoever^  whatever^  whosoever ^ 
&c.,  are  rendered  in  German  by  annexing  and)  or  immet  to 
met  or  ma^ ;  e.  g.  n?  e  t  a  u  c^  (im  m  e  t)/  tv  o  d  a  u  d>  (i  mm  e  t),  &c. 

Obs,  5.  After  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
the  relative  tt)  e  ( d)  e  t  is  never  used,  but  always  bet;  e.  ?.  i  c^/  b  e  t 
(not  n)e(ci)Ct)  i^  oct  >Dtr  ffel^e/ 1  who  am  standing  before  uiee ;  S>  u, 
6  e  t  >Du  mcin  etgenet  S3tubet  btfi/  thou  who  art  mine  own  brother. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  examples,  that  in  German  the 
personal  pronouns  (t  di,  b  u)  are  repeated  after  the  relative ;  when- 
ever this  is  the  case,  the  verb  of  the  relative  clause  must  agree  in 
person  with  the  personal  pronoun ;  otherwise  it  is  put  in  the  third 
person,  and  agrees  with  the  relative ;  e.  g.  Unfet  SSatet/  betADubtfi 
tn  bent  {)immet/  our  father  who  art  in  heaven ;  >D  U/  b  e  t  fb  Diet 
It  e  f * t  unb  fo  tventg  b  e  n  !  t^  thou,  who  readest  so  much  and  thinkest 
so  little. 

Obs.  6.  Instead  of  m  e  t  (( e  ^^  n)  e ( c^  c  t,  pi.  to  e  l^  e t/  the  gen- 
itives of  the  relative  tuctc^et/  the  Germans  regularly  substitute  b  e  f  s 
fen/  b  e  t  e  U/  pi.  b  e  t  e  n  ;  the  genitives  of  toeU^et  being  only  used 
when  the  relative  is  employed  adjeotively  (§  104) ;  e.  g.  bet  SOtonn^ 
I)  e  f  fe  n  (not  m  e  ( c^  e  ^)  ©ol^n  tc^  Itmz,  the  man  whose  son  I  am  ac- 
quainted with;  bte  S32ume/beten  (not  mel^et)  S3({lt()en  a^gefaUen 
ftnb/  the  trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  perished.  But,  teuton, 
w  e  (A  e  g  $f)tiofopf)en  ^tinctpto  tc^  getefen  l^aU,  Newton,  the  Princi- 
pia  of  which  philosopher  I  have  read. 

Obs,  7.  The  use  of  the  relative  f  t,  instead  of  m  e  1  c^  e  t  and  b  e  t| 
ift  antiquated.  It  occurs  oidy  occasionally  in  poetry,  as,  9l5Men 
|d)(ummert/  fo  bet  SOluttet  ^teube/  fo  bet@to(abe$  >Dotfe$  toat/  Rosetta 
•leeps  (in  death),  who  once  was  the  joy  of  her  mother,  the  pride 
of  the  place. 

VI.    INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§   106.    Interrogative  pronouns  are  employed   ii 
asking  questions. 

They  are :— 1st,  loet?  loa^?  virhoT  wbat?  which  are  al 
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wftTs  used  fiubstantivelj ;  2d,we(cf^er/iDe(co^^  weld^ed? 
which,  what?  used  substantiyely  and  adjectiirely  both;  and  8d, 
mad  fur  etn,  eine,  etn?  what  sort  of? 

The  plural  of  wcx,  mad  is  wanting ;  the  singular  is  declined 
thus: — 

Masc.  and  Fem.  Nent. 

NoM.  met/  who?       mad/        what? 

Gen.  meffen  or  mef/     whose?     (mefl)/ of  what? 
Dat.  ment/  to  whom  ?  .  mojU/*  to  what  ? 

Ace.  men/  whom?  |  mad/        what? 

The  interrogative  melc^er  is  inflected  preciselj  like  the  r& 
latiYe  (§  104). 

§  107.  When  mad  fur  etn  stands  in  immecSate  connection 
with  a  substantive,  the  e  { U/  which  is  the  only  declinable  part, 
follows  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  article  in  the  singular 
number.    In  the  plural  the  pronoun  is  simply  mad  fur* 

What  sort  of  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  book? 

SiNOULAH. 

Masc  Fem.  Neat. 

NoM.  mad  fitr  etn     ^anm,    tine  93(ume/  etn     S3m^? 
Gen.  mad  fur  etned  93aumed/ etner  S3(ume/  etned  93u(^edy 
Dat.  mad  fur  etnem  93aume/  etner  ^iume,  etnem  93u(^e? 
Ace.  mad  fur  etnen  Saunt/    etne  Slume/  em     SBuc^? 

What  sort  of  trees,  flowers,  books  ? 
Plubal. 

NoM.  mad  fur  ^anmt,   Slumen,  95u(^er  ? 

Gen.  )^on  mad  fur  SaumeU/  93(umen/  93u(f)em? 

Dat.  mad  ^r  Saumeu/  Slumett/  Suc^em? 

Ace.  mad  fur  93aume/    fShimtn,  SSuc^er? 

But  if  the  substantive,  to  which  mad  fur  etn  relates,  is  not 
ixpressed,  it  is  declined  in  the  singular  only,  like  an  adjective 
if  the  first  declension,  thus  : — 

Masc.       Fem.      Neat 

NoM.  mad  fur  etner,  etne,  etned. 

Gen.  wa^  fiir  etned,  etner,  etned, 

Dat.  mad  fur  etnem,  etner,  etnem. 

Ace.  mad  fiir  etnen,  etne,  etned. 

*  With  fespect  to  the  prfmominal  odver&c,  which  supply  the  plaoe  ui  te 
Mique  auea  of  demonstratiye,  xeXalixve  «xi!i\BXectQ^BBiiBn«'fira&i«^  wi^  thft 
nmaHu  on  Advkrbs*  below. 
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§  108.      OBSERVATIONTS. 

Obs.  1.  The  genitive  meffctt/  and  the  dative  ment/  are  genet* 
ally  applicable  to  persons  only,  and  not  to  things,  except  the  ab* 
breviated  form  to e p  in  composition ;  as,  n> e p ^ a t b/  totiwtQtn, 
wherefore,  on  what  account;  e.  g.  n)epl^a(6  btft  >Du  gefcmmcn? 
wherefore  hast  thou  come?  koeprucgcn  roeint  fte?  why  does  she 
weepi 

Obs,  2.  The  pronouns  to o ^  f CI t  c i n  and  tocl^,  the  uninflected 
form  cf  toeldbcr,  are  sometimes  used  in  exclamations  of  surprise; 
e.  g.  aSag  ffit  ein  ffiaum!  What  a  tree!  @cf)t/  tocld)  cin 
smcnfd) !  Lo,  what  a  man !  SB  e  ( d^  ®{M  M  ^immcl^  f)at>  xi)  toeg^ 
gefd)tcut)ert !     What  heaven-sent  fortune  I  have  cast  away ! 

Obs,  3.  SB  c  t  and  to  a  ^  are  employed  when  inquiry  is  ?nade 
after  a  person  or  thing  in  the  most  general  and  indefinite  msLiiner. 
SB  c  t  d)  e  r  is  more  definite,  including  the  notion  of  the  quality  or 
condition  of  the  individual  object  inquired  after.  It  is  the  correlative 
of  fclc^er  ($  102.  Obs,  2),  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  qualis.  SBa  ^ 
f  iir  ein  indicates  the  species  or  kind,  to  which  the  person  or  thing 
belongs;  e.  g.  SBer  ifl  t)a?  C^in  S^ann.  SBo^  ffir  einet? 
@tn  Soufhmnn  ou^  ^amt>urg.  SB  etcher  .^aufmottn?  ^err  S?. 
Who  is  there  ?  A  man.  What  sort  of  one  ?  A  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg. What  merchant  ?  Mr.  N..  SBag  l)oft  3)u?  ©inc  SBtumc. 
SB  a  g  f  tt  r  c  i  n  c  SBIumc  ?  (Sine  SRefc.  SB  e  t  d)  e  ?  5)tc  rotF)e.  What 
have  you  1  A  flower.  What  sort  of  a  flower  ?  A  rose.  Which 
rose  T    The  red  rose. 

0^5.  4.  The  e  i  tt/  of  toa^  f(tr  ein/  is  omitted  before  names  of  ma- 
terials, or  before  substantives  of  the  plural  number,  ^ai  f{Er 
fSein?  What  kind  cf  winel  SBo^  f&t  Seute?  What  sort  of 
people  ? 

Obs,  5.  The  interrogative  to  a  ^  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
sense  of  toarum;  e  .g.  SB  o  6  (ctrdt^fi  ^u  jDid^  ?  Why  art  then  cast 
town !  SB  0  6  toetnen  @ie  ?  Why  do  you  weep  t 


VERBS. 


§  109.  1st,  A  verb  is  a  word  by  which  either  an  ac* 
iivity^  B, passivity f  or  a  simple  mode  of  existejice  is  predi- 
cated of  a  person  or  thing  called  its  subject ;  e,  g.  Uf 
fc^reibe,  I  write  ;  2)tt  n)ir jl  gefd^togett,  thou  art  beaten ; 
Die  SRofc  Uh%  the  rose  blooms. 

2d,  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  principal  classesh— 
Transitive  and  Intransitive, 

3d,  Transitive  verbs  are  active  verbs,  the  seuse  of  which  !« 
not  complete  without  the  addition  of  an  o^oct  vsv  IVia  oacmml* 
fhecMe/  e.g.  id)  fd^retbe  etncn  ?8ne^ A  «*2Dtt  Nm>a3a%^VJ'^«t-: 
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$  110«  Intransitive  verbs  are  of  two  kinds:— 
1st,  Neuter  verbsf  which  denote  either  a  quiescent  state  (siift 
pie  mode  of  existence) ;  as,  id)  ni^^e^  ft^e/  fc^lafe^  I  am  restingi 
sitting,  sleeping,  or  such  an  activity  as  does  not  tenninate  io 
any  object ;  e.  g.  tc^  lauft,  fdrnpfe,  ge^e^  I  am  running,  strug. 
gling,  going. 

2d,  Those  active  verbs,  the  object  of  which  is  either  in  the 
genitive  or  dative ;  e.  g.  iij  fc^one,  ©ergeffc,  erinnerc  mi&)  fet* 
n  e  r,  I  spare,  forget,  remember  him ;  ic^  ge^orc^e^  troue,  bonfc 
i  ^  m^  I  obey,  trust,  thank  him. 

§  111.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  forms,  called  the 
active  and  the  passive  voices. 

If  the  subject  is  represented  as  the  agent  acting  upon  an- 
other  person  or  thing  {object  in  the  accusative),  the  verb  is  said 
to  be  in  the  active  voice;  e.  g.  tc^  rufe,  Itcbe,  ncnnc 
ifftt/  I  love,  call,  name  him. 

B  t  if  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  the  object  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  it,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  passive  voice ;  e.  g. 
ii)  wetbe  gerufen,  geltebt,  genannt,  I  am  called,  loved,  named. 

§  112.  1st,  Intransitive  verbs  do,  from  the  nature  of  their 
signification,  not  admit  of  a  passive  voice,  but  have  the  active 
form  only ;  as,  ic^  tetfC/  fle^e^  I  am  travelling,  standing. 

2d,  When,  however,  the  active  subject  cannot  be  named,  or 
b  designedly  lefl  indeterminate,  intransitive  verbs  may  be  used 
impersonally  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  passive  voice ; 
e.  g.  e^  mttb  getangt,  gcfptctt,  getrunf en,  there 
is  dancing,  playing,  drinking  going  on. 

§  113.  The  class  of  intransitive  verbs  comprehends  also 
reflexive  verbs.     Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  : — 

1st,  Such  as  are  employed  in  the  reflexive  fi)rm  only ;  as; 
ftcb  beftitncn,  ficl&  fc^nen,  fit^  freucn,  to  reflect,  to 
long,  to  rejoice. 

^  Such  as  are  formed  from  transitive  verbs  by  the  addition 
of  the  reflexive  pronouns  mx&),  uni,  b { c^,  e  u ^/  ft  c^  (§90. 
Ohs.  8)  5  e.  g.  er  orgert  ft  ij,  he  is  vexed ;  (c^  lege  m  i  d),  I  lie 
down;  i^ute  S)«  Otc^!  beware!  from  argern,  legcn, 
1^  fi  t  e  n,  to  vex,  to  lay  dovm,  to  guard. 

This  form  of  verbs  is  of  extensive  use  in  German,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  deponent  verbs  in  Latin  and  to  the  niddle  voice 
in  Greek. 

f  114.     1st,  Impersofud  verbs  are  employed  in  the  third 
person  gIir?gi^^ft^'  only.     TbeVr  sub^<&cX.\«  o^uXj&Sxi^^^Ni&Tasam^ft 
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is  always  expressed  hy  the  indefinite  pronoun  ed  (S  90.  Obs.  7)| 
ady  ed  regnet/  ed  Bennett/  ed  bli^t^  it  rains,  it  thun- 
ders, it  lightens ;  ed  (^etf  t^  it  is  said ;  e^  gtbt  ieute,  ihere  are 
men. 

2d,  Many  verbs  have  an  impersonal  form  in  German,  which 
are  not  used  as  such  in  English ;  e.  g.  ed  ^ungert  mid),  I 
hungry ;  ed  biirflet  mtc^,  I  am  thirsty ;  ed  fHcrt  miijf  I 


am 
am 


cold ;  eS  lagt  fic^  md^t  ^nt  ftngert,  it  is  not  easy  to  sing,  &c 

S  115.  Of  (tuxiliary  verbs  there  are  two  classes  in  Ger- 
man:— 

1st,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses^  of  which  there  are  three : 
t^  a  b  e  n^  to  have ;  f  e  t  n^  tobe ;  and  ud  e  r  b  e  tt^  to  bec(»ne  (shaU, 
wiU). 

2d,  Auxiliary  verbs  of  mood^  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb.  They  are  seven  in  number:  bitr^ 
f  e  n^  to  be  permitted ;  f&nnett/tobe  able  (can) ;  m  D  g  e  n^  to 
be  allowed  (may) ;  m  ii  f  f  e  n,  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  f  o  I  ( e  tt/  to 
be  under  obligation  (ought)  ;iDollen/tobe  wUling  (to  intend) ; 
I  a  f  f  e  n,  to  let  (permit). 

§  116.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  German  verb,  we 
distinguish,  as  in  English,  the  relations  of  Number^ 
Person^  Mood^  and  TeTtse. 

S  117.  Verbs  have  two  numbers.  Singular  2ixni  Plurtd; 
and  three  persons,  each  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
characteristic  termination. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  terminations  of  verbs  as  as* 
snmed  by  the  three  persons,  singular  and  plural :— - 

Singular.  Plural. 


1st  Person — c  or  given, 

2d  Person — 1%  % 

8d  Person — e  t,  t,  or  like  the  first  person ; 

EXAMPLES : 

Singular.  Plural. 


ett/ 
en. 


i&l  reb  e,  I  speak, 

btt  lob  t%  thou  praisest 

etfptelt,  he  plays; 


»tr  lefen,  weread, 
tbr  fcl^  e  t,  ye  see, 
fte  fuc^  c  n,  ^ey  seek, 


§  118.     German  verbs  have^w^r  moods,  viz  :— the  Indicm 
Une,  Svhjunctivey  Imperative,  arid  the  Ir^nitive ;  the  significa 
tkm  of  which  in  general  corresponds  to  iJiaiX  ot  tmw^  ^'^  ^^a*. 
19* 
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same  name  in  English ;  eg.  fte  r e ^ e n,  they  speak  (in 
die);  id)  ffattc  ^exetet,  I  should  have  spoken  (subj.) 
r  e  b  e  !D  u !  speak  thou  (imper.)  ! 

§  119.  They  have,  moreover,  six  tenses : — ^the  Present^ 
Imperfect^  Perfect^  Pluperfect^  Simple  Future^  and  Future 
Perfect.  Of  these  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative 
and  subjimctive  active  are  simple  tenses ;  the  remaining  ten* 
ses  of  the  active  voice,  as  well  as  all  the  tenses  of  the  passive, 
are  periphrastic^  i.  e.  formed  by  means  of  the  perfect  partkd- 
ple  or  infinitive,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115) ;  e.  g. 
pres.  id)  ^  o  r e^  I  hear ;  imperf.  ii}  ^o  r  te,  I  heaid ;  petf.  id) 
babe  aef^oxti  I  have  heard;  pres.  passine^  id)  toerbe  ge^ 
^  6  r  t^  I  am  heard,  <kc. 

^  120.  There  are  four  forms  of  the  infinitive : — ^the  preseiv. 
and  perfect  infinitives  active ;  as,  1  o  b  e  n^  to  praise ;  g  e  ( o  b  t 
b  a  b  e  H/  to  have  praised ;  and  the  present  and  perfect  infinitivea 
passive;  e.  g.  gelobt  werben,  to  be  praised;  (jelobt 
kDDtben  fetH/  to  have  been  praised.  The  present  infinitive 
active  alvt^ys  ends  in  n  or  e  H/  and  is  often  preceded  by  the  pre- 
position 3  u  J  as,  3u  ^clf  e  n,  to  help ;  $u  tabet  n,  to  blame. 

§  121.  The  German  verb  hcis  three  Participles:  the 
present,  perfect,  and  future. 

1st,  The  present  participle  is  fenned  firom  the  present  infini- 
tive, by  adding  b  to  it ;  as,  (oben  b^  (^oren  b/  praising,  hearing. 
It  is  always  active  in  its  signification,  and  is  less  extensively 
employed  than  the  English  participle  in  ing. 

2d,  The  perfect  participle  generally  assumes  the  prefix  g  t, 
and  ends  either  in  etort  in  regular  verbs;  as,  getobet, 
praised ;  g  e  (eb  e  t/  lived ;  or  in  e  n  (n)  in  irregular  verbs ;  as, 
g  e  feb  e  n^  seen ;  g  e  gefl*  e  n^  eaten.  When  belonging  to  tran. 
sitive  verbs,  it  has  a  passive  signification  (except  in  the  com- 
pound tenses  of  the  active  voice),  but  when  fermed  firom  in- 
transitive verbs,  it  is  active  (§  112),  difiering  from  the  present 
participle  only  in  the  relation  of  time. 

3d,  The  fiiture  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  with 
iU/  by  annexing  the  letter  b;  as,  gu  (oben^  to  praise; 
)U  tobenb,  to  J>e  praised;  gu  »crebrenb,  to  be  venerated, 
verable.  Like  the  Latin  participle  in  dus  (amandus^  veneran- 
dus)y  it  always  has  a  passive  signification,  involving  at  the  same 
time  the  notion  of  necessity^  propriety y  or  possibility.  It  is, 
however,  employed  only  as  an  adjective  in  the  attributive  rda* 
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r«9ft  (§52);  as,  bet  |u  (obenbe  ®c^&(er/thc  scholar  wfi4 
is  to  be  {ought,  may,  must  be)  praised.  But  not :  bet  ®d)ulct 
tfl}u  (obenbj  in  the  latter  case  the  infinitive  with  ^u  is  used 
instead  of  the  participle  : — bet  ®d}ukt  tfl  2  u  1 0  b  e  H/  the 
scholar  is  to  be  praised,  is  wordij  of  praise. 

S  122.  With  respect  to  the  perfect  participle,  it  b  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  does  not  assume  the  prefix  ge  in  the  following 
instances : — 

1st,  In  the  verb  m  e  r  b  e  tt/  when,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  stands 
in  connection  with  another  verb ;  as,  cr  ^  gefragt  xd  0  r  b  e  n 
(not  gemotben)^  he  has  been  asked. 

2d,  In  all  German  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
and  unaccented  prefixes  be,  beun,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  »et, 
»erab(  »erun  and  $cr;  as,  belel&rt,  entfattet, 
etrtl&eilt,  »ergeffen,  gerrtffen,  instructed,  unfolded, 
imparted,  forgotten,  torn ;  not  g  e  bclefert,  g  e  entfaltet,  &c. 

4th,  In  all  verbs  derived  from  foreign  languages,  which 
have  the  accented  termination  tren  or  teren;  e.  g.  ab  f  oU 
»itt,  (lubtrt,  barbtert,  from  abfofotren/  to  absolve; 
(lub  tren,  to  study ;  barb  { e  r  e  n,  to  shave. 

5th,  In  verbs  compounded  with  the  particles  btirc^,  (winter, 
uber,  urn,  unter,  »oll  and  mteber,  when  they  are  in- 
separable, in  which  case  the  accent  rests  not  on  the  particle, 
but  on  the  verb;  e.g.  tjotlbrac^t,  (^intergangen,  unt 
terfd^rteben,  from  DoObrtngen,  to  consunmmte,  finish; 
^tntergel^ett,  to  deceive,  and  unterfd^retben,  to  sign. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

§  123.  To  the  full  conjugation  of  German  verbs,  three 
auxiliaries  are  necessary,  and  only  three,  namely,  the 
auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses  (§  115):  ^abett/  to  have; 
f  e  i  ti/  to  be,  and  tt)  e  r  b  e  n,  to  become. 

ft 

Ist,  ^a ben  is  used  in  forming  the  perfect  infinitive  (and 
tenses  derived  from  it),  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  both  indi- 
eative  and  subjunctive,  of  all  transitive  and  of  many  tntransitive 
verbs;  as,  gettebt  l^aben,  to  have  loved;  perf.  ic^  f)aU  getiebt,  I 
bave  loved ;  pluperf.  x6\  ^  a  1 1  e  gcCtebt,  1  had  loved ;  future  perf 
left  werbe  geltebt  I)  a  hen,  I  shall  have  loved,  &c. 

2d,  @  e  i  n  serves  to  form  the  same  tenses  of  all  verbs  in  tks 
passive  voice  and  of  many  intransitive  verbs  in  the  active;  e.  g. 
per/,  id)  b  i  n  gcltcbt  morbcn,  I  have  been  loved ;  future  perf.  ttt  wttft 
geltebt  tvorben  fein,  thou  shalthave  been  lovedf;  i^  bin  gereipt;  I 
have  travelled. 
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SdfQetbcti  is  used  in  the  foimatioii  of  the  fiUmrt  (ciutf , 
when  it  corresponds  to  the  English  shall  or  unlU  snd  also  in  the 
formation  of  cdl  the  tenses  of  the  passive  vaice^  when  it  corresponds 
to  the  English  yerb  to  be;  e.  g.  i^  n> e r  t  e  (teben/  I  shall  loye ; 
ba  w  1 1  fl  gdicOt  fyiUn,  thou  wilt  have  loved ;  er  n>  i  r  b  QUitbt,  he  it 
lored,  &o. 

124.     The  simple  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  Tcrbs  are  irre- 
as  in  English*    The  compound  tenses  are  regularly 
as  in  all  other  verbs,  according  to  the  following 

KULES  FOE  THE  FOBMATION  OF  THE  COMPOUND  TENSES. 

Rule  I.  The  perfect  tense  of  any  verb  is  formed  by  annex- 
ing its  perfect  participle  to  the  present  indicative  of  either  ^  a  ^ 
ben  or  fein;  id)  (^abe  ^e^aht,  gettebt/  gefun^en,  I  have  had, 
loved,  sung;  tc^  bin  getoefen^  degangen^  Seretft,  I  have  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rule  n.  The  pluperfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple of  the  verb  to  the  imperfect  tense  of  either  tj  ahen  oi 
fetn;  as,  id)  l^attt  ge^abt^  gefiebt^  d^u^d^"/  ^  ^^  ^ 
loved,  sung ;  id)  wax  gewcfen,  gcgangen,  getetf t,  I  had  been, 
gone,  travelled. 

Rvle  DL  The  first  or  simple  fiiture  is  formed  by  annexing 
the  present  ii^wiwe  of  the  verb  to  the  present  indicative  of 
the  auxiliary  »erb  en;  as,  td^  wet  be  b^bctt,  Iteben,  retfen, 
fetn^  I  shall  have,  love,  travel,  be. 

Rule  rV.  The  future  perfect  is  made  by  joining  the  perfect 
n^nilive  of  the  verb  to  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  to  e  tr  b  e  n ; 
e.  g.  tc^  m  c  r  b  e  gebabt  baben,  geltebt  baben,  geretf  t  baben,  I 
shall  have  had,  loved,  travelled. 

Remark.  The  corresponding  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
are  formed  in  a  similai  manner. 

§  125.  From  these  rules  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  order  to 
form  all  the  compound  tenses  of  a  verb,  three  principal  parts 
must  necessarily  be  given,  viz :  the  present  ir^nitvoe^  the  per- 
feet  participle^  and  the  perfect  infinitive  (which  also  contains 
the  auxiliary  which  the  verb  employs). 

§  126.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
iJL&l  b&tte^  t(b  %<xttt  gebabt/  I  might  have,  I  might  haTe  had), 
when  they  are  conditional^  i.  e.  when  they  denote  a  possihUity 
not  conceived  as  really  existing^  the  imperfect  subjunctive  oif 
loerben  (tcb  tDurbe)/  in  connection  with  the  present  and  per- 
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ect  infinitive,  is  often  used ;  e.g.  ii)  mnttt  (^aben,  ({e 
ben,  I  should  have,  love;  ii)  tt)urbe  ge^abt  geliebt  fiahen,  1 
should  have  had,  have  loved. 

These  compound  fbnns  of  the  verb  have  commonly  had  a 
place  among  the  other  tenses,  under  the  name  o£ first  and 
second  conditionals* 

§127.    PARADIGMS 
TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

!•    ^abett/  to  have. 

Pres.  Infin.  i^aitn,  to  have. 
Principal  parts.  -^  Pebf.  Pakt.  ge^abt,  had. 

Pebf.  Infin.  ge^abt  f^ahcw,  to  have  had. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present. 


Singular.  Singular, 

d)  bftbc/ 1  have,  am  having,  do  ii)  t)abt,  I  may  have,  be  har- 


have, 
hu  ^afl/  thou  hast,  ^c. 


mg, 
tu  b^bcfl^  thou  mayst  have,  dec 


er  (fie,  e«)  t)at,  he  (she,  it)  has,    et  (fie,  e§)  ^abe,  he  (she,  it) 


(Sec. 

Plural, 
wit  babeit,  we  have,  dec. 


may  have,  dec. 
Plural. 
tt)tr  liaben,  we  m^-y  have,  dec 


Hit  l&abet  (&abt),  ye  o»  you    t^r  l^abet,  ye  or  you  may  have, 


have,  dec. 
fte  tyaben,  they  have,  dec. 


dec. 
jie  ^ahm,  they  may  have,  dec. 


Imfebfect. 


Singtdar. 


Singular^ 


id)  batte,  I  had,  was  having,    td^  b^tte,  I  might  have,  be  hav. 

did  have, 
tit  b<tttefl,  thou  hadst,  dec 


er  f)atte,  he  had,  dec. 

Plurcd. 

wit  batten,  we  had,  dec. 
<br  battet,  ye  or  you  had,  dec. 

jie  batten,  they  had,  dec 


bu  battefl,  thou  mighist  have 

dec. 
et  batte,  he  might  have,  dec 

Plurcd. 

wit  flatten,  we  might  have,  dec 
tbr  battet,  ye  or  you  might 

have,  dec. 
{le  batten,  they  might  have,  dec 
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Px%FBCT« 

Singular.  Smgtdar. 

H)  \)abe  ge^abt^  I  havu  had,  x6)  l^abe  gef^abt  I  ^^oay  ha?« 
been  having,  had,  been  having, 

tu  bctfl  del^abt  thou  hast  had,  tu  bftbefl  ae^abt  thou  mayst 
<Se&  have  had,  6cc. 

ft  fiat  Qef^aht,  he  has  had,  6k.      er  l^abe  gebabt^  he  may  have 

had,&c. 

Plurdl.  Plural. 

wit  ^aben  ge^abt,  we  have  had,  wtr  t^aien  ge^iabt,  we  may  have 

&C.  had,  &c 

t^r  l&abet  (^abt)  ge^abt,  youhave  tj)r  ^lobrt  gt^abt,  you  may  have 

had,  6ic.  had,  6cc. 

fie  ^laben  gcjiabt,  they  have  had,  fie  ^aben  gebabt,  they  may  have 

&c.  had,  &c. 

Pluperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

xii  ^atte  ge^abt  ^  ^^  ^^>  ^^^^  tc^  batte  gebabt,  I  might  have 
having,  had,  been  having, 

fcu  b<>tte(i  gcbabt,  thou  hadst  fcu  bittefl  gcbabt,  thou  mights! 
hsid,  6cc.  have  had,  &c. 

et  batte  gebabt/  he  had  had,  &c.    er  b^tte  gebabt/  he  might  have 

had,  &c. 

Plural.  Plural. 

wtr  batten  gebabt/  we  had  had,  mx  batten  gebabt^  we  might 

&c.           •  have  had,  dz;c. 

tbr  battet  gebabt  you  had  had,  xf^x  battet  gebabt/  you  mi^ 

&c.  have  had,  ^c. 

fie  batten  gebabt,  they  had  had,  fie  batten  aebabt,  they  might 

&c.  have  had,  &c 

FiasT  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

id)  tDerbe  baben^  I  shall  have,  tcb  tt^erbe  f^ahtn,  I  shall  have, 

be  having,  be  having, 

^u  tt>trfl  baben/  thou  vnlt  have,  bu  werbefl  baben^  thou  wih 

^c.  have,  d;c. 

cr  wtrb  baben^  he  vnll  have,  er  werbe  baben,  he  will  have. 

&c.  6dc. 

Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctive, 
mix  werben  baben,  we  shall  have,  &c. 
tbr  werbet  baben,  you  will  have,  &c. 
fie  werben  tjattti,  <^^t  "w^^mct^^,  eswi. 
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Fvi'iraB  Perfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

ii)  n>erbe  Qcf)cibt  l^abm^  I  shall  id)  merbe  ^e^abt  t^cAcn,  I  shall 

have  had,  been  having,  have  had,  been  having. 

tu  wirfl  ge^iabt  liahtn,  thou  wilt  bu  merbefl  ge^abt  (laben^  thou 

have  had,  &c.  wilt  have  had,  ^c. 

er  wixh  gcfeabt  ^aben,  he  will  er  wcrbe  ge^^abt  ^laben,  he  will 

have  had,  &c.  have  had,  &c. 

Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

mx  tt)erben  ge^iabt  (laben,  we  shall  have  had,  &c. 
i(>r  werbet  ge^abt  J^aben,  you  will  have  had,  &c. 
fie  tt)erben  gel^abt  l^abett/  Uiey  will  have  had,  &c. 

Coin>inoNALs. 
Fnurr  Conditionaii.  Second  Conditional. 

Singular.  Singular. 

lij  xcmtt  ^>aben,  I  should  have,    \dj  miirbe  gel&abt  ^aben,  I  should 

have  had, 
bu  tt)urbcfl  tyaben,  thou  wouldst    Ixx  wurbefl  ge^abt  feoben,  thou 

have,  Wouldst  have  had, 

cr  »urbe||ttben,hewouldhave5    er   wurbe   gebabt  l&aben,  he 

would  have  had ; 

Plurcdm  Plural. 

mx  tDttrben  ^obtn,  we  should  mx  witrben  ^tli^aht  (^aben,  we 
have,  should  have  had, 

t^t  wurbet  l&aben,  you  would  i%x  wurbet  gebabt  ^laben,  you 
have,  would  have  had, 

flc  ttoJirben  (^abeit,  they  would  fte  wiirben  ge^iabt  ^jaben,  they 
have*  would  have  had. 

Impbbative. 

Singular.  Plurcd. 

I&aben  mx,  let  us  have, 
^ttbe  {)^\x),  have  (iiou),  do  thou    ^abet  or(iabt  (t|ir),  \  haveye,d€ 

have,  ^aben  <Ste,  J  ye  l«Te, 

Irabe  er  (fie,  e§),  let  him  (her,    ^aben  fie,  let  them  have 
it)  have ; 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Ptes.  I^aben,  to  have,  Pres.  l(|abenb,  having, 

Pei£  gei^aht  ffaheit,  to  have  had.    Pert  ^e\)alDt,  \aA. 
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§128.    n.    &ein,  tobe 

C  pREs.  Infin.  fetH/  to  be. 
Principal  parti.  <  Pesf.  Past.  geiDefen/  been. 

f  Pbxf.  Infui.  gemeftn  feiit,  to  have  beea 

INDICATiyE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PSESENT. 

Singular.  Singular • 

x&i  btn,  I  am,  \ij  fet,  I  may  be, 

bu  btjl,  thou  art,  bu  feteft  (fetfl),thou  mayst  be^ 

er  (fie,  c^)   ifl,    he  (she,  it)     ec  frf,  he  may  be : 
is; 

PhirdL 

mx  feien  (fetn),  we  may  bo, 

t'br  fetct,  you  may  be, 

fie  feien  (fetn),  they  may  be. 

Impebfect. 

Singular. 


Plural. 

mx  finb,  we  are, 
t^^r  fetb,  you  are, 
fte  finb,  they  are. 


Singular. 

iii  war,  I  was, 

bu  warefl  (warfl),  thou  wast. 


xii  mare,  I  might  be, 

^VL  warefl  (toarfl),  thou  mighUf 

be, 
er  ware,  he  might  be ; 

Plural. 

mx  waren,  we  might  be, 

t(^r  motet  (mart),  you  might  be^ 

fie  maren,  they  might  be. 

PSBFECT. 

Singular. 

x6)  fet  gemefen,  I  may  have 
been, 
bu  Hftgemefen,  thou  hast  been,    bu  fetfl   ^emefen,  thou  mayst 


er  mar,  he  was ; 

Plural. 

mtr  maren,  we  were, 

fl^r  maret  (mart),  you  were, 

fie  maren,  they  were. 


Singtdar., 
Of  (tn  ^emefen,  I  have  been, 


er  {fl  ^emefen/  be  has  been ; 
Plurci. 


have  been, 
er  fei  gcmefen,  he  may  have 
been; 

Plural. 


mtr  ftnb  ^emefen,  we  have  been,    mtr  feten  gemefen,  we  may  have 

been, 
i%x  fetb  gemefen,  you  have  been,    x\ix  fetet  gemefen,  you  may  have 

been, 
/{f /inbgemefen^  theyhavebeen.    ftefeten  gemefet^  they  mayhavs 
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.  • 

Plufebfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

id^  war  gemefen,  I  had  been,       tc^  ware  gewefen,  1  might  nav« 

been, 
^u  uoarfl  gemefen^  thou  hadst    t)u  mareflgemefen/thoumightst 

been,  have  been, 

er  WKir  gciocfciv  he  had  been ;    er  ware    gemefeit,    he  might 

have  been ; 

Plural.  PluraL 

mv  waren  gemefen,  we  had  mv  waren  gewcfen,  we  might 

been,  have  been, 

t{^r  waret  gemefen^  you  had  {^r  waret  gemefen^  you  migb* 

been,  have  been, 

fie  waren  gewefen/  they  had  fte  waren  gemefen/  they  might 

been*  have  been. 

First  Futube. 
Singular.  Singular. 

id)  werbe  fctn^  I  shall  be,  id)  werte  fctn,  I  shall  be, 

Du  tt)trjl  feirt,  thou  wilt  be,  bu  wcrbeft  fern,  thou  wilt  be, 

er  wtrb  fetn,  he  will  be ;  er  werbe  few,  he  will  be ; 

Pluralf  Indicative  and  Suljunctwe* 

mx  werben  few,  we  shall  be, 
tl^r  werbet  frfn,  you  will  be, 
fte  werben  few,  they  will  be. 

FuTusE  Peefbgt. 
Singular.  Singular. 

id)  n>erbe  gemefen  few,  I  shall  tc^  werbe  gemefen  few,  1  shall 

have  been,  have  been, 

tu  mtrfl  gewefen  fetn,  thou  wilt  bu  werbeft  geiwefen  fetn,  thou 

have  been,  wilt  have  been, 

er  »trb  gewefen  fetn,  he  will  er  tt)erbe  gewefen  few,  he  will 

have  been ;  have  been ; 

Plural^  Indicative  and  Subjunctive. 

»tr  werben  gewefen  j^w,  we  shall  have  been, 
tl&r  werbet  getcefen  fetn,  you  will  have  been, 
^  »(vbm  gmtfctt  jfetn,  they  wiH  1mlto  \)q«iu 
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Conditionals. 
FntsT  Conditional.  Second  ConditionaIm 

Singular.  Singtdar. 

i6)  iDurbe  fetn/ 1  shouM  be,         td^  tonvte  gemefen  fetn^  I  shoak 

have  been, 
tu  wuttefl  fctn,  thou  wouUst    bu  miirbejl  gewefen  frfit,  thou 

be,  wouldst  MLYe  been, 

cr  UDurbe  fetn,  he  would  be ;        er  wiirbe  gcwcfett  fetn,  he  wouk 

have  been ; 

Plural.  Plurcd. 

wit  miirben  fetn,  we  should  be,    wit  ttjurben  gewefen  fefii,  wa 

should  have  been, 

t>r  tturbet  fetn,  you  would  be,  t6r  wiirbet  gewefen  frfn,  yoa 
^  would  have  been, 

fie  wurben  fetn,  they  would  be.    fie  wiirben  gewefen  fetn,  they 

woula  have  been. 

Impehatiye. 
Singular.  Plurcd. 

feten  wtr,  let  us  be, 
fet  {t>n)f  be  thou,  do  be,  fetb  (t^r),  )  be  ye, 

feten  ®te,  J  do  ye  be, 
fet  er  (fie,  e^),  let  him  (her,  it)    feten  fie,  let  them  be. 
be ; 

iNiiNinvES*  Participles* 

Pros,  fetn,  to  be,  Pres.  feienb  (tDefenb),  being, 

Per£  gemefen  fetn,  tohave  been.  Per£  gemefett,  ^^i^ 

§  129.    III.    SBetben,  to  become  (shall,  will). 

{Pees.   Infin.    merben,  to  become* 
Peep.  Paet.    geworben,  become. 
Peep.  Inpin.    geworben  fein^  to  havi 
become. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Peesent. 

Singular.  Singular, 

■^  wevbe,  I  become,  am  be-    tc^  merbe,  I  may  become,  be 

coming,  do  become,  becoming, 

eu  tt){rfl,  thou  becomest,  &c      bit  iDerbefl,  thou  mayst    be* 

ccmie,  ^c. 
fr  wirb/  he  becomee,  Ace  tt  tftn^fV^'BA;^V)«^TQA^4£c 
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Plural.  Plural. 

tt>ir  w&cbtttf  we  become,  6i>c.      voiv  metbett/  we  may  become^ 

ikt  wctM,  you  become,  dz;c.      tl^r  werbet/  you  may  become, 

fte  t»ettm,  they  become,  &c.      fte  werten,  they  may  become, 

&c. 

Imperfect. 

Singidar.  Singular. 

id)  murte  (marb)/'  I  became,  td^  miirbe^  I  might  become,  be 

was  becoming,  did  become,  becoming, 

bn  KDurbeft  (marbfl)/  thou  be-  bu  tt)urbefl^  thou  mightst  be* 

camest,  &c.  come,  <Sec. 

er  wurbe  (marb)/  he  became,  er  uourbe/  he  might  become 

4sc«  6cc. 

Plural.  Plural. 

mix  wurben/  we  became,  &c.    tDtr  wiicben^    we  might    be 

come,  6lc. 

i\it  murbet/  you  became,  &c.  \\^x  miirbet/  you  might  be- 
come, &c. 

fie  wurben/  they  became,  &c.  jte  uoiirbett/  they  might  be- 
come, dz;c. 

Pebfect. 

Singular.  Singtdar. 

ii)  bin  ^eiDDrben  (uoorben)/  I  td^  fet  semorben  (morben),  I 
have  become,  been  becom-  may  nave  become,  been  be- 
ing, coming, 

b«  btjl  gcworben  (worben),  thou  bu   fdft  geworben   (worben), 

haist  become,  &c.  thou  mayst  have  become, 

dz;c. 

er  tjl  ttcmorbeit  (worben),  he  er  fet  geworben  (worben).  ha 

has  become,  dec*-  may  have  become,  dec 

PlurciL  Plural* 

mit  ftnb  deworben  iwoxben),  wix  feten  ^etDorben  (u^orben)^ 
we  have  become,  6cc.  we  may  have  become,  dec. 

i^r   fetb  geworben    (worben),  i\)x  fetet  geworben  (morben), 

you  have  become,  dec  you  may  have  become,  dec 

fte   fittb   ^emorben   (worben)/  fte  feten  gemotben  On^t^eo^, 

they  have  ibecome,  <&c  they  may  Yia^Q)a^xGA^  ^sa^ 


Smgular* 

(<j^  war  getoorben  (wcrboi),  I 
had  bec<HDe,  been  becom- 
ing* 

bu  loarfl  aeworben  (worbenX 
thou  hadst  become,  ^ec 

ei*  tt>ar  gemorben  (worbett)^  he 
had  become,  6^ 

PluraL 

mix  toaren  geworben  (toorben)^ 
we  had  become,  &c 

you  had  become,  ^c 

fte  tDaren  seworben  (worben)/ 
they  had  become,  ^^c 


Sittgular. 

id)  ware  detDorbett  (iDorben),  I 
might  have  become^  beei 
becoming, 

hn  iDdrefl  geuDorbcn  (nwrben)/ 
thou  mightst  have  becomBi 
&c. 

er  iDare  gewotrben  (worben)^ 
he  might  have  become,  &c« 

PZuroL 

mix  waxctt  gemerben  (iDorben)/ 
we  might  have  become,  dec. 

iix  wixet  gemorben  (mocben)/ 
you  might  have  become,  dec* 

fte  wdren  geworben  (tDorben)/ 
they  might  have  become, 
dec. 


FnUtT   FUTUBB. 

.(9  werbe  werben/  I  shall  be- 
come, be  becoming, 

bu  tt)trfl  uoerben/  thou  wilt  be- 
come, dec. 

er  »irb  werben,  he  will  be- 
come, dec* 


Singidar^ 

id)  werbe  werben^  I  shall  be- 
C(Mne,  be  becoming, 

tu  werbefl  werben,  mou  shalt 
become,  dec. 

er  merbe  werben/  he  shall  be- 
come, dec. 


Plurdlf  Indicative  and  Svibjunctwe. 
mix  loerben  wtxttn,  we  shall  become,  dec 
x\ix  werbet  werben^  you  will  become,  dec* 
ite  werben  werben,  they  will  become,  dec* 

FuTuss  Pebfect* 


Singular* 

idj  uoerbe  aemorben  (uoorben) 

feitt/  I  shall  have  become, 

been  becoming, 
bu  »trft  geworben   (morbeit) 

fetH/  thou  wilt  have  become, 

dec. 

txvAxt  geworben  (worben)  fein, 
he  will  have  become,  &c 


Singular. 

iii  werbe  aeworbm  (worben) 
fetH/  I  snail  have  become, 
been  becoming, 

bu  werbefl  gemorben  (morbeti) 
fetn,  thou  wilt  have  become, 
dec* 

er  iDerbe  ^orben  (morbesd 
^ein,  he  will  have  become^ 


4dS 

Pluraly  Indicative  and  Suhjtmeiive. 

tcix  toerten  gemorben  (morben)  fcm^  we  shall  have  become,  dcd 
ftr  merbct  gemorten  («>ort)cn)  fern,  you  will  have  become,  &c 
He  iDerben  geworbcn  (wortJcn)  fetn,  they  will  have  become,  dec. 

Conditional. 

FiBST  CONDITIONAX.  SecOND   CONDITIONAL* 

Singular.  Singular. 

Of  tonxtt  »ett)en,  I  should  be^    tc^  touvte  gcworben  ^'worben) 
come,  be  becoming,  fettt/ 1  should  have  bec<nne, 

been  becoming, 
tou     ttjurbefl     werbcn,     thou    bu  wiirbcfl  geworben  (worbcn) 
wouldst  become,  6cc,  fein/  thou  wouldst  have  be- 

come, <kc. 
et   ttjfirbe  werben,  he  would    er  wiirbe  geworben  v'worbcn) 
becmne,  d^c.  fetn^  he  would  have  become, 

Plural,  Plural. 

wit  w&rben  werbeit,  we  should    toxv  wurben  geworbeft  (wcrben) 
become,  &c.  fetH/  we  should  have  be- 

come, <Sec. 
{^r  murbet  werbctt,  you  would    t^r  wurbet  geworben  (morben) 
become,  dec.  fetn,  you  would  have  be- 

come,  dec. 
f  c  tourben  werbett,  they  would    fie  tt)urben  geworben  (worbcn) 
become,  dec.  fern,  they  would  have  be. 

come,  dec. 

Impebative. 
Singular*  Plural. 

merben  v^xx,  let  us  become, 
iwrbe  0^\x),  becwne  thou,  do    werbet  (t^r),  >  become  ye, 
become,  merben  ®te,  J  do  become, 

toerbe  er  (fie,  eS),  let  him  (her,    werben  fie,  let  them  become. 
"It)  become; 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  loerben,  to  become,  Pres.  toerbenb,  becoming, 

Perf.  geworben  fetn,  to  have  Perf.  geworben,  become. 
become. 

§  130.  It  has  been  remarked  (§  123)  that  the  compound 
tenses  of  some  intransitive  verbs  are  made  by  meaa^  o€  i!cL^ 
auxiliary  J^ahett,  and  of  others  by  meanB  rf  ^ e \xi*    ^^^ ^^* 
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atOcation  of  the  Terb. generally  decides  which  auxiliary  b  u 
bo  employed. 

§   131.      INTRANSrnVE  VERBS  WHICH   ASSUBfE  THE 

AUXILIARY  f)ahtn* 

Ist,  Impersonal  and  reflexive  verbs ;  as,  ed  ^  a  t  getegttet; 
aebonncrt^  it  has  rained,  thmidered ;  id)  J^  ab  e  mtc^  sefreut/  1 
nave  rejoiced ;  er  (^  a  t  fid)  ^earaert^  he  has  been  vexed. 

2d,  All  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  (§  115) ;  as,  td^)  f^aht 
acmn^tf  I  have  been  obliged ;  ct  I) at  mi)t  fomstien  f onnetv ^ 
has  not  been  able  to  come. 

.  Sd,  All  intransitive  verbs  which  are  followed  ly  an  objeci 
in  the  genitive  or  dative^  or  by  a  preposition ;  as,  er  ^  a  t  mtu 
ncr  gebac^t,  he  has  remembered  me ;  iij  1^  a  b  e  ifftti  gettent/ 1 
have  served  him;  er  ^at  ubet  X>id)  gefpottet^  he  has  dei^ 
you. 

Except:  Uat^nm,  to  meet;  fotgett/  to  follow,  and  wdd^,  to 
yield  to,  which  govern  the  dative,  and  take  fein. 

4th,  Verbs  denoting  a  permanent  state  or  such  an  activilyt 
by  means  of  which  an  impression  on  the  outward  senses  u 
produced;  e.  g.  td)  J^abe  gclegen,  gefd^Iafcn,  geflanfcen,  ge^ 
i»obnt,  I  have  lain,  slept,  stood,  lived;  er  ^at  gebroufet,  ge* 
brtidt^  getuftet/  gcgianjt/  aeroc^en^  gefd^tenen^  aemetnt^  he  has 
bellowed,  roared,  exhaled  fragrance,  glittered,  smelled,  ap» 
peared,  wept,  dec. 

§    132.      INTRANSITIVE   VERBS   WHICH   ASSUBfE   THE 

AUXILIARY  fein* 

1st,  The  verb  fetn  itself;  as,  \ij  bin  gemefeit,  I  have  been , 
td)  war  gewefen/Ihad  been, 

2d,  Verbs  which  imply  motion  either  in  general,  or  to  some 
definite  place  or  object ;  moreover,  such  as  denote  a  transition 
from  one  state  to  another^  especially  verbs  compounded  with 
the  prefixes  cv,  ^et,  tnt^  or  with  the  particles  an,  anf,  nu^ 
etn,  dec.     The  following  list  exhibits  most  of  them : — 

ouftDad)en/  to  awake ;  crffaunen^  to  be  astonished,  antf 

aixiaxUn,  to  degenerate ;  other  compounds  with  e  r ; 

bcgcgncn^  to  meet ;  fa\)vm,  to  move ; 

bcrffcn^  to  burst ;  fautcii/  to  become  putrefied ; 

6rcd)cn,  to  break ;  Picgcn,  to  fly ; 

hrtn^crt/  to  press ;  ptcpcti/  to  flow ; 

ei(cn,  to  hasten ;  ^(ttxv»  to  freetw; 

^r^tmmcn,  to  grow  an^iy  ;       ^Ob»«^,  Vk  ^<i  \ 


^cfongett/  to  get,  to  arrive ; 
genefcn/  to  recover ; 
^etott)en/  to  fall  into  ; 
gertnncn/  to  coagrulate ; 
gefc^e^ctt/  to  come  to  pass ; 
'^etten,  to  heal ; 
iaoxn,  to  run  in  haste; 

^F*^"'    I  to  climb; 

fetnmeit/  to  come ; 
tdt&itn,  to  creep ; 
(an^eti/  to  land ; 
(aufcH/  to  ran ; 
queHeit/  to  well  forth ; 
tcifeit/  to  ripen ; 
reifcn/  to  travel ; 
rciteti/  to  ride ; 
rcnnen/  to  run ; 
rinnett/  to  flow; 
r&fen,  to  move ; 
fd)ett)cn/  to  part ; 
^dfticpen,  to  dart  forth; 
'd)iffcn,  to  sail ; 
'd^tei^en/  to  sneak ; 
(j^tttpfcn,  to  slip ; 
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f<^me(jeti,  tomelti 

fc^retten^  to  stride  \ 

fd^weHcn/  to  swell; 

fd^tvtmmcn/  to  swim 

fc^tvtnbcn^  to  vanish : 

fegeltt/  to  sail ; 

finf ctt/  to  sink ; 

fpncpcit/  to  sprout ; 

fpttngett/  to  leap ; 

jtetgen,  to  rise ; 

jletbett/  to  die; 

ftopen/  to  push ; 

(hanten^  to  strand ; 

fttau^etti/  to  trip ; 

flretd)en/  to  ramble ; 

ftfirgen/  to  plunge ; 

tretett/  to  step ; 

trabeit/  to  trot ; 

oerormcn/  to  grow  poor ; 

oenoefen/  to  decay,  and  many  oUim 

verbs  compounded  with  0  e  r ; 
tvanbern/  to  wander ; 
toatett/  to  wade ; 
vm&itxi,  to  yield ; 
ixi^^iXi,  to  pass. 


§  133.  Some  verbs  employ  ^aben  in  one  signification,  and 
fetn  in  another.  With  Ijiaben  they  generally  imply  an  aclivUy^ 
uid  with  fetn  a  state  or  condition:-^  « 

€t  M  bad  $amtn  au^thvannt,  he  has  burnt  out  the  chim- 
ney ;  bad  ^euer  tfl  audgebrannt^  the  fire  has  done  burning ;  td^ 
^abe  fortgefabren  ju  lefen,  I  have  continued  to  read ;  id)  bin 
fortgefabren/ 1  drove  off;  tit  [Robte  b^t  sefloffen/  the  pipe  has 
leaked ;  tai  2Ba(fcr  tfl  gefloffen,  the  water  has  flowed ;  id)  babe 
oefroren,  I  have  been  cold;  t)ie  SWilcb  tfl  gefroren/  the  nulk  is 
frozen;  tcb  b<*be  mtcb  miibc  gegangcn,  I  have  become  fiitigued  with 
walking ;  id)  bin  nacb  ^aufe  geaangen,  I  have  gone  home ;  id) 
babe  gejagt,  I  have  hunted ;  t^  btn  gejagt,  I  have  run  in  haste ; 
id)  pabe  tin  ^fcrb  geritten,  I  have  ridden  a  horse ;  id)  btn  an^* 
gerttten/ 1  have  taken  a  ride. 


CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

§  134.  It  has  already  been  observed  (§  119)  that  only 
two  tenses  of  the  German  verb  are  simple  tenses,  namely,  the 
present  and  imperfect  of  the  active  voice.  Besides  these  the 
present  infinitiviB  active  (baben^  toetben))  two  ^dx^sss^^m  V^^r^^ 
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kabenb/  per£  ^tf^ht),  and  the  imperative  mood,  are  also  simple 
forms  of  the  verb.  All  other  parts  are  periphrastic  or  ccm- 
pounds  and  fonned  by  means  of  the  infinitive  or  perfect  parti- 
ciple, and  one  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  tenses. 

§  135.  In  the  compound  tenses  the  auxUianf  alone  is  vu 
fleeted.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  inflection  of  the  aux- 
iliaries is  known,  and  the  principal  parts  of  any  verb  are  given, 
all  the  tenses  of  the  same  may  be  easily  fi)rmed  according  to 
the  rules  given  above  (§  124). 

§  136.  The  inflection  of  the  compound  tenses  being  unifi>nn 
in  all  German  verbs  (vidth  this  variation  only,  that  some  take 
iaicn  and  others  fetn  for  their  auxiliary),  aU  the  differences  and 
irregularities  of  conjugation  must  he  sought  for  in  the  simple 
forms. 

§  187.  With  respect  to  their  simple  forms,  verbs 
follow  two  diflferent  modes  of  inflection : — 

1st,  Without  changing  the  radical  vowel,  they  fi)rm  the  im- 
perfect simply  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  e  or  e  t  to  the  root ;  and 
the  perfect  participle,  by  adding  the  termination  e  t  or  t ;  e.  g 
pres.  infin.  lob  e  n^  to  praise,  imperf.  id)  (ob  t  e^  perfl  part,  ^e^ 
lobet  (gefobt)*  Verbs  thus  conjugated  are  usually  called 
regular  verbs. 

2d,  The*vowel  of  the  root  is  changed  in  the  imperfect  tense 
and  in  the  perfect  participle,  which  latter  then  always  ends  in 
en  or  n,  and  the  first  and  third  persons  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive remain  without  any  termination;  e.  g.  pres.  infin.  ht* 
fti^ltn,  to  command,  imperf.  id),  er  befal^I/  I,  he  com- 
manded,  per£  part.  befoH^n;  pres.  infin.  (efett/  to  read, 
imperf.  id)  (a§,  per£  part,  gclef  en. 

Verbs  of  this  form  of  conjugation  have  heretofore  passed  under 
the  name  of  irregular  verbs*  As,  however,  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, comprehending  nearly  all  the  primitive  verbs  of  the  language, 
this  name  is  now  generally  discaraed,  and  various  attempts  haw 
been  made  to  reduce  them  to  a  number  of  regular  conjugations. 

Note.  The  classification  of  the  irregular  verbs  (which  name  we 
retain  for  the  sake  of  convenience),  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  them 
will  be  found  below. 

Sixteen  verbs  are  partly  regular  and  irregular,  in  the  forma 
ion  of  their  simple  forms.     They  will  be  found  in  the  table 
uf  irregular  verbs  below. 
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^  138.  The  personal  terminations  of  the  simple  tenses 
are  essentiallj  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  verbs,  except  in  the 
first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  in 
which  irregular  verbs  assume  no  termination.  The  first  and 
third  persons  plural  end  always  in  e  n^  and  the  second  person 
v^ural  in  e  t  throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

5  139  When  the  root  of  an  irregular  verb  contains  one  of 
\kt  vowdls  0/  0  or  u^  it  is  generally  modified  into  a,  bfUUk  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  also  in 
the  imperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g,  td^  f)aite,  t)u  ^filtjl,  cr  ^a(t,  I  hold, 
thou  boldest,  he  holds ;  tc^  fanb^  subj.  id)  fcinbe/ 1  found,  I  might 
find.  In  like  manner  the  radical  e  is  changed  into  t  or  t  e  in 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in 
the  singular  of  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  id)  gebc,  bu  gtbjl,  er  ^xht, 
gtb  tin,  I  give,  thou  givest,  he  gives,  give  thou ;  td^  fe^>c,  bu 
ftci)%  er  {te^t^  (te^  bit/ 1  see,  thou  seest,  he  sees,  see  thou. 

§  140.  The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view 
of  the  termincUions  of  the  simple  forms  of  verbs,  both  regular 
and  irregular. 


Present  of  all  Verbs. 

Indica*<.         Subjunct. 


1st  Pers.  Cf 
2d  Pers.  cjl,  jl, 
3d  Pers.  ct,  t 


e, 

eft 
c. 


IndicaU 

1st  Pers.  en,  n, 
2d  Pers.  et,  t, 
3d  Pers.  en,n. 


Subjnnot 

en, 

et, 

en« 


Imperftct  of  Regular  Verbs.         Imperat.  of  Reg.  Verm. 

IndieadTe.  SabjunotiTe. 


1st  Pers. 
2d  Pers. 
3d  Pers. 

1st  Pers. 
2d  Pers. 
3d  Pers. 


te,  etc, 
tcfl,  ctcjl, 
te,  ete, 

Uttf  eten, 
tct,  etct, 
ten,  eten. 


ete,  te, 
etejl,  tejl, 
ete,  te, 

ttcn,  ten, 
ettt,  Mf 
eten,  ten. 


2d  Pers.  sing,  e, 
1st  Pers.  pi.     en, 
2d  Pers.  pL    ct,t 

Infinitxvb. 
en,  m 


Participles.  I  p^^^     g  -  et,  t 
Imperfect  of  Irregular  Verbs.  Imperat.  of  Ir.  Vsait 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 


Ist  Pers.  — 

2d  Pers.  ft  eft 

3d  Pers.  — 
?0 


e, 

eft  ft 
e. 


2d  Pers.  sing.  — ,  t, 
1st  Pers.  pi.    en, 
2d  Pers*  pi.    et,  t* 
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liipnrcci  or  iRscouLAt  VcBBt 


IndieatiT*. 

SnbjiuietifiBa 

• 

1  ist  Pers.    en, 

en. 

IjIFI  liTlVIP 

§  ' 

?  2d  Pers.    et,  t. 

tt,t, 

S  ( 

fad  Pers.     en. 

en. 

etu 

{  Pcrf.    ge  —  en. 

§  141.      RRMARKfl   ON    TEX   TABLE. 

Remark  1.  In  the  present  tense,  all  Gennan  verbs  aif^  regc 
larly  formed  by  adding  the  aboye  terminations  to  the  root  of  thi 
present  infinitive. 

Remark  2.  In  the  imperfect  of  regular  verbs,  the  t  and  the  c  t  in 
dicate  the  tense^  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  termination  the 
different  persons.  The  imperfect  of  irregular  verbs,  on  the  othv 
hand,  has  terminations  for  the  person  only^  the  tense  being  suffi 
ciently  distinguished  by  the  change  of  the  radical  vowel. 

Remark  3.  With  respect  to  the  e  preceding  the  terminations  % 
t  e,  &c.,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  always  retained  in  the  sub 
junctive  mood,  but  in  the  indicative  it  may  either  be  retained  oi 
omitted,  as  euphony  may  require ;  e.  g.  subjunctive,  td^  tc6e,  I  may 
praise,  bu  Ub  tft,  thou  mayst  praise,  id^Ubttc,  1  might  praise; 
indicative,  bu  (obeft  or  let)%  thou  praisest;  tc^  (o6ete  or  tcbte, ) 
was  praising. 

Remark  4.  Verbs  ending  c\n  or  tvn,  reject  the  e  of  the  termi- 
nation of  inflection  throughout,  before  ft  t  or  n.  But  in  tlte  first 
person  of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  the  imperative  singular,  the 
e  of  the  original  termination  is  rejected  in  its  stead ;  e.  g.  fammcln^ 
to  collect ;  pres.  indie,  ic^  famm  ( e  (instead  of  famm  e  ( e),  I  collect, 
bu  fammclf!/  ei;  fammelt/  thou  collectest,  he  collects,  fammte  IDtt, 
do  thou  collect;  e6  bauert/  it  lasts,  from  baue rn/&c.  The  sub- 
junctive, however,  either  retains  the  e  in  both  cases,  or  rejects  the 
first  only ;  e.  g.  td)  tattle  or  tab  ( c,  I  may  blame,  {te  tab  e  ( e  n  oi 
abU  ti/  they  may  blame,  &c. 

§  142.  The  tenses  of  the  passive  voice  are  all  periphrastic, 
and  are  formed  by  combining  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb 
with  the  diflerent  moods  and  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  n)  e  r  b  e  n ; 
as,  pres.  indie,  tc^  wcrbe  g  c  It c  b  t,  I  am  loved ;  imper£  indie 
fc^wurbeaeliebt,  I  was  loved;  perf. indie,  td^btn  a  e(tebt 
n>orben^  I  nave  been  loved,  &c.  In  this  connection  the  perfect 
garticiple  of  v^etben  always  loses  its  prefix  g  e.     (§  122.  Ist.) 
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PARADIGMS 
TO  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  GEBMAN  VERBS. 

$  143.    I.    TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

S  0  b  e  n  ^  to  praise,  regular. 
!R  u  f  e  n  /  to  call,  irregular. 

IPkes.  Infin.  (oben,  rufen* 
PsBF.  Infin.  gelobt,  genifen  babeii* 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

Present. 
Singular.  Singtdar. 

t  praise,  call,  am  praising,    I  may  praise,  call,  be  prais 
caUing,  do  praise,  caU.  ing,  calling. 

%^  tobe,  rufe,  fc^  lobe,  rufe, 

bu  tobejl  (tobjl),  rufefl  (rufjl),     l)u  Icbeft,  rufcjl, 
er  lobet  (lobt),  rufct  (ruft) ;        et  lobe,  rufe  5 

Plural.  Plural.. 

mx  loben,  nifen,  xoix  loben,  rufen, 

t^r  tcbet  (lobt),  rufet  (ruft),  t^r  lobet,  rufet, 

(ie  (oben,  rufen.  fie  (oben,  rufen. 

Imperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

I  praised,  called,  was  prais-     I  might  praise,  call,  be  praiBi 
mg,  calling,  did  praise,  call.         ing,  calling. 

ic^  tobte,  rief,  tc^  lobete,  rfefe, 

bu  tobtefl,  riefejl  (rtefjl),  bu  lobeteft,  riefeft, 

er  tobte,  rief  5  er  lobete,  riefe; 

Plural.  Plural, 

mx  lobten,  riefen,  »ir  lobeten,  riefen, 

{ftr  lobtet,  riefet  (rieft),  x%x  lobetet,  riefet, 

fie  lobten,  riefen.  fie  lobeten,  riefen. 

Perfect. 

I  have  praised,  caUed,  been    I  may  have  praised,  Ctt}M^ 
praising,  calling,  &c.  been  praising,  calling,  &c« 

Skig.  ii)  f^abe,  t)u  ^aft,  er  bat    Sing,  tc^  ^abe,  bu  hfikt^^  ^ 
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Plur.  ttit  ^abett,  ii^x  f^ait,  fie    Pbtr.  wit  l^aben,  t^r  f^abtt,  fie 
baben  ^etobt^  gerufetu  (Kiben  gelobt,  senifen. 

Plupesfect. 


1   had   praised,   colled,  been 
praisiDg,  calling,  dec. 

Sing,  iij  f^attt^  tu  f^atttit,  et 
\)atU  Qelobt,  getufen , 

PZmt.  wtr  fatten,  ibr  bottrt,  fie 
batten  getobt^  ^etufem 


I  might  have  praised,  called, 
been  praisings  calling,  &c. 

Sing,  id)  batte/  t)u  battejl^  et 
batte  ^elobt/  gerufett^ 

PZttr.  ttJir  batten,  i^r  battet,  fie 
batten  gelobt,  jerufen. 


FiKST  Future. 


I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling,  &c. 

Sing,  ii)  tterbe,  bu  »itfl,  et 
wttb  loben,  rufenj 

Plur.  wiv  wetben,  ibt  merbet, 
fte  metben  (oben,  rufen. 


I  shall  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling, -&c. 

Sing,  xi}  wetbe,  t^u  werbefl; 
er  wetbe,  (oben,  rufen; 

Plur.  mx  roetben,  I'br  werbet 
fte  merben  loben,  rufen* 


Future  Pehfect. 

1  shall  have  praised,  called,  I  shall  have  praised,  called 
been  praising,  calling,  dec.        been  praising,  calling,  &c 

Sing,  id)  »erbe,  tu  wfrfl,  er  Sing,  id)  werbe,  tu  loerbefl;  ei 
wirb  gelobt/  gerufen  baben ;         werbe  gelobt,  gerufen  baben ; 

Plur.  »ir  wetben,  tbt  wetbet,  Plur.  mx  wetben,  t'br  wetbet, 
fie  wetben  gelobt,  getufen  ba^  fie  wetben  gelobt,  getuf^r 
bem  baben* 

Conditionals. 
First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 


I  should  praise,  call,  be  prais- 
ing, calling. 

Sing,  id)  wiitbe,  t^n  wutbefl, 
et  wiitbe  toben,  tufen ; 

P/ttr,  wtt  wiitben,  t'bt  wiitbet^ 
fie  wutben  toben,  tufen. 


I  should  have  praised,  called, 
been  praising  calling. 

Sing,  id)  wStbe,  bu  wiitbeft 
et  wiitbe  gelobt,  getufen  t^ca 
ben; 

Plur.  wtt  wiitben,  t'bt  wiitber, 
fte  wiitben  gelobt,  getufen 
baben. 
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Impebativb  Mood. 
Singular.  Plural. 

(oben  toitf  let  us  praise,  be 
praising, 
lobe    (bu)/    praise    thou^  do    lobct,  (obt  (t^r),  }  praise  ye, 

praise,  (oben  ^ie,  J  do  ye  praise* 

lobe  et  (fte/  ed)^  let  him  (her,    (oben  fte^  let  them  praise, 
it)  praise,  be  praising ; 

Singular.  Plural. 

rufcn  ttJU,  let  us  call,  be  call- 
ing, 
tuft  (bu),  call  thou,  do  call,        xnfet,  ruft  (i^r),  V  call  ye,  do 

'  rufcn  ®te,  i     ye  call, 

rttfe  et  (fie,  e^),  let  him  (her,    rufen  fie,  let  them  call,  bo 
it)  call,  be  calling ;  calling. 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Pres.  (oben,  rufen,  to  praise.    Pros,  (obenb,  rufenb,  praising 
to  calL  calling. 

Perf.  3e(obt,  gerufen  ^aben,  to    Perf.  9e(obt,  getufen,  praised 
have  praised,  called.  called. 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 

I  am  praised,  called,  &c.  I  may  be  praised,  called,  6ic» 

Sing,   id)  wetbe,  tn  rotrfl,  er    Sing,  tc^  werbe^  bu  werbefl,  et 
totrb  ^elobt,  ^erufen  ]  uoerbe  de(obt,  serufen ; 

Plur.  mt  werben,  i^r  werbet,    Plur.  totr  werben,  i\)x  werbet; 
fte  merben  ge(obt,  ^etufen.  {te  merben  de(obt,  c|cnifen. 

Imperfect. 

I  was  praised,  called,  &c.  I  might  be  praised,  called,  d^ 

Sing,  id)  wurbe,  tin  wurbeft,    Sing,  id)  wourbe,  tn  wurbefl,  e\ 
er  toutbe  9e(obt,  gerufen ;  wiirbe  3e(obt,  getufen^ 

Pkw.  mix  wurben,  ii^x  wurbct,    Plur.  mx  wJirben,  t^r  wiirbet 
fie  tt?urbcn  9e(obt,  gerufen.  fie  wiirbcn  9e(obt,  gerufem 
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Perfect. 

[  have  been  praised,  called,  I  may  have  been  prai&ed) 
&c.  called,  &c 

Sing,  ii)  bin,  bu  bijl,  cr  tjl  ge^  ^Stn^.  tc^  fct,  bu  fetejl,  er  fri 

loht,  Qcxufen  morben;  ^efobt^  gerufen  tootben ; 

Plur.  wix  finb,  tl^r  feib,  fie  Plur.  mx  feten,  r^^r  fetet,  ftf 

finb  95(obt/  gerufen  UDorben.  feten  gelobt/  genifen  morben. 

Pluperfect. 

1  had  been  praised,  called,  I  might  have  been  praised, 
^c.  called,  &c« 

Sing,  id)  war,  bu  warfl,  er  toax  Sing,  id)  wore,  bu  wdrejl,  er 

Selobt,  gerufen  worben ;  ware  getobt,  gerufen  tDorben ; 

Plur.  ttJtr  waren,  i^r  »aret,  fie  Plur.  mx  waren,  ii)x  maret, 

n>aren   getobt,  gerufen  "oor;^  ft<^    uoaren   Qdoht,   gerufen 

ben.  worbem 

First  Future. 

1  shall  be  praised,  called,  dec.     I  shall  be  praised,  called,  dsc. 

Sing,  id)  werbe,  tu  wtrjl,  er  Sing,  id)  merbe,  tn  tDerbefl,  er 
»trb  9e(obt,9erufentterben;        werbe  gelobt,  gerufen  weri 

hen] 

Plur.  mx  werben,  if^x  werbet,  Plur.  mx  uoerben,  it^x  werbet, 
fie  werben  gelobt^  gerufen  fie  werben  gelobt,  gerufen 
werben.  werben. 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  been  praised,  I  shall  have  been  praised, 
called,  6ic.  called,  dec. 

Sing,  id)  wcrbe,  hn  wirfl,  er  Sing,  id)  werbe,  tu  werbefl,  ct 

wtrb  gelcbt,  gerufen  worben  werbe  gelobt,  genifen  worben 

fetn ;  fef  n ; 

Plur.  mx  werben,  i\)x  werbet,  Plur.  wfr  werben,  if^x  werbet, 

fte  werben  gebbt,  gerufen  fie  werben  gelobt,  gerufen 

worben  fetm  worben  fein- 

Conditionals. 
First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

I   should  be  praised,  called,  I  should  have  been  praised, 

dec*  called,  dec. 

F  lig.  id)  wfirbe,  bu  wiirbejl.  Sing,  id)  wiirbe,  tu  wiirbefl,  et 

rr   wiirbe    gelobt,    gexu^etv  mx^^  %e(o6t,  genifett  wovp 
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^^vr.  mx  ttjurbcn,  ilix  wurbet  Plur.  toix  wurben,  it^x  tDUtbet; 
fie  woutben  gelobt,  gerufen  fte  wurben  gelobt,  gerufeii 
metben*  morben  fetm 

Impekative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plurcd. 

wetben  mtr  gelobt^  gerufen^  let 
us  be  praised,  called, 
werbe  (bu)  gclobt,  gerufen,  be    roerbet  (i^r)  gelobt,  gctufen,  > 
(thou)  praised,  called,  werbcn  ®te  gelobt,  gerufen,  J 

be  ye  (you)  praised,  called, 
fl)crbe  er  (fie,  e^)  gefobt,  geru^    iperben  fie  gelobt,  gerufen,  let 
fen,    let  him   (her,   it)   be         them  be  praised,  called, 
praised,  called ; 

Infinitives.  Pabticifuss. 

Pres.  gelobt,  gerufeii  merben,  to    Perf.  gefobt,  gerufen,  praised, 
be  praised,  called.  called. 

Perfl  gelobt,  gerufen  ttotben    Fut.  ju  lobenb,  ju  rufenb,  to  be 
fetn,  to  have  been  praised,        praised,  called, 
called. 

§144.    n.    REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 

®t(^  ft  eu  en,  to  rejoice. 

(Pees.  Inpin.  fic^  freuen. 
Pbrf.  Paet.  fic^  gefreuet  or  gefreut. 
Pebf.  Infin.  ft(^  gefreut  t^ahtn. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pbesent. 
[  rejoice,  am  rejoicing,  do  re-      I  may  rejoice,  be  rejoicing; 

joice,  <kc.  &c. 

Sing,  id)  freue  mtc^,  bu  freueft    Sing,  i^  fteue  mtc^,  bu  ftcuejl 

(freufl)  btd^,  er  freuet  (freut)        btc^,  et  freue  fcc^ ; 

ft*; 
Plur.  mx  freuen  un§,  t^ir  freu^s    Plur.  wix  freuen  unS,  i^r  freu^ 

et  (freut)  eud),  fte  freuen  ft*.        et  eucl^,  fie  freuen  fl*. 

Imperfect. 
I  rejoiced,  &c.  I  might  rejoice,  d^c 

Sing,  id)  freute  mi*,  bu  freu^    Sing,  t*  freuete  mid],  bu  (rett« 
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Phtr.  mx   freuten    un^^    {(t    Phir.  tm  freuetett  tm4/  «See. 
freutet  t\xii,  &c. 

Perfect. 

I  have  rejoiced,  dec.  I  may  have  rejoiced,  &c. 

fiftii^.  tc^  ^abe  mid)  gefreut^  bu  Sing.  \^  ^abe  mtc^  defreut/  H 

<)ajl  btd^  gefreut,  &c.  (^abefl  t)ic^  gefreut,  dec. 

F2t(r.  wit  ]^aben'und  gefreut/  P2ur.  mtr  l^aben  und  gefreitli 

dz;c.  &c. 

Pluperfect. 
[  had  rejoiced,  dz;c.  1  might  have  rejoiced,  d^. 

Sing,  t^   ^atte  mtc^  gefreut/    Sing,  iii  (atte  mic^  geftetit 

d^c.  &C. 

First  Futurbi 
I  shall  rejoice,  dec.  I  shall  rejoice,  dsc 

iSfii^.  tc^  noerbe  mtc^  freuen.    Sing,  iii  merbe  mtc^  freuen, 
bu  mirft  bi(^  dec  bu  merbefl  bic^  dec. 

Futitre  Perfect. 
1  shall  have  rejoiced,  dec.  I  shall  have  rejoiced,  dec. 

Sing,  iij  merbe  mic^  gefreut    Sing,  tc^  »erbe  miif  gefrem 
l{)ab  tt/  bu  mtrfl  btc^  dec.  ^aben/  bu  merbefl  dec. 

Conditionals. 
First  Conditional.  Second  Conditional. 

i  should  rejoice,  dec.  I  should  have  rejoiced,  dec. 

Sing,  tc^  tt)urbe  mtd^  freueu/ bu    Sine,  tcf)  miitbe  mtc^  gefreu< 
n>tirbefl  dec.  (^abeU/  bu  mttrbefl  dec. 

Imperative  Mood. 
rejoice  thou,  dec 

Plur.  frcuen  wtr  un§. 
Sing,  freue  btd^,  freuet  (t^r)  eud^, 

freue  et  (fie  cS)  fic^;  freuen  fie  fid^. 

Infinitives.  Participles. 

Ptes.  fid^  fteucn,  to  rejoice.         jtd)  freuenb,  rejoicing. 
Perf.  ftc^    gefrcut   t«ten,    to    \\ii  gefreut,  rejoiced, 
have  rejoiced. 

§  145.    m.    INTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

®  e  ^  e  It/  to  go,  takes  f  e  t  tt  for  its  auxiliaiy. 

{Pres.  Infin.  ge^ien,  to  go. 
biPERp.  iNDic.  id,  gtng,  I  went 
Perp.  Part.  gegangeU/  gone. 
Pkrf.  Infin.  ^e^^x^<^w  \w^,Vft  Wi^  ^i^ma 
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INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Present. 
1  ^o,  am  going,  do  go,  &c.  I  may  go,  tie  going,  &;c. 

Sing.  id)9e^c,t)U3e^ejt(9e^jl),    Sing.  \^  ge^e,  tw  ^t^t%  ei 

Flur.  mx    9e^|en,    t^r    ge^iet    PZwr.  xoxx  ge^ien,  t^r  ge^^et,  fie 

Imperfect. 
I  went,  was  going,  did  go,  dec     I  might  go,  be  gc/ing,  &c. 
filing,  xii  gtng/  bu  gingft,  cr    Sing,  id^  gtnge,  bu  gingejl,  er 

{te  gtn^en.  {te  dtngen* 

Perfect. 
I  have  gone,  been  going,  &c.   I  may  have  gone,  been  going, 

Sing.  \ii  bin,  bu  bijl,  er  tflgc:*  iSin^.  id^  fet,  bu  fdcfl,  er  fel 

gangen ;  gegangen  5 

PZwr.  wtr  finb,  i^r  feiX),  fic  jinb  Plur.  mx  feien,  t<^r  fetet,  fic 

gegangert.  feien  gegangen. 

Pluperfect. 

[  had  gone,  been  going,  <kc.       I  might  have  gone,  been  going, 

<kc. 
Sing,  td^  war,  bu  »ar|l,  er  war    Sing,  tc^  more,  bu  warejl,  er 

gegangen ;  ware  degangen ; 

PZwr.  wtr  waren,  ttir  waret,  (te    PZur.  wir  waren,  t^ir  waret,  fie 

waren  gegangen.  wdren  sedangen. 

First  Future. 
[  shall  ges  be  going,  &c.  I  shall  go,  be  going,  dec. 

Sing^.  td)  werbe,  tyx  wtrjl,  er    fifing.  t(i^  werbe,  bu  werbejl,*et 

wirb  ge^en ;  werbe  gel^en ; 

Plur.  wtr  werben,  i^r  werbet,    Flwr.  wtr  werben,  i^r  werbet, 

fie  werben  ge^en.  fte  werben  getien. 

Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  gone,  been  going,  I  shall  have  gone,  been  going, 

dec  dec 

Sing,  tc^  werbe,  bu  wtrjl/  er  Sing,  td)  werbe,  cit  werbefl/  et 

wirb  gegangen  fetn ;  werbe  gegangen  fetn  \ 

Plur.  wtr  werben,  t^r  werbet,  Plur.  xoxx  vaextw,  \V|X  xsi^x\i^ 

fte  werben  gegattgctt  fetn.  fie  Yoet&eu  ^t^^a^^ta  \«qa^ 

20* 
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CoiVDinOlfALg. 

First  CoicditionaIm  Second  Conditional. 

I  should  go,  be  going,  &c.  I  should  have  gone,  been  ga 

ing,  ^cc 
Sing,  id)  wmte,  tn  wurbeft    Sing,  ii)  wuvte,  bu  tDurbeft 

er  tt>urbe  Qtf^cn  5  er  »urtc  gcgangcn  fein ; 

PZtir.  »{r  mfirben^  t^^r  toitrtet,    P/wr.  wir  murben,  t<>r  wiirtd; 

fie  ttjurbcn  gtf^en.  fie  wurfcen  gegangen  fein. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Plur.  ge^en  wir,  let  us  go,  bs 
going. 
Sing,  ge^^e  (bu),  go  thou,  do    Qtf)tt  or  ge^t  (i^>r),  <je^en  ®ic^ 

go,  go  ye  (you),  do  go, 

gel^e  er  (fie,  e^),  let  him  (her,    ^eijen  or  ge^in  fic,  let  them  ga 
it)  go ; 

Infinitive  Mood.  Participles* 

Pres.  gel^en,  to  go.  Pres.  ge^ienb,  going. 

Pert  gegangen  fein,  to  have  Per£  gegangen,  gone, 
gone. 

IV.    IMPERSONAL  VERBS.* 

§  146.  Impersonal  verbs  are  conjugated  like  other  verbs  in 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singular 
(§114). 

They  want  the  passive  voice,  and  generally  employ  the  auxi- 
Uary  f^aUn  (§  131). 

Stc^ncn,  to  rain. 
Pres.  Ind.  ci  rennet,  it  rains.  Subj,  c^  regne,  it  may  rain. 

Tmperf.  Ind»  eg  rcgnctc^  it  rained.     Subj.  ci  rc^ncte,  it  miffht  rain. 
Perf.  Ind.  eg  ^at  gcrcgnct,  it  has    Subj.cifiahi^cvc^mt,  it  may  haw 

rained.  rained. 

Pluperf.  Ind.  ci  ^otte  ^crcgnct,  it    Subj.  i$  Wtte  geregnct,  it  migtl 

had  rained-  have  rained. 

First  Fut.  c-  wttb  rcgncn,  it  will    Subj.  eg  werbe  rcgnen,  it  will  rain 

rain. 
Future  Peif.  eg  wirb  geregnet  l^a*    Subj.  eg  werbe  (jetegnet  ^tcn,  it 

Ocn^  it  will  have  rained.  will  have  rained. 

Conditionals. 

First  Cond.  eg  wftcbc  rcgnen,  it  Second  Cond.  eg  toUtU  Qfreand 
would  rain.  l)ahcn,  it  would  have  rained. 

Imperat.  eg  regne  1  let  it  rain ! 

Pres.  If^n.  regnen^  to  rain.  p    f  '  j      5  regnenb,  rainiBg, 

Perf.  Infn,  fjCtegnet  fyxUn^Xo  hav  3  ^^^^^^^P^^^-  }  gcrecjnct,  raine£ 
rained. 

*  For  eieroiiM  on  the  impwatm  ^  verb&  nee  Lesson  LVL 
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^  x«'« .  Soino  impersonal  verbs  have  a  reflexive  form ;  a9| 
etr  fvacjt  ti«9f  ^^  ^s  a  question ;  eS  gtemt  ftd^/  k  is  becdming,  && 
Others  again  are  tsctive,  and  are  followed  by  an  object  in  the 
accusative  or  daxwe,  which  may  be  either  a  substantive  cr  a 
personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  ed  ^ungert  mi  iff  b  i  cf)/  1 6 H/  I  am, 
thou  art,  he  is  hungry ;  eS  Wrflet,  frtert,  fc^autert  m  t  ^,  I  am 
thirsty,  cold,  shuddering ;  ed  ^eltngt  m  t  r,  I  succeed ;  eS  grauet 
t  (^  m<  he  dreads.  The  accusative  or  dative  is  sometimes  placec' 
firsts  and  then  the  e  S  is  omitted ;  as,  m  i  c^  ^ungctt,  m  i  ij  bur« 
(let,  m  i  X  grauct/  &c. 

V.    COMPOUND  VERBS. 

§  148.  1st,  Compound  veibs  are  either  separable  or  tn^e- 
parahle, 

2d,  In  compounds  of  the  first  class,  the  constituent  parts  are 
separated,  and  the  first  component  is  placed  after  the  verb,  m 
all  the  simple  forms  of  the  verb  which  are  susceptible  of  in- 
flection, viz : — in  the  imperative  active,  and  in  the  present  and 
imperfect,  both  Indicative  and  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  anfangett,  to 
begin,  'pres.  indie.  \&i  fange  a  n,  I  begin,  imperf.  id)  jtng  a  n,  I 
begun,  impero^.  fcinge  3u  a  n,  begin  thou.  Moreover,  in  the  per- 
fect participle,  the  augment  g  e  is  inserted  betioeen  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb ;  e.  g.  cm^QCffanQen,  auSsge^gangen,  ab^ge* 
reif  t,  from  anfangen,  to  commence ;  auige^cn,  to  go  out ;  ah 
retfcit/  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 

Remark,  In  subordinate  propositionSt  however,  which  are  in- 
trodaced  by  a  conjunction  or  conjunctive  word,  such  as — a  H,^a,in: 
b  e  nv  k9  e  n  n^  to  e  i  (/  b  a  f  ^  &c.,  or  by  a  relative  pronoun,  this  8epara« 
tion  of  the  component  parts  does  not  take  place;  e.  g.  a(^  eUn 
bie  @onne  aufgtng  (from  aufge^en)/  just  as  the  sun  was  rising; 
» c  n  n  er  nur  a  n  f  &  me  (from  anfommen)  !  would  that  he  mi^ht  sir- 
rive  !  3  n  b  c  m  id^  nui  ^aufc  oorbeiging/asl  was  passing  by  the 
hoase.    2)ie  &iixi,  w  c  I  c^  e  fid&  a  u  f  1 5  a  t^  the  door  which  opened. 

§  149.     In  compounds  of  the  second  class,  the  constituen 
parts  remain  inseparably  connected  throughout  the  entire  con 
yugation  of  the  verb,  and  the  perfect  participle  does  not  assume 
the  augment  cj  e,  if  the  first  component  is  one  of  those  insepa 
rable  particles  mentioned  above  (§  122)  ;  but  if  it  is  a  noun  oi 
an  adjective,  the  augment  is  prefixed  to  the  entire  compound ; 
e,  g  ii)  tyevUeve,  I  lose,  tdfe  oerlor,  I  lost,  part,  oerloren/  lost. 
But,  fru^fli'icfcn,  to  breakfest  (compounded  with  the  adjective 
frii^,  early),  perf.  part,  q  e  frii^fliicft ;  red&tfctttgcn,  to  justify  (from 
lec^t  just),  perf.  part,  g  e  rec^tfertigt  &c. 
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S  150.  \erb8  compounded  with  substantives  or  adjectivet 
are  generally  inseparable,  when  they  so  coalesce  in  sense  as 
to  form  one  complex  conception ;  but  when  their  union  is  so 
slight,  that  they  maybe  regarded  as  distinct  words,  they  are  se- 
parable ;  e.  g.  (Statt  ftnbett/  to  take  place ;  (^ocf)  ad^tett/  to 
esteem  highly ;  (o^  fprec^en^  to  acquit ;  perf.  parts.  ^toXt  ge^ 

§  151.  When  the  verb  is  compounded  with  a  particle  (L 
e.  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  a  simple  prefix),  the  acceid 
determines  to  which  of  the  two  classes  the  compound  belongs. 
If  the  particle  is  accented,  the  compound  is  separable  ;  but  if 
the  principal  accent  &lls  on  the  verb  itself)  the  compound  is  in- 
separable. 

A  list  of  inseparable  prefixes  has  already  been  ^iven  abpve 
(§  122.  2d). 

§  152.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  following  adverbs  and 
prepositions  are  separable : —  ah,  an,  a u f,  a u ^,  b  e t,  b a r, 
tin,  fort,  ^^ e r,  %xn,  and  the  compounds  of  bcr  and  ^tn >- 
(ferab,  btnetn,  &c. ;  nadj^,  ntcber,  ob,  »or,  weg,  |u, 
luriirf.* 

EXAMPLES. 

anfommeit/  to  arrive,  part,  an^efonmien  ; 

auffte()en,    to  rise,  *'     oufgeflonben ; 

batbttnden/  to  ofier,     .  "     barge^rac^t ; 

fottfal^ren,  to  continue,  "     fcrtgefo^ren ; 

iPCQwcrfcn,  to  throw  away,  "     njcggcrvorfen ; 

gubtingcn,    to  spend,  "     jugcbrodf)!. 

§  153.    Compounds  with  burc^,  buiter,  fiber,  urn,  urn' 
t  e  r,  ))  0  0  and  u>  t  e  b  e  r  are  separable,  when  the  accent  rests 
(in  the  particle  ;  they  are  inseparable,  whea  it  rests  on  the  verb 
itself  (§  122.  5th). 

It  is  frequently  the  case,  that  in  one  apd  th^  same  coumound  this 
difference  of  accentuation  has  given  rise  to  different  signi&sualions. 

EXAMPLES. 

bucd^  b  r  t n  9 c n  (inseparable),  to  penetrate,  part,  bur$ b  t u  Aa<4 1 
burc^brinacn    (separable)^    to    press    through    a  crowd,  pan 

b  ti  r  (^  geotungcn ; 
^t(^  t  c  i  f  e  n  (insep.)^  to  travel  over,  part,  burd^  r  e  t  f  *  t ; 
t)  tt  r  d)  reifcn  (sep.)/  tc  travel  through,  part,  b  u  r  d)  gcreipt ; 
fiber  f  ft  b  r  c  n  (insep.;^  to  convince,  part,  ubec  f  ft  &  r  t ; 
i  h  er  fftbtcn  (sep.),  to  convey  over,  part,  ft  6  e  r  gcfft^tt ; 

*  Compare  also  the  table  of  Bepox^Vb  «iA  Vos^-vuni^^  -^^.tha  od  pagw  M 
•ad  5$, 
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utit^r  ()  a  ( t  c  n  (insep.)^  to  entertain,  part,  untcr  1^  a  ( t  e  ti ; 
u  n  t  c  r  (jQltcn  (sep.)/  to  hold  under,  part,  untcr  QC^alten  ; 
»cU  e  n  t)  c  n  (insep.),  to  finish,  part.  t)cU  c  n  t)  c  t ; 
poltgkf'cn  (sep.)^  to  fill  by  pouring  into,  part.  0  o( (  gcQOffcii. 

Remark.  Compounds  with  the  preposition  tt>ibcr  (which 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  adverb  tv  t  c  b  c  r)  are 
always  inseparable,  the  accent  being  invariably  assumed  by  the  verb 
itself;  as,  n>tt>er  ( c  g  e  n,  to  confute,  part.  n)tt)cr  ( c  g  t ;  tvtberftel^en/  to 
withstand,  part,  njitcrftanbcn.  The  adverbial  prefix  m  i  9  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  definite  rule,  as  the  accent  does  not  in  all  instances 
decide  whether  it  is  separable  or  inseparable. 

§  154.  With  respect  to  the  infinitive  of  compound  verbs, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  particle  ju  (§  120)  is  placed  be- 
fore  it,  if  the  verb  is  inseparable ;  if  separable^  it  is  inserted  be- 
tween the  two  components,  and  constitutes  one  word  with 
them  \  e.  g.  ivi  entweilSien,  to  desecrate ;  j  u  gerfaHen,  to  fall 
into  pieces ;  but,  an^^su^fangcn,  to  begin ;  tt)eg-3U*tt>etfen,  to 
throw  away ;  jurucf^su^tretbeii,  to  drive  back,  &c. 

§  155.  Compounds  generally  follow  rhe  conjugation  of 
their  simple  verbs.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple 
forms  of  a  separable  compound : — 

Stbrctf  en,  to  set  out  on  a  journey 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUWcnVE. 

Prssent. 

Singular.  Singular* 

t4  retfe  at),  t)u  reifcfl  tib,  cr  vetfct    i^  tetfe  at),  bu  reifcfl  at),  ct  reifet 
(mrt)o6;  ob; 

Plural.  PluraU 

wit  reifen  q6.  x^t  reifct  (rcift)  at),    xoxx  tetfcn  a6,  il&r  reifct  at),  \h  tclfm 
fie  rctfcn  at)  at). 

Imperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

vi^  ceij*tc  at),  bu  reirtcfl  at), « tcipte    td^  tcifete  at),  bu  retfctcj!  at),  cr  ret 
o6 ;  fete  at) ; 

Plural.  Plural. 

wit  retftcn  at),  \t)t  rciftet  at),  j!e    wit  tetfctcn  at),  xt)t  tctfctct  at),  {{» 
teiftcn  at).  retfeten  at). 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

rdfe  (bu)  at),  tetfe  et  at) ;  tetfen  wit  at),  x^^i  (5^^^^  \^x  ^ 
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Prefc.  abreifen  or  ab^vctftn.  Pies.  Part  obtd\tnh* 

Perf.  abgereift  fcin.  Perf.  Part.  abgeretTt 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  VERB. 


§  166.  The  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  nominative  in 
number  and  person.  In  German  the  subject  cannot  be 
omitted  as  in  the  Classical  languages,  in  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  verb  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  difference  of  per- 
son and  number ;  except  in  the  second  person  of  the  unpera. 
tivc  singular,  when  btt^  like  the  English  iJuni^  is  expressed  only 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  e.  g.  t  d)  (efe,  J  read  ;  b  u  tebefl^ 
thou  speakest ;  tet  ®turm  \)at  au^^etobt/  the  storm  has  ceased 
to  rage  ;  tie  Snaben  fptelen,  the  boys  are  playing.  But,  im- 
pcrcrf.  rcbe!  lefe!  read, speak  (thou) !  ©ptele,  ftinb,auf 
ber  9Butter  ©c^ooft !  Play,  my  child,  on  thy  mother's  lap ! 
(Schiller.) 

Exception  1.  When  several  verbs  constitute  a  compound  predi- 
cate, to  one  subject,  it  is  only  expressed  with  the  first.  IDu  ar6«iteff 
mi,  r  t  c^  t  c  ft  aUt  ivcnig  au^,  thou  labourest  much,  but  accomplish- 
est little;  unt)  cv  i)5rt*^  nut  ^ummcm  ^ormc,  retpt  {td^  bluten^  lo^, 
p  r  c  p  t  fic  bcfttg  in  bte  2Cn«e,  f 4  » t  n  g  t  W  owf  f«n  9lcp  (©d^itter), 
and  with  mute  grief  be  hears  it,  tears  himself  bleeding  away,  ea- 
gerly folds  her  to  his  breast,  springs  upon  his  steed. 

Excep.  2.  The  neuter  personal  pronoun  e  6  and  the  demonstra- 
tives t)  ic^  and  ba  ^  are  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural,  when 
the  substantive  after  the  verb  which  they  represent  is  plural ;  tie^ 
(t  n  t)  mctnc  Scdtcr,  these  are  my  brothers ;  e$  ji  n  b  e^rlic^e  ^hnvitt, 
they  are  honest  men. 

Excep,  3.  In  reciting  the  multiplication  table,  the  Grermans  use 
the  singular  where  the  plural  woula  seem  proper ;  Dice  mat  ffinf  i  (t 
ikunn^ic)^  four  times  five  are  twenty,  &c. 

Excep,  4.  When  the  subject  of  a  verb  is  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  it  is  sometimes  omitted  by  poetical  license ;  as, 
^  a  0  e  nun,  ac^ !  $f)t(ofopl)tC/  Suriflcrei  unb  so^ebtdn  bur^au^  flubirt^ 
I  have  now,  alas !  completely  mastered  philcsophy,  the  jurist^s  craft, 
anl  medicine  (Go*the's  Faust). 

§  157.  When  the  verb  refers  to  severcU  subjects  equally 
related  to  it,  it  must  be  put  in  the  plural ;  as,  D^ac^t  unb  Xolj 
flrttten  mtt  ctnanber  urn  ten  ffiorjug,  night  and  day  were 
contending  with  each  other  for  the  preference.  When,  how- 
ever, the  subjects  are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions, 
or  when  tiiey  are  regarded  as  one  complex  notion,  the  verb  is 
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in  the  singular ;  e.  g.  meber  bet  Q3ater  noc^  fetn  ®o(^n  t  |l  ba 
genoefeit/  neither  the  father  nor  his  son  has  been  here ;  IBet» 
rati)  unb  Stt^mo^n  Uufd^t  tit  aKen  Scfen^  treason  and  suspi- 
cion  (combined)  lurch  at  every  corner;  ^ter  tfl  ^feffer  uitb 
@a()^  here  is  pepper  and  salt. 

§  158.  After  several  subjects  of  difierent  persons,  the  verb 
in  the  plural  agrees  tcith  the  first  person  in  preference  to  tlie 
second^  and  with  the  second  in  preference  to  the  third ;  e.  g.  tc^ 
unt  Ou  (n)tr)  ft  n  b  SrJiber,  I  and  thou  are  brothers ;  On  uitb 
ber  95ater  (3<>t^)feib  efnanbcr  o^inltd),  you  and  your  father 
resemble  each  other.  Sometimes,  however,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  nearer  nominative ;  id)  barif  reben,  ntc^t  Su,  /  am  per- 
mitted to  speak,  not  thou. 

n.    TENSES. 

§  159.  It  will  be  perceived  fi^om  the  paradigms,  that  the 
German  verb  has  no  separate  forms  to  express  the  distinctions 
observed  in  English  between  /  praise^  and  I  am  praisings  do 
praiscy  I  praised^  and  I  was  praising,  did  praise,  dec,  all  of 
which  are  implied  in  the  one  form  id)  (obe/  tc^  (obte  (see  page 
279). 

§  160.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  present  is  oflen  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  imperfect,  to  give  greater  animation  to 
historical  narration  (see  page  342). 

6  161.  The  present  is  used  in  place  of  the  future,  espo 
cially  if  the  event  is  regarded  as  certain  ;  as,  morgeit  tbmmt 
er  tDteber^  to-morrow  he  will  come  again ;  fiinfttge  SBoc^c  rct^ 
fe  id)  nad)  Sonbon,  next  week  I  am  going  to  London ;  joerlaj 
Zii)  brauf,  tc^  Iciffc  fedjtenb  ^ter  ta^  Seben,  ober  fufiv^  fie 
and  ^tlfen/  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  either  fighting  lose  my  life 
here,  or  lead  them  out  of  Pilsen  (Schiller).      (See  page  342). 

§  162.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  future  is  used 
instead  of  the  present,  and  the  future  perfect  instead  of  the 
perfect,  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  expression ;  e.  g. 
er  » t r  b  wo^il  nid^t  in  ^aufe  f et  n,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  at 
home,  et  kotrb  aud^egangen  fein/  he  has  in  all  probability 
gone  out  (literally,  he  wUl  have  gone  out)  ;  Su  wtrft  Sic^  ge* 
trrt  ^abeit/  you  must  have  made  (have  probMy  made)  a  mis. 
take. 

§  163.     The  unperfect,  the  perfect,  and  t^^e  pluperfect  cor 
respond  on  the  whole  to  the  tenses  of  the  same  name  in  lilng 
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iiihf  with  UuB  exception,  that  when  simplj  a  divisum  of  iuae^ 
and  not  another  event  is  referred  to,  the  Germans  sometimei 
employ  the  perfect,  when  the  English  idiom  requires  the  im 
perfect;  e.  g.  geflern  ftnb  Si^re  ^iic^er  angefommen/  yes 
terday  your  books  arrived ;  er  tfl  le^te  SBoc^e  g  e(lo  r  b ett^  he 
died  lost  week.  On  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  tenses,  and 
on  the  omission  of  the  auxiliary,  see  pages  843,  844,  and  Les 
son  LVn. 

§  164.  As  to  the  moods  of  the  German  verb,  the  Indica 
live,  the  Svbjunclive<t  as  well  as  the  CondUiondU  and  the  Ini' 
peraiive^  have  been  treated  at  laige  and  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous examples  in  the  former  part  of  the  book,  so  that  a  lurthei 
analysis  of  them  in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  On  the 
Subjunctive  and  Conditionals  see  Lessons  XC.  and  XCL,  and 
on  the  Imperative,  page  305. 

m.    THE    INFINITIVE. 

§  165.  Besides  sening  to  form  the  compound  tenses  oi 
(he  verb  (^  134),  the  infinitive  mood  is  used  in  various  other 
relations,  either  with  or  without  the  preposition  ^u. 

§  166.  All  infinitives  may  be  regarded  as  abstract  verbal 
substantives  of  the  neuter  gender,  and  are  frequently  employed 
as  such  in  every  case,  generally  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cle; e.  g.  ba^  ©t'^cit  t'jl  t'^m  fc^aWt'd^,  sitting  is  injurious  to 
him;  tc^  bin  beS  ©  c^ret bcnS  mube,  I  am  tired  of  writing; 
sum  3?  e  t  f  e  n  bijl  3u  nicht  aefcbicft,  you  are  not  fit  for  travel- 
Img. 

§  167.  The  infinitive  is  employed  vnthout  }u  in  the  follow. 
Ing  instances  : — 

1st,  When  it  stands  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition ;  as, 
9  e  6  c  n  tfl  feKgcr  ate  n  c  ft  m  e  n,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;  jlerben  tjl  nt'd^t^,  aber  leben  unb  nic^t  fcften, 
taS  tjl  ein  Ungfiicf  (®d^tffer),  to  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and 
not  to  sec,  that  is  a  wretched  lot  indeed. 

2d,  In  connection  with  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood  —  fc5r> 
fen,  fonncn,  (affen,  mogen,  muffcn,  foUen,  woU 
(en  (S  115.  2d)^  and  in  particular  expressions,  also  vrith  ftabetl 
and  tbun;  e.  g.  er  Idft  ein  ^an^  ban  en,  he  orders  a 
house  to  be  built;  tc^  barf  fptelen,  I  am  permitted  to  play; 
On  f  0  n  ft  ntc^t  ft  e  b  I  e  n,  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  lag  fte  geften, 
let  them  go  ;  ©u  ft  aft  gut  r  ebcn,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  speak 
fie  t but  mc^td  ate  weinen,  she  does  nothing  but  weep. 
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Remark.  When  the  auxiliary  (affett/  in  the  sense  oi  to  order 
is  followed  hy  an  iniinitiye,  the  latter,  though  active  in  German, 
must  generally  be  rendered  by  the  passive  in  English ;  as,  cr  Idpt 
ein  S3ud^  c  i  n  b  i  n  b  c  ti/  he  orders  a  book  to  be  hound,  &c. 

3d,  In  connection  with  the  verbs  Jietgen,  to  order;  Jietgen 
and  nenncn,  to  call;  ()elfen,  to  help;  lejiren,  to  teach; 
I  e  r  n  e  n,  to  learn,  and  m  o  c^  e  n,  to  make ;  e,  g.  l^eig  t'^n  ge* 
ben !  tell  him  to  go  i 

4  th,  When  joined  to  certain  verbs  denoting  an  exercise  of 
iJie  senses;  as,  fe^en,  to  see;  ^oten,  to  hear;  fiin^n, 
to  feel;  fin  ben,  to  find;  as,  id)  fe^>e  i^n  fommen,  lefen,  setdf?* 
nen^  I  see  him  coming,  reading,  drawing,  &;c. ;  tc^  ^ore  i\)n 
fingen,  fpielen,  I  hear  him  singiiig,  playing ;  id)  fanb  i^n  fc^lafen, 
jt^en/ 1  fomid  him  sleeping,  sitting.  In  this  connection  the  in- 
finitive has  the  signification  of  the  present  participle. 

5th,  The  infinitive  is  employed  without  ju  in  connection  with 
the  following  verbs: — b  let  ben/  to  remain;  getien^  to  go; 
f  a  ^^  r  e  n,  to  ride  in  a  carriage ;  r  e  i  t  e  n,  to  ride  on  horseback ; 
e.  g.  bletben  ®te  fi^en,  keep  your  seat ;  er  ge^it  bettein,  he  goes 
a  begging ;  fie  fajiren  fpajteren,  they  take  an  airing,  a  ride  in 
a  carriage ;  er  reitet  fpctsieren^  be  takes  a  ride  on  horseback. 

§  168.  By  an  idiom,  peculiar  to  the  German,  the  auxiliary 
verbs  of  mood  —  t)urfen,  fonnen,  mogen,  miiffen,  fotten,  woffen, 
(affen^  and  also  the  verbs  ^eigen,  l^elfen,  <^6ren,  fe^ien,  lemen, 
te^ten,  assume  the  form  of  the  infinitwe^  instead  of  the  perfect 
participle,  when  they  stand  in  connection  with  another  infini- 
tive ;  e.  g.  er  i)at  jlc^  nicf^t  xuf^xen  burf en  (instead  of  geburft), 
be  has  not  been  permitted  to  stur ;  Zu  Ijiattefl  fommen  f  o  ( ( e  n 
(instead  of  gefottt),  you  ought  to  have  come ;  3bf  ^flfct  hie  Jeinbe 
^nalanb'S  tennen  I  em  en/  ye  have  learnt  to  know  the  enemies 
of  £ngktnd«  It  is  now  customary,  however,  regularly  to  employ 
the  participle  of  the  verbs  lernen  and  le^^ren  instead  of  the  in- 
finitive ;  as,  er  hat  H)n  f ennen  9  e  I  e  r  n  t,  be  has  become  ac- 
quainted widi  him;  id)  ()abe  t()n  setd^nen  ^elet^rt^  I  bave 
taught  him  drawing. 

THE   INFINITIVE   WITH  JU. 

§  169.  The  infinitive  with  gu  is  sometimes  employed  in« 
stead  of  the  simple  infinitive,  as  the  subject  of  a  propositioiit 
especially  when  in  an  inverted  proposition  it  comes  after  iti? 
predicate;  e.  g.  ed  gesiemt  bem  ^anne^  t^tcd  hu  fetn/  v 
beboves  man  to  be  diligent,  <S^. 
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§  170.  When  the  infinitive  with  |u  is  not  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  verbal  substantive  in  an 
oblique  case,  corresponding  either  to  the  Latin  supine  (amo' 
turn,  amatu)j  or  to  the  gerund  {amandi — do — dum'—do).  It  is 
thus  used : — 

1st,  After  substantives,  especially  such  as  signify  an  indina* 
lion  or  affection  of  the  mind,  opportunity,  time,  ^.  ;  as,  iReu 
guitg,  inclination;  Sntfc^Iug/  resolution;  ©tfer/  zeal;  SRuti, 
courage;  gujl,  desire;  3eit/tune;  ©etegen^t/  opportunity; 
er(>atSujl  }U  reifen,  ju  effen,  &c,,  he  has  a  mind  to 
travel,  to  eat,  or  he  is  desirous  of  travelling,  of  eating,  &c  ;  e§ 
ifl  ^tit  i\x  arbeitcn,  )u  fc^tafcn,  it  is  time  to  work,  to 
sleep. 

2d,  Afler  adjectives — signifying  possihility,  duty,  necessity, 
easiness,  difficulty,  and  the  like ;  as,  mogKd),  unmoglic^,  »er^ 
pflic^tet,  genotttgt,  kidjt,  (corner,  <^art,  <Scc.  Die  SSiirbe  tjl  fd)»cr 
}U  tragcn,  the  buiden  is  hard  to  be  borne  ;  e^  t|l  mir  unmoglic^ 
)U  f  ommen^  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  come,  &c. 

dd,  Aflor  verbs,  generally  as  the  object  to  which  an  aMimty^ 
a  desire,  or  emotion  of  the  mind  implied  by  them,  is  directed ; 
®'  g*  ficJ)  frcuen,  to  rejoice ;  fic^  bemuj^en,  to  strive ;  ^loffeit,  to 
hope;  gcbenfcn,  to  intend;  not^igen,  swingcn,  to  necessitate, 
compel;  oergeffeit/  to  forget ;  ©erbtetcn,  to  forbid,  &c. ;  cS  frcut 
mi&j,  ©ie  }u  feicn,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  er  temiiWe  ftd),  fftn 
cinjubolen,  he  strove  to  overtake  him ;  ic^  rat(|e  Sir,  lu  fc^wct* 
get!/ 1  advise  you  to  be  silent. 

§  171.  4th,  After  many  verbs  which  serve  to  designate  the 
time  or  mode  of  an  action ;  as,  anfangett/  to  begin ;  aufl(^6ret^ 
to  cease ;  fortfa^ren,  to  continue ;  exfen,  to  hasten ;  pflegen,  to 
be  wont ;  ©ermogcn,  to  be  able ;  braud^cn,  to  need ;  fc^etnettf  to 
appear;  tt)ijfen,to  know;  e.  g.  cr  fangt an su  (tngen,  8"  tangen, 
he  begms  to  smg,  to  dance ;  cr  ©errnag  nxijt  in  fprec^cn,  he  is 
not  able  to  speak ;  J)u  fcf^rfnfl  e^  md)t  in  Vdx^tn,  you  appear  not 
to  know  it,  dec 

5th,  The  infinitive  with  in  is  sometimes  employed  as  the 
predicate  of  a  proposition  in  connection  with  the  copula  f  e  f  n, 
to  express  the  possibility  or  necessity  of  an  action.  The  infin- 
itive, in  this  connection,  though  active,  has  generally  a  passive 
signification ;  as,  ed  tft  f cine  ^cit  su  »erltcren,  there  is  no  time 
•o  be  lost ;  fciit  ©tcrnbtib  tft  ju  fefecn,  no  star  b  to  be  seen;  ex 
tfl  ntrgenbd  angutreffen,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  occurs 
■Iso  in  the  same  signification  with  ^aben ;  cr  bat  i)m  nid)ti  )U 
foqcm  he  has  nothing  to  say  here ;  wad  b^fl  Su  in  tf^nn^  what 
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liETe  jou  to  do  ?    It  is  Jhis  construction  of  the  iiifinitive)  whicli 
has  given  rise  to  the  fuAire  participle  (§  121.  3d). 

6th,  The  infinitive  with  gu  serves  sometimes  to  denote 
the  purpose  or  design  of  an  action  or  state  expressed  by  a 
previous  verb,  in  which  case  the  particle  iim  usually  is  pre- 
fixed to  add  emphasis  to  the  expression  ;  e.  g.  td^  fomme/  u  m 
Sir  9Siic^er  gu  brtngen,  I  come  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  you 
books;  cr  ge^jt  in  t)te  ®tat)t,  urn  mft  cincm  gi^^un^ Juf^J"^ 
men  sii  fcnur.en,  he  goes  into  town  in  order  to  meet  a  friend. 

IV.    PARTICIPLES. 

§  172.  Participles  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  follow 
the  same  rules  of  inflection.  Ser  Kebenbe  SJater,  the 
affectionate  father ;  tin  geltebteS  Sinb,  a  beloved  child.  So 
also  substantively : — ber  ©enefene,  one  who  has  recovered  from 
sickness ;  bte  ©tcrbenbe,  the  dying  woman ;  ba§  SJerfangte, 
that  which  was  wished  for,  &c. 

§  173.  The  present  and  perfect  participles  are  frequently 
used  as  adverbs  of  manner ;  e.  g.  ® le  fprec^en  fl  t  e  0  e  n  b/ 
you  speak  fluently ;  err6t^>enb  folgt  er  t^jrcn  ®purcn, 
blushing  he  follows  her  steps.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  perfect  participles,  in  connection  with  the  verb  f  d  m  m  en/ 
to  come ;  (leufenb  f ommt  ber  ©turm  g  e  ff  o  g  e  n,  ber  bte  g(am^ 
me  braufenb  fuc^t  (©emitter),  howling  the  blast  comes  flying, 
and  roaring  seeks  the  flame ;  er  fommt  gelaufen,  geritten,  he 
comes  running,  riding,  <Ssc. 

§  174.  Participles,  like  adjectives,  serve  either  to  form 
the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  or  they  are  joined  to  a  noun  in 
an  attributive  sense  (§  52);  e.  g.  ber  ^ann  tfl  Qcltf)Vtf 
the  man  is  learned,  and  ber  gele^rte  9Rann/  the  learned 
man;  bie  Kac^t  tjl  ©erfloffen,  the  night  is  past,  and  bte 
Derfloffene  9?ac^t,  the  past  night;  ba§  SBaffer  xft  fie* 
b  e  n  b/  the  water  is  boiling,  and  ta^  fi  e  b  e  n  b  e  !Q3affer^  the  boil- 
ing water ;  bte  Sanbfc^ttft  t|l  e  n  t  s « cf  e  n  b,  the  landscape  is 
charming,  and  bte  entjiicfenbe  Sanbfd^aft,  the  charming 
landscape. 

The  present  participle,  however,  is  not  generally  used  in  the 
predicative  sense,  unless  it  has  entirely  assumed  the  signification 
of  an  adjective;  thus  we  cannot  say : — \6)  6inrufenb/ticbcnb,fc6cnb. 
I  am  calling,  loving,  seeing;  but : — ic^  rufe^  lUhc,  fcl^c.    (§  159  ) 

§  175.  In  connection  with  another  verb,  the  present  par* 
ticiple^  either  alone  or  qualified  by  other  words,  frequently 
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stands  as  the  abridged  form  of  a  subordinate  proposition,  sen 
ing  to  express  the  time,  manner,  oausCj  or  condition  of  the  ac 
tion  denoted  by  the  verb ;  as,  bted  bet  mtr  t  e  tt  f  e  n  t,  fc^ltef  tclj 
ein  yimc),  revolving  these  things  with  myself,  I  fell  asleep,  in- 
stead of,  tnbem  td)  tied  bei  mtr  felbfl  fcad^te,  &c.,  whilst  I  was 
revolving,  iScc. ;  i()m  tie  S^x(tt  t)  r  tt  cf  e  n  b/  nofyai  er  ^bfc^ieb 
{mannei^,  shaking  his  hands  he  took  leave  ;  {ein  Kbbt(b  buU 
bet (le, aHcin bad tbrperlofe SlBort  »ete^renb;  i.  e.  wetl  fie 
ofletn  bad  forperlofe  Sffiort  »ere(yrt  {cause)  (@(^{(ler)/  she  tole- 
rates  no  image,  adoring  the  incorporeal  word  alone. 

This  construction,  however,  is  not  as  extensive  in  German 
as  in  English,  and  entirely  inadmissible,  when  the  subject  of 
the  participle  is  different  from  that  of  the  verb,  or  when  in 
English  we  employ  the  compound  participle.  Thus  we  cannot 
say,  the  sun  being  risen,  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  but  when  the 
sun  had  arisen,  &c.,  a  { d  bte  @onne  aufgegangen  koat/  retf  te  td^ 
ab  ;  after  having  breakfasted,  he  read  his  paper,  n  a  d)  b  e  m  er 
9efrii(y(Kicft  f^attc  (after  he  had  breakfasted),  lad  er  fctne  3^U 
fcbrift  (see  page  279). 

§  176.  In  certain  expressions  only,  both  the  present  and 
the  perfect  participle  are  used  absolutely  in  the  accusative 
case;  e.  g.  bad  S3uc^  fojlet,  ben  Stnbanb  abgerec^net, 
SWet  X()a(er/  the  book  costs  two  crowns,  exclusive  of  the  bind- 
ing ;  fte  feufget  ^tnaud  in  bte ftnjlere  ^adjt,  bad  Ungt  t>om 
SBetnen  gettiibct  (®  emitter),  she  sighs  out  into  the  murky 
night,  her  eyes  bedimpaed  by  the  gushing  tears ;  er  trat  tn  ha^ 
3tmmer,  ben  ^ut  auf  bem  Kopfe^  ben  ©tocf  tn  ber  ^anb,  he  en- 
tered  the  room,  with  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  cane  in  his  hand. 
In  this  last  example  the  participle  babenb^  having,  may  t)e  sup- 
plied, t3  link  the  expression  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 

^  177.  The  perfect  participle,  when  formed  from  transitiot 
verbs,  has  always  a  passive  signification,  and  is  therefore  used  ad- 
jectively  only  by  way  of  exception.  When  formed  from  reflexive 
or  impersonal  verbs,  it  is  employed  neither  in  an  attributive  nor  in 
a  predicative  sense,  but  serves  simply  to  form  the  compound  ten- 
ses; as,  id^  F)alje  mid)  gcfccut,  ge&rgcrt/  9cfd)^mt^  I  have 
rejoiced,  been  vexed,  ashamed ;  c$  l^at  9  c  r  e  9  n  c  t,  9  c  f  c^  n  c  i  t  it 
has  rained,  snowed ;  but  not,  t)«r  qcj^cute,  gcjdjfinite  9[Konn ;  nor,  ber 
9}{ann  tft  gefceut/  ^i\&^limt,  &c.  Of  intransitive  verbs  those  only, 
which  take  the  auxiliary  f  e  i  n,  may  be  used  in  the  attributive  re- 
lation, as  well  as  in  the  predicative;  e.  g.  bo^  ^ou$  ift  obge^ 
b  1 0  n  n  t/  the  house  is  burnt  down,  and  ba^  aOgcOranntc  ^ou^, 
Ae  liouse  which  has  burnt  do^iv,  ^vz  ^eunb  i(l  angcfcmmen, 
(be  friend  feas  arrived,  and^tx  citvc^^\^x(v.xci^^%^x^>»^,>^^^«iiij 
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who  has  arriyed.    Some  participles  have  assumed  the  signiilcatioa 
of  adjectives,  and  may  even  he  compared.    (See  §  63.  1st.) 

Note,    T^LQ  government  of  verbs  is  treated  of  at  the  close  of  thfl 
table  of  irre^iar  verhs  helow. 


ADVERBS. 

§  178,  An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  limits  the 
meaning  of  verbs,  of  adjectives,  and  of  other  adverbs. 
Adverbs  correspond  to  the  questions  where?  when? 
how  ?  to  what  degree  ?  &c. 

EXAMPLES. 

SB  0  tfl  ba^  $ferb  ?  Where  is  the  horse  » 

@c  ifl  n  t  V  g  e  n  b  ^  gu  ftnbcn.  He  is  nowhere  to  be  fodnd. 

^ommtn  ©ie  herein!  Walk  in  I 

SOB  0  n  n  tft  cr  ongcf ommen  ?  When  did  he  arrive  % 

@t  ift  9  c  ft  c  r  n  gejtccbcn.  He  died  yesterday. 

2)ci:  ^nabe  fi^tcibt  f  (^  3  n^  obcr  cr  The  boy  writes  beautifully ^^  but 

licpt  fc^led^t.  reads  ;w)or/y. 

>Der  ^atec  tft  fe  I)C  ibetriiOt  The  father  is  very  sad. 

S)ie    9{ofc    tft   au^nebmcttb  The  rose  is  exceedingly  beauti- 

fc^on.  fill. 

§  179.  With  respect  to  their  signification,  adverbs 
may  be  divided  into  six  classes : — 

1  st,  Adverbs  of  Place.  These  may  either  designate  rest  in  a 
place,  in  answer  toThe  question  where  ?  as,  uberaO/  aUenti)aU 
ben,  every  where ;  trgenbmo,  any  where ;  ntrgeitbS,  nowhere , 
^ter,  ba,  bort,  here,  there ;  »o,  where ;  augeit,  without ;  tnnett/ 
within ;  oben,  above ;  unten,  below ;  ^tnten,  behind ;  »orn,  be- 
fore ;  rec^t§/  on  the  right  hand ;  linti,  on  the  left  hand ;  and 
the  compounds :  broben  (bar^soben)/  there  above ;  brunten  (bat* 
unten),  below ;  brau0cn,  out  of  doors ;  ^tcntebcn,  here  below ; 
bicjfeit^,  on  this  side;  jenfett^/  on  that  side;— or,  motion  oi 
direction  towards  a  place,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  ? 
baber,  along;  btcrber,  hither;  babt'n,  thither;  bcrab,  do\'iTi 
{fxywards  the  speaker)  ;  btnab,  down*  {away  from  the  speaker)  ; 
bcrgauf,  up  hill ;  bcrgab,  down  hill ;  »Dttt)drt§,  forward ;  tiidf* 
njart^,  backwards ;  btmmelroartS,  toward  heaven,  &c. 

2d,  Adverbs  of  Tiwie.     These  denote  evlliet  \x.  ^hxA,  ks^  *^ 
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riod  of  time,  in  answer  to  the  questicns  when  ?  hoto  hmg 
since  1  by  what  time  7  as,  ^amt^  then ;  imxm,  when ;  bamaUi 
at  that  time ;  nun^  ie^t/  now ;  einfl,  once ;  noc^^  still ;  fd)cn, 
bereitd,  ahready;  »ormate,  fonfl,  heretofore,  formerly;  baft), 
soon ;  fiinfttg,  hereafter ;  ntvXi&i,  jungfl,  recently ;  anfaug^,  al 
first ;  t)e«  SKotgcn^,  t)e«  SlbenbS/  in  the  moming,  in  the  eve. 
ning ;  gejlent^  yesterday ;  f^taXt,  to-day ;  morgett/  to-morrow ; 
fe^  jemald/  ever ;  xAt,  never,  &c  ;— or  a  duration  of  time ;  as, 
attejett,  at  all  times ;  immcr,  fletft,  always ;  tange,  long. 

dd,  Adverbs  oi  Modality ^  which  are  either  c^rmaLive^  negom 
live^  potential^  optative^  interrogaiioe^  or  imperative;  as,  la,  yes; 
bod&^  however ;  frctttdj^,  g»ar,  mouffh,  however ;  furmai^r,  wajjir* 
lid^,  mxtlid),  verily,  truly,  actuaUy,  in  very  deed;  ftd)erlt4 
surely ; — netn,  no ;  ntd)t  ^oi ;  f etnedkDegd^  by  no  means  ;— 
»tettetc^t,  perhaps;  wa^^rfc^etnKc^,  probably;  etwa,  tt)D^>0  Per- 
haps, ifldeed ; — »enn  ioi),  tafi  bod^,  would  that ; — ob,  if;  ct^ 
wa,  woj^l,  perhaps,  perchance;  nun,  now;  beim,  then; — butc^ 
a«^,  ttHcrbtngft,  f^lec^terbing^,  by  all  means,  absolutely,  &c. 

4th,  Adverbs  of  Quality,  derived  from  numerals,  and  an- 
swering to  the  questions  how  much  1  how  many  1  e.  g.  z\xba%, 
somewhat;  gang/  entirely;  genu^/  sufficiently;  mel,  much; 
wentg,  little ;  t^ctte,  partly ;  mctflen^,  mctjlent^eite,  mostly,  for 
the  most  part;  erflend, firstly ;  j»etten§,  secondly,  &c. ;  ferner, 
fiirther,  moreover ;  le$ten§,  lastly ;  }metma(/  twice,  &c.  •  ctn* 
fac^,  simple  ;  »iclfac^,  many  fold,  &c.     (§  80.) 

5th,  Adverbs  of  Quality  or  Manner,  which  answer  to  the 
question  Jiow?  as,  glucfh'd^,  fortunately;  fc^ott/  beautifijfly; 
fd)(cd)t,  badly;  fletgtg,  diligently,  &c.;  fo,  so,  thus;  wie,  as, 
how;  eben  fo,  just  so,  &c.  Many  of  this  class  are  originally 
adjectives  or  participles. 

6th,  Adverbs  of  In:^S!isity;  as,  fcl^r,  very;  gar,  quite;  fo. 
gar,  even ;  diigerfl,  feodf^fl,  ungcmetn,  extremely,  highly,  uncom- 
monly; ganjKc^,  ootttg,  entirely,  fully;  betna^e,  fajl,  ahnost, 
nearly;  mtt,  only;  faum,  scarcely;  b6cf)flen§,  at  the  most; 
wentgjlenS,  at  least ;  tuett,  bet  weitcm,  by  far,  &c. 

§  180.      OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   ADVERBS. 

Obs.  1.  Beginners  should  carefully  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  adverbs  J)  i  n  and  f)  c  r,  for  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing terms  in  English ;  ^|  t  n  denotes  motion  away  fromj  and  ^  e  t 
aj^proximation  towards  the  person  speaking.  "THiese  words  havi 

given  rise  to  a  number  of  compounds,  all  of  which  participate  fai 

thia  on^inal  signification.     iixamvV^^  • — 
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A^ ay  from,        towards   the    speaker 

l)ina(>,  \)ixa^,  down ; 

^inauf/  l&crouf,  up; 

binau6/  i)Cta\x^,  out; 

binciii/  fecrcin,  in ; 

J^tnU^t/  ^etftber/  across. 

8u  also— b  a  15 1 H/  thither,  to  that  place ;  b  a  ^  e  t/  thence,  from  tha 
piace  *  bortbin/to  yonder  place ;  b  0  r  1 1^  e  r  /  from  yonder  place ; 
n>  0 15  ttt/  whither ;  n?  0 1^  ^  V/  whence,  &c. 

Obs*  2.  To  adverbs  of  intensity  may  be  added  the  compound 
proportionals  j c  —  [c,  or  i c — b  e ft  0,  or  [c — urn  f c,  the — the ;  as, 
i  e  grSJer,  b  c  ft  0  IJcffct^  the  greater,  the  better ;  [  c  (iJngcr  cr  tcbt,  u  ni  f  < 
fc^Icc^tcc  rottb  et/  the  longer  he  lives,  the  worse  he  becomes. 

Obs.  3.  The  adverb  of  place,  \>  a,  is  derived  from  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  tcv,  and  is  an  abbreviated  expression  for  an  ttcfem  JDtte, 
in  this  place.  So  the  adverb  n)  0/  the  correlative  of  ta,  is  derived 
from  the  relative  pronoun  xotv,  and  stands  instead  of  an  n)c(c^em 
DxU,  in  which  place.  Both  ba  and  toe,  therefore,  are  termed  pro' 
nominal  adverbs.  As  adverbs  of  place  they  are  combined  with  f)  t  n 
and  l)cv,  and  form  the  compounds  baf)in/  la^cv,  wel)'m,  n?ol()er. 

Obs.  4.  Besides  serving  as  adverbs  of  place,  ta  (tax),  and  me 
(toet),  are  often  compounded  with  prepositions,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  dative  and  accusative  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  bet/  and 
of  the  relative  or  interrogative  voiX,  wetter.  Thus  the  Ger- 
mans regularly  say : — 

ballet,  therewith,                instead  of  6el  betn ; 

weM,  wherewitii,  —  M  wclc^cm ; 

bamit/ thereby,  —  mttbem; 

womit,  whereby,  —  mlt  wet^em ; 

babur^/  through,  by  it,  —  butc^  ta^ ; 

wcburdb/  through,  by  which,  —  burc^  xodS)C$ ; 

baffit^  for  that,  —  fftc  ba$ ; 

woffir,  for  which,  —  ffir  n>e(d^c5 ; 

baton,  thereon,  —  an  bem ; 

mexan,  whereon,  —  an  weU^cm ; 

bawn,  thereof,  —  ten  bem ; 

Yoeven,  whereof,  —  oon  wetd^em ; 

bagu,  thereto,  —  gu  bem ; 

voesix,  whereto,  —  3tt  welc^em. 

Obs*  5.  Some  adverbs  are  compared  like  adjectives. 
Their  mode  of  comparison  has  already  been  explained  (§  68). 

Ohs*  6.  On  the  position  which  the  negative  ntd^t  and 
•dverbs  genendly  are  to  occupy  in  sentences,  see  Lesson  C* 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

§  181.  A  preposition  is  a  word  which  is  joined  to 
nouns  or  pronouns,  to  point  out  their  relation  to  some 
other  wo^  in  the  sentence. 

§  182.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Gennan  pre- 
positions : — 

nad)i!,     ? 

mhtxi,  beside ; 
nc\)\t,  together  inth ; 
e6er^((>/  above , 

farnmt,  together  with ; 
\txt,  since,  from ; 
tro(,  in  spite  of; 

um^  about,  round ; 

uni  —  mxtiiXi,  for  the  sake  of; 

un^ca^tct/  notwithstanding; 

Vtvn\SQi,  by  virtue  of; 

DOtt/  from,  by,  of; 

wr,  before ; 

tv^^renb/  during ; 

tocgen,  on  account  of; 

tvtbet/ against; 

SU/to; 

3ufo{qC/  in  consequence  of; 

\viwmt,  agaiin^; 

ifio\\d^n,  betww«n,  betwixt. 


an,  on,  by,  near ; 

ouf/  on,  upon ; 
aixi,  out,  out  of; 
ott^et/       >  without,  on  the 
ou^er^a(6/  >     outside ; 
hd,  near,  with,  by  ; 
binnett/  within ; 
bletfctt/  on  this  side ; 
tnx6),  through ; 
cntgeacit/  over  against ; 
fttt/  ror,  in  favour  of; 

acn^"'  S  towards,  against ; 

I)a(ben^  S.on  account  of; 

^tntcr^  behind ; 

ttt/  in,  into ; 

i««^-f,/>rA     l<>°^  ^^0  inside, 

icnfcit/  beyond ; 
!raft,  by  virtue  of; 
{hn^i,  alon?; 
{ant,  according  to ; 
mit,  with ; 

nad)/  after ; 


§  183.  Prepositions  require  the  substantives,  with  which 
they  arc  connected,  to  be  put  either  in  the  Genitive^  the  Dative, 
or  the  Accusative,  Some  few  require  the  dative  in  one  signi- 
fication, and  the  accusative  in  another. 

• 

I.    PKEPOSITIONS   WHICH   GOVERN   THE    OENITIVE. 

§  184.  The  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive  case^ 
are: — anjlatt  or  flatty  i^albtn  or  f^Mtt,  au^txl^alb,  innttfialh, 
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obet^aBb,  wnter^alS,  bfeffcit,  lenfrft,  fraft  kutr  mittdft  or  ver* 
mittclfl,  ungeac^tet,  unwett  or  unfem,  ©crmoge,  wal&renfc,  tDe^eti^ 
am— wiffen,  and  langg,  jufolge,  troft  (see  §  188). 


EXJLMPLES. 


2C  n  ft  a  1 1  fdneS  SSater^v  instead  of  his  father ;  ber  (S^ice  1^  <t  ( b  e  n^ 
for  the  sake  of  honour ;  ougcrftalO  bcr  ©tabt,  without  the  city ; 
jenfcit  t)c^  (BtaUi,  beyond  the  grave;  f  raft  mein«$  2Cnite^^  by 
virtue  of  my  office ;  (out  M  ^m^i^,  according  to  the  letter;  u  n* 
tD  c  i  t  Ui  ^ix6)l)C%  not  far  from  the  church-yard ;  n)  ^  5 1^  e  n  b  M 
Jttiegc^/  during  the  war ;  u  m  M  ^rtcbcn^  loi  (U  tt/  for  the  sake  of 
peace ;  t  r  o  |  feincr  SD^ad^t/  in  spite  of  his  power. 

II.    PREPOSITIONS   WHICH    GOVERN   THE    DATIVE    0NL7. 

§  185.     Prepositions  which  govern  the  dative  case  alone, 
are : — an§,  auger,  bet,  btnnen,  entgegen,  gegeniiber,  gemag,  mit, 
nad),  mifit,  imadjit,  nehft,  fammt,  feit,  i^on,  su,  sumiber,  and  oi 
when  it  is  equivalent  to  m  e  g  e  n,  on  account  of. 

EXAMPLES. 

@r  f  ommt  aud  bet  ^ttd^e,  becomes  from  church;  auper  JDit 
toavcn  Wit  tia,  all  were  present  except  you ;  et;  toc^nt  b  e  i  m  S3&cfet, 
he  lives  with  the  baker;  6innen  (always  refers  to  time)  gtoei 
SBod)cn/  within  two  weeks ;  ec  ge^t  i^m  entgegen,  he  goes  to 
meet  him ;  m  it  meinec  Gutter,  wiUi  my  mother ;  n a  <^  bent  ^anft, 
to  the  house ;  n  e  6  ft  fetnem  ^eunbe,  together  with  his  Mend ;  f  e  tt 
bem  Soge,  since  that  day ;  g  u  bev  ^Dtuefle,  to  the  spring. 

in.     PREPOSITIONS  WHICH   GOVERN   THE    ACCUSATIVE   ONLY. 

§  166.  The  fi)lIowing  prepositions  require  the  accusaiim 
only : — burd^^,  fur,  gegen,  o()ne  or  fonber,  um,  and  toiber. 

EZAHPLES. 

&  retpt  butdft^  gange  Sanb^  he  travels  through  the  entire 
eountry ;  but^  t^n  Mn  idft  ojiii^idf,  by  him  I  am  made  happy;  et 
belo^nt  mic^  ffic  mctnc  SKil^C/he  rewards  me /br  my  trouble ;  bet 
IBotet  fctgt  fftt  fcinc  ^inbet,  the  father  provides/or  his  children; 
!D{ann  f  (it  SO^anU/  man  by  man;  id)  Wc  ba^  f  iit  @^metd}e(ei^  I  re- 
gard this  as  flattery ;  g  e  g  e  n  ben  ^trom,  agamst  the  stream ;  a  e« 
gen  e'tnanbct,  towards  each  other;  ol)ne  3n)etfc(,  without  doubt; 
0  n  b  e  t  (BU\6)in,  without  an  equal ;  u  m  etn  Vil)X,  at  one  o'clock ; 
um  ben^Smg/  about  the  king;  ic^  faufte  e^  um  gmjltf  ^tcugct/  I 
bought  it  for  twelve  kreuzers;  tot  bet  feinen  ^teunb^  against  hib 
friend. 

2J 
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IV.      nUDNNOnnONS  GOVEBiaifO    BOTB    THB   DATIVB   A.nD 

▲COUBATIVB. 

§  187.  The  fi)llowing  prepositions  are  sometimes  comioct* 
ed  with  the  dative,  and  sometimes  with  the  accusative:—* 
an,  auf,  \)intev,  in,  neben,  fiber,  untcr,  »or,  and  jwifc^en. 

With  respect  to  all  the  prepositions  of  this  class  it  is  to  he  ob- 
served, that  when  they  imply  rest  or  motion  in  a  place^  they  are 
followed  by  the  dative,  in  answer  to  the  question  where  f  bat  when 
tiiey  imply  a  tendency  or  motion  from  one  place  to  another^  they 
are  followed  by  the  accusative,  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  I 

EXAMPLES. 

GciDO^nt  an  bem  9){eere,  he  lives  near  the  sea ;  etge^t  an  ba< 
Kfer,  he  goes  towards  the  shore ;  et  fd^rcibt  a  n  fetnen  S^cunb/  he 
writes  to  his  friend ;  a  n  bo;  ®xiinse,  at  the  frontiers ;  tt  ar^tet 
0  tt  f  bem  Jfelbe,  he  labours  in  the  field ;  a  u  f  bee  &i^t,  at  school ; 
er  iuf)t  a  u  f  bad  Sanb,  he  moves  into  the  country ;  o  u  f  ben  2Cbenb, 
for  the  evening ;  Winter  tcm  ^ufe,  behind  the  house ;  et  fe|t  {tdft 
Winter  ben  Dfcn^  he  takes  his  seat  behind  the  stove;  er  tfl  in  ber 
Stabt/  he  is  in  the  city;  id)  ge^e  in  bte  ©tabt,  I  am  going  into  tiie 
city;  xm  Scrne,  in  anger;  in  bte  |>onb  ne^men,  to  take  into  the 
hand;  et  f!ef)t  neben  mir,  he  is  standing  by  my  side;  id)  fe|te 
mid)  neben  il^n,  I  seated  myself  by  his  side ;  d  b  e  t  ben  ^tetnen, 
above  the  stars ;  d  b  e  t  ben  ^up  ge^en,  to  go  across  the  river;  u n« 
tet  freteni  ^tmmet,  under  the  onen  sky;  untet  fetnen  SBrftbem^ 
among  his  brothers;  oot  if^m,  before  him;  et  fieUt  fid)  bot  ben 
@ptege(,  he  takes  his  position  before  the  looking-glass ;  |  n>  tf(!^  en 
mit  unb  if)\\\,  between  me  and  him,  &c. 

§  188.  Of  those  prepositions  which  govern  the  genitive 
(S  184),  the  following  three  may  also  be  connected  with  the 
dative :— I  a  rt  3  « ;  asj  lim^  be«  Ufer^,  or  lan^  bem  Ufer,  along 
the  shore  ; — i  u  f  0  ( 9  e,  which  with  the  genitive  precedes^  and 
with  the  dative  foUaws  the  nomi ;  as,  jufofge  bed  fQcviifM,  01 
ttm  aSeric^te  gufolge,  according  to  the  report ; — and  t  r  0  $ ;  as, 
tro^  feinem  l^rben  ©c^icffale,  in  spite  of  his  hard  &te ;  tro^  bet 
®efai^t,  in  spite  of  the  danger. 

§  189.  When  prepositions  precede  the  definite  article,  thei 
often  coalesce  with  it  into  one  word,  as,  %  m,  for  in  hem,  &c  « 
Hst  of  these  contractions  has  been  given  above  (§  10) 
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CONJUNCTIONS 

§  190  A  conjunction  is  a  word  by  which  two  simple 
sentences  are  united  into  one  compound  sentence* 

§  191.  Conjunctions  have  been  variously  classified  accorck 
ing  to  their  difierent  significations.     They  are  :• — 

1st,  Copulative;  unb^and;  auc^,also;  fomo^l  a(d/ as  well 
as;  intern,  moreover;  augertem,  besides;  weber — noc^,  nei- 
ther — ^nor ;  ntc^t  nur  or  ntc^t  attem — fonbent  and),  not  only — 
but  also ;  femet/  furthermore  ;  lUQUii),  at  the  same  time. 

2d,  Disjunctive;  entweber — obcr,  either— or ;  e.g.  ent^ 
m  e  b  e  r  grog  o  b  e  r  f  letn,  either  large  or  small. 

3d,  Advebsattve  ;  aber^  atletn/  but ;  fonbetn  (used  only 
after  a  negative),  but ;  bod^,  jctdd),  yet ;  bcnnoc^,  nevertheless ; 
fonfl,  else ;  ©ielme^r,  rather ;  ^^ingcgen,  on  the  contrary ;  nlc^t 
foUDO^l — M  mdmefiVf  not  so  much — as  rather. 

4th,  Conditional  ;  wenn,  fo,  wo,  wofent^  if;  faHS  or  m 
gaB,  in  case  ;  »o  md)t,  if  not ;  e.  g.  m  c  n  n  td^  nur  tin  SRittel 
ton^tc,  ben  ©c^aben  wtebcc  gut  )u  madden!  if  I  only  knew  scone 
means  of  repairing  the  damage  !  In  German  the  conjunction 
mtnn  is  often  omitted,  and  then  the  verb  (if  the  tense  is  simple) 
or  the  auxiliary  (if  the  tense  is  compound)  takes  the  place  of 
the  conjunction ;  »  a  r  e  fl  ©tt  ^tcr  getoefen,  metn  SSruber  mare 
tdift  gefbrben,  for  wenn  Ou  ^ter  getoefen  wSrefl,  &c.,  if 
thou  hadst  been  present,  my  brother  would  not  have  died. 

5th,  Concessive  ;  ixowc,  to  be  sure,  indeed,  true ;  totemo^I^ 
ohwofil,  obfd^on/  obgletc^/  wenn  QUid),  though,  although ;  e.  g. 
D  b  n>  0  H  tdi^  ^Better  f(^mt  tfl/  fo  fann  er  boc^  md^t  au^tfiin, 
though  the  weather  is  fii^,  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  go  out 
Compare  also  pag6  296. 

6th,  Causal;  benn,for;  ba,  weft, nun, since  ;  e.g.  Of  ^^t 
mit  Dtr,  »  e  1 1  ©u  ben  tec^ten  SIBeg  ntc^t  fennfl,  I  go  with  you, 
because  you  do  not  know  the  right  way ;  joormttd  mu^t  Zn, 
b  e  n  n  xnimitt^  fannfl  Su  nxd)t  mtfix,  you  must  go  onwaid, 
for  back  you  can  no  longer  go. 

7th,  Illative  ;  atfo,  batum,  therefore ;  ba^er,  hence  ;  befl^ 
(^alb,  begwegen,  urn  begwillen,  on  that  account;  folQlxi),  conse- 
quently ;  e.  g.  er  ift  f  ranf,  f  0 1  g  1 1  c^  mn^  er  in  ^oufe  bleiben, 
he  is  sick,  consequently  he  must  remain  at  home ;  ed  $efte( 
i^m  nid)t  mej)r^nnter  ben  SWenfc^en,  ht^weaen  gog  er  JUi^  in  tie 
Stnfamfett  surfidf,  he  was  no  longer  pleased  axcoiv^xa^^'OL^^^A.^ 
fore  he  retired  into  solftude. 
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8tli,  Final  ;  tag^  that ;  auf  ha^,  botirit/  in  order  that  urn 
iu^  in  order  to ;  »ir  (hrafcn  t^n^  fe  a  m  1 1  er  fi^  beffere,  we  punish 
him  in  order  that  he  may  reform ;  etten  @{e,  bamtt  @te  tricot 
|U  f^at  fommen/  make  haste,  lest  you  come  too  late. 

dth,  CoKFABATivE ;  a%  miC/  gtetc^wte^  as,  just  as ;  fo^  so 
thus ;  ate  »cnn,  ate  ob,  as  when,  as  if;  g(efc^  ate  ob/  just  as 
if;  er  furc^tete  fic^,  aH  ob  cr  alletn  ware,  he  was  afraid,  as  if 
he  were  alone ;  er  flellte  ^i),  aH  fd^Kefe  er,  he  acted  as  if  he 
were  asleep. 

10th,  Conjunctions  expressing  vl  relation  of  time : — bamaU, 
tann,  at  that  time,  then ;  tttbeffen,  meanwhile ;  »orber,  gu»or, 
eber,  before,  sooner;  barauf,  thereupon;  ^emac^,  aflerward; 
fettbem,  smce;  ate,  ba,  when;  wann,  when ;  w&ttenb,  whilst; 
mbem,  tnbeffen,  in  that,  during  which  time  -  bid,  mitil,  &c 

§  192.  For  those  conjunctions  which  require  the  verb  to 
be  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  see  page  180.  On  com- 
pound ooiijunctions,  entiDebet — ober,  ^.^  see  page  332. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

^^  193.    Interjections  are  words  or  articulate  sounds 
expressive  of  sudden  emotion. 

The  most  in^portant  inteijections  used  in  German,  are : — 

ac^!  alas!  ab  l^Ual  holla! 

«M  ah!  ^ni!  hurrah!  quick! 

auf!  up!  ^uf(^!  hush! 

broo!  brayo!  fnodf^!  crack!  snap! 

(t!  why!  eigh!  (eibet!  alas! 

frifdb!  bTiskfquick!  c^l  o!  oh! 

fort!  away!  poff!  puff!  puff! 

(Bind }« !  success  to  yon !         pfiii !  fy ! 

bo!  ha!  po|tauf;nb!  'zounds! 

m  I  ^^^^^'  ft  1    I  hush !  silence  I 

U !  be  t)Q !  soho !  ho  there !      fc^t !  ) 

^a(t!  hold!  topp!  agreed! 

*^^  ^  ***i^  •  P*^  '•      1  r^  Koh^M  1 

Wfa!       y  ficbbQ!^^'^^*'''^'** 

ludjl^eifa  !  J^huaza »  hey-day !     we^ !     5    ^ ,  .,  ^ , 

^itf,  ^fmmel!  heaven  he\y\      w^JV^w\  ^iS^^Cqkbl\ 
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Remark  1.  As  interjections  express  no  thought,  but  simply  ouV 
breaks  of  feeling,  they  neither  gorem  other  words,  nor  are  they 
governed  by  any. 

Rem.  2.  They  stand  in  connection  with  every  case,  but  more 
particularly  with  the  nominative,  ^rtfc^  I  ©efeHen^  feib  s^v  ^atit ! 
brisk !  my  workmen,  be  at  hand !  D  Unx  JSI^orcn  gcfc^ie^t  e$  r(d)t ! 
the  fool  deserves  it ! 

Rem>  3.  The  use  of  wcU,  m\it,  ^et(/  is  elliptical,  fei  being 
understood.  They  always  require  the  dative  wnich  depends  on 
the  omitted  verb ;  e.  g.  wel^e  (fet)  if)m !  wo  be  to  him !  J^tW  (fci) 
^tr !  Lail  thou !  The  interjections  o,  a  d^,  and  p  f  u  i  are  frequent- 
ly put  with  the  genitive';  e.  g.  pfiti  bet  ©^anbe!  for  shame!  a^ 
tc^  6(enbe^ !  alas,  the  misery ! 

Note.  For  the  general  principles  of  Constbvction  and  a 
recapitulation  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  book,  see  Lesson  103,  pages  356 — 868. 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


JUmabk.— FrriD  (bia  table  mast  be  excepted  the  bUimd  bcegn 
•tf  vnba,  whkb  in  our  list  form  the  first  class.* 
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Scljdi,  to  see, 

t'H, 

acf*n. 
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*elf(n,  to  help, 
einncn,toreaert, 

fonn. 

3*Cfin. 

m 
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. 

Srinftn,  to  drink. 

ttant. 

gctntnftn. 

IT 

it 

6 

ffantn.tofall, 

K 

gcfontn. 

V 

■■' 

it 

i 

©d)tci^f^,tow^ile, 
SriStn,  to  bile. 

f*rit6, 
MP, 

9if4rotai. 

VI 

IS.  IS. 

t 

0 

@^UEien,  to  shoot. 

»* 

9(M)eff»n. 

m 

' 

.. 

" 

edjlagcn,  to  beat, 

(*l»9. 

*  IVath  Md  flth  rliwei  Indude  flie  greler  port  of  Iha  IntftJi »] 
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EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 

I.  The  first  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  e  into  a  in  the 
imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  @ei>eit,  to 
give ;  imperfect  ^ah ;  past  part  ge^eben*  To  this  class  must 
be  added  :  hitten,  to  entreat  (beg),  which  changes  the  radical 
Vowel  t  in  the  same  manner,  as:  imperfect  bat;  past  part 
gcbeteit 

II.  The  second  class  changes  the  radical  vc  ivel  e  or  t  into 
a  in  the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  participle  into  o*  Ex.  9f{e^^ 
men,  to  take;  imperf.  na^m;  past  part  genommen ;  gemnnen/ 
to  win ;  in^erf.  gemann ;  past  part  gemonnen.  To  these  must 
be  added,  gebaren/  produce  (to  give  birth  to),  which  has  a  in- 
stead of  t  in  the  root,  as :  imper£  gebar )  past  part  geboren. 

ni.  The  third  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  { into  a  in 
the  imperfect,  and  in  the  past  part,  into  u.  Ex.  ®d)lxn^tttf  to 
sling ;  imperf.  fc^lang,  past  part.  gefd^Iungcn ;  except  hitiQen, 
to  hire;  imperf.  bung;  past  part,  gebungen;  fd^inben,  to  flay; 
imperf.  fd^unb;  past  part,  gefc^unben;  and  t(|un,  to  do ;  imperf 
t^at;  past  part  get^an. 

IV.  The  feurtb  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  a  into  te  in 
the  imperfect,  and  resumesi  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ^aU 
ten,  to  hold;  imperf  f^idt]  past  part  ge^qltcn ;  except  fangett, 
to  catch ;  imperf  ffng ;  past  part,  gefangcn.  The  following 
conform  to  the  principle  of  the  rule,  resuming  in  the  past  part 
the  radical  vowel  or  diphthong  of  the  present :  ianfcn,  to  run ; 
imperf  Kef;  past  part,  gelaufen;  ge^ien,  to  go;  imperf  gmg; 
past  part  gegangcn ;  t^ti^cn,  to  order ;  imperf  ^itcg ;  past  part, 
gebeigen ;  rufen,  to  caU ;  imperf  rief ;  past  part  gerufen ;  flogen, 
to  push  ;  imperf  flte^ ;  past  part,  geflo^en* 

V.  The  Mh  class  changes  the  radical  vowel  ei  into  ie  in 
the  imperf  and  in  the  past  part,  or  before  a  double  consonant 
into  {.  Ex.  SSletben,  to  remain;  imperf  bKcb;  past  part 
gebltcben ;  fc^netben,  to  cut ;  imperf  fc^mtt ;  past  part  ge^ 
fc^nittetu 


488 

VL  The  sixth  class  changes  the  radical  vowels ;  a,  OU/  e/ 1^ 
U,  b^  it,  into  0  in  the  impei£  and  past  participle.  Ex.  @(j^mcM 
rett/  to  fester ;  imperf.  fc^wor ;  past  part,  gefc^tooren ;  faugen^ 
to  suck ;  imper£  fog ;  past  part,  gefogen ;  faufen^  to  drink  to 
excess;  imperf.  foff^  past  part  gefoffen ;  (lebett/ to  lifl ;  imperf 
^ob ;  past  part,  ge^ioben ;  oerwirrcn^  to  embroil  (to  confuse) ; 
imperf.  oertDorr ;  past  part,  i^cvmonm ;  bktcn,  to  offer ;  imper£ 
tot;  past  part,  geboten;  fd^woren^  to  swear,  imperf.  fcj^mot 
fc^wur);  past  part,  gefc^^woren ;  lugen,  to  lie;  imperf  (og  j 
past  part,  gelogen. 

YII.  The  seventh  class  changes  the  ladical  vowel  a  into  u 
in  the  imperfect,  and  resumes  it  in  the  past  participle.  Ex. 
SBad^fen^togrow;  imperf.  wuc^d;  past  part,  gemac^fen ;  fle^ni 
to  stand,  has  flanb  in  the  imperfect  (formerly,  however,  (buit) 
mm)  <-i  the  past  part  geflanteiu 
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OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VERBS. 

The  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  in  the  nominative ;  the  dl 
rect  or  immediate  object  is  put  in  the  accusative.  Ex. :  6arl 
fc^retbt  etnen  S3nef^  Charles  writes  a  letter.  (Earl  is  the  sub- 
ject or  nominative,  etnen  Srtef  is  the  immediate  object  or  accu 
sative. 

I.    VERBS  WHICH  ARE  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  NOMINAnVE. 

The  following  verbs  take  after  them  only  the  nominative  I 
they  have  an  attribute,  it  is  in  like  manner  put  in  the  nomi- 
native : — 

Bji  n,  to  be.  ©ein  JBruber  mat  em  gropcc  ^tih,  his  brother  wa« 
a  great  hero.  — 

SB  c  r  b  c  H/  to  become.  (Sx  ivurbe  etn  reidftet  ^ann,  he  became  a 
»ich  mah.  **• 

^Itihcn,  to  remain.  (St  ()(tc6  flet5  metn gctteucr  ^rcunb/  he  al 
ways  fSltiained  my  faithful  friend.    — 

^cUctt/  to  call  (be  called).  SKein  filteftec  SBrubec  ()cipt  6arl 
my  el^fest  brother  is  called  Charles. 

^6)  tin  en,  to  appear.  iDer  Sag  fd^ien  mit  dm  ©tunbe,  bag  Sa^i 
(in  ^a^T^STe  day  appeared  to  me  an  hour,  the  year  a  day. 

With  some  passive  verbs,  such  as  genannt  werben,  to  be 
called,  named.  Ex. :  Sr  f  ann  etn  bracer  SKann  genannt  werben/ 
he  can  (may)  be  called  a  good  man ;  ^efc^olten  totvbcrtf  to  bo 
chided. 

n.    VERBS  WHICH  GOVERN  THE  GENITIVE. 

a)  The  following  verbs,  besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accu 
sative,  have  an  indirect  object  in  the  genitive : — 

UnHa^cn,  to  accuse,  ^an  Rogte  it)n  Ui  >Dtel)f!a^(^  an/  they 
accused  him  of  theft. 

S3  e  ( c  b  r  c  n^  to  instruct.  Qt  f)at  nud^  etne^  SSeffem  UUf)Xt,  he  has 
instructed  me  in  something  better  (put  me  right). 

:^crauOen/  to  deprive,  rob.  ^an  f)at  xl)n  feincS  SScmiSgen^  i>c» 
rauOt,  they  have  deprived  (robbed)  him  of  his  fortune. 

Scf^ulbigcn,  to  charge.  QKan  F)at  ii^n  M  ^cd)\)wcati)i  te* 
fdbulbtgt^  they  have  charged  him  with  high  treason. 

(5  n  1 1  c  b  i  9  e  n,  to  exempt,  dispense.  g}?ott  f^at  tljn  fctne^  TimUi 
cntfe|t/  they  have  dismissed  him  frooi  his  office.  \ 

Uebcrftt^rcn,  fiberwcifcn,  to  convict.  SKan  fiat  ifin  «» 
Mi  93cr0tccficn6  uOerfilf)rt  (ftOctroicfcn)/  they  have  convicted  him  of  • 
crime, 

Uebet'^chtn^,  to  exempt.  S«v\wvXit\x\  ^vc^vt  ^a<i\e  filJecJ^eOen/  u 
9  tempt  a  person  from  any  thln^  (oi  \lQ\s^i\^V 
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Ueietaeugen,  to  persuade,  convince,  (it  J^at  mtd^  teffenF 
ft^etjeugt/  he  has  convinced  me  of  it. 

SSet^^ern  (see  Obs.  Lesson  64),  to  assure.  3$  wcfl^tvt 
@te  mctner  ^c^ad)tund  unb  metner  f^kU,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem 
and  affection. 

SScrwcifen*/  to  banish,  ©incn  beg  8anbeS^  twrmcifcn/  to 
banish  a  person  from  his  country. 

SS^dtbigen/  to  honour,  estimate.  (Sr  wCitblgt  nn^  fetned  SSers 
trauen^/  he  honours  me  with  his  confidence. 

b)  A  considerable  number  of  reflexive  verbs  require  an  in- 
direct object  in  the  genitive,  as : — 

^tdb  annel^nu  n*«.  to  interest  one's  self.  (St  ml)m  |!d^  Ui  itin? 
beg  an,  he  interested  himself  in  (for)  the  child. 

(^16)  bebtenen/to  avail  one's  self.  3^  Utitm  mx^  biefet 
fc^Snen  ^ckQtnf)dt,  I  avail  myself  of  this  good  opportunity. 

(Bid)  bcftcipen*  or  befleiptgen/  to  apply,  attach  one's 
self.     Seflet^ge  S>id)  bee  Sugcnb/  attach  yourself  to  virtue. 

©tdft  f'eineg  2Cmteg,  feinct^orbctuna  Oegcten*/  to 
resign  one's  office,  to  desist  from,  renounce  one's  claim,  pretension. 

@id)  bem&d)ttgeti/  fiA  bemeiflettt/  to  possess  one's  self, 
to  make  one's  self  master,  sffian  bem^ttqte  fidft  beg  >Diebeg/  th^y  pos* 
sessed  themselves  of  (captur^)  the  thief. 

©idft  etncg  £)rteg  beflnnen*,to  remember  a  place. 

©id)  beg  SDBeincg  entftatten*/  to  abstain  from  wine. 

®i6)  etner  @a^e  cntf^tagen*/  to  divest  one's  self  d 
(give  up)  any  thing. 

@td^  bet  2Crmen  etbarnUn*/  to  take  upon  one's  self  the 
cause  of  the  poor. 

©i*  eineg  aSetfpred^eng  (or  on  fetnSBcrfpte^en) 
erinnern  (03«.  /).  Lesson  71)/  to  remember  a  promise. 

@td)  fetneg  Sorneg  e r n?  e ^  r  e  n^  to  check  one's  anger. 

^i(i)  e  iner  Ttntwctt  gettoflen/  to  console  one's  self  with 
an  answer  (await  a  reply  in  confidence). 

^16)  fetneg  9iet(i)tHntg  rCil!)  me  n,  to  boast  of  one's  riches. 

(B\(t)  etner  f^ted^ten  ^anbtung  \d^&men,  to  blush 
(feel  ashamed)  at  a  bad  action. 

©tdft  einer  @a^e  unterfangen*  (obet  untet|lelS)en)/  to 
venture  upon  (undertake)  any  thing. 

@tdft  eineg  \ti6)cn  ^(Scfg  Dermutlien/  to  anticipate 
(calculate  upon)  such  good  fortune. 

(Bi6)  einer  ©o^e  oetfeben/  to  be  aware  of  (prepared  for) 
any  thing. 

(St(^  einet  @ad^e  wetgettt/  to  hesitate  upon  (refuse)  an^ 
thing. 

•  This  verb  is  used  also  with  t)Ott,  as ,  3><^  Un  vott  Sl^rer  fjreunbfclaft  flBer* 
geugt  I  am  convinced  of  your  friendship. 

«»  This  may  also  take  after  it  the  prepositioTv  a\i%,  ^\  ^iSveaw^W.  «^\\«». 
uante  vertveifen,  to  banish  a  person  fromWa  coxmtrf . 
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e)  Many  yeAB  are  used  indiflfereiitljivith  the  genitive  oi 
aocuaative ;  but  v/iih  the  genitlTe  they  mark  a  sense  more  geik 
eral  and  more  absolute  than  with  the  aocusatiYe,  as : — 

2(  A  t  e  tt/  esteem.    34  <^4te  fetnet  (tUt  \f)n),  I  esteem  him. 

^ttitfen,  iohein need.  SBir  betftrfen 3()ret  (obec  36rO ^flU 
ft,  we  are  in  need  of  your  aid. 

Cntbef)rcn/to  spare,  do  without.  3^  f ann  fciner  (cber  t  (n)  mi^i 
tntbcl)xen,  I  cannot  spare  (do  without)  him. 

(Stto&^neti/  to  mention,  make  mention.  (St  ttvoS,\)ntt  3ixn 
(fittt  &t),  he  mentioned  (made  mention  of)  yon. 

®enicpen,  to  enjoy,  ©entcpc  t>U  Mtn^  (obet  bo^  8e(cn),  on- 
ioy  life. 

9  f  ( e  d  c  n^  to  take  care.  Gr  pflfgte  feinei^  (ober  fetne)  ©efunb^eit, 
he  took  care  of  his  health. 

6  d)  0  n  e  H/  to  spare  (take  care  of).  SRan  muf  fetner  (obet  t^n) 
fc^cncti/  they  must  spare  him. 

d)  The  verb  fein,  to  be,  requires  the  genitive  in  the  following 
ei{  /essions : — 

®en>e^nt  ftin,  to  he  accustomed.  Gr  tfl  bejfm  nlc^t  geiDO^nt 
ne  if  not  accustomed  to  it. 

>Dir  fOlcxnnti^  fein/  to  be  of  opinion. 

®uten  ^utl)t^,  gutet  ftaune  f  e  i  H/ to  have  courage, 
to  be  in  a  good  humour,  in  spirits. 

SBt((en6   frttt/to  have  the  intention. 

S>  ti  Sobe^  fcitt/  to  die,  be  dead.  @c  tfl  be^  Sobe^,  he  is 
A  dead  man. 

®uter  ^offnung  fein,  to  be  with  child. 

Rem. — Verbs  always  require  after  them  the  same  case  as 
the  past  paiiiciples  used  adjectiyely.  (See  the  government  of 
adjectives,  Lesson  93.) 

e)  Verbs  referring  to  time,  require  in  like  manner  the  geni- 
tives, although  not  followed  by  a  preposition,  as :— - 

)Dc$  ^cv^tni,  be$  2Cbenb6  fpajieren  Qt'^tn,  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening. 

IDc^  9{ad)t^<'  (bet  9la<^t  or  bte  Sto^t  ^nbur^) 
avbeiten^  to  work  at  (aU)  night 

iDe^  93ormittag6  «breifcR/  to  depart  (start,  set  out) 
in  the  morning,  forenoon. 

iDe6  9^o^mittag^  fposletcn  tettcn,  to  ride  out  (os 
horseback)  in  the  afternoon. 

iDe^  Z.aQ^  (bei  obet  omSSage)  atbettcn,  to  worl 
by  day,  in  the  day  time. 

•  Custom  reqmies  that  the  word  9la4t,  although  femiiiiiie,  takes  here  an  I 
ki  the  genitve. 
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etnnta^i  unb  SDtontaa^deH  ^i^  9oft  a 6,  the  mail 
ieaves  on  (eveiy)  Sunday  and  Monday. 

SOtcin  Sveunb  fommt  \td^imal  ^ti  Sal^v^  (obct 
im  3a^te)^  jweimal  te^  SOf^onot^  (cb«(  int  a3{onat)i 
(tnmal  tie  SS^o^e  (accusative),  my  friend  comes  six  times  a 
(in  the)  year,  twice  a  month,  once  a  week.  (See  Lessons  31  and  54, 
Obs.  B.) 

m.    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

Besides  the  direct  object  in  the  accusative,  verbs  oflen  have 
an  indirect  one,  which  is  put  in  the  dative,     Ex. : — 

Semantem  ctwaS  geben/  to  give  somethingr  to  some* 
body. 

3  em  an  bent  fa  gen/ m  etbctt/  fd^veiben/  antwets 
t  e  n/  to  say  to,  mention  to,  write  to,  reply  to  somebody. 

The  verbs  which  require  the  dative  are : — 

a)  Most  neuter  verbs  which  do  not  admit  of  a  direct  object 
in  the  accusative,  as : — 

3emonbem  an^cf)hvtn,  to  belong  to  somebody. 
Semanbem  ou««)et^en*/to  avoid  somebody, 
(befallen/  to  please.    Qx  gefcint  mitfel^r,  he  pleases  me  much. 
3emanbem   geM^^^n/to  obey  somebody. 
Semanbem  glei^en*,  to  resemble  somebody. 

b)  The  following  reflexive  verbs : — 

@t^  ein6t(ben/to  magine  to  one's  self.  ^Dtt  bUbefi  S>xt 
ettt/  you  imagine  to  yourself. 

©X(i)  etgeben*/  to  yield,  surrender.  Qt  ergtbt  |t^  bet  Suf 
genb/  he  3rields  to  virtue. 

^x6)  n^becn  (obet  {14  nabcn)/to approach.  SM^^ni 
@te  ficb  bent  ^euer,  approach  the  fire.  iSv  na\)tt  fu^  mtt/  he  approaches 
me. 

^tdb  t)Orfienett/to  represent  to  one's  self,  to  imagine.  Sd^ 
flelle  mtt  wt,  I  represent  to  myself. 

^t^  kDtbmen/  to  devote  (consecrate,  dedicate)  oneself.  (St 
nnbittet  ftc^  ben  ©efc^fiften/  he  devotes  himself  to  business. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.    See  page  158,  Obs.  A* 

Qi  tfl  mir  angfl/Iam  afraid, 
(f^  f^^tnt  S>xv,  it  appears  to  you  (thee), 
fffienne^  3bnen  betiebt/if  you  please,  like. 
(&^  l^atmirgett&umt/  Idreamt,  &c. 

IV.    VERBS  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

a)  All  active  and  transitive  verbs  are  followed  by  the  accu 
•ative  of  the  direct  object,  which  in  the  passive  voice  becomei 
the  subject  nominative,  as : — 
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34  fd)^(c  meinen  Sreunb,  9)2eiR  f^reunb  wtrb  Don  nut  gcfii^Stt 

I  esteem,  appreciate  my  friend. 
34  ^h^^  bt^  fBa\)vf)txt,  I  iDie SSa^rl^ett n>trb  wn  nttr  Qctfyd 

honour  the  truth. 
(St  (icbt  ta^  jttnb^  he  lores  ^ai  $ttnt  tt>trb  ocn  t^  gelicbt. 

the  child. 

b)  Most  of  those  reflexive  verbs,  which  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  active,  expressing  an  action  which  terminates  in  tAe 
Agent  himself  (see  Lesson  70),  as : — 

34  fteue  ml  4/  I  rejoice. 

2)u   f4^nift  2)14/  yon  are  (thou  art)  ashamed. 

S3  e  m  ft  1^  e  n  @  i  c  fi  4  n  i  4  t/  do  not  trouble  yourself. 

c)  Certain  impersonal  verbs.     (See  page  158,  Ohs.  Ji.j,  as : 

Qi  Mngctt  mi  4/  lam  hungry. 
Qi  ftictt  x\)n,  he  is  cold. 

d)  The  following  verbs  govern  two  accusatives,  the  one  of 
the  person,  and  the  other  of  the  thing  :— 

^  c  t  p  c  n  ♦/  to  call,  be  called,  order.  St  6^ft  mi4  ctncn  fatten, 
he  calls  me  a  fool,  fffier  ^at  2)14  ^o^  gel^eifen?  who  ordered  you  to 
do  thati 

^^Z  e  n  n  m  */  to  name,'  call.  34  nenne  i^n  meinen  ^rcunb/  1  call 
him  my  friend. 

C>  4  c  1 1  e  n*,  f  4  i  m  p  f  e  n,*  to  abuse.  (St  f4att  (f4tmpfl0 
mi4  eincn  ^Zarrcn^  he  called  me  a  fool  by  way  of  reproach. 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  verbs  l^eiptn,  tltmtett.  f^fltnt,  and  f^^tm 
irffti  have  two  nominativei  fn  the  pafuve. 
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2  vols.,  12mo 2  00 

GREEN'S  CLASS-BOOK  OF  BOTANY T5 

COMINGS' CLASS-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 1  00 

DWIGHTS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ART 1  00 

QUACKENBOS'  ILLUSTRATED  SCHOOL.HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 1  00 

TA  YLOR'S  M ANUA;^  Of  AJICIENT  AND  MODERN  HJSTORy 2  9? 

% 
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fciiJIONALL«B  HI8T0EICAL  QUESTIONS $1  M 

(tKKEN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 1  ot 

B0J1C8EN  AND  ARNOLD'S  MANUAL  OF  GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  AN- 
TIQUITIES   1  (K» 

KOLRAUSCH'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY 1  50 

W I LSON^  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LOGIC 1  25 

lA  SPAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC 1  25 

MARSH'S  NEW  COURSE  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  ENTRY. 

Printed  in  colors.    8vo 1  00 

MARSH'S  COURSE  OP  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY.    8vo. ...  1  26 

Collegiate    Text-Books. 

BOEMER'S  POLYGLOT  READERS.  Five  Tolumes.  Vol.  L,  English  Ex- 
tracts ;  YoL  II.,  the  same  translated  into  French ;  Vol.  IIL,  German ;  YoL 
IV.,  Spanish ;  Vol.  v.,  Italian. each  $1  00 

HOMER'S  ILIAD.    Cowper's  Translation,  revised  by  Southey,  with  Notes  by 

Dwight    One  large  volume,  12mo.    Cloth 125 

PERKINS'  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Trig- 
onometry  

GILLESPIE'S  LAND  SURVEYING.    Theoretical  and  PracUcal 2  00 

APPLET0N8'  CYCLOPJBDIA  OF  DRAWING.    1  very  large  volume,  8vo. 

Cloth.    1868 6  00 

ALLEN'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  NATURE.    1  large 

vol.,  Svo 8  00 

MULLIGAN'S  GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE   1  50 

LUDEWIG'S     LITERATURE    OF    AMERICAN    ABORIGINAL     LAN- 

GUAGES.    Ivol    1853 4  00 

QUACKKNBOS'  ADVANCED  COURSE  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHE- 
TORIC.   1  00 

LATHAM'S  HAND-BOOK  OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 1  25 

SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATDRE 1  00 

QUA CKEN BOS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Illnsvrated 1  00 

TEG Q'S  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRONOLOGY.    8vo.     ^66  pw^es.    Cloth 2  00 

YOUMANS' CLASS-BOOK  OP  CHEMISTRY W 

«              ATLAS  OP  CHEMISTRY 2  00 

"              CHEMICAL  CHART 5  00 

PERKINS' HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.    824  pages... 75 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA 75 

'«            TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA 150 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY 100 

PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY 150 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 150 

JOTINSION'S  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.  Two  volnmea.  Illustrated 

with  numerous  wood-cuts 2  00 

LYELL'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY. 2  85 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY 2  28 

TAYLOR'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.    Same  In 

separnte  volumes 2  00 

DEW'S  DIGEST  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY 1  Oil 

n ITZ  AND  ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 78 
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PUTZ  AND  ARNOLD'S  MEDLEVAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY $1  M 

*«                      MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 10^ 

GUIZOT'S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

KOEPPEN'S  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    "The  World  in  the  Middle 

Ages."    2  vol8.,12mo 2  00 

BOJESEN  AND  ARNOLD'S  MANUAL  OF  GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  AN- 
TIQUITIES   I  00 

ARNOLD'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME 8  00 

LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY 126 

KOHLRAUSCH'S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY 1  60 

A  NEW  ORIGINAL  WORK  ON  CHRONOLOGY— for  every  day  in  the  year. 

1  vclume. 2  00 

COUSIN'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 8  00 

"  «  ON  THE  TRUE,  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  AND  THE 

GOOD 1  60 

LEWES'  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  2  vol&,  8vo.  185T  8  00 

WHE  WELL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  PHILOSOPHY.    2  vols., 

8vo.    1858 4  00 

HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.    Edited  by  the  translator  of  Cousin's  Works. .  1  tJO 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  By  K 
S.  Creasy,  M.  A.,  Barrister  at  Law,  Prof,  of  History  in  University  College, 
London,  Law  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Third  edition,  revised, 

with  additions.    12mo.    849  pages 100 

SCHWEGLER'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    Translated  by  JuUus  Seelye  1  25 

WINSLOW'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 1  25 

WILSON'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LOGIC 1  25 

TAPPAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC 1  00 

JOHNSON,  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS.    1  vol,  12mo.    Cloth 1  00 

FRENCH. 

OLLENDORFF'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH.    By  G.  W.  Greene $    50 

NEW  METHOD  OP  LEARNING  FRENCH.    By  J.  L. 

Jcwett 1  00 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH.    By  V.  Value  1  00 

•               COMPANION  TO  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  G  W.  Greeno  75 

ANDIIEWS     AND     BATCHELOR'S     NEW     AND     COMPREHENSIVE 

FRENCH  INSTRUCTOR 1  25 

ANDREWS   AND   BATCHELOR'S    PRACTICAI.   PRONOUNCER   AND 

KEY  TO  INSTRUCTOR 1  «Ht 

SIMONNE'S  TREATISE  ON  FRENCH  VERBS ftn 

BADOIS'  GRAMMAR  FOR  FRENCHMEN  TO  LEARN  ENGLISH 1  u  < 

SPIERS   AND  SURENNE'S  STANDARD  PRONOUNCING  FRENCH  & 

ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH  k  FBLNCH  DICTIONARY.    Edited  by  G. 

P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.    1  large  vol.,  •  vo.    1400  pages 8  00 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  ABOVE.    N*w  edition,  large  type,  12mo.    9T8  pp. .  1  60 

SURENNE'S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 

Pocket  edition 90 

DEFIVAS' ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER 50 

"             CLASSIC  FRENCH  REAPER 100 

tOEMER'S  FIRST  FRENCH  READER 1  00 

"             SECOND  FRENCH  READER 1  2» 
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BO£MES*8  POLYGLOT  EEADEE— FEENCH H  M 

EOWANTS  MODERN  FEENCH  EEADER Q 

COLLOT'S  DRAMATIC  FRENCH  EEADEE 1  M 

COUTAN'8  SELECTION  OF  FEENCH  POETRY 10© 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    Edited  by  J.  F.  Ostervald 58 

COMMENT  ON  PARLE  FRANgAIS  1  PARIS.    A  New  Guide  for  learning 

French  as  spoken  in  Paris. 59 

VOLTAIRE'S  HISTOEY  OF  CHAELE8  XIL    BySurenne 50 

F^NiLON-S  T^LfiMAQUE.    Edited  by  Snrenne 50 

OHOUQUET'S  FEENCH  CONVEESATIONS  AND  DIALOGUES 50 

"  YOUNG  LADIES'  GUIDE  TO  FEENCH  COMPOSITION..  TO 

BUSSNNE'B  FEENCH  MANUAL  AND  TEAYELLEE'S  COMPANION.  63 

SPANISH. 

OLLENDOBFF'B  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEAENING  SPANISH.    By  Velaz- 
quez  - $1  00 

DE  YEEE'S  GEAMMAE  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  With  Exercises    1  00 

OLLENDOEFF'S  GEAMMAE  FOE  SPANIAEDS  TO  LEAEN  FEENCH. 

By  Simonne 2  00 

OLLENDOEFFS  GRAMMAR  FOR  SPANIARDS  TO  LEAEN  ENGLISH. . .    2  00 

8E0ANE,  NEUMAN,  AND  BAEETTI'S  SPANISH  &  ENGLISH  AND  EN- 
GLISH &  SPANISH  DICTION  AEY 5  00 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  ABOYE 1  50 

BUTLEE^  SPANISH  TEACHER 60 

VELAZQUEZ' SPANISH  PHRASE-BOOK S8 

TOLON'S  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  READER 6S 

VELAZQUEZ' NEW  SPANISH  READER 1  25 

ROEMER'S  POLYGLOT  READER— SPANISH 1  00 

MORALES' PROGRESSIVE  SPANISH  READER 1  00 

DON  QUIXOTE.    A  revised  edition  (In  English) 2  00 

In  Spanish,  12mo.,  696  pages 126 


GERMAN. 

OLLENDOEFFS  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEAENING  GERMAN.    Edited  by 

G.  J.  Adler. $1  0« 

EICniIOEN'S  PEACTICAL  GEEMAN  GEAMMAE : 1  00 

OLLENDOEFFS  NEW  GEAMMAE  FOE  GEEMANS  TO  LEAEN  THE  EJ?- 

GLISH  LANGUAGE.    ByP.  Gands 100 

BRYAN'S  GEAMMAE  FOE  GEEMANS  TO  LEAEN  ENGLISH T5 

ADLER  S    GERMAN  &  ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH  &  GERMAN  DIC- 
TIONARY.      2  SO 

ADLER'S  ABRIDGED  GERMAN  &  ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH  de  GEE. 

MAN  DICTIONARY. 1  60 

ADLER'S  progressive;  GERMAN  READER - 1  00 

OEHLSCHLAGER'S  PRONOUNCING  GERMAN  READEE 1  00 

EOEMKR'S  POLYGLOT  READER— GERMAN 1  01 

ADLER  S  HAND-BOOK  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE 1  fit 

HEYDENREICH'S  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  READEE tt 
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